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The Committee issued three question mites : (1) for railway police officers, 
(2) for railway officers, and (3) for commercial associations, members oi the 
public, etc. The evidence has been reproduced in this order. For convenience 
of reference, the evidence of all the witnesses in each class on each question 
has been collected under that question* The evidence of police officers has 
been arranged according to the province or administration to which they 
belong, and that of railway officers according to the railway administration 
under which they are employed, while that of commercial associations, members 
of the public, etc., has been arranged according to the towns or provinces with 
which they are mainly connected. 

For further convenience of reference, the page at which the evidence 
under each question will be found has been noted in the questionnaires which 
have been reproduced in full at the commencement of the volume. A small 
subject index has also been prepared and will be found at the end of the 
volume, 




Questions to be answered by Railway Police Officers. 

1. Do you consider that the system of having the Watch and Ward establishment under 
'fehe Traffic Department works safcisfactoi'iiy ? If not, what are the defects and "what remedies 
would you suggest ? Do you consider any improvement in the class of men. enlisted desirable ? 
(Page 1.) 

2* What is the system — 

(a) of checking goods at time of loading unloading and transhipment ; 

(5) of supervising the staff employed in handling goods ; 

(c) of fastening and sealing wagons ; 

(d) of seal checking, and ; 

(e) of guarding loaded wagons in yards and on running trains, 

Do you consider the systems in force satisfactory ? (Page 9.) 

3. Are the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds and transhipment sheds satisfactory ? 
{Page 17.) 

4 Are pilferage or thefts from : — 

(a) goods sheds of goods booked or unbooked ; 

(5) transhipment yards ; 

(c) goods trains ; and 

(d) passenger trams (luggage booked or unbooked) frequent on the length of railway 

m your charge and do the railway police take any cognisance of such ease*, or 
measures to prevent such losses ? If not, do you consider that they should 
do so ? (Page 20.) 

5. Are pilferages from consignments of particular classes of goods : — (a) arms and am- 
munition, (l) fresh fruit, (c) hquot, (d) fish— numerous on the length of railway in your 
charge ? 

What special arrangements are made for the protection of such consignments ? (Page 24.) 

6. Are reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons made to the railway 
police for enquiry ? 

What is the system, in force with regard to the registration and investigation of such 
c&ses ? (Page 28.) 

7. How fat is such pilferage, as fakes place, due to the act or connivance of the railway 
staff? (Page 34.) 

8. Are cases of shortages from wagons with broken seals registered and investigated as 
thefts immediately on report being made ? (Page 86.) 

9. What are the arrangements in force regarding seal checking ? What is the strength 
of the special force (if any) told off for this duty, and is it carried out at all stations and 
©ut-posts whore there are railway police or only at the boundaries of jurisdictions ? (Page 8b.) 

10. Are railway police sent out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch and 
Ward ? If so, please furnish brief particulars of the arrangements so made. If not, what 
measures are taken to prevent thefts from goods trains ? (Page 41.) 

1L Are head constables and constables deputed as train guards with all night trains for 
the protection of passengers and their property ? If so, what is the system in force ? How 
many men are employed and for how many hours are they so employed ? Is the system 
effective ? (Page 44) 

12. Are such guards deputed with day trains ? (Page 48.) 

13. Are cases of forged currency notes received at stations or in cash offices* registered 
fey the railway police ? If not, how are such cases dealt with? (Page 49.) 

14. Is there much unreported loss or crime ? If so, why are reports not made ? (Page 59.) 

15* Is tail way crime mostly the work of local thieves? Where do most offences occur 
■as regards (a) passengers and their luggage, (5) goods (e,y., in stations, at goods sheds, etc.)? 
(Page 54.) 

16. Is there any want of co-operation between the railway and the district police in 
British India or in Native States ? (Page 57.) 

17. Can you instance any eases of malpractices on the part of railway and police subordi- 
nates which have come under your own immediate observations, and can you suggest any 
measures for checking such malpractices? (Page 64.) 

18. Under what rules and by whose orders are members of the Railway Police Porce^ at 
present recruited, transferred, promoted, etc,, and do you consider that the system requires 
alteration ? Is the quality of the officers and men satisfactory? (Page 67,) 
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rP. f? service r. the mil way police popular ? Is the personnel interchangeable with that 

of tk liiVnet peiit 5 (Page 72.) 

*20 Are there complaints of too frequent transfers of gazetted officers? (Page 77.) 

21, Haie v- n a system o£ fixed travelling allowance ? If not, are you in favour of such 
a y stem for officers a ml men 0 ;Pags 78. J 

22. Ate quaiters provided for officers and men ? (Page 80.) 

28. Is i'fe :r: tie railway police service regarded as unhealthy ? (Page 82.) 

• 24 . Are punishments or rewards more frequent than in the district police ? (Page 84.) 

•2.1. Are you of opinion that the present allocation, strength and working of the police are 
satisfactory? “in what partii ulars, if any, are alterations required ? (Page 85.) 

28. What laihay police reserve is there, and have you any proposals to make regarding 
the sufficiency or allocation of the police reserves on the railway or railways with which you 
are connected ? (Page 90.) 

27. Is there any want of co-operation between the members of the railway staff and the 
railway police, and are yon aware of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two 
departments ? (Page 98,) 

$3. Is any more effective system of liaison possible* *.</., by deputing Tailway officers to 
I he railway police and police officers to the railway temporarily or by employing police officers 
permanently in the claims branch? (Page 99.) 

29. "What axe the principal difficulties encountered in railway police investigations ? "What 
have you to suggest for their removal ? In particular have you reason to complain of (I) 
delay in reporting* (2) difficulties due to reference to other jurisdictions, (e?.y.* district police 
oi railway police of another division or province) or to railway authorities? (Page 102.) 

30. What are the rules regarding the investigation of cases occurring within railway 
limits and providing for the co-operation of the district police in the investigation of such 
cases 2 * * * * * * 9 Are these rules satisfactory ? (Page 110.) 

81. What is the present rule defining the limits of railway police jurisdiction and do you 
consider it satisfactory ? (Page 118.) 

8*2. Have you any sj stem for the special training of railway police officers and men? 
Do you think such a system is likely to give useful results? (Page 117.) 

88. Have you a special detective staff ? If so* describe its organisation ? Do you consider 
this system likely to improve detection ? (Page 119.) 

84 What are the arrangements in force for the prosecution of railway cases? Are they 
satisfactory ? (Page 124.) 

85. The railway police are at present organised on a provincial basis. Would any other 
system of organisation in your opinion be an improvement on this* e.g., (a) im penalisation* (6) 
an organization which would take the railway system as the unit and make the Superintendent 
of ^Police for most purposes the Head of a Railway Department* (c) a system under which the 
railway police were amalgamated with the district police. (Page 127.) 

36. Are the railway police liable to he called on to provide special guards in times of 
unrest, strikes* etc.? If so* can such arrangements be made without interfering prejudicially 
with the general work of the railway police? (Page 188.) 

8?. flow are the Superintendents* charges distributed in your province ? (Page 140.) 

33. Have you any further suggestions to make on matters germane to the present 
enquiry? (Page 141.) 


Questions for Railway Officers. 

1» How are the members of the Watch and Ward establishment appointed and super- 
vised ? (Page 147.) 

2. From what castes are the men drawn* and is any enquiry as to character made before 
appointment ? (Page 1 50.) 

8. Is an improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable? (Page 153.) 

f* J ou consider that the system o£ having the Watch and Ward establishment under 
tne 1 radio - apartment works satisfactorily ? If not* what are the defects and what remedies 
would yon suggest ? (Page 156.) 

D, What is the system : 

( f? ) °‘ decking goods at time of loading* unloading and transhipment ; 

(l) of supervising the staff employed in handling goods; 

(c) of fastening and sealing wagons ; 

(/^) of seal checking* and 

guarding loaded wagons in yards and on running trains* 
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Bo you consider the systems in force satisfaetorj" ? 

8 » Are the lighting and fencing-in o£ goods 
factory? (Page 175.) 

7. Are pilferages or thefts from ; 

(a) goods sheds of goods booked or unbooked; 

(b) transhipment yards ; 

(e) goods trains, and 

(d) pasoenger trains (luggage booked or unbooked) frequent on your railway, and do 

the Railway Police take any cognizance of such cases, or measures to prevent 
such losses 9 If not, do you consider 1 *»at they should do so ? (Page 179.) 

8. Are pilferages from, consignments of particular classes of goods (a) arms and ammu- 
nition, (6) fiesh fiuit, (c) liquor, {d) fish, numerous on your i ail way ? What if any special 
airangements are made for the protection of such consignments ? (Page 189.) 

9. Are repoits of shoitages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons made to the 
railway police fot enquiry ? If not, how are such cases dealt with, and what is the system 
of investigation in cases investigated by the railway authorities? What are the main diffi- 
culties encountered? (Page 195.) 

10. What is the difference between the arrangements made for the safety of 

{a) goods at owners risk, and 

(h) goods carried at railway risk ? (Page 202.) 

11. How far is such pilferage as takes place due to the act or connivance of the railway 
staff ? (Page 204.) 

12. Is there any want of co-operation between different departments of the same railway 
or between different railways in regard to claims ? (Page 208.) 

13. Are you of opinion that the present allocation, strength and working of the police on 
your railway are satisfactoiy ? In what particulars, if any, are alterations required, in your 
opinion ? (Page 212.) 

14. Is there any want of co-operation between the members of the railway staff and the 
railway police, and are you aware of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two 
•departments ? (Page 221.) 

15. Is any more effective system of liaison possible, e g. f by deputing railway officers to 
the railway police and police officers to the railway temporal ily or by the employment of police 
officers in the claims branch of the Traffic Department? (Page 226.) 

16. Is any system of rewards in force in the Claims Department, e. are rewards given 
for recovery of goods : — 

(a) in proportion to the value of goods recovered ; 

(b) out of* the sums set apart by the railway administration to cover claims, 

(e) out of fines ? (Page 280.) 

17. Are fines imposed as punishments by the railway authorities in cases where negligence 
or connivance in regard to losses is proved or suspected ? (Page 231 ,) 

18. Is there much unreported loss or crime ? If so, why are reports not made ? (Page 238.) 

19. The Railway Police are at presect organised on a provincial basis. Would any other 
system of organization, in your opinion be an improvement on this, e.g., (a) im penalisation, 
(b) an organization which would take the railway system as the unit and make the Superin- 
tendent of Police for most purposes the Head of a Railway Department; (c) a system under 
which the Railway Police would be amalgamated with the District Police. (Page 280.) 

20. Can you give any instances of malpractices on the part of railway or police subordi- 
nates which have come under your own immediate observation ? and can you suggest any 
measures for checking such malpractices? (Page 245.) 

21. Have you any suggestions to make on anv other points germane to the enquiry ? 
(Page 248.) 


(Page 164.) 

sheds and transhipment sheds satis- 


Questions to be answered by Trades Associations, 

etc* 


members of the public, 


1. What is the number of members of your Association ? (Page 253.) 

2. Are the members firms or individual members of firm? (Page 258.) 

3. In what classes of consignments are the members mainly interested ? (Page 258.) 

4. In what classes of consignments are complaints of pilferage, theft or shortage most 
common ? and on what Railway ? (Page 258.) 
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5. Are these consignments mainly sent (1) by passenger train or goods train, (2) at 
Railway risk or owner’s risk ? (Page 259.) 

6. Are complaints increasing in number ? If so, can any explanation be given ? (Page 263.) 

7. If complaints are common, have you any suggestions as to the measures which should 
be adopted to give greater security? (Page 268.) 

8. Do you consider that goods stations are adequately lighted and fenced ? (Page 475.) 

9. At what stase do you suspect that pilferages, etc., are generally made ? (Page 277.) 

10. Do you send your own men to book the consignments, see them into the wagon, 
and lake delivery ? (Page 282.) 

11. Have you any complaints about specific malpractices, e. y., pressure brought to give 
clear receipt without examination of goods, etc. ? (Page 285.) 

12. Have you any suggestions to make about the arrangements for the safety of 
passengers ? (Page 289 e ) 

18. Do you consider that the treatment and investigation of claims is satisfactory ? 
Is there any special complaint as to particular classes of claims ? Are claims promptly dealt 
with ? (Page 292.) 

14. Have you any suggestions to make for the improvement of the methods of dealing* 
with claims ? (Page 299.) 

15. Have you any other suggestions to make germane to the inquiry ? (Page 302.) 



ABSTRACT OF EVIDENCE 

RECORDED BY THE 

RAILWAY POLICE COMMITTEE 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY RAILWAY POLICE OFFICERS. 


Question No. 1. — Do you consider that the system of having the Watch and 
Ward establishment under the Traffic Department works satisfactorily / 
If not, what are the defects and what remedies would you suggest ? Do 
you consider any improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable. 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, was of opinion that there should be a separate 
Railway Department for Watch and Ward under a superior officer, with travelling Inspectors 
and Jemadars. Appointments, punishment and general control should be in his hands. The 
existing arrangement on most railways was very unsatisfactory. There were many com- 
plaints that members of the Watch and Ward were commonly utilised for other duties. 
As far as possible, military pensioners should be employed. Improvement was chiefly a 
question of expense. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General , considered that the Watch and Ward staff was 
undermanned and inadequately paid with the result that a great deal of pilferage was done 
by the staff. The lighting arrangements were inadequate even at stations like Mooffial 
Serai, Allahabad, Cawnpore and Tundla, so that even with a larger staff, the proteetioif of 
wagons could not be satisfactory. What was required was a strong staff, a better-paid 
staff and, if possible, a responsible official at their head. The department ought to be under 
some responsible officer of the railway who should welcome suggestions from the head of the 
railway police. 

Mr. A code, Superintendent of Police, considered that in big yards the Watch and Ward 
should be under the railway. Pensioned sepoys were a satisfactory class but the majority of 
indigenous coolies were criminals. A special officer not below the rank of Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent should be solely in charge. It was impossible for station masters in 
large yards like those at Lucknow, Saharanpur, Moradabad and Moghal Serai to exercise any 
efficient supervision. It was difficult for the present low class chowkidar to make out his 
case against other members of the yard staff who were also subordinates of the station 
master. The station master was a transportation officer in the main and would not willingly 
entertain charges of theft against his staff. The watch and ward staff urgently needed °an 
officer to fight their battles for them. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Railway Police, stated that the present staff was inefficient. 
Railway chowkidars were underpaid and were on duty for too many hours at night. £.c- 
Jemadars and er-Army sepoys should be employed and should be under the supervision of a 
European Sergeant at large stations. The whole force should be under a gazetted officer 
belonging to the railway or railway police, preferably the latter. 

Mr. Kitzpatricl, Deputy Superintendent of Police, considered that there should be a 
separate department of the railway under the District Traffic Superintendent with separate 
Inspectors to supervise the I/Vafcch and Ward. He recommended the employment of 
Army pensioners. 

Inspector Macleod suggested a separate department under the railway. 

Inspector Murphy suggested that there should be a separate supervising staff controlled 
by the District Traffic Superintendent personally, or by one of his Assistants. The staff 
should have nothing to do with station masters. If the Watch and Ward establishment 
were transferred to the railway police, matters would not improve. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent , Railway Police, was of opinion that the system was very 
unsatisfactory. No reliable supervision or control was exercised over the staff. Chowkidars 
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turned up late fur duty and absented themselves with impunity. The distribution of duties 
was left to the station master's clerk, but an examination for. instance at Moghal Serai 
would show that he meiely maintained a list of chowkidars and did not arrange the duties 
at all. The Jemadar of the chowkidars did not distribute his force to the best possible 
account instead of 10 men in the yard only 2 would be found. The others would be in the 
station master's office, the parcels office and the luggage office, Thefts occurred frequently 
during the duty of particular chowkidars without their being taken to task. The Traffic 
Department which controlled the chowkidars had little knowledge of the numerous thefts 
reported and less interest in the matter, regarding it solely as an evil with which the Govern- 
ment Railway Police should deal. The efficiency of the latter was usually judged by their 
falure to deal successfully with yard thefts, but they had no control over the staff. The 
obvious remedy was to make over the Watch and Ward system en bloc to the Railway Police. 
Additional police should be appointed for the purpose, failing this, a better class of 
chowkidars, ^’-military men, should be appointed with better pay and prospects. Adequate 
lighting and fencing-in of yards was also an urgent necessity. 

Inspector Far rant was of opinion that an inferior class of men was employed and that 
supervision was practically non-existent. He suggested that the Watch and Ward should be 
placed under the control of the Railway Police provided that the Railway Authorities made 
better fencing and lighting arrangements and that the pay of the staff was considerably 
increased. A superior class of man should be enlisted such as military or police pensioners* 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi stated that the strength was insufficient and the 
class of men unsuitable. Gurkhas and retired sepoys or other Government servants of the 
same status should be appointed with better pay and prospects. Transfers should be made 
after every 12 months. The appointment of local men should be avoided. There should be 
a jemadar or daffadar over every 12 chowkidars and 1 Watch and Ward Inspector over the 
whole force. The Inspector's duty would be to maintain a register of attendance and to 
detail the duties of jemadars and the men under him and to see that they were carried out. 
Every big station should have 1 Inspector and small stations should be grouped under such 
an official The duties of chowkidars and jemadars should not be more than G hours at a 
time. Railway Police Constables should not be entrusted with Watch and Ward duties* 
There was the danger of cases failing in court in the absence of witnesses independent of the 
Police. Courts placed more reliance on other witnesses than on the Police. The Police could 
make surprise visits when necessary, but the responsibility of watching the goods should 
remain with the Railway Department. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz considered that <?.r-Army sepoys or a good class of men of any 
community would be more reliable and useful than the present staff ; but such men should 
not be kept at any station for more than a year. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Shankar complained of lack of supervision over the Watch and 
Ward staff and stated that the arrangement of duties was invariably left in the hands of 
station masters' clerks who had no experience or aptitude for such work. The Watch and Ward 
establishment should either be placed, under the Police or under a Non-Commissioned Army 
officer. The class of men recruited was also very inferior. Men who had served the best 
part of their lives elsewhere were enlisted. They were generally unreliable, and with the 
inadequate pay they received and the great amount of temptation that presented itself before 
them while doing their duty and their physical incapacity to defy thieves, they easily fell in 
with the local bad characters. To ensure good work it was necessary — (1) that they should be 
given a living wage, (2) that they should be enlisted from men of high caste and proper enquiry 
should be made regarding their character ; and (3) a standard of height and chest measure- 
ment and medical examination should be insisted upon. 

Bombay, 

Mr. Bohertson , Inspector-General of Police , thought that at the basis of the matter 
was the responsibility of the Railway Companies for the safety of the goods in their charge. 
The existing division of responsibilities between the Police and the Railway Companies repre- 
sented by the classification ^ Crime and Order" and “ Watch and Ward" was sound in 
principle and should be maintained. The duties included in these terms were set out in detail 
in paragraph 48 of the Repoit of the Railway Police Committee, 1907. It was not necessary 
to revise the definitions except in the case of guarding running goods trains. He suggested 
that the staff should be properly organised and a system of progressive pay instituted. A 
lower supervisory staff of Havildars and Jemadars and a higher supervisory staff of Inspectors 
should be appointed. Control should be removed front station masters and handed ever 
entirely to the District Traffic Superintendent who would work through his staff of 
Inspectors. It should be a Railway service and the Police should have no control* Seal 
checking should be one of the duties of the reformed Watch and Ward staff. He thought 
that the guarding of goods while in motion was as much the duty of the Watch and Ward as 
was the guarding of them while lying in goods sheds. 

Mr. Holman,) Deputy Imped or- General, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward staff 
should be made independent of other departments and placed under a Superintendent “attached 
to < the Claims Department The Watch and Ward staff would not be satisfactory until they 
were adequately paid, organised and supervised, 
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Jifr. 0 3 Brien, Superintendent of Police , Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, said 
that it was unsatisfactory to have one agency to prevent and another to detect. T! ere was no 
proper supervision of the Watch and Ward and he would unify control oi: Watch and Ward and 
Police. Station masters had too much to do to spare time for supervision. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police , Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Raihoays , stated that the system of having the Watch and Ward estab- 
lishment under the Traffic Department did not work satisfactorily. Men past work were 
enlisted, and no enquiry was made as to their antecedents with the result that in some cases 
^-convicts were entertained. The Watch and Ward should he placed under Police supervision 
and better pay should be given* At present under the Traffic Department no notice wasi 
taken of Police reports, A reformed Watch and Ward might enquire into missing goods cases 
and report to the Superintendent of Police. An experienced Traffic Officer might be appointed 
Superintendent of the Watch and Ward. 

Sub- Inspect or Rege agreed with Mr. Austin's remarks. 

Mr. G aider, formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police , Bombay Presidency and now 
Watch and Ward Superintendent , Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, stated that 
he did not think that the system was satisfactory. The principal defects were (1) the 
haphazard method of appointing watchmen without regard to their caste,, age, physical or 
mental condition or character, (2) the entire absence of any efficient supervision over their 
woik. The supervision exercised by the Traffic staff was practically ml due chiefly' to the 
inability of the staff to spare time, besides attending to their other and more important 
duties. The Watch and Ward should be made a separate department of the Railway 
under a responsible head with assistants to supervise the work. A better class of men, 
preferably ^-military men, should be employed on a better wage and the staff should he 
provided with quarters and uniform. The hours of duty which at present were 12 at a 
stretch should be reduced, lie had been appointed temporarily as Superintendent of the 
W r ateh and Ward on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, and was at preseat 
collecting material to submit proposals for its organization and working. A small begin- 
ning had been made by employing an Inspector and several Head Watchmen and Watchmen 
at Baroda marshalling yard with jurisdiction as far as Ahmedabad in the north and Bombay 
in the south. The results for the brief period that the system had been working had been 
encouraging, the number of thefts from wagons, chiefly in Baroda marshalling yard, having 
diminished. His idea was that there should be a sufficient number of watchmen at each 
station effectively to guard all the goods sheds, yards, platforms and wherever shunting 
and other handling of goods took place. He saw no objection to chaukidars of all departments 
being organized into one force for each railway. The class of men now obtained was not 
satisfactory, When there was a vacancy some one said that the applicant was his brother 
and he was appointed at once. No enquiry was made about his character. A sufficiently 
large number of ^-military men was now available. They had been accustomed to dis- 
cipline and had more sense of responsibility than the ordinary ehaukidar. At the same 
time he would not exclude local men altogether, because they were very useful, having a 
knowledge of the people and of the surrounding country, it was essential that the staff 
should be provided with quarters, otherwise there was sure to be discontent. At some stations 
where watchmen were included in the menial staff they were provided with quarters but 
a large number of them were not so provided and did not even live at the station where 
they were employed. The men would be liable to transfer. The lowest unit would vary 
according to the size of the yard and the location of the station and would depend on the 
length and number of stations intervening. A duff ad ar or havildar might be appointed 
to look after 10 or 15 stations or if they were unimportant, the number might be increased. 
There were chaukidars at most stations on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
but at many there were only one or two men. It would, be necessary under the new scheme 
to arrange for the supervision of these men by travelling inspectors and duffadars. One 
feature of the new scheme had been to remove the control of the Watch and Ward from 
the hands of the station staff. The reasons that led to this change were that the station 
staff never paid any attention to the Watch and Ward nor were they able to do 
so. Station Masters 5 time was taken up in attending to business in the 

station and on the platform. They had not the time to go to the yard to see whether 
the watchmen were on the alert or whether they were present or not. Chauki- 

dars were supposed to be on duty in the goods sheds and yards, but actually they went 
to a corner and went to sleep. The hours of duty were too long to expect any reasonable 
man to keep himself awake being from 6 o'clock in the evening to 6 o'clock in the 
morning. One man had to look after half a mile of yard where hundreds of wagons were 
being shunted up and down, It stood to reason that he could not effectively supervise all 
that was taking place during the shunting operations. Another reason for the change was 
the feeling that men would be better watchmen if removed from the control of the station 
staff, because the Indian Station Master utilized them on duty for which they were never 
intended, for instance, as house orderlies. One man was found serving as a paniwafa. He 
had not heard any reason given that there would be less risk of their colluding with the station 
stiff in regard to thefts and pilferages if removed from their control *jbnt from Ms own 
personal experience be believed that there was a great deal of collusion between the station 
staff and ehaukidaro in regard to the proceeds of thefts. Station Masters got supplies of 
t # 9 
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tilings iiir-y generally used and when tlie chaukidars supplied them they enjoyed a certain 
amount o£ immunity from discipline. They looked after their own interests as well. With 
regard to the suggestion that if a well disciplined force were instituted it might be possible 
to cut down the staff, he thought that later some attempt irurht be made m that direction 
when things had improved, but he did not think that it would be possible in the beginning. 
On the contrary, it would be necessary to increase the staff. It would be necessary to put 
the men into uniform and to arm them with a weapon, say the dhcu'ici used m Gujeiat 
which had a sort of bill hook at the end of a long stick. It was a very formidable weapon. 
The men must have something with which to defend themselves in the case of attack by armed 
men. In reply to a question whether it was proposed to enlist the men under any Act, he stated 
that there was no enactment under which the men could be enlisted but he thought it very 
desirable that there should be some sort of authority or porver to arrest, and for supeiior 
officers, to make searches. The men of course had certain powers of arrest under the Rail- 
way Act, like any other Railway servant, but as regards the question of arresting men out- 
side the jurisdiction of the Railway, they ought to be vested with some legal authority and 
made additional policemen under the Police Act. There was such a provision m the local 
Police Act. They should be given jurisdiction in the adjoining areas as it might be necessary 
to follow up cases and make inquiries and even make searches. They ought to have power 
to search without waiting for the local police. The headman of the village was very often 
the receiver of stolen property purloined from the railway. He was averse fiom rendering 
any assistance and would put all sorts of difficulties in the way of the railway investiga- 
ting staff. Promptness was everything in an inquiry and these men should have the power 
of arrest and making searches. With regard to the suggestion that the provision in the 
Bombay City Police Act under which the Police were entitled to arrest a man who was in 
possession of property under suspicious circumstances (the onus of proving that he was 
innocent being on the man who was arrested) should be applied to the Railways he thought 
that the idea was excellent. It was intended that he should look after the whole of the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India line, both metre gauge as well as broad gauge. The 
charge would be unwieldy for one man to supervise effectively and he thought that an 
assistant would be necessary, in the first instance he would ask for a Policeman because 
he was more accustomed to exercise supervision over disciplined men, bnt when the force 
was placed on a permanent footing he did not think that it should necessarily be officered by 
Policemen, 


AhmedabadL 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, now Catering Superintendent , Bombay , Baroda : and Central India Bail* 
way hd formerly an Inspector m the Railway Police, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward 
should be done by the Police because under the present system those responsible for Watch and 
Ward lacked (i) the power to summon, (ii) the power to search. Detection was absolutely 
eliminated in these circumstances. Bethought that appointments in the Watch and Ward 
should either be made pensionable or that the advantages of the Provident Fund should be 
extended to them so that some hold could be secured over the members. If the Watch and 
Ward were pioperly run the Railways could prevent crime but they would never be able to detect 
it. Every Traffic Inspector should be a police officer and he should have the power to search 
and to summon. He should work under the Superintendent of Po.ice who would be entirely 
responsible for the Watch and Ward. 

Mr. Lallubhai Hargovmdas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra {Panel Mahals), mentioned that 
during 19 £0 he had been employed to prosecute many railway theft cases in the Pancli 
Mahals, the value of property stolen totalling about 7 lacs, chiefly from consignments from the 
Egerton and Dhariwal Mills to Dohad and Jekot. They were all goods tiam thefts while 
the tram was in motion. He was of opinion that in many of these cases the watchmen were 
concerned as they were In touch with the thieves in the surrounding villages. He 
did not agree that the increase in thefts was solely due to the rise in prices* He ascribed 
the increase a great deal to the notion held by the Police tl at their responsibility had ceased 
after the system of watch and ward by the Railway was instituted in 1911. The main thino* 
was supervision and that they did not get now-a-days. Station Masters sat in their bungalows 
and never gave an eye to the watchmen. 

Inspector Garside on special duty with the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
as Watch and Ward Inspector, stated that the Watch and Ward should be organised as,a 
separate department under a railway officer. A European with Police experience should con- 
trol the members of the Watch and Ward. His duty as Watch and Ward Inspector was to keep 
the whole Watch and Ward staff awake, which was most essential because most of the thieving 
that was going on was being done by railway servants in the larger yards and this had been 
going on simply because nobody had been keeping the Watch and Ward awake. The number 
of the Watch and Ward was insufficient at large stations. He had not arrived at any con- 
elusion as to the criterion which should be adopted for fixing the strength of the Watch and 
Ward, which depended very largely on circumstances. One man was sufficient if alert, to 
guard both sides of wagons. The quality of the Watch, and Ward was fairly satisfactory. Pie 
was enlisting ^-soldiers who had been demobilised, but not pensioners; as the latter were too 
old m a rule. 



Madras. 

None of the witnesses considered the system satisfactory. The main defects mentioned 
were :— («) the right type of man vns not appointed, (2) the supervision was inadequate. 

Mr. Thomas } the Inspector-General , said that the head watchman was not a person of 
sufficient authority and, to Lave the station master as the executive head, was the woist 
possible arrangement. The station master did nothing whatever to stop pilferage. He had 
known a station master object to a suggestion from a policeman that he should do something 
to stop it. The general pay in Madras was Rs. 15 which was quite insufficient. An improve* 
ment in the class of men was necessary, the type of men employed in the Police being satis- 
factory. Greater scrutiny regarding their antecedents was also necessary. The hours of work 
should be greatly curtailed. At present the average watchman worked from dusk till dawn, 
fie thought that it would be advisable to place the watch and ward under Police control, some- 
thing on the line of the arrangements existing in the Kclar Goldfields. There ought to be 
one European supervising officer. 

Mr. Banayngton , Deputy Inspect or- General , Criminal Investigation Depot twenty said 
that more responsibility for crime should be put on the Watch and Ward. The Police did 
not supervise them officially, but m practice they did when thefts were bad, 

Mr. TPvidle, Superintendent , Railway Police , Tn* Jnnopohj } suggested that if it were not 
possible to put the Police in control the Watch and Waid should be encouraged to have a greater 
sense of responsibility ly granting them gratuities and extending to them the advantages ot 
the General Provident Fund. Toe railways would probably raise objections as these suggestions 
if adopted would mean a great increase in expenditure. A third possibility would be to get a 
business man to take over the whole thing on contract. Enquiries into antecedents should be 
made through the Railway Police. He had known of eases m which the Souta Indian Rail- 
way had employed dismissed policemen as watchmen. 

Inspector Uoraisamy suggested that the Watch and Ward should be made to deposit a 
certain sum in advance. This system had been tried with success in the Madras and Southern 
Mahratca Railway. Men of better physique and better sense and younger men were required. 
At present ordinary street coolies who were past work were recruited. 

Inspector Krishnayya suggested shorter hours. 


Bengal, 

Mr Bradley , Superintendent, Raihcay Police , Howrah , stated that the system, as at 
present worked was far from, satisfactory. Till quite recently the men were miseiably paid* 
Their pay was increased lately but an incremental system should be introduced. The staff 
was undermanned, overworked and ill-organised. In Asansole and Ran del 25 and 83 per cent, 
of the men were convicted in specific cases of theft during 1920. He had to employ detectives 
and extra men for patrols before he could get things right at Asansole but had got good inform- 
ation by paying for it. At Asansole the yard was surrounded by a criminal population. A separate 
Watch and Ward Department should be created with an officer at its head immediately subordi- 
nate to the General Traffic Manager, with assistants at selected places on the line. The force 
should be organised on military or police lines with proper hours for duty and rest. There 
should be a reserve under a subordinate officer for duty at places where outbreaks of thefts occur- 
red. The alternative was to place the duty of the Watch and Ward in the hands of the Police 
but he was not in favour of this idea. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police , Sealdah } mentioned that the Watch and 
Ward jemadars who were ^-sepoys were too old. As the watchmen were drawn from the 
same class as the menials they were afraid to report them. There should be more ^-soldieis. 

Inspector D. N. MuMerjee stated that a committee was appointed some time ago to 
enquire into the Watch and Ward system at Howrah. The members were all experienced 
subordinate officers of the railway and they were unanimous in condemning the organisation. 
In his opinion the best arrangement would be for the Police to take over the Watch and Ward 
duty and to do away with the present system. At present the Police were responsible for the 
detection of crime but the prevention was entrusted to a different organisation. From the 
Police point of view this arrangement was faulty. The Police did the 'Watch and "Ward on the 
jetties of the Port Trust and thefts were less common there. 

Inspector S. C. Banerjee said that the hours were too long and there should be an efficient 
supervising staff. 


Assam. 

The Assam Government was of opinion that the W r ateh and Ward should remain under ihe 
Railway Authorities. 

Mr. Giles 9 Superintendent, Hallway Police , stated that the question of Watch and Ward 
was considered by the Railway and Police authorities with special reference to. Chittagong jetties 
between the years X91U and 1912 when the Railway was altogether opposed to ^ Police control 
except under conditions which would have nullified the advantages from the point of view of 
the Police Department, As regards the general question of W ateh and Ward the Railway 
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would oppose any suggestion to replace their men by the Police under purely Police control 
It would lead to difficulties, and perpetual quarrelling if the Watch and Ward at railway station© 
were done by Railway chowkidars under Police supervision. Special training of constable 
would also bo necessary before it could be done with good results. It would then lead to the 
detection of malpractices on the part of railway subordinates as well as on the part of police 
themselves. 

Inspector Syed Bashmatnllah did not consider the system satisfactory. The number of 
the Watch and Ward should be increased and there should be an independent supervising officer. 
They should be enlisted from a better class of men and no miscellaneous duty such as fetching 
water, making purchases in the bazar, etc,, should be imposed upon them. 

Inspector Vpencli a Chandra Bel was of the same opinion. 


Bihar and Orissa. 


IL\ Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railuay Police , Patna, stated that the system of having 
the Watch and Ward under the Traffic Department was satisfactory but the following defects 
existed: — (a) The number of chowkidars was too small to be of any practical use. (6) The 
chowkidars were poorly paid and were not given the benefits of the Provident Fund, (c) They 
were enlisted without any enquiry being made as to their character and past history. 
(d) There was no supervision. There should be a dafadar over every group of 10 chowkidars. 
Chowkidars should be eligible for promotion to the post of dafadar and men doing the 
work of dafadar s should be given better pests in the Traffic Department. Better working 
would probably be obtained if the Watch and Waid were placed under the Police. 

Mr. Cook , Superintendent , Rail nay Police, Kharagpur, did not consider that the 
system, was satisfactory. The men employed were of low class and were ill-paid and had no 
training. They personally committed thefts of foodstuffs. Pensioned sepoys would probably 
he the best men to employ. 

Rabu P. B . Misra , Deputy Superintendent of Police, considered the system satisfactory 
except for supervision. He suggested the appointment of a special staff for the purpose. 
Supervision and checks by station masters and goods clerks were nominal. Gurkhas and 
retired military men had proved a failure as chowkidars. He quoted his experience at Asansol 
where after a short time they became receivers. The present class was suitable if paid sufficiently 
and properly supervised. They should not be allowed to remain at one station for any length of 
time and should be severely punished for negligence and handsomely rewarded for good work. 

Inspector Indar Sen Sachar did not consider that the present system was satisfactory 
for the following reasons : — (a) An unsatisfactory class of men was recruited. (5) Want of 
discipline and indefinite nature of duties, (c) D nlimited terms for which a chowkidar was posted 
at different stations. Transfers of chowkidars depended entirely on their ability to keep 
the establishment clerks in the office of the District Traffic Superintendent in a good humour. 
Owing to their position under the Station Master if the latter happened to be slack or 
dishonest, which was the rule rather than the exception he had to connive at what the 
chowkidars did to supplement their small pay. u It is an open secret that no chowkidar pays 
for his food but helps himself from the stock of booked and unbooked consignments in 
the goods skid which are in his charge/* The Railway Pqliee should not undertake the 
“Watch and Ward of railway property as that system had been condemned, but each 
Railway District; should have a Watch and Ward Department and chowkidars should be 
recruited in consultation with the Superintendent of Railway Police. A mixed class of men 
should be recruited, preferably ^-soldiers and Gurkhas. Chowkidars should not remain at 
stations for longer than a year. For every ten stations there should be a dafadar whose 
duty should be the supervision of the work of chowkidars. Above him there would be a 
Sergeant under orders of the District Traffic Superintendent, who would be responsible for the 
supervision of tbe Watch and Ward staff in his jurisdiction and would be constantly on tour. 
The railway authorities should either take the loan of an officer of the rank of Sub-Inspector 
of Police from the r Police Department or at least appoint men of that status and qualification 
in tbe post. The Watch and Ward staff should not be under station masters. The number of 
chowkidars to be employed at a particular station should be fixed in consultation with the 
Superintendent of Police, and when traffic conditions demanded the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent should augment this number from a small reserve. The practice of station masters 
employing temporary local men in vacancies and reporting the matter to the District Traffic 
Superintendent for approval should be abolished. 

Inspector Fouzdar Naram Knar was not in favour of the present system, the defects 
. being* (1) Insufficient staff. (2) Nature of supervision. (3) Underhand practices. 
(4) Poor pay. (5) No verification of character. The force should be under the control of 
the Police for the sake of better discipline. Chowkidars should have a chance of rising to 
the post of dafadar, constable and even head-constable in the case of good work. If possible, 
ex-Aimy men should be recruited. * At present there was no control over the working of 
chowkidars. If they wenfc to sleep in the yard when supposed to be on duty there was 
nobody to take thorn to task. They imagined that their duty was simply to report to the 
station master on duty when' they found any seal broken in tbe yard, 



Central' Provinces, 

Ifri Dciffkton,, Inspector- General of Police, dJi not consider that the system worked 
satisfactorily. The remedy was to enforce responsibility on the Traffic Department. Pour* 
fifths of the crime reported arose from defective supervision. The pay of the upper subordinates 
of the Traffic Department was insufficient to keep them from temptation. Railway Companies 
paid enormous sums annually ia compensation for goods lost or stolen and if a really substan- 
tial salary was given it would result in a corresponding decrease m compensatory expenditure, 
enormous saving of time and work and loss to merchants. 

( 1 ) Messrs Hurst, (2) Mayberry, \3) Glackaa , (4) Sharif Muhammad Khan, (5) Mazkar 
Haql, and (6) Bcuj Hath Kaula 3 all thought that the present system was unsatisfactory® 

Defects specified were 

(a) Inadequate control (X), (3) and (4', . 

(b) Lack of supervision (1), (4) and (5;. 

(c) Poor quality— 

(i) Old and feeble (4), (5). 

(iz) Bad characters f4), (5). 

(tii) Poor class (2), (3). 

(cl) Men were local men and were kept too long in one place (5) . 

(e) Hours were too long (5). 

Suggestions mentioned were 

( 0 ) Employ pensioners (8). 

(5) Put Watch and Ward under Police permanently (5) or temporarily (4), 

(c) Transfers of railway menials to be reported to Police (4). 

Hyderabad (Deccan,) 

Mr. Crawford , Deputy Inspector -General, Hallway Police, thought that the 
system was not satisfactory because the persons often responsible for pilfering were either the 
immediate superiors or colleagues of the watchmen who were not sufficiently supervised Their 
hours were too long; they were on duty for 12 hours at a stretch, t.e., from 7 a.b i. to 7 p.m, and 
from 7 p.m to 7 a.m. No care was taken to see that the men on duty from 7 p m. to 7 a.m. 
did not work on their own during the dav and come to work in the evening to lie down and 
sleep. The strength of the Watch and Ward was not insufficient. It was the supervision that 
was bad. Watchmen should be placed under a gazetted officer of the Hail way who should 
enlist and control them. This officer should be known as Superintendent of Watchmen and 
his head-quarters should be at the head-quarters of the Railway Police Superintendent so 
that they might confer and work together to prevent crime. He could have some men under 
him to inspect the watchmen. They could also enquire into cases of theft and shortage and 
help the railway considerably. Men of any class made watchmen but pensioned sepoys and 
policemen who had been subjected to discipline and sentry duty were preferable. Their hours 
should be from 12 noon to 12 midnight and 12 midnight to 12 noon. It was not the proper 
duty of the Police to do Watch and Ward work. (Mr. Crawford added that in Hyderabad the 
Watch and Ward duties were performed by the Railway Police.) 

Rajpixtana* 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General^ Pailway Police, considered that the Watch ard Ward 
establishment should be under the control of the Police. At present the actual supervision 
was most defective as the Traffic Department could not devote any time to it 
except at the cost of neglecting their proper duties. If the Watch and Ward were 
placed under the control of the Police they would be better supervised® The Police 
would also be in possession of the antecedents of the men and would maintain a permanent 
record regarding them. If the Traffic Department were unwilling to relinquish all control 
over the establishment, it should be possible to allow it to continue to enlist the men (the 
present class was satisfactory provided the Police had some power of veto in the case of men of 
bad character), to leave all supervision to the Police and to grant both departments joint 
powers of dismissal. If supervision was made over to the Police, it would be necessary to in- 
crease the strength of Head Constables and Sub-Inspectors. It would, however, be possible for 
the Railway Companies to organise their Watch and Ward as a regular service. The Bombay* 
Baroda and Central India Railway had taken steps to do so. There would be no objection to 
the Watch and Ward being organised as separate branch of the Traffic Department with a 
gazetted officer at its head. Powers of supervision should be given to the Police together with 
authority to exclude men of bad character or to dismiss them with the concurrence of the 
Railway officer in charge of the department. This arrangement would not lead to friction but 
he would prefer that the Watch and Ward should be under the control of the Police* In the 
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Punjab, 
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Police the latter would realise that if they did good work they would secure promotion to 
higher posts. . The present Watch and Ward could only do good work if kept under the 
control of station house office! s. 

Inspector GhnJam Da&tgir did not consider the system satisfactory, the principal defects 
being:. (1) lack of competent hands, ('2} the limited prospects of the staff:, and (3) insufficient 
supervision. The chowkidars should be replaced by legular police working under the Central 
Investigation Agency. Railways did not secure competent hands for Watch and Ward 
duty. The men were often old and physically untit, or at times men w T ere taken who were 
invalided from other departments. The class wanted was men who could tackle thieves 
and who were poweifol and armed. The members of the Watch and Ward had no pros- 
pects whereas if the work were done by the Police it would be done ly men ss ho had 
prospects of promotion. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector-General, as of opinion that the present system was not satis- 
factory and desired the Watch and Ward to be brought under the coatiol of, and run entirely 
by, the Pohee. 

Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohat , stated that 
the present system did not work satisfactorily. A large number of small pilferages and 
thefts occurred and serious eases also were committed occasionally, especially recently when 
prices all-round had been very high. These cases often remained unreported in spite of the 
force employed on Watch and Ward and even if reported could not be brought home to 
offenders for want of judicial evidence. The Watch and Ward should be paid for by the 
Bail way but should be directly under the Railway Police. The work of the Police would 
undoubtedly be increased in dealing with them but results would justify the extra work 
entailed. Supervision by Police officers would be more effective. The members of the "Watch 
and Ward, should be as far as possible c^-soldiers, ^-policemen and other retired Government 
servants. 


Question No. 2 . — What is the system of — 

{a) checking goods at time of loading, unloading and transhipment ; 

(b) supervising the staff employed in handling goods ; 

(c) fastening and sealing wagons ; 

(d) seal-checking ; and 

(e) guarding loaded wagons in yards and on running trains. 

Do you consider the systems in force satisfactory ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Bell , Superintendent, Raihvay Police , referring to {a) and (b) mentioned that at 
present the goods clerk, who was supposed to supervise the handling of goods by palladars, 
had no time to watch them. Consignments were roughly checked, wagons were closed and 
on arrival at destination if a shortage was found, nobody knew where it had occurred, although 
the pilferage had actually been done before loading, and the hags packed so that the damage 
would not show at first glance. At Barabanki, the palladars were searched in 191? after 
their day^s work, and stolen grain was found on all of them, but the case was dropped for fear 
of a strike in war time. Station masters pocketed the money supplied to them by the Railway 
Company to pay the coolies, and allowed the coolies to loot. At some stations the ejolies 
paid the station masters to be allowed to work in the goods shed. A wholetime man was 
required who should be well paid and have no other duties except checking and supervision® 
With regard to (<?), he thought that the Railway should adopt some kind of lock. On 
the metre gauge portion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, locks were used 
between Achnera and Cawnpore, and on the Bengal and North-Western Railway on goods 
trains running at night between Gonda and Unao. These measures had had a good effect, 
A system of soft iron rivets through the wedge cotters on the wagon doors as invented in 
North-Western Railway, Locomotive Department, would be effective. With regard to (d) 
he observed that crime could not be successfully investigated until localized. When a 
constable was put specially on the job at stations at the borders of police jurisdictions good 
results were obtained. The guard in the train got slack when expected to cheek his seals, 
possibly over 100, and neglected his duty. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, referring to (a) and (6), said that station masters 
underpaid the labour they employed. It was often admitted that they let them help them- 
selves in order to eke out theipay. If the Police caught them trouble began. If they 
insisted there was a strike. He cited cases at Barabanki* 

CO H. D. • 
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Impeetor Mocleod staled with reference to (c) that trucks that were loaded were not 
sealed at once, but were sealed along with others. The best course was that as soon as one 
wagon was loaded it should be sealed. Such a measure would check a good deal of pilferage. 
With regard to {d), there should be a special seal -checking staff under the Railway, 
At present seals were checked by the Watch and Ward who were no better at it than 
constables. Guards were supposed to check but did so perfunctorily. 

Inspector Murphy referring to (c), mentioned that a wagon that was loaded at 12 
oViock in the clay would not be sealed till about G or 7 wagons had been loaded, and then 
the sealing and fastening was not supervised by any of the goods staff. It was done 
by the man who was deputed as a sealsman, and theft took place at forwarding stations after 
wagons had been loaded and before they were sealed. With reference to ( d ), he stated that 
the Police put constables on duty for six hours at a time for the purpose of checking seals 
at the borders of jurisdictions simply to localise thefts. Constables were really not competent 
to check sea ] s Such men should know English. The present men could not make out a 
defective seal if, for instance; the cord was cut and knotted behind the label. The present 
practice was simply to make a hasty inspection on both sides of the train and get the 
register signed by the guard; who did not accompany the constable because he had no time 
to do so. 

Mr! Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, referring to (d) stated that the systems in 
force were ui- satisfactory having regard to the prevention of crime on railways and the 
enormous claims paid annually. The result of the joint check of seals by the Police and the 
Railway was farcical. Guards refused to make any check in the majority of cases, signing 
the seal-books in their brakevans when they were brought to them by the constable on duty. 
The latter following the bad example set them made no check; but merely counted the seals 
at the end of the platform as the train passed. Moreover they only concerned themselves 
with seals on the platform side, and did not check the off-side. “This important duty is 
more honoured m its breach than in its observance.^ 

Inspector Farrant considered that the systems were not satisfactory and were capable 
of improvement. Referring to ( c ), he was of opinion that all wagon doors should be fitted 
with locks. lie did not think that top fasteners wore of much use. They were seldom used 
and were alwaj T s out of order. He preferred tin shackles with lead seals to string for the 
reason that doors on hinges became loose and the string often broke. The objection put 
forward about the tin shackles that the label was more liable to get out of place,, could be 
met by placing the label on the side of the wagon. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairai Nali was of opinion that the systems in force were far 
from satisfactory. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz stated that systems (a) and (b) were not satisfactory. Refer- 
ring to ( b ) he stated that it was a fact that a large number of persons worked in the Benares 
Cantonment where he was posted without being paid. The men came in with the merchants 
who brought goods to be loaded and the station master took advantage of their presence to 
help his coolies. 

Snb-In*pector Pearey Shanker stated that the system of supervising the staff handling 
the goods \b), as well as that of chocking seals (dj, required much [improvement. In big 
goods or transhipment sheds there should be Goods Supervisors whose exclusive duty should 
be the supervision of staff handling the goods and there should be a limited number of goods 
trains which should carry only sealed wagons, which should not be attached,, as at present, 
promiscuously to any train. 


Bombay, 

(a) and (5), The witnesses stated that the system prevailing appeared to be that at 
large stations tranship clerks and loading foreman checked goods and supervised the staff 
handling the goods. Elsewhere loading cletks or tranship clerks did the work. 

(c) There were permanent sealsmen at large stations ; at small stations the sealing was 
done by any of the menial staff. The transhipment clerk or the loading clerk were 
also held responsible for this work. 

Mr, Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that the sealing was rarely checked 
and was carelessly done. Lead seals were unsatisfactory because they could be easily opened 
unless properly pressed together with the punch supplied for this purpose. Twine and 
ordinary seals though easily tampered with could soon be detected. 

{d) Number-takers were appointed at large stations. 

Mr, Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that the staff could not work 
satisfactorily owing to want of time, length of train and paucity of numbers. 

According to all the witnesses at least two number-takers were required ^ for each side 
of the train. It was found that some seals were placed too high to be satisfactorily examined 
without the aid of a ladder and it was thought that these were invariably skipped. 

Mr* Ihlmatt, 3 Deputy Inspector- General, stated that the police only did seal-checking as a 
speck! measure, Mr, Robertson, Inspector-General, thought that it might be made part of 
the duty of the railway police. 
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\V) Loaded wagons in yards were guarded by the Watch and Ward si&it', Running 
trains were not guarded except as a special measure undertaken by the police. 

Sy 6-Inspector Bege stated that he deputed 3 or 4 constables in mufti to patrol at night. 
Running train thieves tied up signals and then board ed trains. If the guard or driver c aid 
anything* they stoned them. The police had shot a man at Tluina and arrested three or four 
others. Since then there had been no thefts in that locality. 

The whole system was reported to be unsatisfactory. Transhipment clerks and loading 
foremen could not, in the opinion of witnesses, check goods and supervise loading, handling, 
sealing, etc., in addition to their own duties. Separate officials were required, 

Aiimedabad. 

Mr, lalubkai Eargobiudas , Public Prosecutor, Godhra (Paneh Mahal), referring to {«',) 
stated that clerks generally took loading on trust, 

Mr, Fitzpatrick , a former Inspector of Railway Police, was of opinion that locks ware 
useless. “ Have your wagons bare without foothold or handhold. Men can board a wagon 
now travelling at 20 miles an hour. There are not many such experts but generally one in 
every gang. 93 

Madras. 

(a) The witnesses stated that the cheeking was supposed to be done by the transhipment 
clerks. As a matter of fact it was generally done by their subordinates, In heavy stations 
cleiks had no time to do the checking. 

(b) This was generally left to the coolies. 

(j) The wagons were sealed in the evening after the day's work was over. The witnesses 
were of opinion that the clerks responsible for the loading did not attend to the sealing. 
Wagons remained open and unsealed for hours. 

(d) Seal-cheeking was done at all junction stations by railway watchmen and indepen- 
dently at all larger stations by the railway police with a view to localising offences. 

(e) Loaded wagons in the yards were guarded by railway watchmen who we:e generally 
insufficient and inefficient. The responsibility lay on these men but the railway police also 
O ccasionally made informal arrangements to make the guard more effective. 

The witnesses considered that the rules laid down were sufficiently clear and comprehen- 
sive but that the actual working left much to be desired. The police made an independent 
check of seals at large stations and also patrolled yards and protected running trains. 

Mr, W indie, Superintendent of Fail wag Pol ice, Triehinopoly, thought it was absolutely 
necessary that the police should check seals so as to enable them to localise theft, It did not 
cause friction with the railway but rather tended to keep them up to the mark. 

Bengal, 

(a) Prom the evidence of the witnesses it appeared that it was the duty of the loading or 
tally clerk to check the contents at the time of loading but this duty was frequently delegated 
to some underling. 

(5) The shed supervisor, goods clerk or the head transhipment clerk supervised the 
work of the staff* 

(c) The officials mentioned in (5) sealed the wagons. The fastening and sealing was 
often left to underlings. 

(d) The duty of checking seals mostly fell upon the guard. The Watch and Ward staff* 
number-takers and train clerks also cheeked the seals. In this province seal-checking was 
not performed by the police except on the border where a temporary system existed. 

(e) In yards stationary wagons were guarded by the Watch and Ward staff* On running 
trains and during shunting operations in yards wagons were not guarded. 

The systems in force were not eon s idered satisfactory. Cheeking at the time of loading 
or unloading should invariably be done by a responsible officer of the Watch and Ward staff. 
The officials mentioned in (b) should personally first fasten and seal the wagons. The cheek- 
ing of seals by the Watch and Ward should be frequent and more effective. There should also 
be a separate police staff for the purpose of checking seals at selected points, Wagons should 
be guarded during shunting operations and there should be guards on running trains on 
dangerous sections of the line. 

Mr, Hyde, Inspector- General, in regard to (c), was in favour of lead seals and tin 
fastening. Referring to (d) he was of opinion that seal-checking should be made part of the 
duty of the police, Mr, Simpson, Deputy Inspector- General, supported him, 

Mr, Bradley, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Howrah, referring to (5), stated that the 
railway employees got about four annas a day and so supplemented their income by pilferage* 
At Asansol the Station Superintendent had the contract for loading, As thefts were prevalent 
he deputed a detective there with the result that the coolies struck work* 


o2 
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Jin D. JV T . IIuMarjee corroborated Mr. Bradley. 

jf}\ jEzecJnel, Superintendent, Railway Police , Sealclah , thought that the systems were 
quite good but that a better class of men was required in the supervisory staff and they should 
get more pay. The present staff consisted of very poorly educated persons. Again there was 
not sufficient protection on running trains and wagons were frequently broken into at stations. 
This could be prevented by having 2 or 8 watchmen in a small brake van in the middle of 
each long train, 

Assam, 

(a) The goods are loaded and unloaded by coolies. The police are not present. The 
tally clerk and the transhipment clerk check the numbers and enter details of weighty condi- 
tion of packages, etc., in their books. The goods clerk is held responsible for loading and 
unloading inward and outward goods to his shed and from it. 

(/>) There is no supervision worth the name and no regular system. The station master 
or anybody he may depute supervises. 

(c) The system of fastening and sealing wagons is defective. At the despatching station 
wagons are fastened and sealed in the presence of the station master, goods clerk or transhipment 
clerk. The doors are fastened by tying two rings with string and affixing a card with the 
station seal and the officer’s signature and date. This is done on both sides of the wagon. 
There is also a bolt on one side outside the wagon which can be opened by anybody. On 
journeys wagons are opened, fastened and sealed in the presence of the guard of the train. 
When wagons are left at a siding at destination or elsewhere the wagons are not properly locked 
and sealed after they have had to be opened and a portion of the contents have had to be re- 
moved. 

(d) The number-taker compares the wagons with his books and brings to the notice of the 
station master any defective seals. The station master calls the police in, if necessary, and 
has the wagon locked and the key given to the police under sealed cover until an examination 
can be made. This is done at the earliest possible moment. Responsibility for any shortage 
found lies on the last despatcher who sealed the wagon before the tampei ing was detected. 
Before despatching wagons at starting* stations the guard of the train checks the seals. 

(e) There is no special system for guarding loaded wagons in yards or on running trains, and 
it is in fact from these wagons in such circumstances that many of the thefts are committed. 
The night ehowkidars go round occasionally but they rarely find anything wrong. They are 
supposed to examine the seals. 

The witnesses stated that the rules were not adhered to. The supervision of loading and 
unloading and seal-checking by the police was not recognised as part of their duty. 

Inspector Syed Eashmatnlla observed that guards and brakesmen were not made 
responsible for the loss of any theft which occurred in railway trains. The staff did not attend 
to their duties properly. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr, JEzechielj Superintendent, Paihvay Police , Patna , stated with reference to (a) 
that loading and unloading was supposed to be done by coolies under the supervision of 
the loading clerk, or in small stations where there was no loading clerk under the super- 
vision of station masters or the assistant goods clerks. As a matter of fact 3 or 4 wagons 
were loaded by coolies and then the stacks were counted by the supervising officer only. It 
was at this time that pilferages were committed as the check was merely nominal. 

(5) At Mokameh Ghat there were two Goods Inspectors, one on the East Indian 
Railway and the other on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. Both officers had so much 
office work that they could not properly supervise the transhipment work which was done 
by tally clerks. At other stations transhipment was supervised by goods clerks. At many 
stations merchants had their own agents who saw to the handling of their employer^ 
goods. 

(c) Wagons were fastened and sealed in three ways : — (1) By string with sealing wax 
and card attachment ; (2) by tin shackles with punched seal and card attachment ; (3) by 
wire shackles with punched seal and card attachment. 

Sealing by sealing wax should be abolished as it was very easy with a knife to remove 
the seal and then replace it later. Wire shackles broke occasionally with the oscillation of 
the train and it would be better if they were abolished and only tin shackles were used. The 
stock of tin shackles should be kept under lock and key and a proper account should be kept. 
At present it was possible to pick up an unused tin shackle and utilise it because no check 
was kept and no one seemed to be responsible. They should be stamped with the year of 
issue as also with a serial number and the name of the station to which issued. At 
large stations a record should be kept showing the number of shackles used as also the 
number of the wagon on which used. These accounts should be cheeked by the Travelling 
Inspector of Accounts. Seal-fastening should always be through the cotters and not 
through the rings of the cotter pins. 

(d) The guard was supposed to check the seals o! all sealed wagons on his train : 
(1) when taking over a train; (2) at all stations where his train suffered a detention of 
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15 minutes or more; (8) when leaving his train. At some joint seal-cheeking stations 
the guard and the u ilway police head constable were supposed to cheek seals together. It 
was, however, a well-known fact that guaids seldom cheeked seals on their tiains. They 
might do so when taking over the train but not when arriving at their destination. 

(e) There was no system of guarding loaded wagons when shunting or on running 
trains. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of Hailuey Police, Kharagpur , referring to [a) and {b), 
stated that there was very little supervision and the menial staff were left to do as they 
pleased. Refeiiing to (<?), he said that the goods eleik and his assistant were supposed to seal 
wagons but the duty was nearly always left to menials. He would not go so far as to say 
that the seal was left in charge of chowkidars, but they handled it and it was made over to 
them for the purpose of sealing wagons. Sealing was not done as promptly as it should be. 
There was considerable delay between the cheeking of goods and the sealing of the wagons. 
If the Police were to do seal-checking it should be done by Sub-Inspectors. Referring to {(I), 
it frequently happened that no checking whatsoever was done either by guaids or seal- 
checkers. Referring to (e), at huge stations chowkidars were employed to guard wagons in 
the yards but there was no guarding of running trains. 

Babu P. D. Misra , Deputy Supeiintevdent , refernng to [a), stated that pilfeiages 
occurred between the time of loading and sealing. Referring to (5), supervision was quite 
nominal. The sealing of wagons (e) was unsatisfactory Wagons were loaded and left to 
the mercy of coolies, chowkidars and shunting staff and sealed after much delay, (d) Guaids 
when checking seals signed incorrect certificates as having done so. The police at their 
cheeks neglected seal-cheeking for want of staff. The checking of the contents of wagons 
in the presence of the police was also unsatisfactory. A constable or a, head-constable from 
platform duty attended the checking. Gases had occurred in -which the contents of wagons 
were found short at destination. When asked to explain, the constable or head-constable 
stated that the clerk was responsible for cheeking, the contents were not unloaded from the 
wagon and that he could not inspect and count the number of consignments himself. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar sta ted that the systems, if observed, would be satisfactory, 
but the rules were seldom actually carried out. He suggested (a) the employment of a 
greater number of clerks with definite duties allotted to them and better pay, to carry out the 
duty of unloading, transhipment and loading ; (4) the organisation of a supervising staff for 
this duty at all important stations. An assistant guard should be posted in each mixed train 
in charge exclusively of parcels and luggage, the guard being left to attend to the public and 
to perform other duties in connection with the running of the train ; to bar all communications 
between the guard's compartment and the luggage van and strictly to prohibit guards travel- 
ling in luggage vans, (c) Padlocks should be provided for all luggage vans attached to 
passenger trains. The system of sealing wagons with tin shackles as in use on the East Indian 
Railway and other railways should be made general. Wagons containing’ valuable goods 
should be locked in addition to being sealed. Sealing of wagons should not be entrusted to 
coolies as was permitted now by the goods clerk or the transhipment clerk who should have 
this work done under his personal supervision. At the present time the seal was always left in 
charge of khalasis who were chiefly meant for loading and unloading. If the wagons were 
short-loaded the station master was not likely to know. {£) The cheeking of the contents of 
wagons with defective seals should always be done in the presence of a literate member of the 
Railway Police. Wagons with defective seals or with deficient contents should be cheeked 
immediately and in no case should be resealed in order to be checked at destination. Where 
there was no member of the Railway Police a literate outsider should be brought in as a 
witness. 

Inspector Kouzdar N drain Kmr referring to (a), stated that there was no system. 
Matters were left in the hands of coolies. Only nominal checks were made after consignments 
had been loaded; referring to (!)), that there was no supervising staff; referring to {d), that 
there was no proper system, although seals were supposed to be checked generally with guards 
at all engine-changing stations; and referring to (e) 9 that there was no system of guarding 
wagons in yards except by chowkidars and there was no system at all on running trains 

Central Provinces. 

Jff. Deighton, Inspector- General of Police, stated that— 

(a) was nominally done by loading and unloading foremen ; 

(5) nominally by station masters and goods clerks ; 

{c) nominally by sealsmen, really by hamals ; 

(d) nominally by guards and number- takers ; 

(«?) at large stations by an exiguous staff of chowkidars ; on running trains by guards. 

The police assisted in their own interests to prevent an outbreak of crime. 

The systems of check in force were most unsatisfactory, being merely nominal. The chief 
fault lay in the methods of (<?) sealing wagons which were defective. Seals could easily be 
tampered with while detection was difficult, (d) Seal-checking was a farce, The ordinary 



scaling wax and shackles were used. Even sLaekle seals could be tampered with and tins 
world only be detected by minute examination and not immediately. He had invented a 
seal which on being broken open would let down the wagon doors and had shewn it to two 
companies, bat it was not adopted apparently owing to the initial expenditure entailed. There 
was no security in the present system. All wagons should be locked : that was the secret 
of the whole matter. Sealing fa< ilitated getting to wagons and therefore encouraged 
pilferage. The miscreants knew that it could be tampered with and they had always got the 
excuse that it might have been done m transit or m the yaid. It was done in two places : 
vi:. } the loading and unloading stations. 

Mesws . Hurst, Glnchni and Kanin all agreed with the Inspector-Genera! of Police that 
the systems were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Hurst stated that the staff employed on ( tt ) was generally insufficient for 
the work with the result that mistakes in despatching goods were continually being made. 
(&) The menial staff had every opportunity of pilferage and no one was seriously 
responsible for shortage and pilferage. It was not possible for the station master to 
supervise this part of the work and it was generally left solely to the foreman. On 
the Ben gal -Nagpur Railway the loading contract was given out to station masters, but 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the labour was supplied by the Company. The 
former system was preferable. The coolies were well-paid and if there was anything missing 
the station master was held answerable for the loss ; on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
wheie the contract system did not exist there was practically no one responsible for the 
handling of goods. Admittedly a large number of pilferages never came to notice, but that 
was a matter in which the station master and consignee worked together, (c) The system 
of fastening and sealing wagons was most defective. Seals were easily removed, [cl) Seal- 
checking was also defective. Checking stations were too far apart and the system was not 
sound. Seals could be removed without being damaged and the check at an intermediate 
station seldom disclosed the fact that the seal had been tampered with, (e) There was no 
real guarding of wagons in yards and on running trains. The staff employed for this work 
at stations was insufficient. This was evident from the amount of thefts committed in the 
yards. The guarding of wagons on trains was also defective. Goods trains were on occasion 
held up for hours at intermediate stations. The guard and the brakesman were jointly 
responsible for guarding wagons on the train. They had in addition to attend m shunting 
and to loading and unloading of goods. It was not possible for them to keep an eye on a long 
line of loaded wagons and to do the other items of their work at The same time. 

Sub-Inspector By eel IlazJiar Haqi, referring to [b), the system of labour in force, was of 
opinion that in place of the present contract system of hamali on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
the paid system might be introduced. The merit of the system lay in the bettering of the 
pecuniary condition of the coolies which minimized the chances of mischief. At present the 
station master might receive Rs. 500 for the handling contract, hut would only pay Rs. 250, 
the hamals thus receiving only Rs. 4 or 5 per mensem. The hamals were sometimes rewarded 
by merchants. The majority were local men and maintained bullock carts. The loading, 
unloading and transhipment clerks should be transferred every year to prevent them from 
mixing with menials* 

Mr. Mayberry^ Deputy Superintendent of Police, referring to ( e ), stated that the Watch 
and Ward were supposed to patrol the yard and look after the wagons there but they did not 
do so. 

Inspector Glad an 9 stated that when he referred to the system as being unsatisfactory 
he meant that supervision which was supposed to be exercised was not exercised and seals 
which were supposed to be checked were not checked. He suggested the following re- 
medies : — (1) The staff of loading foremen, unloading foremen and transhipment clerks on 
duty at one time should be doubled and the loading, unloading and transhipment of more 
than one wagon "at a time should not be permitted unless supervised by a foreman or clerk. 
(2) There should be an assistant goods clerk whose duty should be to seal wagons only. 
(8) At stations like Khandwa, Harda, Itarsi and Burhanpur there ought to be seal 
checkers, one for day and the other for night duty. (4) When thefts occurred on running 
goods trains in a certain section an extra guard should be posted on the train whose duty 
should he solely to patrol the train when standing in any yard as thieves generally mounted 
goods trains at a station where an up-gradient commenced, committed the theft^and jumped off 
the train while it was travelling slowly. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr, Crawford > Deputy Inspector- General, Bailway Police , stated that-** 

(a) The Traffic Department left the loading and unloading to the hamals by whom 
they were guided as to what was loaded or unloaded. Until recently there were 
Police Checkers on duty at the goods and tranship sheds of the principal 
stations but th6y had been removed as it had been found impossible for them 
■ efficiently to supervise the loading and unloading of probably a do2?en wagons at 
the same time ; 
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(S) The police or duty at the goods shed supervised the staff so far as it was practi- 
cable ; 

(c) The fastening and sealing o£ wagons was done by a porter who^e wort was often 

very indifferent. The police reported all cases m which the fastening's were 
not secured and the seals were defective ; 

(d) Police Checkers were located at junctions and engine changing stations ; 

(e) There was no police sentry over loaded wagons in yards but the police at several 

stations patrolled running trams 

He was of opinion that these systems worked satisfactorily. 


Rajput ana. 

Mr. Ashdown , Inspector-General, Railway Police , stated that the systems Were as 
follows : — * 

{a) Loading ,' — The bags were first counted on the platform and again after being 
placed in wagons ; Unloading , — The bags were counted when "stacked on the 
goods platform ; Transhipment , — In the case of a wagon containing several 
consignments for several stations, goods were sorted and unloaded on the 
ground and counted. In the case of through consignments the goods were 
counted in each wagon, i,e , inwaids and outwards. 

(U The goods clerk personally supervised ; 

(c) The goods clerk or assistant supervised : 

(d) Seal-checking was done by the goods clerk ; 

(e) This was done by the watch and ward staff. 

Mr, Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police, stated that the system was not 
satisfactory as the goods clerk had too k uch clerical woi k to do to be able to supervise the 
above work, with the result that loading, unL ad mg and sealing weie left to the menial staff 
and this was w here the thefts usually occurred and were entered as missing goods when 
wagons arrived at destination as they were considered seals-mtact wagons. What was required 
was supervision over the goods clerk as he was not above making away with a bale of 
piece-goods himself when loading a wagon. There was no system which would prevent pallor* 
dan from stealing unconsideied trifles and probably too strict a regime would result in strikes. 


Sind. 

(a) Mr, Bailer, Superintendent , Railway Police , Kaiachi , stated that loading and un- 
loading were supervised by low-paid railway clerks and merchants' mukaddams. The tranship- 
ment at Hyderabad was done by a contractor. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali stated that the loading was mostly done 
by menial staff and not by the station master and supervising staff themselves. The staff 
then communicated the number of packages to the station staff who entered them in their 
r egisters accordingly. 

(4) Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that low-paid railway 
servants did this important work. The labour employed consisted of coolies in many eases of 
doubtful character. 

Inspector Khan SaMb Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali stated that the arrangements for (4) were 
similar to those mentioned in {a), 

(c) Mr . Barker , Superintendent , Railway Police , Karachi, thought that this was left 
mostly to coolies. He could not urge too strongly the provision of a patent bolt or lock to goods 
wagons. In a busy year when the running tram thief was hard at* work the short loader and 
the station yard thief alto had a good time and the shortages reported due to thefts from 
running trains went up. The only method of protecting goods was to introduce a thief-proof 
goods wagon by providing each with a patent bolt or lock. Once the running train thief wrs 
eliminated short-loading, short-unloading and thefts in yards would cease to a very great 
extent as it would no longer be possible to throw the blame on the running train thief. It 
would then be easy to locate crime and the Police would not be misled by i€ seal-deficient/' 
“tape-knotted” and other such devices. To endeavour to protect goods trains by sending 
one or two constables in charge of each was useless and a waste of men. For on c 3 thing the 
constables could only find accommodation in the brake-van at the end of a train generally 
consisting of about TO or more vehicles and on a dark night they could not see beyond the 10 
la»t wagons at the most. Patrols on gradients, not permanent but frequently moved from 
place to place, were effective in dealing with running train thieves. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali stated that the menial staff fastened and 
sealed vsragons v The seal was sometimes left with the chowkidar. 

(t 1} Mr* Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that guards, trains 
-clerks and at some stations the police were supposed to do this. 
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Inspector Khan Sahih Mubarak All Ryder All stated that checking was done’ by the 
go ' ids clerk hut the seal remained with the ehowlcidar at stations where the loading clerk was 
inefficient. As soon as checking was finished the chowkidar or the menial staff committed 
mischief by breaking the seals, pilfering and r sealing. Tney obtained many such 
opportunities. 

[e) Mr. Barker, Supennt endent, Bailway Police, Karachi, stated that in yards goods 
wagons were guarded by chowkidars and on running trains by guards and in some cases by 
chowkidars and poln.e as well. He eo \sidered the system most unsatisfactory. If the rules 
were carried out and altered to some extent so that there might be a responsible and well-paid 
person m big station yards to supervise the loading himself and do the checking and sealing 
and above all if the wagons were locked the system might be rendered satisfactory. It was 
really the staff rather than the rules that were at fault. 

Inspector Khan Sahih Mubarak Ah Ryder Ali stated that the present system of Police 
travelling with trains was satisfactory. If the loading was done in the presence of a high 
official and the seal was taken charge of by him there .would hardly be an opportunity for 
mischief at starting stations. The station staff sometimes sent out men with running trains 
who broke the seals at watering stations where they were resealed. When the wagon arrived 
at the cheeking station the theft would be reported to have been committed between the 
starting place and the watering station. If the packages were removed with the consultation 
of the Traffic staff at the starting stition they sent a special man by 23 IJp whffh left 
Karachi at 11-30 p m. in advance of tbe above goods train. As soon as that train arrived at 
Dabeji the man got down and on arrival of the goods train, as he already knew the number 
of the wagon, he broke the seal of that wagon. The wagon being kutcha-sealed was cheeked 
at Kotri and theft was thus said to have been committed while the train was in motion 
between Karachi and JDabeji and therefore th 3 offence remained undetected and no burden 
Jay on the railway staff of the starting station. The man then returned by the next train 
and went on duty. 


Punjab. 

(a) Checking is performed by the^ loading and unloading clerks and in some cases by 
tally clerks 

(b) Loading and unloading clerks and tally clerks supervise the handling staff. 

(<?) In some cases the wagons are only fastened by means of a piece of string or tape 
with a seal card attached. In a few cases the staple fastenings are riveted. 

{d) Seals are checked at stations where a sufficient halt is made by guards and chowki- 
dars. 

(e) Wagons in yards are guarded by chowkidars. Occasionally but very rarely chowki- 
dars are sent with running goods trains. 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector-General of Police, referring to (c), stated that any slack method 
of sealing wagons was an incentive to crime and as such the Local Government must be 
interested in the matter. Kail ways should employ the very best method of preventing thefts 
from sealed wagons. The present arrangement of tape and card-board was not the best 
method. Either locks, bolts or rivets should be employed. 

Mr. Stead , Assistant Inspector-General of Police, referring to {a), stated that the system 
appeared satisfactory, but the staff was apparently insufficient. He urged the introduction 
of cages on passenger platforms for the safe custody of parcels awaiting shipment ; referring 
to (S) he stated that the supervising staff was said to be inadequate, and referring to (c) he 
thought the present methods were unsatisfactory. Wagons should be rendered thief-proof 
by riveting, locking or some other method of fastening. .Riveting, so far as it had bem 
tried, had been proved infallible, (d) Seal-checking, as far as his experience went, was of 
little value in locating crime. It was often abused to cover short-loading and other yard 
delinquencies. It was extremely difficult to examine seals carefully on a long goods train at 
night and when the duty was perfunctorily performed (as was almost invariably the ease 
where irksome routine duties were concerned), the results were misleading. All that could 
be said in its favour was that it had perhaps a moral effect. Seals were often regarded as 
intact, whereas they were really not intact and that meant that the investigation was more or 
less permanently blocked. If wagons were properly fastened seal-checking would be generally 
unnecessary. In the present circumstances the only su^e method of localising thefts from 
running goods trains was the employment of police on such trains, a system used with success 
whenever epidemics of such crime occurred on particular sections of the line. Referring to (e) 
he drew attention to his remarks on Question I and stated that additional police should be 
employed in important areas and, when necessary, for protecting running goods trains. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent of Police, referring to (a), (b) and 

(c), stated that the systems in force were not satisfactory. The supervising staff should be 
increased according to local requirements and the wagons should be locked or some sort of 
key system should be introduced to prevent access by outside thieves. Referring to (d), 
he said that if wagons were properly locked there was no need of seal-checkings otherwise 
it was necessary in order to localise crime. Referring to (e) he said that armed police 
patrols in yards and on running trains were most necessary. The Police bad no concern 
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with the Watch and Ward. On account of the number of crimes he had arranged in the 
Rawalpindi Station to put policemen on patrol duty during the night ard to ^ipeivNo 

the Watch and Ward, although there was no extra staff sanctioned for"’ this duty. Bat at 

this time when famine was prevailing, the railway thieves were very dangerous and were 
armed with ch/iabies Between Wazirabad and Shahdam, and again between Shalidara and 

Jaramvala, the thieves w r ere generally armed with chhahic s. lie was of opinion that 99 jm- 
cent, of the guards on trains were thieves. Guard Williams, fm instance, had 21 cases 
against him. He was eventually arrested and convicted in Lahore. If packages of fresh 
fiuit containing mangoes for example were sent, not one mangoe would be obtained 
at the other end. Consignments booked at owneffs risk ne\er reached owners safeh . 

He cited the case of a retired Civil Surgeon in Shialpur who sent some ai tides to 
his daughter The guard stole the consignment and when later his house was seaiched in con- 
nection with another ca<e all the ai tides were recovered. Another guard, a resident of Giijiat, 
stole a box belonging to a passenger. He was prosecuted and convicted. 

Inspector Ghulam Dusty ir referring to [a) stated that the system worked satisfactoiily at 
small stations, but at iaige centres the cleiks relied on brokers and porters ; referring to 
(6) and (c) he said that the systems were unsatisfactory. The present methods afforded great 
temptation to thieves. Referring to (d), he said that the system wa,3 useful to a certain 
extent at boundaries, otherwise it amounted to practically nothing. Referring to (<?), he 
stated that the system was unsatisfactory. 


North- We st Frontier Province, 

Khan Sahib Rada Talia Muhammad Khan, Super into tide tit of Police , KoJat , stated with 
reference to (a) that loading, unloading and transhipment clerks did this work. (5) Goods 
clerks supervised the staff employed in handling goods. The system of labour employed on 
the railway was that of contract labour. Mr. Tomkins, Inspector- General of Police, was 
of opinion that the contractor should be held responsible for work done under (a) and 
(/,) and that his seal should be put on wagons, {c) Menial staff under the super- 
vision of clerks mentioned in [a) and ( b ) above performed this duty. The cleiks -were 
supposed carefully to supervise and cheek the work, but in consequence of over-work 
their supervision was purely nominal, and menials, porters and handling staff were left 
to do as they pleased, the result being that about 70 per cent, of packages were 
tampered with. Much of this ciime remained unreported, because any small difference in 
weight at destination was ascribed to difference in various scales, and also because a 
portion of it was shown as missing goods and because deliveries were taken by careless 
and ignorant consignees without making much fuss. The only remedy was proper 
supervision by an increased and better paid staff. At important transhipping, forwarding 
and receiving" stations, where work was heavy, there should be responsible officials of the rank 
of a senior station master personally to supervise the work, (cl) Seal-checking was done at 
starting stations by guards in charge of trains, at destination by trains clerks and other 
officials such as assistant station masters and by the Railway Police at border stations of 
the province. In the North-West Frontier Province, the Railway Police cheeked seals at (1) 
Kbairabad, two men, (2) Khushalgarh, one man, and (31 Isakhel, one man. Mr. Tomkins, 
Inspector-General, suggested that there should be electric lights on the brake-vans and at 
intervals on long trains worked off the axle and illuminating powerful side lights on both sides 
of the train, (e) Loaded wagons in yards were guarded bv railway ehowkidars and on running 
trains by guards in charge of trains. The number of ehowkidars detailed for this duty was 
often insufficient and very often loaded wagons were carelessly left standing and were not 
shunted and collected on one siding, thus making the work of ehowkidars more difficult. 
Guards in charge of trains could not possibly keep an eye on both sides of their trains either 
while running between stations or while waiting at a station when they had other -work to do. 
There should be 2 police constables or -2 ehowkidars on the train, who should be armed with 
smooth-bore muskets, as the police in the North-West Frontier Province had to deal with 
more truculent people than most of the places in the rest of India. The thieves were 
generally armed with pistols or even rifles and worked in large gangs. They came down and 
Footed stations. Recently they had looted Horiwalla in Bannu district. A similar case 
occurred near Kohat. Recently, they also kidnapped two station masters near Nowshera and 
ran away with railway property. The train guards should check all seals at ail stations where 
a stoppage of more than 10 minutes occurred. 


Question No. 3. — 'Are the lighting anci fencing -in of goods sheds and tranship* 

ment sheds satisfactory ? 

United Provinces, 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police , mentioned that in most stations and yards, the 
lighting arrangements were generally inadequate. It was a matter to which he had called 
special attention in more than one official report. 

60 H. D. *> 
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J Ir, Begun, D< /jury Inspector-General, mentioned that in his section there were no 
adequate lighting arrangements m any of the large yards. Many .yards were extensive and a 
huge proportion of the area was in daikness. 

J Jr, Acocl, Superintendent of Police , mentioned that lighting arrangements were very 
defective. 

3L\ Bed, Superintendent, Haihcay Police, stated tbit the arrangements were inadequate 
everywhere ou the metie gauge. He did not think that that fencing or walls alone would 
prevent thefts from station yards unless they were very high, and there were reliable sentries 
at spots where the rails passed through them, and at gates for goods and passengers "What 
was wanted was a disciplined watch and waid, and a pat* oiling staff similar to a City Police 
outpost. 

Air. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent, stated that all the yards and off-sides of trains 
should be properly lighted. 

Inspector Mad cod mentioned that generally thefts were committed during the dark 
hours in the morning when the lights were out, and special arrangements should be made to 
deal with these contingencies, 

Mr* Sharps, Superintendent, Hallway Police, Apia, stated that a senior railway 
officer .when addressed on the subject replied ee with the Railway Board cutting down the 
budget by several erores such matters have to go by the board P 

Inspector Far rani stated that vast improvement was required — specially in the matter of 
lighting which at small stations was practically nil 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairai Nabi stated that the Railway Authorities suffered heavy 
losses in connection with the payment of claims, and if they made arrangements for the 
proper lighting and fenoing-in of goods sheds and yards the amount so spent would be 
reduced to a nominal figure. 

Sub-Inspector Fearey Shunler suggested that yards and goods sheds should be provided 
with fencing at least of the height of a man. In comparison with the huge amount at present 
paid in claims the suggestion would prove economical in the long run for the railways. 

Bombay. 

The witnesses did not consider that the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds were on the 
whole satisfactory. 

Mr. Holman , Deputy Inspector- General, stated that only the large yards were properly 
lighted and gaps were allowed to remain in fences. 

Mr, Justin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that he had noticed that even where 
an elaborate steel fencing bad been erected battens had been removed in order that railway 
employees might have a short cut to the bazar or to their quarters and that no notice bad been 
taken of the matter by the Railway Company. He gave an instance at Igatpuri. Again, 
property could easily be lifted over low fencing. 

Madras, 

The witnesses were generally of opinion that the lighting and fencing-in of goods sheds 
and transhipment sheds was not satisfactory. 

Mr* Windle, Superintendent of Hailway Police , Trichinopoly, remarked that lights used 
to be put out at night when working stopped. 

Bengal. 

The witnesses considered that lighting in some of the yards stood in need of improvement 
and that the fencing of goods and transhipment yards was quite inadequate. 

Mr. Bzechiel , Superintendent , Hailway Police , Sealdah, thought that as g*oods sheds remain" 
ed closed during the night, good lighting there was not necessary. Transhipment sheds 
required good lighting as they could not be fenced in. 

Assam, 

Mr Giles , Superintendent , Railway Police, mentioned that goods sheds were unlighted 
and unfenced and transhipment yards were generally lighted adequately butpiot^feneed. 

Inspector Sped Ilashnatullah stated that there was practically no lighting and fencing- 
in of goods sheds and transhipment sheds. 

Inspector Upendra Chandra Deb agreed. 

Behar and Orissa, 

, Mr . Bzechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, stated that no work was done 
in the goods sheds at night. The sheds were locked at night and a lamp kept burning outside, 
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T hefts jErom goods slieds were very rare. All goods sheds were closed in. There was no fencing- 
in goods sheds. Transhipment sheds were badly lighted. They were open sheds Yards 
were very badly lighted and the absence of satisfactory lighting greatly facilitated thieving. 

J I r. Cook, Super i niendent of Railway Police, Kharagpur , stated that the lighting and 
fencing-in goods sheds and transhipment yards was not satisfactory. Lighting on the whole 
was inadequate and transhipment sheds were mostly open and frequented by numerous 
outsiders. 

Baht, P. D. 1 Misra, Deputy Superintendent a ad Inspector Fouzdar Korn a Knar 
agreed with Mr. Cook. 

Inspector hid nr Sea Sachar stated that both were unsatisfactory. He doubted if 
there was any goods shed on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, which was provided 
with lamps. None of the goods sheds was fenced-in. The whole line u as unfeuceJ, and even 
if there was any fencing at any station, this was never kept in good repair. What was 
required in the case of important goods sheds was regular palisading. 


Central Provinces, 

Mr, Deighton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that both the lighting and fencing- 
in of goods sheds and transhipment varus were most unsatisfactory. Goods sheds were mostly 
open 

Messrs. Mayberry, Sha nf Muhammad Khan , Mazhar Xagi and Bui] noth Kendo agreed. 

Mr, Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Sauyor, stated that the lighting at the 
majority of large stations in the Central Provinces was satisfactory. At the majority of sta- 
tions there was no fencing around transhipment yards and goods yards. Goods sheds were 
fenced but were not large enough to accommodate all the goods being handled with the result 
that goods were stacked outside in the open. 

Inspector Glachm stated that the lighting in goods sheds was satisfactory but in 
transhipment sheds was unsatisfactory. Tne goods sheds at Harda and Itar&i were not only 
too small but were not fenced. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General of Paihoay Police, stated that neither 
was satisfactory. More closed goods sheds were necessary. At many stations goods were 
often allowed to lie even at night unprotected on the passenger platforms. Sometimes 
one or two liamals were made to sleep near such parcels but they did not constitute an effici- 
ent ward. Goods should not be left lying indiscriminately on the tranship platform— they 
should be loaded into wagons which should be sealed. More lamps were required. 

Rajputana, 

Mr, Ashdoion, Inspector- General of Paihoay Police, stated that the lighting 
and fencing-in of yards, goods sheds and transhipment sheds was not satisfactory. The use of 
high-power lamps in certain cities had already considerably reduced the number of burglaries. 
It would undoubtedly have the same effect in goods and transhipment sheds, but it would be 
necessary to light the whole yard, otherwise wagons would be shunted into dark places* and 
there looted. 


Sind, 

Mr, Barker, Superintendent, Pailway Police, Karachi, did not consider the lighting and 
fencing-in of goods sheds and transhipment yards satisfactory. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak All Hyder Ali stated that where there was fencing 
with locks the system was satisfactory. In some places there were open sheds having only a 
roof. These sheds should be fenced and locked. All sheds should be lit. At present some 
had lights and some were unlit. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General , did not consider that the lighting and fencing- 
ixi of goods sheds and transhipment yard were satisfactory. The arrangements were generally 
inadequate. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim and Inspector Ghulam Hastgir agreed with Mr, Stead. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Skakib Pana I alia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police , Achat, 
stated that neither the lighting" nor the fencing-in of goods sheds and transhipment 
sheds was satisfactory. Although this improvement would cost much money at the outset, 
it would pay In the long run. Enclosed spaces were provided at stations, goods slieds and 
transhipment sheds, but they were insufficient for the volume of traffic and consignments were 
often left outside such spaces, 

J> % 
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Question Xo, 4,— 'Are pilferages or thefts from — 

{a) goods sheds of goods boohed or unbooked ; 

(5) transhipment yards ; 

(c) goods trains ; and 

(d) passenger trains {luggage booked or unbooked) frequent on the 

length of railway in your charge and do the railway police take 
any cognizance of such cases , or measures to prevent such losses ? 
If not, do you consider that they should do so ? 



United Provinces. 



Name. 


Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Kaye, LG, ... 

„ Begbie, D.I.Gr. 

„ Fitzpatrick, X)y. S.P. 
Inspector Macleod ... 

„ Murphy 

Mr. Sharpe, S.P. 

« ft . ft Si »•« 

(1), (c), (less numerous) 

(5) , (e), ditto 

W 

(6) 

(6) . 

(a). (6). (e) (very) (d) 


Inspector Fairaut «. s 

tm Hi •«* 

(a), (c) 

(b), ( d ) 

„ Ehaiiat Nabi ... 

ti« • « e .•« 

{p), (£), (<■), (d) 



Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz 

... ... •«. 

(a), (5). (c), (d) 


„ Peaiy Shunter 

SB. ».» BBS 

(a), (b), (e), [d) 



Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General oj Police , mentioned that thefts and pilferages were as a 
rule reported to, and taken cognizance of b y, the Railway Police. Measures were taken to 
prevent such losses by deputing train guards with passenger trains for night journeys. Wait- 
ing halls and platforms and yards were also patrolled to a certain extent. Pie did not 
consider that the Police should be held responsible for losses in jards. The bulk of the thefts 
took place from (h) yards, It was all a question of protection, Thefts from (c) running 
trains were less numerous. 

Mr, Begbie , Deputy Inspector-General, mentioned that yard thefts (5) were the heaviest 
form of crime. The Police did not patrol the sheds as they had not got the men. Thefts 
from running goods trains (c) came next in order. 

Mr, Acock, Superintendent of Police , mentioned that this was a most troublesome 
question because the greater portion of goods in goods sheds did not belong to the railways at 
all, but was the property of merchants awaiting booking and was left in charge of their men. 
Station masters had no interest in such goods, since there was no likelihood of a claim being 
lodged against the railway. He thought that the railway ought to take responsibility for 
unbooked goods lying in i heir premises. Then there was the question of handling. 
Station masters and goods clerks loaded the stuff into wagons and were paid per thousand 
mamids. If they were able to load more cheaply than the railway paid they got the 
difference. They loaded more cheaply by not paying or underpaying labourers who helped 
themselves to wheat, rice, sugar, etc. The goods clerks or the station masters also paid the 
Railway Police to leave them alone. If the Superintendent insisted on coolies being arrested 
lor pilfering, they struck, as deprived of their wages, they had to steal to live. Some railway 
officers said that transhipment clerks robbed in order to pay the Police. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent , stated that pilferages and thefts mainly 
occurred at (b) transhipment sheds. 

Inspector Macleod mentioned that the Police took cognizance of all pilferages reported to 
them. The reports came through the Head of the Department and generally many days 
elapsed before they arrived. In cases of complete consignments, the Claims Officers sent cases 
to the Police for enquiry. On an average, it took 10 to 15 days to receive a report. 
Pilferages from transhipment sheds (b) were as high as 90 per cent, of total. It was really 
a question of supervision. 

Inspector Murphy mentioned that thefts in transhipment yards (5) were very prevalent, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent, and occurred in the following way. A wagon arrived 
with seals intact. The stuff was unloaded and taken out in the transhipment shed and 
loaded in another wagon. During the loading operation pilferage took place. There was no 
proper supervision in transhipment sheds. It was not the business of the Police to supervise 
matters in the transhipment shed. 

Sublnspector Peary Shtmker stated that in the ease of thefts from {a) goods sheds and 
(i) transhipment yards the only preventive measures taken by the Police were to go on sur- 
prise raids during dark nights. Thefts of these two classes could only be prevented by enlist-* 
ing a better class of ekowkidars. 
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Paragraph IT of the Government Railway Police Manual United Provinces lays down that ail crimes 
committed witnm the limits of a station raid, and (wherever they are commuted) all offences m i fuming arood? 
01 passenger trams and offences against the Railway Act shall be registered and investigated by the Railway 
Police. 

Paragraph G of Appendix VI to the Manual states . — 

In the following circumstauces it would be usual for the officer concerned to presume the commission of 
an offence-^ 

(1) short receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals deficient or with top fasteners or ventilator- 

open* 

(2) pilferage or abstraction flora consignments in wagons arnvrag with seals deficient or uith lop 

fasteners ci ventilators open, 

(31 abstraction of goods by boring into bottoms of wagons. 

(4) goods missing from wagons with seals replaced by Lezai locks, 

(5) abstraction from booked luggage or parcels, 

(6) mi&sing luggage or parcels despatched by passenger train, 

(7) goods missing from station premises or goods shed. 


Bombay, 


Name. 

Mr. Holman, D. I, G. 
,, O’Brien, S P. 

« Austin, Dy. S. P. 
Sub-Inspector Regc 


Frequent, Infrequent . 

(a), (&), (c) (very) (d) 

(c), (d) (a), \b) (non-cog.), 

(c), \d) (a), ib) ( }. 

(«). (e) (d) 


Mr. Robertson, hi specter ‘General, stated that the increase in cases was due to high prices 
and also to the recent orders about registering reports of crime on the Bombay* Baioda and 
Central India Railway. 


Mr, Holman, Deputy hi sped or- General, Southern Range, thought that there ought to he 
a special branch of the Railway Police for dealing with the missing goods type of thefts as 
distances were very great and the ordinary Police had not the time to devoce to such enquiries. 

Mr, O'Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Bared d and Central India Railway, 
thought that the Police should take cognizance of cases under \a) and (b) . 

Mr* Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that thefts from booked luggage under [a] could 
only be attributed to railway employees who had access to brake vans. He thought that these 
eases were committed by the second guard who was locked up in the parcel van. The District 
Police were laughing at the Railway Police because things were quiet in the districts while 
railway thefts were increasing. 

Sub-Inspector Rege stated that thefts of parcels were common at Victoria Terminus till 
the parcels office was removed. There was no system of gate passes and people could easily 
get in and out of the yard. 

Mr, Lallulhai Hargolindas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra ( Punch Mahals), mentioned that 
last year goods worth four or five lakhs were stolen from running goods trains which the 
thieves boarded on inclines. The thefts ceased when the District Magistrate ordered the 
village watchmen to patrol the line. In other cases the Watch and Ward acted in collusion 
with village thieves. 

Rule 778 (2) of the Bombay District Police Manual orders that cognizable offences committed against 
person or property in running trains, goods or passenger shall be registered and investigated by the Railway- 
Police, 


Madras. 

Mr* TIannyngion, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation De/oartmcni, and 
Mr* Doraiswami, Inspector of Police, stated that cases under all the heads were fairly 
frequent. The Police look action on cases reported and with a view to prevent such looses 
constables were deputed to travel in guards'" vans and Hoe patrols were instituted at particular- 
ly criminal parts of the line, Mr. Hannyngton stated that it was a great drawback that the 
police deputed for this duty were not armed. 

Mr. Windle , Superintendent of Raihcay Police , Tnchinopoly , South Indian Railway , 
stated that practically all thefts were from booked goods. Thefts were mostly recorded from 
transhipment yards and goods sheds. He gave the following figures to support his con- 
tention 

(1) Thefts from running trains 

(2) » trucks and goods sheds 

(8) » „ passenger trains 

He ascribed tbe high figures of No. (2) to inefficient "Watch and Ward arrangements. 


1918. 1919. 

233 269 

SOT 437 

160 177 
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E ale <342, Volume I, Executive Orders, Madras Police, says *— 1 On receipt of a report (by tele^am or 
ofchenvisef lrom a railway official wnicli appears to show that a cognizable offence has been committed the 
station Louse officer will at once send in a Fust Information Report and proceed to make an nn estimation 
according* to the Criminal Procedure Code. 19 

Bengal, 

Name. Frequent. Infrequent 

Mr Bradley, S. P. ... ... ... - (a) 9 {b)> (c), d) 

„ Ezechiel, S. P. ... ... ... ... ( b\(c) (a), (d) 

Inspector Mukharjee ... ... ... (a), W» (d) (b) 

9> XJaneijee ... ... ... ... (b) 3 (c), (d) {a) 

The Railway Police take cognizance when reported. When serious outbreaks occur the 
Police take preventive measures which however cannot be sustained owing to the routine 
work being disorganised by the withdrawal of men from various police stations and posts 
for this purpose, 

Mr. Bradley , Superintendent of Railway Police, Howrah, was of opinion that a small 
reserve should be placed at the disposal of the Superintendent of Railway Police for such 
duties. Both at Howrah and at Asansol he had placed an Inspector and couple of Sub- 
Inspectors and some constables of the detective staff incharge of a systematic patio! all 
through the yards which had proved very successful. Men were continually arrested and 
good information was obtained by spending a certain amount of Secret Service moneys 
but the system could not be adopted indefinitely owing to lack of staff. 

Mr* Ezechiel} Superintendent of Railway Police , Sealdah , thought that it was not at 
all desirable that the Railway Police should take preventive measures , as if they were to do so 
the question of responsibility would arise and the Police would be held responsible for any 
loss or theft. 

Rule 92, Volume VI, Police Regulations, says — All cognizable crime committed within railway limits 
shall be registered and investigated by the Railway Police. It is not necessary to wait for the complaint of 
a railway official, except in cases under section 101, Railway Act. 

Assam. 

Name. Frequent, Infrequent. 

Mr. Giles, S. P. ... ... ... ... (5), (c) (a), (d) 

Inspector Kaslimatulla ... ... ... (d) (a) s ( b ), (c) 

P9 XL C. Deb ... ... ... ... (a) } (b), (e) (d) 

The Police take cognisance of cases when reported and also try to prevent thefts on 
goods trains by sending constables occasionally with night trains and also by occasionally 
watching loading and unloading at transhipment yards, but they do not know the pro- 
cedure properly and therefore such watching is not usually attended with any benefit. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Railway Police , man cloned that in the last 9 months 
there had only been one case of running train theft. He regarded it as his duty to prevent 
running train theft. If an outbreak occurred he would ask the District Police to institute 
patrols and he would allot more men to watch wagons and such work. 

The Assam Police work under the same rules as the Bengal Police. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Name. Frequent. Infrequent. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna ... (6j, (c) (a), (d) 

„ Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur (b), (d) (a), ( o ) 

Baku P. X). Mi&ra, Deputy Superintendent (a), (b), (<?), (d) 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar ... ... ... ...... 

„ Fouzdar Narain Kuar ... ... (5), (e) (a) s (d) 

The Railway Police take cognizance of all cases reported and measures are adopted to 
prevent losses by posting constables in brake-vans of trains in which thefts have occurred; and 
fey keeping parties of police at the distant signals at some stations® 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent , Railway Police, Patna s said the Police used night patrols, 
surprise visits and secret watch during epidemics of crime in (j). Cases of (c) were also fairly 
common. The Police occasionally sent constables in the brake van, and kept raiding parties 
at the distant signal where many thefts occurred when trains were held up owing to conges- 
tion in the yard. Cases of (d) were rare. Offside doors should be locked. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police , Khargpur , stated that measures were 
not oaken in his jurisdiction to prevent such losses ; if all such cases were taken up by the 
force the number would have to be considerably increased. 

. Inspector Inder Sen Sachar said that the Bengal and North-Western Railway allowed 
consignors to keep unbooked consignment's at stations for months. Thefts took place--* no one 
knew when — and were reported to the Police very late, 
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Rule lOl, Hilar Police Manual, lavs down that all cognizable crime committed within railway limits sliaU 
oe registered and investigated by tlie Railway Police. It is not necessary to wait lor l he complaint ot a i ml way 
official except m cases under section 101, Railway Act. 


Name 

Mr. Deigliton ... * 

.5 U U 1 St e « e s .« 0 

s , Mayberry ... 

Slianf Muhammad Khan ... 
Sub -Inspector Mazliar Nap 
„ Baijnath Xaula 


Central Provinces. 


Fiequent. 


Inficquent. 


... (Vi 

\f'\ (L\ 

... («\ >L). (c), {if} 

... (c) 


1 U I b\ {ft) 

(P 


(«'» •&’» i/i 




(C;, urj 


(e) 


ia l3 (l) 


The Police take cognizance and in the event 0 £ outbreaks of clime take suitable preventive 
meabuies. 

I/isj ecior Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that as regards pilferages the railway never 
reported and thus no action was taken. When the railways found that cases of pilferage 
were increasing the Police should be informed, and assistance would be given. The Tradin', 
Inspector would not object to the Police working and finding out the state of cuine in tire yard 
but the station mister and other railway subordinates would object. 

Sab-Inspector Jlazhar Naqi stated that the Police neither took any steps to prevent 
losses nor was there any necessity for them to do so, 

Sub-Inspector Baijnath Kaula stated that as regards pilferage no report was made to 
the Police. Whenever there was an increase in pilferages the railwaj 7 - should inform the 
Police. 


Appendix A to the Police Manual lays down that the Railway Police will register and investigate all 
offences committed on land within railway limits between the distant signals, of a station and all offences 
against the Railway Act. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

(a) Mr, Crawford , Deputy Inspector- General , Railway Police , stated that thefts of both 
booked and unhooked goods were frequent. 

(b) Pilfering was also committed during transhipment of goods. 

(c) Goods were pilfered from trains both when standing at stations or ascending 
gradients. 

(d) Theft from passengers" luggage were comparatively rare. The Police acted on their 
own initiative in such cases — the Police on duty with trams specially guarded brake-vans. 


Raj put ana. 

(a) Yes; 

(b) Mostly pilferages ; 

(c) Yeiy frequent ; 

(d) No. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Rajputana Railway Police, stated that the Govern- 
ment Railway Police took cognisance of all thefts reported, but with the Watch and Ward in 
the hands of the subordinate officials the Police were handicapped in preventive action. If they 
took action against a suspected booking office the consequence was that friction was engendered 
by the Station Master or Traffic Inspector, or both. 

<. The Rajputana Railway Police work according to the United P rovinces.Police Regulations. 

Sind* 

Mr, Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that pilferages and thefts 
from (a), (J) and (c) were frequent. As regards (d) they were frequent from unbooked articles 
with passengers but not from booked articles. Owing to the practice of the railway of leaving 
unbooked goods lying about railway premises unprotected the Railway Police had found it 
necessary to apply the law strictly and to treat such reports as noil-cognizable under section 
408, Indian Penal Code. Previously these cases were treated as thefts but that had led to a 
lot of trouble not so much in Karachi but outside. Merchants simply dumped their goods on 
the railway premises under the charge of nobody and the railway repudiated all responsibility 
under the Traffic Manual. When the consignments were stolen the owner rushed to the Police 
to lodge a complaint. This practice became so had that it had to be stopped. He was not 
aware that by refusing to take cognizance of these cases pilferages had increased in conse- 
quence, All cases in which a cognizable offence appeared to have been committed were 
investigated. Attempts were made to prevent crime as far as the limited staff permitted by 
patrolling yards and gradients and by sending police with trains, 
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Inspector Kh u u So fail 2Lul of ah Ah Ifyder All was o£ opinion with reference to (a) that 
pilferage* and thefts were frequent. If a member of the superior staff wanted some flour or 
sugar, a few seers were removed from bags and water or other articles were put in to make 
the weight correct. The consignee on taking delivery detected that his bag was slack but on 
being weighed the weight was found correct because of the addition of water or other material. 
The owner however on opening it at his shop noticed the mischief. If sheds were frequently 
Lebed by an experienced and responsible officer thefts and pilferages would probably cease. 
These cases were only of a trifling nature. With reference to (b) cases also frequently oeeuried. 
If thoie was an officer present at the time of transhipment thefts would cease. With reference 
to ( c) cases frequently occurred when wagons were resealed. With reference to (77) cases Wtie 
frequently committed by pilfereis and pickpockets. Such thefts were of a trifling nature and 
were geneially never reported and therefore no action was taken by the Police. 

The Smcl Police work according to the Bombay District Police Manual. 

Punjab. 

The witnesses stated that pilferages and thefts from (a), (b), (c) and (d) were frequent, 
but that cases under (77) did not occur to the same extent as m the other three cases. The 
Railway Police formerly declined cognizance of thefts but now took cognizance of cases under 
all classes. 

JI7\ Stead , Assistant Inspector-General, stated that no routine measures were taken by the 
Police to prevent such losses, but he was of opinion that additional police at the expense of 
Railway Administration should he introduced for the purpose, “ Unbooked goods lie along the 
line for months. The railway should not accept goods unless they can despatch within two 
or three da} sA 


North-West Frontier Province* 

Khan Sofail Rana Taha Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kofaat , stated that 
pilferages and thefts under the 4 items had not been on the whole very frequent in the province. 
The Hallway Police took eognizmee of such pilferages and thefts immediately on report being 
made with the exception of thefts from unbooked consignments; which were left unprotected 
by their owners, which cases fell under Section 403, Indian Penal Code, which was non-cogniz- 
ahle by the police. When such thefts became numerous, special measures were taken at once, 
such as extra patrolling in the yard, picketing of the goods sheds and their approaches, and 
extra patrolling of passenger and goods trains. 


Question Ko. 5.— Are pilferages from consignments of particular classes of 
goods — (a) arms and ammunition, (b) fresh fruity (c) liquor , (d) fish — 
numerous on the length of railway in your charge ? 

What special arrangements are made for the protection of such consignments ? 

United Provinces. 


Name* 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General ... 

s? Acock, Superintendent of Police 
„ Fitzpatrick, l Deputy Superintendent of Police 
Inspector, Macleod **« •*« 

„ Murphy 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of Police 
Inspector Farvant ... 

„ Khairat Nabi ... ... 

Sub -Inspector Abdul Aziz 
„ „ Peary Shunker 


Frequent. Infrequent. 

(*) 

(h) (a) 

W, to 

(c), (5) and (d) (unreported)* 

(&)» ( c ) (a) 

(*), (o) (a), id) 

(c), (b) and (d) (unreported). 

U)> (<?> («), to 

(e) (a), (l) 9 (rf) 

to, (Z), (el (d) 


Mr. Kaye, Inspect or- General of Police , stated that pilferage from fruit parcels (h) was 
the most common. He was strongly of opinion that such goods should be booked at railway 
risk, ev^a If that meant the raising of freight charges. 

Mr* Acock, Superintendent of Police , stated that he had very little experience of pilferage 
from {a) arms and ammunition. Fresh fruit (S) was pilfered to such an extent that the 
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ordinary person would not Look it except by post. Liquor (c) used to be very mucli stolen at 
one time from transhipment sheds and parcels offices but cases were not so frequent now 
because special measures were adopted for sealing the cases. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, mentioned that there were numerous 
complaints of theft from (ft) fiesh fiuit, and (d) fish, but these cases were very seldom repoited 
to the police. The public did not, as a rule, complain. 

Inspector Macleod stated that in the case of (c) liquor, there was a good deal of 
pilferage, casks being tapped and bottles extracted from boxes. The staff at transhipment 
stations were responsible. There weie also pilferages of fresh fruit (ft), but generally fresh 
fruit and fish (d) were not reported as the amount pilfered was trifling. Liquor (c) was 
carrifd in ordinary wagons in barrels and sealed, (a) arms and ammunitions were handed 
over to the guard and treated as parcels. 

Inspector Murphy stated that he had not had a single case of (a) arms and ammunition. 
Fresh fruit (ft) was of daily occurrence being booktd at owner’s risk He had had a number 
of cases of thefts of (c) liquor, fiom transhipment sheds and pai eels offices. Fish (d) was 
booked at owner’s risk, (ft) and (d) were mostly pilfered in the vans, 

Mr. Sharpe , Superintendent , Mailway Mol ice, Agra , stated that railway servants were 
responsible for such thefts. “They are wise to the fact that the railway administration 
accepts no responsibility in the matter and they are aware that no censure or punishment 
will be given to them for any shortage or pilferage, and they help themselves accord- 
ingljF With reference to the special arrangements made by the Railway Company, guards 
of trains were given special instructions regarding (a), and the Railway Police at Junction 
stations received telegrams occasionally to make a joint check of such consignments. This 
check was resented by guards and had led to friction m the past. Such consignments should 
be booked at railway risk. There were no special arrangements in force for (b), (c) and (d). 

Inspector Fan ant, referring to (c) thefts of liquor, stated that these were frequent 
between Bombay and Jhansi. Enquiries made showed that they did not occur in the United 
Provinces but between Bombay and Rina. No special arrangements were made for- the 
protection of such consignments. Whilst awaiting despatch or delivery, consignments were 
supposed to be kept under lock and key bnt this was seldom done. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz, referring to (ft), was of opinion that railway employees who 
handled these packages or the guards and brakesmen in the luggage vans pilfered them. 
Nothing could prevent them from doing so except that when such cases occurred special men 
should be deputed to try to arrest individuals red-handed. Referring to (d) he suggested that 
such packages were pilfered in the brake-van or on the platform by the Refreshment Room 
staff. The same procedure as suggested in (ft) should be adopted. 


Bombay. 


Names, 

Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector* General ... 

(h) (c) (European) 

(a) (d) 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent of Police ... 

(l) (0) 

w 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police 

(e) (d) (dried) 


S. I. Bege ... ... ».« 

(6) 

(«) (e) (d) 


No special arrangements are made for (ft) and (d). Regarding (e) special arrangements 
are made for European liquor which is taken charge of by one guard and handed over to the 
relieving guard after signatures are given in the register. There are also special arrangements 
for (a). 

Mr . Austin, Deputy Superintendent, referring (3), stated that there were no theft** of 
fresh fish as the traffic was local and the owner usually travelled with it Thefts of dried 
fish which were fairly frequent were committed by the railway staff and running-train, 
thieves. 


Madras, 


Nances. 

Frequent, 


Infrequent. 

Mr. Hamoyngton, Deputy Inspector* General ... 

(&) (c) (d) 

*** 

(•) 

Mr. Windle, Superintendent of Police 

0) («) 

*** 

(«)(<*> 

Inspector Doraiswamy ... «.« ... 

(h) ( c ) & (d) (unreported) 

(a) 


Mr. Eannyngton, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
that pilfering of fresh fruit, liquor and fish was fairly common but such eases were not often 
reported as the consignees only noticed the pilfering after taking delivery. There were 
generally no special arrangements for such consignments in transit but special Police arrange- 
ments were made when cases became frequent in my particular locality* 

60 H* i>. 


* 
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Mr. Win die, Superintendent, Hallway Police, Tnchinopoly , stated that pilferages^ only 
occurred from consignments of fresh fruit and vegetables on the South Indian Railway. 
Special arrangements were difficult because the main fruit traffic came from Bangalore over 
another line till it reached Jalarpet. The greater part of the pilferage from fruit consignments 
was either done by railway employees or with their connivance. Special sealed fruit vans in 
charge of one particular brakesman or under-guard on whom responsibility could be fixed 
seemed to be the only method of preventing this form of crime. 

Inspector JDoraiswamy stated that all pilferages of fresh fruit, liquor and fish were not 
reported so did not appear numerous* He corroborated Mr. Hannyngton. 



Bengal, 


Names, 

Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Bradley, S. P. 

... (b) (c) 

(a) (d) 

Mr. Ezechiel, S. P. 

... (5) and ( d ) (unrepoited) ... 

(a) (c) 

Inspector Mukharjed ... 

... W («) 

(a) (d) 

Inspector Bernards 

... [b) {d) 

(®) (c) 


Mr. Bradley , Superintendent , Pailway Police , Howrah , and Inspector Mulcharji stated 
there were special rules for (a) which were treated as insured articles. 

Mr . Ezechiel, Superintendent, Bailway Police , Sealduh , stated that as ( c ) fruit and 
vegetables and (d) fLh were booked only at owner’s risk and the packing was defective 
pilferage was common. 


Assam, 


Names. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Police 
Inspector Hashmatullah ... 

„ U. C. Deb 


Frequent. 

(i b ) (d) 

{!>) (c) and (d) (unreported) 

(&) (®) W> 


Infrequent.! 

(«) w 

{a) 


Mr. Giles, Superintendent , Baihvay Police , Chittagong , stated that pilferage of (i) fresh 
fruit and {d) fish were common. Rice, oil and edibles were also pilfered. No special 
arrangements were made except those laid down in the Assam-Ben gal Railway Traffic Manual, 
Chapter 2, rules 11, 12, 25, 28, 31, 34, 35, 39, 40, 43, 52, (7, 10). The railway staff were 
recently notified in the weekly gazette that edible and perishable goods must be checked and 
reweighed at every transhipment station and at their destination and remarks must be made 
in the proper form if any shortage was found. 

Inspector Hashmatullah stated that eases of (J), (o) and (d) occurred but were not often 
report el to the police. No special arrangements were made for the protection of these 
classes of consignments. 


Bihar and Orissa. 


Names. 

Frequent. 


Infrequent. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna 

W (<*) 

... 

(a) (e) 

„ Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, Ehargpur 

(b) {d) 


(«) («) 

Baku P. D. Misra (not very numerous) 

(b) W (d) 

... 

{a) 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar ... 

(b) (d) 

Ml 

(«) (a) 

„ Fauzdar Narain Kuar ... 

(b) (but not reported) 

(») (c) (d) 


Mr. Ezechiel stated that the Police had nothing to do with the protection of these 
consignments, 

Mr* Cook stated that no special arrangements were made. 

Bobu P. J). Misra stated that the railways made secial arrangements for the protec- 
tion of consignments of arms and ammunition by carefully checking, locking, sealing, and 
wiring ahead to the destination station. In the fruit season at Mokameh Ghat a special 
staff was detailed to avoid delay and to prevent thefts. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that the railway made no special arrangements for 
the protection of consignments and that petty pilferages were not reported to the police. 
If consignees found on taking delivery that there was a deficiency they seldom reported the 
matter to the railway authorities knowing that no claim would be entertained as complaint^ 
to the Railway Police were usually made through the railway a nl the Railway Police seldom 
received complaints of such cases. 
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Central Provinces, 


Names, 



Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Dei glit on ... 

Ht 

* 

.«« ... 

(a) (5) (c) (d) 

„ Hurst 




(el (S) (c) (d) 

s, Mayberry 

# * « 

** 9 

\h) 

(«) («) (i) 

9 , Glackan 

SM 


«* > 

(«> W W (<?> 

3 , Sharif Muhammad Khan 

l«» 

e o « 

(0 

(a) (5) M 

s9 Mazhar Naqi ,,, 


at* « 

(5) 

(«) [ c ) (<?} 

Baij Nath Kaula ... 

•« 

*« i 

... 

(a) (J) (c)(cf) 


Messrs* Deighton, Burst, Mayberry, Sharif Muhammad Khan, Mazhar Naqi and Baij 
Nath Kaula stated that no special arrangements were made for the protection of such 
consignments. 


Inspector Glackan referring to (a) stated that such consignments were kept in charge of 
the parcel clerk and were locked in a room. 

Mr * Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent and Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that 
pilferages of fruit \h) abounded in the season but were not generally reported to the Police. 

Hyderabad* 


Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, said that no eases ©conned 
under (a) and {(l), but did occur under [h) and (<?). No special arrangements were made for 
the protection of such consignments. 


Rajputana. 

(a) No. 

(b) Yery numerous. 

(c) Yery numerous. 

{d) No. 

Mr . Ashdown, Inspector-G eneral. Railway Police , stated that railway guards were respon- 
sible for the theft of fresh fruit which was a disgrace to the railway companies. Quick transit 
through junctions where packages were at present left lying for hours and where pilferages 
occurred, should be insisted on. 

Sind, 

Mr* Barker , Superintendent, Raihoay Police, Karachi, and Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak 
All Ryder All both agreed that pilferages from consignments of (b), (c) and (d) were 
numerous. Regarding (a) Mr, Barker was of opinion that no cases occurred while inspector 
Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali was of opinion that consignments of arms were sometimes 
pilfered but not ammunition. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali stated with reference to [b), that thefts 
were not reported to the police ; with reference to (e) that thefts occurred from running trains 
or from the loading station ; with reference to [d) that thefts occurred at loading and 
unloading stations. Fish was also booked at owner’s risk. 

Both officers stated that no special arrangements were made for the protection of these 
articles, but if there was proper supervision at the time of loading and unloading pilferage 
could be stopped. 

Punjab, 

The witnesses stated that pilferages from consignments of (a) were not numerous but 
from (6) , (<?) and (d) were numerous. 

Mr* Stead, Assistant Inspector- General, stated that no particular arrangements were 
made except for (a) which were carried under the custody of the guard in ‘ the brake-van. 
Protective measures for (« b ), (c) and (rf) should be (1) the provision of cages on platforms for 
safe custody ; (£) observation by plain clothes, detectives who would actually work with 
coolies. The matter could be arranged in consultation with the District Traffic Superintendent, 

North-West Frontier Province* 

Khan Sahib Sana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohai , stated that 
pilferages from consignments of the classes mentioned were not numerous in the province. 
There were no special arrangements for consignments of ( h ), (c) and (d)$ and also no special 
arrangements for (a) unless large quantities of Government arms were being transhipped* when 
a military guard accompanied them. Consignments of {a) should be treated as if they were 
insured articles and carried in specially secured compartments in brake»vans or wagons under 
the close and immediate supervision of the guard in charge of the train. At destination they 
should be made over personally to the official in charge of parcels and should not be left 
unprotected to be handled or removed from place to place by menials and porters. The 
railway should insist on better and more secure packing of consignments of {% (e) and {/$) 
and should not accept badly or defectively packed consignments. 


m 2 
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Question No. 6 Are reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact 
wagons made to the railway police for enquiry . 

What is the system in force with regard to the registration and investigation 

of such cases ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that reports of shortages were made and 
the Police themselves ascertained a good deal regarding such shortages. Informal enquiry 
was made as soon as a repoit was received,, but foimal enquiry was not made unless the 
report of the shortage was transferred from, the Missing Goods Register to the Ciime 
Register. 

Mr . Begbie, Deputy Inspector- General, stated that the system varied with each Rail- 
way Administration. The East Indian Railway and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
reported every case. The Great Indian Peninsula and the North-Western Railway reported 
very few cases. On receipt of a report the case was registered and investigation was made, 
but the result was nil. Although some valuable time was lost by delay in reporting, he did 
not think that that vitiated any chances of success. Nothing could be done with this form, 
of crime unless the railway officials co-operated with the Government Railway Police and took 
disciplinary action against suspected stations and the loading staff. He would have a * black 
list J of stations. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick , Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that the Railway Authorities 
made reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons and the Police decided if 
the case was to be treated as a theft or as one of missing goods. If the report did not clearly 
state that the consignment had been cut or opened, the Police inspected the consignment, 
and if they considered that it had been cut and opened the case was registered and investigated, 
hut not otherwise. 

Mr, Bell , Superintendent of Railway Police, stated that if it appeared from the wording 
of the telegram regarding a seal-intact ” shortage, that there was reasonable suspicion of 
theft, the case was registered and taken up, but not otherwise. 

Mr. 'Acock, Superintendent of Police, stated that the expression “ reasonable suspicion” 
was a vague term and capable of different interpretations. u One man suspects theft where 
another would not.” The railway wanted a more competent enquiry department. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, stated that the system varied on 
different railways and in different provinces and was unsatisfactory. Cases were usually 
registered after such a delay that investigation was futile. A preliminary enquiry, if any, of 
a very imperfect nature was made by the railway. Unless the first report (‘wires from 
goods clerks) clearly indicated a theft, (which it seldom did) the result of delivery was as- 
certained by the Police and nothing further was done until a reply was received. Supposing a 
shortage was reported at Tundla from a wagon bearing intact seals of Cawnpore, the Police 
filled in a form and sent it to the Cawnpore Railway Police Station to make enquiries. The 
Sub-Inspector there would enter the report in the Missing Goods Register and would go down 
to the shed and make enquiries, and endeavour to find out in wbat condition the consignment 
left. The railway staff themselves made the same sort of enquiry. If the ease were found 
to be one of obvious theft it would be registered at once in the Crime Register and an investi- 
gation would be started. In the case of shortages amounting to less than five per cent, of 
the consignment the Police refused investigation. He suggested that reliable supervision of 
loading and unloading and genuine enquiries at both stations would improve matters. When 
the railway reported they must give cogent reasons. They should not send vague wires. 
Some responsible goods clerk or the station master should state the reasons for their suspicion. 
The registration and investigation of cases were governed by the Circular regarding enquiries 
into Missing Goods cases — vide Appendix VI, page 48, Government Railway Police Manual, 
United Province?. “ The question is a vexed one bristling with difficulties and I hesitate to 
formulate a considered opinion.” He advocated the suggestion that the rules in force on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway (Order No. 89, of the Traffic Working Instructions Book, 
paragraph 2, sub-paragraph (c)) should be adopted universally on all railways. Missing 
goods work on the East Indian Railway had attained huge proportions with the result that a 
Sub-Inspector had to be told off to cope with it. The results obtained were practically nil. 
In view of the clerical labour involved and the poor results obtained he suggested that the exist- 
ing rules should be abandoned, “ I would scrap the existing rules insisting on the railways 
making a preliminary enquiry and if necessary substituting a prescribed form in which such 
casos should be reported and detailed reasons given for presuming that a theft has taken place 
before the Pohce are called upon to make an investigation. It is the duty of the railway to 
safeguard their own interests and this procedure would end the present irresponsible method 
of issuing vague and unnecessary telegrams ” He admitted that it was true to a certain 
extent that it was useful to the Railway Police to know where shortages were occurring, but 
that^ information would be obtained if the railways sent monthly summaries instead of 
worring the Police with daily reports. 
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Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nahi stated that reports were made to the Police only 
in exceptional cases. Shortages o£ complete packages ftom seal-intact wagons were not 
registered or enquired into unless the Railway Authorities were definitely of opinion that a 
theft had been committed Shortages from packages which appeared to have been tampered 
with dishonestly were registered and enquired into by the Police at the starting station. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz stated that fifty per cent only of the cases were reported, 
five per cent of such cases were registered and investigated, but the investigation was a waste 
of time because the information reached the Police too late. — For instance, a sealed wagon 
leaving Benaies Cantonment for Howrah with two bags of sugar short (either stolen in Benares 
or not loaded by the sender) on 1st February 1921 would arrive at Aloghal Serai the sime day 
and at Howrah about the 10th or 11th. On being unloaded there two bags would be found 
short. A telegram would issue on X2th and w r ould reach Benares Cantonment the same day or 
the 13th. After a fortnight had elapsed all the stuff would have been disposed and nothing 
could be done by the Police. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Skunk er stated that reports of shortages of missing goods from 
seal-intact wagons were made to the Police. In such eases a preliminary enquiry was 
made on receipt of the report and if the shortage appeared to be due to rough haadling or 
difference of scale, or the missing of a complete consignment appeared to be a case of mis- 
despateh, no action was taken, but if a theft was suspected the case was registered and enquired 
into. 


Government Hallway Police Manual. 

APPENDIX vi. 

Hides regarding enquiry into missing goods cases . 

1. The term “ missing goods ” applies to any property entrusted to a Railway Company for conveyance regard- 
ing which information of "short delivery or non-delivery is given by the consignor or consignee or by the railway 

2. The authorities of the following railways, namely the — 

East Indian Railway, 

Bomba} . Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Gieat Indian Peninsula Railway, 

N v >rtli - W t stern Railway, 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

Bohilkund and Humana Railway 

have agreed that the Police shall not enquire into cases of reported loss or shortage unless they have reason to suspect 
the commission of a cognizable offence. 

3. The Bengal and North-Western Railway not agreeing to this, have desired that the Police on that line shall deal 
with every shortage in which the preliminary enquiry held by the railway staff has ended m failure. 

4. It will be observed that the principle governing Police action is entirely different in the two cases. In the case 
of the railways specified in paragraph 2, Police interference is not wished for unless there is reason other than the 
mere loss, for believing that a cognisable offence has been committed, whilst on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
Police assistance is required in all cases in which the railway staff have failed to trace the goods. 

5. The following procedure will be observed m future by the Railway Police in dealing with such reports*.— 

At each station two registers, one in yellow form A, the other in red form B, (samples attached) will be 
maintained. On receipt of information that goods are missing the station officers in whose jurisdiction the shortage 
is discovered will at once make an entry in form A, sending a copy to the station officer of the length in which the 
despatching or transhipping station, as the case may be, is situated for entry in form B. So far as the Police on 
the Hailways specified in paragraph 2 are concerned no other action will be taken by them, but on the ^Bengal 
North-Western Railway both of these officers will, on receipt, whether the time or at any later stage, of intimation, 
of the failure of the railway staff to trace the goods, make the enquiry personally or depute a subordinate to do so 
reporting the result through* the usual channel. 

Should there be reason for believing either from the nature of the consignment or from the damaged state of 
the seal or covering of the goods or otherwise that an offence has been committed, it is the duty of the station 
officer on all railways to at once prepare a check receipt, record the offence in the Crime Register and take up 
the investigation. 

6. In the following circumstances it would be usual for the officer concerned to presume the commission of an 
offence : — 

(i) effort receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals deficient or with top fasteners or ventilators open. 

(U) Pilferage or abstraction from consignments in wagons arriving with seals deficient or with top fasteners or 
ventilators open. 

(Hi) Abstraction of goods by boring into bottoms of wagons. 

(iv) Goods missing from wagons with seals replaced by bazaar locks. 

(r) Missing luggage or parcels despatched by passenger train. 

(mi) Goods missing from station premises or goods sheds. 

% An offence should of course be registered and enquired into in the police jurisdiction in which it occurred. On 
the railway however it is frequently very difficult to ascertain exactly -where any given offence has occurred and for 
this reason the best rule to follow when an offence cannot be located is that the offence shall be registered and 
investigated by the station officer to whom the first report of the loss is made. If m the course of his enquiry it 
is dearly established that the offence was committed in another jurisdiction and can he more advantageously enquired 
into bv the station officer of that jurisdiction he should of his own authority transfer the case and the enquiry to, that 
officer of that jurisdiction, and the officer to whom the case has been thus transferred should net at that stage raise 
any objection to the transfer. He should accept the case and defer making my representation* ia connection. with 
the transfer until after the completion of the enquiry, 
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Bombay, 

In tlie case of part pilfering or extraction the ease is registered and immediate enquiries 
are commenced. If whole consignments are reported missing no action is taken by the 
Police unless the Railway Company can satisfy the Police that it is a clear case of theft, 

Mr. (VBiiet), Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, 
stated that such cases were not reported to the Police. 

Mr. Guides formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police 3 Bombay, and now Watch and 
Ward Superintendent , Bombay , Baroda and Central India Railway , stated that the rules 
bo far as the Bombay Presidency was concerned were not as satisfactory as they might he, 
which, however, was due to the interpretation of the opinion expressed m the Police Commis- 
sion V Report. He was referring more to the Police refusing to register thefts when reports 
were made to them by the railway authorities of missing goods, because the Police Commis- 
sion said that the railways were responsible for looking after the goods in their charge and 
unless it was proved that an offence had actually been committed the Police ought not to 
take cognizance. 

N o rules in the Police Manual. 


Madras* 

The witnesses reported that they were registered in a special register and enquired into 
as shortages. If a cognizable case was found to have occurred it was again registered as 
such. The railways were supposed to make enquiries first but were apt to leave the whole 
investigation to the Police. The District Traffic Superintendent was informed of the result 
of the Police enquiry. Greater care was now exercised by the Railway in reporting shortages 
to the Police. This discrimination was particularly noticeable in the matter of short 
loading, 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General of Police , stated that the police point of view was that 
shortage in itself was not a police matter unless it had actually been proved to be due to 
theft. The former railway point of view was that everything that was short was a matter 
for the Police to take up. The point was referred to the Advocate-General whether it was 
legal for the Police to refuse to register first information of shortages until they had been 
proved to be thefts, as a result of which it was decided that the Police should not register a 
case unless it was found to be a theft. He was of opinion that there should be some kind of 
central staff to deal with these eases, because shortage due to theft might have occurred at 
Bombay but the fact was not known until the train reached Madras. In long distance cases 
there ought to be some organization or some travelling staff which should be able to secure 
the aid of the local police and to co-ordinate matters. There should be one organization for 
a group of railways. 

Mr. Wmdle , Superintendent , Railway Police , Trichinopoly , stated that formerly indis- 
criminate reporting led to much unnecessary correspondence but now owing to greater care 
very few cases of shortage were received by the Railway Police for investigation. 

Buie 643 of the Executive Orders of the Madias Police, Volume I, states : — 

The Police shall not register information of “ Shortages or of the loss or missing of property as crimes, or pro- 
ceed to nuke an Investigation according to the Criminal Procedure Code upon such information, unless 
there is reasonable suspicion, that a cognizable case h«s been committed in connection with the loss of the 
articles. They shall, however, register such information in the General Diary and take what steps 
they can to trace the missing articles. 


Bengal, 

Shortages and missing goods from seal-in tact wagons are treated under P. R. B. 
Volume VI, rules 98 — -95. No investigation is made unless the Railway Company establishes 
a case of theft. 

Mr. Syde 5 Inspector-General of Police , thought that the rules laid down in Bengal were 
fairly satisfactory. 

Buies 93, 94 and 95 of Volume VI, Police Begulations, Bengal, 1915. 

93, The term " missing goods” is applied to any property entrusted to a railway company for conveyance regard- 
ing which information of short delivery or non-delivery is given by the consignor or consignee or by the railway. 

94. “ Missing goods cases shall be classified as follows. — 

Class A — 

(1) Short receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals intact. 

(S) Cases in which, though wagons arrive with seals intact, the cases or, coverings of eases are found to be 
torn or merely damaged. 

(3) Missing luggage and parcels despatched by passenger train, except where there are strong reasons for 
suspecting a theft has been committed. 

(4) Consignments not found in a torn or cat condition but which, on re-weighment, appear to be light. 

Class B— 

(1) Cases in which, though wagons arrive with seals intact, the packages or coverings of packages have 
obviously been cut or tampered with. 

(22) Short receipt of goods from wagons arriving with seals deficient or wish top fasteners or ventilator 

, Open. 
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(3) Goods missing from wagons with seals replaced by bazar lochs, 

(4) Abstraction of goods by boring into bottoms of wagons or tracks. 

(5) Cases in which articles or goods have been absti acted from booked luggage or parcels. 

(6) Goods missing from station premises or goods sheds, 

95, On receipt of information by telegram or writing that goods are missing, the officer in charge of the police 
station will enter the case in the Missing Goods Register. (P. R. B. Form Xo. 283.) If the case fails within Class 
B. he will then draw op a first information report and investigate in the usual way. If the case fails within class A, 
or if the information received is insufficient to place the case within class B, he will refuse to take up the case until 
the Railway Authorities, by means of a preliminary enquiry or otherwise, have shown that there is reasonable ground 
for suspecting that a cognizable offence has been committed. 


Assam, 

Such cases are not investigated unless the Police see sufficient reasons. When cases of 
missing goods or shortages from seal-intact wagons aie reported the Police use Form T.-48 

but do not investigate. Missing goods cases are divided into two classes <c A 33 N on« 

criminal and s£ B 93 Criminal. In ec A 39 class cases the Police take no action unless the 
Bailway Authorities can point out sufficiently reasonable grounds for the suspicion that a 
cognizable offence has been committed from the circumstances of the occurrence. Enquiry 
by the Police into “ JB 33 class cases or transfer from (i 1$ ” class cases to “A** class 
without sufficient cause has been condemned strongly under the joint Railway Police and 
Traffic Department rules drawn up in August 1913, vide Chapter 9, J~ ssam-Bengal Railway 
Traffic Manual, rule 14, page $99* These cases are very difficult to detect and it is a frequent 

occurrence that delay is made in reporting them to the Police. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Hallway Police , was of opinion that a great deal of work in 
this connection was thrown on the Police which should legitimately? be done by the Claims 
Branch of the Traffic Department. The Superintendent of Railway Police in 1914 reported 
that he considered the rule laying down that the case must be instituted at the station where 
the shortage first came to notice was unsatisfactory and recommended that where goods were 
booked through a foreign railway or through a steamer company the enquiry should begin at 
the transhipment station. In the case of goods booked through from Calcutta the enquiry 
should start at Cbandpur or Gauhati, and if it were proved that the Assam -Bengal Railway 
had received the consignment in broken or pilfered condition no further steps should be taken 
by the Chittagong Railway Police, the papers being simply handed over to the Sealdah or 
Said pur Railway Police in Bengal or to the River Police, This practice was being observed. 

Mule 14 — Chapter 9, Assam-Bengal Railway Traffic Manna], 

14. Missing Goods Police Procedure. — The term c missing goods ? is applied to any property ’’entrusted to a 
railway management for conveyance regarding which information of short delivery, or non-delivery, is given by the 
consignor Or consignee or by the railway. 

2. The Government Resolution on the Police Commission Report clearly lays down that the Railway Police have 
nothing to do with shortages which are not due to some criminal offence It is often difficult to decide, till an 
investigation has been made, whether the shortages is due to a criminal offence or not. In very k large number of cases 
there can he no doubt that the shoitages are due to theft or criminal misappropriation. It is difficult, therefore, for the 
Police to refuse to enquire into the casqs reported, 

3. To prevent the Police from being burdened with unnecessary investigations, the Traffic Manager in consultation 
with the Superintendent of Railway Police has ordered that only the following missing goods cases should be 
reported to the Police, namely . — 

First — When packages are found short from wagons with broken wagon seals. 

Second — When packages are noticed to be in an open state on unloading and from the condition it is clear 
that such open state is due to pilfering. Station Masters are to be careful not to confuse open 
state due to ordinary damage with open state due to deliberate pilfering. 

Third — Instances of station coolies or outsiders being actually detected jin the act of pilfering from wagons or 
goods sheds. 

Fourth . — When goods which have been unloaded in good condition ere found to be in pilfered state when 
making delivery which obviously proves that pilferage has taken place at the station. 

Fifth. — Any cases not included in the above, which are of a suspicious nature and in which station masters 
have reason to believe that theft has taken place. 

4. Reports in missing goods cases should be sent to the nearest railway police station. The reports must give full 
particulars of the station from and the station to which the goods were despatched, and also the place where tlie 
pilferage was first noticed. When a report is sent by wire it should invariably be followed up by a written report. 

Xo reports should be sent to the Police when there are shortages in|the number of packages out of a consignment, 
as in most cases this is not due to theft but to misdesp&tch or exchange. 

5. The checking of seals on wagons is no part of the duties of the Railway Police, but it may sometimes be found 
necessary to depute detectives to check seals so as to locate shortages, but the work if undertaken should be carefully 
supervised by superior police officers. 

6. Where an unusual number of shortages are reported from any particular station or section^ of the railway, and 
the Superintendent is of opinion that special preventive measures are necessary, he should submit a report to the 
Agent and Traffic Manager. 

7* The Police will furnish the Agent with a monthly statement showing the number of missing goods cases 
pending enquiry for over a month. 

8. A copy of the dual report in every missing goods case will be furnished to the Traffic Manager. 

9. Police officers enquiring into missing goods cases must bear in mind that their reports are of value to the 
Railway Authorities in deciding claims, and they should be, careful, therefore, to write full and comprehensive reports 
abstaining from making allegations against railway subordinates which they cannot substantiate, at the same 
time bringing to notice neelect or carelessness on the part of railway servants or any defeet they may detect in the 
working of goods on the railway or steamers. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 

Reports of shortages of missing goods from seal-intact wagons are made to the Police, who 
merely enter the ease in the Misssing Goods Register. This procedure is adopted by the 
Police both at the despatching and receiving stations If the Railway Authorities by means 
of a preliminary enquiry or otherwise satisfy the Police that there is a reasonable ground for 
suspecting that a cognisable offence has been committed, the case is registered by the Police 
of the sending station and is enquired into. 

Mr* Cook, Superintendent of Railway Police, Khargpnr, stated that as a rule reports 
were only made when a claim was preferred. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that according to the Railway Police Departmental 
Rules vide Police Manual, Rule No. 49*2 — after the Railway Authorities by a preliminary 
enquiry had established that the shortage from a seal-intact wagon was due to a cognizable 
offence having been committed, the case should be registered at the station where the short- 
age was discovered. In actual working, he could say from experience, that this rule was 
defective and m his opinion the enquiry should start from the place where the wagon was 
originally despatched with seals-intact and the case should be registered there. This was in 
keeping with the practice of the Railway Authorities who debited the staff of the sending 
station if they had to pay any claim on the shortage from the seal-intact wagon. Chances 
of a clue being obtained were far greater if an immediate enquiry at the sending station 
were made rather than by enquiring at the station where the shortage was discovered. 
The Railway Authorities judged the efficiency of the goods clerks by the number of 
cases in which they succeeded in obtaining a clear receipt. (Mr. Cook corroborated this 
view.) It was a mistake to register these cases where discovered as laid down in rule 492. 
They should be registered where wagons last left with seals-intact. This was in accordance 
with railway practice. 

The following rules in the Bihar and Orissa Police Manual, deal with the subject : — 

489. The term "missing goods” is applied to any property entrusted to a Railway Company for conveyance, 

regarding which information of short delivery or non-delivery is given by the consignor or consignee, 
or by the railway. 

490. “ Missing goods ” cases shall be classified as follows : — 

Class A . 

Cases in which 

(a) from the condition of the seals or locks of the wagon, 

(b) the condition of the coverings of the packages, 

(c) the weight, or, 

(d) absence of any circumstances in the railway report, proving the contrary, 

it may reasonably be presumed that the shoiiage is due to a cause other than a criminal offence. 

Class JB* 

Cases in which . — 

(a) the railway make a definite charge or where, 

(2?) from the condition of the seals or locks of the wagon, 

(c) from the condition of the coverings of the packages, or, 

(d) other circumstances in the railway report, 

it may be reasonably believed that the shortage is due to a criminal offence. 

491. On receipt of information by telegram or writing that goods are missing, the officer-in-charge of the Police 

station will entei the case in the Missing Goods Register (P. M. Form No. 104). If the case falls with- 
in Class B, he will then draw up a first information report and investigate in the usual way. If the case 
falls within Class A, or if the information received is insufficient to place the ease within Class B, 
he will refuse to take up the case until the Railway Authorities, by means of a preliminary enquiiy or 
otherwise, have shown that there is reasonable ground for suspecting hhafc a cognizable offence has 
been committed. 

492. Enquiry will commence at the station at which the defect or shortage is discovered or reported # * 

******* * 

If as a result of the first day’s enquiry it is found that the case has occurred in another jurisdiction the first, in- 
formation and case diaries will be sent to the police station concerned * # # 

Central Provinces. 

Mr, Beighion, Inspector- General of Police , stated that under the rules reports 
were not ordinarily made on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. On the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, however, reports were made and were registered at once as thefts against the despatch- 
ing stations. Railway crime was of two classes: ( 1 ) crime due entirely to negligence and 
■want of supervision on the part of the Railway Company, which it was the duty of the Railway 
Company to prevent. If all that could be stamped out then the Police would be relieved of a 
great deal of unnecessary work and would be enabled to deal with ( 2 ) professional crime 
which was the proper province of Railway Police. 

Messrs, Hurst, Mayberry, Glackan , Sharif Mwhd, Khan , Mazhar Naqi end Raijnath 
Kaula agreed* 

Ho rules in the Police Manual. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General of Pailway Police , stated that reports were 
made by the Nizam's Guaranteed State Railway and recently by the Madras and Southern 
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Mahratta Railway but not by the Great Indian Peninsula Rail a a}-. On receipt of a 
telegram the Police immediately made enquiries as to the condition and nature of the 
seals and if they bore the seals of a despatching station beyond the jurisdiction of the 
administered area no fuither action was taken in the matter as the telegram reporting 
the shortage had already been sent to the station concerned. If, however, the despatching 
station was in the administered aiea, the Police registered and iu\ est. gated the ease at the point 
where the shortage was discovered. Wheie the whole case was not in his hands he investiga- 
ted the complaint so far as it concerned himself and then made a repoit. lor instance, in a 
case from Bombay he would report puticulars showing how the wagon ai rived, what contents 
were missing and send the report on to the Railway Authorities — the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent, Bombay, but not to the Police. A copy of the telegiam reporting such eases to the 
Traffic officials should be sent — («) to the Sub-Inspector of the range in which it came to 
notice, (h) to the Superintendent, Railway Police. 


Rajputana. 

Mr, Ashdown , Inspector-General of Railway Police , stated that reports of shortages 
or missing goods from seals intact wagons were not made to the Police though potentially 
every such case was a theft. It would be unfair to the Police to hold them responsible 
for prevention of thefts or missing goods when m seal* intact wagons because the occurrence 
of such shortages cleaily indicated thefts from the sealing stations by i ail way menials and 
cleiks. Experience had shown that shortages did not deciea^e by any system of fines. Tne 
propoition of missing goods from seals-intaet wagons which proved to be merely mistakes 
of cioss-loading and shoit-loading was very small, probably amounting to 6 01 7 per cent. 
Offences of theft on the metre-gauge were not so numerous as those on the broad-gauge. 
The reason was unknown. The figures were: — Thefts of booked goods in transit — 507 in 
1919, and 516 in 1920, as against 426 on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Section. Thefts from 
passenger trains ; 211 in 1919 and 222 in 1920, as against 417 on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Section. The difference in the mileage of the two gauges in his jurisdiction was only about 
50 miles in a total length of 1,500 miles, while thirty per cent less crime occurred on the 
metre-gauge section. The country was no doubt spare ely populated but this did not entirely 
account for the difference. A great deal of this crime was peipetiafed by the menial staff 
and it was difficult to get them dDmEsed. It was, therefore, worth their while to continue 
even with petty thefts. Deteirent punishment should be given for petty thefts or any other 
form of crime. If one of the culprits was sent to jail there was some chance of thefts 
decreasing. 

The Rajputana Railway Police work according to the United Provinces Government Railway Police Manual. 


Sind. 

Mr . Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , stated that reports were 
not made to the Police of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact wagons. It was 
laid down in the Traffic Manual that such shortages were not to be reported to the Police. 

Inspec 1 or than S Inb Mubarak Ah Ilyder Alt stated that reports Were made to the 
Police but no cognizance was taken. The Traffic staff made enquiries ; sometimes a case of 
this nature was repoited and was registered if the Police suspected that an offence had been 
committed, but it usually remained undetected. Generally such offences were not registered 
at railway police stations. 

The Sind Police work according to the Bombay District Police Manual. 


Punjab* 

Mr. Farquhar , Inspector-General, stated that shortages of goods from consignments were 
reported to the Police but much time elapsed between the detection of the shortage by the 
railway and the report to the Police. He would like to get reports of shortages as they 
occurred He proposed a clearing house run by police offices — for their * own information 
where shortage reperts and excess goods reports would be tabulated. By means of this 
tabulation the Police would at once be able to discover whether shortages or losses were 
occurring from any particular station or district. This clearing house would be located in the 
office of the Assistant Inspector-General, Railway Police. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- General, stated that reports were seldom made ; when 
reports were received they were registered and investigated if prim a facie there was reason 
to suspect the commission of a cognizable offence. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Ruk'mi, Deputy Superintendent, stated that reports were not made to 
the Police for enquiry, that intimation of shortages was seldom received and action was only 
taken when there was reason to suspect the commission of a theft — vide paragraph 17 of Agerd/s 
Circular No. VI of 1891. The Claims Department dealt with such cases* 

Rule 2 7(2) of the Punjab Police Rules states that it is not th j business ol the Railway Police to in ten eno in 
cases of shortage or missing goods unless they have reason to suspect the commission of a cognizable offence* 

GO I D IX ~ ’ * 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Kami Taha Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
reports -were not as a rule made to the Police. If reports were made cognisance was not taken 
unless a ckar case of theft was established. Inquiries were made by the Traffic Department 
in such matters, vtdr paragraph 17 of Traffic Manager’s Circular No. 6 of 1891, Appendix A 
embodied \n the North-Western .Railway Traffic Manual. 

Rule 2 6 (vir> of the North-West Frontier Province Police Rules state that the Railway Police shall 
not be reqtmcd to mtem ene in cases of shortage or missing goods unless they have reason to suspect the commission of 
a cognizable l hence. 


Question No, 7 Sow far is such pilferage , as takes place , due to the act or 

connivance of the railway staff? 

United. Provinces, 

Mr. Kay 1 % In spec tor- General of Police, mentioned that an experienced railway official 
of high standing recently told him that he believed that as much as seventy-five per cent, 
of the thefts were the work of the railway staff, and his own experience was that a large 
number of such pilferages was the work of members of the railway. He believed that the 
Police were also responsible to a certain extent. More than one case had come to his know- 
ledge in which the Railway Police were undoubtedly in connivance with the Railway staff. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that cases of seals being tampered with 
almost always occurred at the despatching station. They might also occur at destinations, 
when the Police were not present to watch the unloading* It was quite possible that the 
police connived at these thefts, though no concrete case had come to his knowledge. 

Mr Acock, District Superintendent of Police, stated that pilferages, apart from thefts, 
were committed in cent, per cent, cases with the connivance of the railway staff. He did 
not know who committed them at the transhipment yards, but he thought that they were 
specially done by coolies, and possibly by outsiders. He had frequently had cases in which 
shunters shunted wagons to the dead end, where the pilferage occurred. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Hallway Police , stated that all pilferage from seal-intact 
wagons was done by the railway staff, usually the palladars , except those cases in which 
grain bags were cut by a knife pushed through the door hinges, a few of which were done by 
outsiders Pilferages from goods sheds and platforms were mostly done by the railway- 
staff, only a small amount being done by outsiders. 

Mt. htzpabiuk, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that about ninety per cent, of 
the cases from hooked consignments were done by the staff and, with their connivance, by 
coolies and palludais who were not actually railway servants but were employed on the 
contract system* 

Inspector Macleod stated that about ninety per cent, of the pilferages were committed by 
the railway staff. Police subordinates got chances of assisting, although ordinarily the Police 
did not do much patrolling in goods sheds* 

hispecto, Murphy thought that practically all pilferages were done by the railway staff 
in which term he included menials, watchmen, palladars, porters, shunting porters, etc. 

Mr, Shwpe, Superintendent , Bailway Police , Agra, stated that the majority of such 
pilferages as took place were the work of railway staff and palladars, and were due in a 
great measure to what was known as handling money ” on railways, t.e , money paid as 
wages for laboui m loading and unloading consignments at goods sheds. This allowance once 
paid to the Station Master and Goods Clerk was not accounted for ci audited with the result 
that no register for labour employed was maintained by the staff and the system degenerated 
into either one of he gar or fiee rather than forced labour, or merchants themselves were put 
to the expense** of doing their own loading and unloading. This meant that palladars were 
very pootly paid if paid at all, and as every labourer was worthy of his hire he helped 
himself, to the loss of both the Railway Company and merchants. Tne latter seldom com- 
plained and even if they did the railway staff had the means of making matters unpleasant 
for them. The •remedy was obvious — better supervision and the maintenance of a duty 
register, which should be liable to frequent nnd surprise checks by responsible officials. 

Handling money is at present more or less a gift to the railway staff/* 

Inspector Far rant stated that at least fifty per cent, of the pilferages that took place were 
due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Prosecuting Inspector , Khairut Mali and Sub-Inspector Abdul Az%z stated that everything 
was done with either the knowledge of the railway staff or by themselves. 

Sub-Inspector I carey S hunker stated that pilferages from seal-intact wagons were almost 
always committed with the connivance of or by the railway staff themselves* 

Bombay* 

In the opinion of the witnesses railway employees were mainly responsible. In the case 
of tunning train thefts Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, mentioned that railway menials 
such as cabin-men assisted the thieves \ u many ways. 
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Sub-Inspector Rege stated that lie had secured the conviction of thirty-nine men duruifi* 
the year 11*20 drawn from carriage examining staff, coolies, porters and even transhipment 
clerks. Thefts from sheds were usually due to the railway staff but not those from running 
trams. 

_ Mr. lalluhhai llargobmdas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra \Panch Mahals), stated that the 
Watch and Ward who travelled in running goods trains were in with the thieves. 

Mr. Guidrr , formerly Deputy Inspector- General of Police , Bombay Presidency and aok/ 
Watch and Ward Sup e rmiendeut , Bombay , Ba oda and Central In dm Railway / stated that 
thefts from passengers in trains or in waiting rooms were generally committed by professional 
travelling thieves or by travellers who succumbed to the temptations offered. Thefts thorn 
the goods shed, wagons in the yard or the parcel office in the station were committed in 
about 90 per cent, of the cases that occurred by railway menials and in the remaining 10 
per cent, by outsiders. He thought that the clerical staff were also concerned dins was 
a matter of general knowledge and the chaige could not be brought home particularly to any 
individual. It stood to reason that if pilfering went on in the goods shed, it cast a reflection 
on the station master'’ s administration of the station and if it was allowed to go on, it 
eitnei* meant that the station master must be a fool to allow it to continue and not participate 
in the proceeds or that he was conniving. With regard to the suggestion that if it was so 
general there would be more convietior's, his experience was that the railway authorities 
were very loath to prosecute their staff. When cases were brought to light, they said that 
the man had put in long service and they prefeired to deal with him depart mentally and 
so hushed up matters. In the case of a man, for instance, who deliberately short-loaded 
and certified that a wagon was correctly loaded and it was found out that it was fhort-loaded 
at the beginnings even if the offence were brought home to him,, he was generally let off with 
a warning even though the railway paid heavy compensation in some instances. When 
the Police were responsible for guarding goods sheds, pilfering used to occur mid they were 
responsible for a great deal. 


Madras. 

The witnesses were of opinion that the railway staff were mainly responsible for such 
cases. 

Mr. JFindle , Superintendent of Railway Police , Trichina poly, in support of his opinion, 
stated that m 19*20, thirty-eight railway menials had been convicted in his district for such 
offences. During the same period five policemen had been eonviited and six others dismissed in 
connection with pilferages. 

Bengal. 

The witnesses were of opinion that such pilferages were entirely or almost entirely due to 
the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr . Ezecliiel, Superintendent, Raihvay Police, Seahlah, mentioned that on one occasion 
he heard a station master say to a guard, “Is that all the fish that has come' 5 W r hat am I 
going to eat ? 33 On another occasion he saw a blast i stealing fish and reported the man as 
the station master declined to do so. On enquiry he found that the consignee gave the fish to 
the bhisti . 

Assam, 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Railway Police, was of opinion that very frequently sack 
thefts and pilferages were the work of the railway staff or were done with their connivance. 

Inspectors Hashmutulla and Upendra Chandra Deb agreed. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The witnesses were of opinion that such pilferages as took place were mostly due to the 
act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deighton , Inspector- General of Police, was of opinion that such pilferages were do® 
almost entirely to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Messrs. Burst, Mayberry, Sharif Muhommad Khan ami Kaula agreed. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Kaqi was of opinion that the pilferages were wholly due to the 
act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police, Hyderabad, was of opinion 
that about seventy-five per cent, of pilferages were due to either railway employees or their 
connections, i.e., relations. 

Kajpntatm. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspect or- General, Railway Police , stated that if th pilferages occurred 
from seals-intact wagons, only the railway staff and menials {pmdudars) could be held 
responsible as no one else could get at the goods. 
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Sind. 

Mr Ba)hi , Superintendent, Hallway Volice, Karachi, stated that a very high percentage 
cates was due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Punjab. 

Mr . Stead , Assistant Inspector- General, thought that with the exception of actual 
thefts from running goods trains, pocket picking and thefts from rur ning passenger trains 
other than of booked luggage, pilferage was almost entirely due to the act or connivance of 
the railway staff. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent of Police , stated that small 
pilferages in goods sheds, from wagons in the yards, from parcel offices, etc., were committed 
by the railway staff. Pilferages of luggage from the brake-vans of passenger trains were 
also due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Inspector Ghalom Dastgir stated that pilferages in goods sheds and transhipment 
sheds of fresh fiuit, liquor and fish were to a great extent due to the act or connivance of the 
railway staff In other cases the railway staff were not so much concerned. 

North-West Frontier Police. 

Khan Sahib Dana Taha Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police , Kohat, stated 
that a large percentage of pilferage was due to the act or connivance of the railway staff in 
the lower grades. 

Question No . 8. — Are cases of shortages from toagons with broken seals regis- 
tered and investigated as thefts immediately on report being made ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Beghie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that in the United Provinces such cases 
were invariably registered and investigated as thefts immediately reports were made. 

Mr. Bd^ Superintendent of Police and Inspector Macleod agreed. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz stated that in cases where shortage could not be known due 
to the fa< t that there was no invoice inride the wagon or because the sealed label was broke®, 
no case was registered till this information was gathered from the despatching or the 
destination station. 

Snh-Inspector Pearey Shankar statedjthat usually three or four days elapsed before a wagon 
with broken seals was checked. 


For rale3 see qnestion 6. 


Bombay. 

Mr . Robertson, Inspector- General of Police, stated that as a general rule in the case of 
running train thefts where the door was found open it might be assumed that the theft was 
committed by outsiders and that therefore it was a matter of primary importance for the 
police to register the case immediately. More broken seals generally meant pilferage by the 
Watch and Ward. Where the doors were found shut and the goods missing the Police should 
not take any action unless two conditions were present : either that evidence was available to 
point out that an offence had been committed or that the Traffic Department had themselves 
investigated and accumulated summary evidence to prove where and by whom the theft was 
ccmmitted* That arrangement had been made with the approval and sanction of the Traffic 
Depaitment of the Bombay, B&roda and Central India Railway. The railway were apt to 
take the view that their responsibility ended with the report to the Police. They did not 
understand that enquiries into missing goods were no part of the duties of the Police. If 
anything was lost the Police must be blamed. 

Mr . Holman, Deputy Inspector -General, Southern Range f stated cases of shortages 
from wagons with broken seals while standing in the yard were registered and investigated 
as thefts, otherwise it depended on circumstances. A broken seal of itself did not imply *theft 
and the railway staff should take steps fo satisfy themselves that a theft had occurred before 
reporting the shoitage to be a theft. Different Superintendents had different views on the 
registration of these cases. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, agreed with Mr. Holman and stated that 
mu Is could be broken by the oscillation of the train which caused the sharp edges on the rings 
to cut through the twine fastening the two rings together, * ^ ° 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, stated that such cases were not registered or investigated unless the doors, in addition, 
were also found open, in which case the case was taken up whether there was a shortage or not* 
I# about of cases no shortage was found, 
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Sn b - Tn 8 / eoior Re$e stated that where the seals were found broken in the yard the case wa$ 
taken up. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick * a retired Inspector of Railway Police* was o£ opinion that the Police 
should enquire into far more eases than they did. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that such eases were immediately registered and investigated as 
offences unless there were circumstances to piove that the broken seals were due to natural 
causes such as the weather* the journey* etc. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General * stated that a shortage accompanied by broken seals was 
not treated pnma facie as evidence of theft; and registered as such but was merely treated as 
a shortage. Mr. Williams* Superintendent of Railway Police* corroborated. 

Bengal. 

Yes. Inspector S. C. Banarjee stated that there was sometimes delay on the part of the 
railway in repotting. 

Assam, 

Yes ; subject to the provisions of Rule 53* Chapter *2* Assam-Bengal Rad wav Traffic 
Manual. 


Paragraph 53 of Assam- Bengal Railway Traffic 'Manual, “Reporting Thefts of Goods and Parcels to Police.** 

** 1. Station Masters should report to the nearest police officer in charge of stations only when thefts are noticed 
in the following cn>es — 

(a) When packages are found short from wagons with brohen wagon seals . 

{it) When packages are noticed to be in open state on unloading and from the condition it is clear than such 
open state is due to pilfering. They are to t>3 careful not to confuse open state due to ordinary damage 
with open state due to deliberate pilferage. 

{hi) Ii. stances when station coolies or outsiders are actually detected in the act of pilfering from, wagons or 
Goods Sheds. 

(iv) When goods which have been unloaded in good condition are found to he in pilfered state when making 

delivery, which obviously proves that the pilferage has taken place &x, the station. 

(v) Any cases not included in the above which are actually of a suspicions nature and if the Station Master 

able to produce some pi oof that a pilferage or theft is likely to liav, taken place. 

2. ISTo reports should be sent to the Police when there are shortages in the number of packages out of a consign- 
ment, as, in most cases, this is net due to th<£t but t~> nnsdespatch or exchange. 

3. In making reports to the Police, care should be taken to give full particulars of station from, station to, and the 
place where the pilferage was first noticed/'’ 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Cases of shortages from wagons with broken sea^s are registered and investigated as 
thefts immediately on report being made. 

Central Provinces* 

Such cases are registered at once. 


Yes. 


Hyderabad* 


Bajputana. 

Yes. The Rajputana Railway Police work according to the United Provinces Pol me 
Regulations. The rules on the subject are dealt with under question 6, United Provinces, 


Yes. 


Sind. 


Punjab. 

The witnesses stated that cases of. shortages from wagons with broken seals were register- 
ed and investigated as thefts immediately on report being made* 

Mr. Farqv liar, Inspector-General of Police, stated that he would prefer to have every 
case of shortage reported. It might not be necessary to take immediate action* but the Police 
at any rate ought to be in a position to know the state of affairs. A sort of clearing house 
si ould be run by Police officers for their own information. Reports of shortages would be 
tabulated and by means of this tabulation the Police would be able to discover whether them 
was any series of shortages or losses occurring from any particular stationer district. This 
clearing house would form part of the Assistant-1 nspee tor- General's office. This system was 
preferable to one of monthly summaries of shortages. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

Aha?* Sahib Eana Tali a Muhammad Khan,, Superintendent of Police, Kohat , siafced that 
cases of shortages from wagons with broken seals were registered and investigated as thefts 
immediately on report being made unless there were grounds for believing that no theft had 
taken place. Sometimes seals were accident illy broken or were found missing and consign- 
ments inside got torn or damaged in loading or unloading. In his experience the proportion of 
cases where there weie shortages from wagons of which the seals had been damaged, shortage 
due to mistake of short-loading or cross-loading amounted to between 20 and 80%. 


Question No. 9.— What are the arrangements in force regarding seal-check- 
ing ? What L the strength of the special force {it any) told off for this 
duly and is it carried out at all stations and out-posts where there are 
railway police or only at the boundaries of jurisdictions? 

United Provinces, 

Mr* Regbie, Deputy Inspector- General, stated that seal-checking was undertaken as a 
part of their regular duty by the Police at all junction stations, and at roadside stations where 
thefts from running goods train were rife. 

Mr. Acock, District Superintendent of Police, stated that there was no regular force for 
seal-cheeking apart from the general force. He thought that it should be made compulsoiy 
for the Police to check seals. There was much difference of opinion on the point, but his 
own opinion, after eight years 5 experience in the Railway Police, was that by careful seal-check- 
ing alone could goods train thefts be stopped. The railway staff could not be trusted to do it. 
Being themselves frequently concerned m thefts, their first aim and object was to get the 
wagon as far away as possible before the broken seal was discovered Guards frequently signed 
hooks without checking seals. In this connection he desired to point out that one of the 
greatest difficulties with which the Bailway Police had to contend was the failure of the 
railway subordinates to carry out their duties properly, though, when the point came up, they 
maintained that they had carried out all orders. For instance, if a package was found 
missing from a broken wagon at Lucknow, the guard would say that he had checked the wagon 
at Shahjahanpur where he took it over, though it was notorious that many guards did "not 
check their wagons. The Police therefore started on a totally false scent 

Mr. Fitzpatrick , Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that on his sub-section C, there 
was no seal-checking, because it was found unsatisfactory. The only thing the seal-checking 
staff detected was a wagon without a seal. It was very difficult for them to detect a tampered 
seal or a lifted seal For that kind of work literate men with some idea of seals were required. 
In his opinion, the District Traffic Superintendent ought to have a special wagon checking staff 
under him and they should be allowed to check seals whenever they thought proper and in 
the same manner as the Travelling Ticket Examiners did. A superior class of man was required 
for such work. They should also be permitted to cheek loaded wagons in goods sheds or tran- 
shipment sheds. This measure would put a stop to short loading and other malpractices on the 
part of the loading staff. At present the railway ehowkidars who did seal-checking suffered 
from the same disability as the police constable. The guard was supposed to check seals when 
he took over the train, but from experience it was found that he really did not do so. 

Inspector Macleod stated that the Police] were supposed to check seals, but constables 
were not really qualified to do so. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra , was of opinion that the system 
would never be a success and no reliance could be placed on the joint check until guards were 
froeed to realise their responsibilities in the matter. The rules called for very much stricter 
attention. 

Inspector Far rant did not "think that seal-checking was usually carried out with great 
care either by the Police or by the Railway. The constable deputed to this duty generally 
sat down in a place where he expected the train to pass and, when it came to a stand, went to 
the guard and took his signature. 

Prosecuting Inspector ~K hair at Nabi doubted if the constables— illiterate as most of 
.them were — could perform this duty satisfactorily. 

Sublnspeotor Abdul Aziz stated that seal-cheeking was seldom done although two men 
were kept on this work with spells of duty each at all stations where there was either a rail- 
way police station or an outpost, as well as at the boundaries of jurisdictions. 

Sr al -checking with the object of localizing theft is laid down as one of the duties of the Police in para, 3 (Hi) nf 
the Government Railway Police Manual United Provinces, 

Bombay. 

The Police only check seals when endeavouring to localize a large amount of crime 
©conning or where thefts take place on the borders of jurisdictions. Seal-checking is not laid 
down as apart of the duty of the police in the Police Manual. 
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31 Holman, Deputy Inspector- Geneva!, Southern Range , stated that trams arriving from 
another jurisdiction veie sometimes cheeked with some special object in new. It was almost 
impossible to locate thefts without seal-checking. 

Mr. 0*Bnen, Superintendent , Railway Police , Bombay , Baroda and Central India Bail - 
W01 J y stated that the Police checked seals only at the boundaries of jurisdictions. Thefts were 
located by the Police by deputing patrols with goods trains at night. As regards seal bi cak- 
ing the Police relied entirely on the railway for reports which were seldom made. 

Mi . Justin. Deputy Superintendent, stated that the Bail way Police had no concern 
with seal* checking since u Watch and Ward” was taken over by the railways. In the event 
o£ frequent thefts, the local police station officer might make temporary ariangements to 
check seals at stations in older to localise offences. 

Sub-Inspector Bege corroborated Mr. Austin. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that the system was to depute one constable for seal-checking duty at 
all stations where there was a railway police station, on an average at even sixty miles of 
line. At troublesome places outpost men were aPo deputed and in specially bad stations an extra 
staff was employed. The witnesses weie of opinion that with a view to loeal.ze thefts the 
system was very effective and absolutely essential. It also had the effect of keeping the 
Railway staff up to the mark. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy Inspect or- General, Cni/iinai Investigation Department , thought 
that seal-cheeking by the Police was essential. 

There are no rales m the h'jcenthe Oidtrs of the Madras Police dealing nith the subject. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Raihvay Police , Sealdah , said that seal-checking was done 
informally only on the border of the pro\ince and that it would be of the greatest assistance 
to Police investigation to have an efficient system of: seal-checkmg by the Police. Inspector 
Mukbarji agreed. 

Mr. Ezeehiel , Superintendent, Bailway Police , Sealdah , stated that during the last year a 
few constables at Sealdah, Clntpur, Banaghat and Naihati Lad been told off to check informal- 
ly, but this was useless as no regular force had been sanctioned for the purpose. 

Inspector S. C. Banarjee, Saidpur Section, Eastern Bengal Railway, stated that seal- 
checking was not done by the Police in that section. 

Police Regulations, Bengal, Volume VI, Buie states £s7 Ihe Railway Police shall nut be called upon to under- 
take the v atal aiid ward of railway property, and ihty shall not he required to inteivene in cases of shoiUigo or mis- 
sing goods, or to examine the seals of goods wagons, unless they have r-esssi? to suspect the commission of a cognizable 
offence. 


Assam. 

The Police have nothing to do with seal-checking except when working on running trains. 

Inspector Hashrnutullah mentioned that only one head constable and ten constables were 
allotted to this duty in his jurisdiction. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent , Bailway Police , said that there was no objection to seal-cheek- 
ing by the police being laid down as one of the duties of the Railway Police if sufficient staff 
were allotted for the purpose. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr* Ezechiel, Superintendent of Baihvay Police, Patna, stated that a special force of 2 Sub- 
Inspectors and 2 constables from Bengal and 2 Sub-Inspectors and 2 constables from Bihar and 
Orissa was sanctioned for seal-checking work on the main line and a similar special force for the 
Grand Chord Line of the East Indian Railway. This staff was located on the provincial 
border between Bihar and Bengal. Similar arrangements would he made for the boundary 
between Bihar and the United Provinces. At present 2 constables from Bihar and 2 con- 
stables from the United Provinces under a head constable from the latter province checked 
seals at Dildarnagar on the main line. The ideal system would be to have these seal-checking 
centres at the railway station just on the boundary line between the two provinces, but that 
was not possible as goods trains did not stop at those stations, viz., Mihijnm. and Chausa on the 
main line and Mugma and Karmanasa on the Grand Chord Line. Seal-checking was only 
carried out at provincial boundaries and not at all stations where there were Railway Police. 
At present it was done as a temporary measure at Buxar, Dinapur, Mokameh, Kiul, Jhajha, 
Jhorparan Block Hut and Jamalpore. Seal-checking should be made one of the regular duties 
of the Railway Police. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of Hail way Police , Khargpur, stated that there were no 
arrangements in force regarding seal-check in g in his jurisdiction, except that 2 constables of 
the regular force were deputed at the boundaries of the Madras Presidency and the Central 
Provinces. They were illiterate and unable to maintain any register. The Governments of the 
two provinces were addressed with a view to establishing a system similar to that in force on 
the East Indian .Railway, but the Superintendents of Police concerned reported that fckeii? 
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respective Governments would not sanction the force proposed. Constables were at times 
deputed to stations where an increase of ciune had occurred. No satisfactory results could be 
obtained by the employment of officers below toe rank of Sub-Inspector, 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachtir stated that localizition of crime wis one essential step before 
a ease could be detected. Seal-checking was sometimes adopted by the Railway Police as a 
preventive measure but as there was no regular staff sanctioned for the purpose it could not 
be a peimanent arrangement. 

Inspector lauzclur Narayan Kuat was of opinion that seal-cheeking should be made a 
regular duty of the Police but staff should be provided for the purpose. 

Rule 4G9, Bihar and Orissa Police Manual, lays down that the Bailway Police shall not be called upon to undertake 
the watch and ward of 1 ail way property, and they shall not be required to intervene in cases of shortage or missing 
g iods or to examine the seals of goods wagons, unless they have reason to suspect the commission of a cognizable offence. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Leighton, Inspector- General of Pohce , stated that seal-checking was done entirely 
by the railway staff. 

Messrs. Mayberry , Sharif Mohammad Khan, Mazhar Haqi and Baij Nath Kaula 
agreed. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police 3 Saugor, stated that seal-checking was 
ordinarily done by the railway staff. The Police were sometimes employed when there was 
an outbreak of thefts from wagons arriving with broken seals. It was net a police duty, 
but was done to help in localizing the commission of crime. There was no extra staff sanc- 
tioned for this class of work. 

Inspector Glackan stated that seal-checking by the Police was only done at B urban pur 
out-post whe 'e Khandwa Station-house jurisdiction terminated and Bhasavval Police jurisdic- 
tion commenced 

There are no rules m the Manual dealing with this subject. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Cranford, Deputy Inspect ^'-General, Railway Police, Hyderabad, stated rhat the 
strength of the Police seal-checkers was 21. They were constables and drew an allowance 
of Rs. 2 per mensem. They were stationed at all starting and engine-changing stations 
except at Shahabad, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway where a halt of some H or 8 
hours invariably occurred. It was their duty to check the seals of ail wagons and bring 
to the notice of the guard of the train and station staff any defective seals. Seal-checking 
was essential because it assisted in localizing thefts. It enabled the Police to tell with a 
certain amount of accuracy where the theft had occurred, 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector* General of Police, stated that seal-checking as a system had 
been abandoned in his jurisdiction, though it was carried on in a desultory fashion when men 
were available. Systematic checking was only done where the railway entered the Rajputana 
jurisdiction. Seal-checking was most useful in localizing crime, but in order to carry out 
this duty systematically throughout the jurisdiction some addition to the staff would be 
required. A system of seal-checking should be instituted and should form one of the regular 
duties of the Police. In order to he able to investigate, a theft had fust to be localized. 
If that could not be done it was very difficult to investigate. When he was in the Railway 
Police in Lucknow he had experience of a very systematic series of thefts. At first tne 
Police were entirely at a loss to understand where the shortages occurred because no regular 
seal-checkmg was done. It was on account of seal-checking that the Police were able to 
detect the gangs at work. 

The Rajputana Railway Police work according to the United Provinces Government Railway Police Manual. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , stated that seal-checking was 
observed only at the boundaries of jurisdictions ; a force of about 80 men was employed on 
the duty, but they were not specially sanctioned for the purpose. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ah Hycler AH considered that the force deputed was 
inadequate. The Railway Police of each thana accompanied the train np to Tie end of their 
jurisdiction. The seals were not checked at all stations or at outposts, but at certain seal- 
checking stations fixed by police officers. 

The Sind Police work according to the Bombay District Police Manual. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead , Assistant Inspector-General, stated that seal-checking was only carried out 
by the Railway Police at provincial boundaries except in the case of epidemics when it was 
employed to localize crimes on the sections affected. No special force was albtied for this 
occasional duty, the men when required being drawn from the Central Investigating Agency 
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The primai 7 object of seal-checking was to localize running broods tiain thefts. It was how- 
ever a verv dilatoiy method. If sea! -checking were employ ed at every station, which at any 
rate for traffic reasons was not possible, even tin n there would be a problematic stretch of line 
5 to 9 miles in length within which it would be impossible to say definitely where the case 
had occurred. Having localiz'd a theft Within these particular limits the Police wouli have 
to take a trolley to look for tracks wheie the bags had been thrown off and having f und the 
place they would bey in to follow up the traces. Running goods train thieves weie very 
prompt. They had camels and bullocks waiting by the side of the line to take off their stuff 
and the first thing they did was to remove all incrim mating marks such as the Railway 
marking on sacks. In ti e Punjab, unless the Police could immediately start enquiries into 
cases of theft from running goods trains, there was practically no chance of woiking out a 
case so that what was leadr wanted was better preventive measures with better detection. 
The Punjab Railway Police had worked out cases of thefts from running goods trains recently 
by me" ns of observation patrols a off had in that way broken up two gangs, one in Hissar and 
the other in the Ferozepur Section. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Halim , Deputy Superintendent , stated that seal-checking was 
earned out ty the Railway Police at provincial boundaries and not at stations and outposts. 
No special force was allotted for this duty : for instance, there was one man at Sialkot. A 
goods train had on an average 70 wagons. The t T ain stopped for 10 minutes to tske water 
theie. The number of men and the time available were insufficient to ensure a satisfactory 
check. 

Inspector Ghularn Dastgir stated that seal-checking was pei formed (a) at provincial 
boundaries and (h) when there was necessity to localize crime. 

Buie 2-7 (2) of tie Punjab Police Buies l*ys down that it is net the bu iress of the Railway Police to undertake 
the watch and ward of railway property, and they should nrt be required to intervene in ca-e? of shortage or missing 
goods or to examine or check the seals of goods wagons unless they have reason to suspect the commission of a 
cognizable offence. 


Nor til- West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Dana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police , Kohat, stated 
that no special force was told off for this duty. Four constables taken fiom the strength of 
the police stations concerned pei formed seal-cheeking duties at the border stations of Khaira- 
bad, Khu^algarh and Isakhel. At times when thefts increased seal-checking as a temporary 
measure was also done at other important stations such as Peshawar City, Nowshera, Kohat 
and Bannu. He was in favour of making seal-checking[a regular duly of the Police. 

Buie 2-6 (vii) of the North-We*t Frontier Province Police Rule? states that it is not the business of the Rail- 
way Police to undertake the watch and ward of railway property, and tWy -hall lot be required to intervene in 
cases of shoitage or missing goods or to eta mi tie or check the se-ls of goods wag on«, unless they have reason to 
Suspect the commission of a cognizable offuice. 


Question No . 10 . — Are Mailway Police sent out at night icith goods trains for 
the purpose of Watch and Ward ? If so , please furnish brief particulars 
of the arrangements so , made ; Tf not . what measures are taken to prevent 

thefts from goods trains. 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police, stated that Railway Police were sent out at night 
with goods trains for the purpose of Watch and Ward only in exceptional circumstances. Suck 
assistance would be given more freely if the staff were available. His experience in Rajputana 
was that thefts from running goods trains were far more frequent on the metre-gauge trains 
than on the broad-gauge because of the greater speed at which broad-gauge trains travelled and 
the greater difficulty of boat ding wagons. 

Mr. Begbie , Deputy Inspector- General, stated that when there was an outbreak of miming 
train thefts, he used to send a guard of one head constable and four constables or more which 
travelled up and down a particular area. The guard got into the brake-van or an empty 
wagon and got out to patrol when the train drew up in a siding. 

Mr* Bell , Superintendent of Railway Police , stated that the Police were not supposed to 
send a force out at night with goods trains, as it was the duty of the Watch and Ward, but 
when an outbreak of running train thefts occurred, the Police had to adopt this measure for 
their own sake. The Police were held to blame, so men who could be ill-spared from other 
duties had to be deputed to protect goods trains. Many constables had recovered property for 
the Railway Companies by watching the side of the line while they satin the Iwake-vans looking 
out for bags being thrown out of a wagon further up the train. They either jumped out or 
came back directly the train stopped at the next station and drove off or ca; tured the thieves. 
The trouble was that there was no communication between the brake-van and the engine on goods 
trains. The driver rarely looked back, so signals with the guanFs lamp were not noticed and 
this train went on a long way after the theft occurred. 

Mr* Fitzpatrick , Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that armed constables were sent 
with goods trains when there was reason to believe that thefts were occurring in a particular 
locality. The duty was not laid down in the Manual Special measures by posting men at 
60 H D. a 
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certain stations where thefts were likely to take piece were adopted. Sending armed constables 
in brake-vans had had very good results. In several cases property that had been thrown out 
had been recovered* 

Inspector Murphy stated that there was no special arrangement until an outbreak of crime 
occurred when as many constables as could be spared were sent to the stations where the thefts 
weie being committed and the men inspected each goods train in addition to doing seal- 
checking duty* 

Mr* Sharpe , Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra , stated that Bailway Police were sent 
out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch and Ward as far as the undermanned 
state of the staff permitted. Each Government Railway Police Division had its own peripatetic 
armed guard consisting of one head constable and four constables provided with muskets and 
back-shot ammunition borrowed from the District Police and also with spears. These guards were 
deputed to accompany night goods trains on sections where thefts were numerous and had met 
with much success. They hud also proved successful in makingjsurprise raids in yards. The 
railway authorities could do more by co-operating in the matter by allowing a train accompanied 
by Police to halt in a suspected locality or by placing loaded wagons near the brake-van m which 
the Police travelled. A great reduction in the number of running goods train thefts could be 
effected if the railway used some discrimination in marshalling trains, i e if they ran com- 
plete trains of merchandise wagons and did not attach them as at present indiscriminately to 
coal trains. On the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, traffic was not uniform and 
there were only 10 wagons of merchandise to every 30 wagons of coal. If it was desired to 
run a whole train of goods other than coal they would have to wait for a week, whereas on 
the East Indian Railway they had got uniform traffic and they could easily run these trains 
separately. The present lartre number of coal trains run on the East Indian Railway to which 
merchandise wagons were attached precluded any sustained efforts being made by the Police to 
guard them in transit. Responsible railway guards should be armed and selected to accom- 
pany these trains over crime- infected lengths. Roth these suggestions had been put before the 
railway but had been rejected, the former as impracticable and the latter as assuming the 
duties of the Police. “ An extended use of these armed travelling police guards is justified 
from the results obtained/' 

Inspector Warrant stated that armed guards were sent out with goods trains when thefts 
were prevalent on a particular length of line. Armed guards also patrolled and lay in ambush 
at places where thefts from goods trains were prevalent in order to try to catch the thieves red- 
handed. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Ndbi stated that the practice had proved successful in many 
cases * 

& iP Inspector Ahlnl Aziz stated the practice of ser d/ng'out constables by night trains had 
been tned but proved a failure as in the darkness they fuiled to see what was going on* 


Bombay. 

Mr* Robertson, Inspector- General, was of opinion that ordinarily the guarding of goods 
trains whether in mo* ion or standing was not a pan v law and order duties, but that when 
organised attacks were made on goods trains it was the duty of the police to take preventive 
and detective action. When the cadre of the Raiiw \ Police was fixed as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Police Commission of 1903 no pi «v lion was made for this duty. In 
dealing with outbreaks of running train thefts additional police were requiied and the question 
arose who was to pay. Ills contention was that log ice V the guarding of goods trains in 
motion was a pari of u Watch and Ward," and it woul ! *ol!ow that if additional police had to 
be employ ed because the Railway Company could not t ischarge their duty on account of 
organised attacks, it was not unreasonable that the € Kip any should pay at least that part of 
the coat that could not be saddled upon the villagers. Ke would place the Railway Company 
in the position of a private individual asking for p vtee lion. Railway Companies did not 
appear to take proper care of the goods in their charge during transit in running trains. 
Wagons should invariably be covered and some device for rendering access by thieves difficult 
should be adopted and its universal use in India made compulsory. The Railway Police 
recently had had to send out armed men. Muskets had been borrowed from the District 
Police and forty per cent, of the force was now armed. The cadre* however, only provided for 
six armed men. 

Mr* Holman , Deputy Inspector- General, Southern Range, stated that police were not sent 
out at night except when tk. looting of goods trains became a matter of frequent occurrence. 
In such circumstances, police Were sent out in addition to patrol gradients. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent , Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central Jndia Railway, 
said that an escort of one head constable and four constables was sent with each train when 
the men were available. A krge number of trains travelled without such an escort and the 
Railway Police had to rely on the co-operation of the District Police to find out the had 
characters operating. Running' train thefts were principally the work of different gangs and 
the Hallway Police also relied on informers for information. 

Mr. Amlin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that when thefts from running goods train 
became frequent armed police parties were sent out on goods trains and also on foot to the 
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affected area. Giving to scarcity of men, however, all goods trains could not be provided with 
an armed escort. The strength of the escort varied with the length of the train and the area 
concerned. A considerable increase of staff was required. 

Sub-Inspector Rege corroborated Mr. Austin. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that the practice was to send out two Railway Police constables per 
train with goods trains when thefts became frequent. Patrols were also employed at known 
bad spots. 

Mr. II an ay nylon , Deputy Inspector-General , Criminal Investigation Department , con- 
sidered that the police so deputed would be more effective if armed as in some localities the 
thieves operated in large gangs. 

Mr. W indie } Superintendent, Hallway Police. Trichuinpoly, declared emphatically that 
the patrols must be armed as that was the only way to put down running train thefts, 

Bengal 

Mr. Bradley , Superintendent of Railway Police, Howrah, said that this was done orly 
on those sections of Ins district where thefts were frequent. 

Mr. Ezeclnel , Superintendent of Railway Police , SeaUlah. stated that on his section no 
Police were sent out with goods trains and no measures were taken to prevent thefts. In his 
opinion railways were responsible for carrying goods until they made them over to the 
consignees and it was desirable that the responsibility should rest on the Watch and Ward* 

Inspector U . N. Mnkharji stated that train guards were not sent. When thefts became 
frequent the Railway Police instituted patrols. 

Inspector S. C . Banarji , of the Said pur Section, Eastern Bengal Railway , stated that 
ordinarily Railway Police were not sent out at night with goods trains but when an outbreak 
of crime occurred train guards were deputed and patrols were sent out. No special force 
was sanctioned for the duty. The men were taken from the platform staff. 

Assam. 

Not always— only when circumstances such as repeated thefts on a certain length of the 
line or at a certain hour of night or in any particular tram call for action. Then one or two 
constables are generally deputed. They remain in the brake-van with the guard at the reav 
<w sometimes in the centre and sometimes in the front of the train. At halting stations and 
shunting and watering stations these constables get out and patrol the train — especially on 
the offside. 

Inspector Hashmatullah stated that he had 1 head constable and 10 constables for thl# 
duty which was an inadequate force. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Ezeclnel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna, stated that recently constables 
had been sent out on moonlight nights with some goods trains. They travelled in the brake- 
van and kept a look-out on both sides. Thefts generally occurred while goods trains were 
traVelling up steep inclines at slow speed. When constables saw bags being thrown out they 
jumped out of the train and lay in ambush near the bags and when the culprits came to remove 
the loot they arrested them or at any rate saw them close enough to be able to identify them. 
About S5 persons had been arrested in that way and convicted within the last few months. 
He did not think it would be advisable to make this arrangement a permanent rule as it would 
then become a routine matter and constables would go to sleep. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of Railway Police, Eli argpur, and the other witnesses stated 
that the same arrangements as mentioned by Mr. Ezeehiel were maintained in their jurisdic- 
tions. 

Central Provinces, 

Mr. Deighton, Inspector- Genera l of Police, stated that Railway Police were not ordinarily 
sent out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch and Ward but special preventive 
measures were taken when occasion demanded it. 

Messrs . Hurst, Mayberry , Glackan, Shanf Mohammad Khan , Sub-Inspector Mazhar JSfaqi 
'and Baijnath Kim l a agreed. 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Mr. Crawford s Deputy Inspector- General, Railway Police , Hyderabad, stated this was 
not done as a practice but only when thefts were prevalent ; on suA occasions a constable 
travelled from one engine-changing station to another. 

Raj put ana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police, stated that this duty had been stopped 
ferjkbout © year, but on the outbreak of running goods train thefts, two armed constables 

& 2 
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invariably* accompanied goods trains and this arrangement had good res alts. Trun guard 
constables were of no u-^e unless there was a head constable over Hum and even head con- 
stables wete not altogether satisfactory for the purposes of supervision. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , stated that a special force was 
located in parties at gradients and two of more men travelled by selected goods trams. There 
was formed)’ a system of sending two constables with every goods train at night, but be had 
put a stop to the practice as he had found that it was productive of no good. He had com© 
across instances of constables themselves committing thelts on the tiain ; in one case a con- 
stable made up a false case against a man. In another case they showed ^that they had travelled 
by a train which never ran in order to make travelling allowance. Another point was that 
being at the end of a line of 70 wagons the constables could not see far ahead. There was 
no brake-van in the centre of the train. Putting men into the engine would lead to trouble 
with the Loco. Department. Men under speuil Sub-Inspectors were sent in charge of some 
selected trains. This practice had b^en found more elective. He was against constables 
travelling with goods trains as they were practically uncontrolled and there was no knowing 
whether they travelled or not. Perhaps this lack of control was due to the fact there was 
only one gazetted officer on the line. 

Impact or Khun Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali stated that two constables were sent 
at night with goods trains, which consisted of 70 or bO wagons. They checked the seals 
but the tram being a big one they could not manage to make the system effective. One head 
constable and 4 constables should be deputed and a brake-van should also be attached to the 
middle of the train. The head constable should be made responsible, 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead 9 Assistant Inspector* General, stated that the It ail way Police were not regu- 
larly employed on running goods trains. When epidemics of crime occurred special patrols 
from the Central Investigating Agency were sent on trains to locate it and follow up crimi- 
nals, In such cases look-out men were posted on the engine, a party in the middle of the 
train and a party in the rear, the latter two parties being supplied with electric torches and 
signal lamps. When thieves were observed signals were made to the look-out men who asked 
the driver to stop the train. The patrols then descended and took steps to rescue the propeity 
stolen and to capture the thieves. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that when crime prevailed 
in epidemic form on any section of the line, men from the force under his control were told off 
for night armed patrols with goods trains supervised by Station House Officers. Ordinarily 
no permanent patrols were sent out at night with goods trains. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that the Kailway Police were sent out from the 
Central Investigating Agency only in special cases, 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Eana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that 
ordinarily Kailway Police were not sent out at night with goods trains for the purpose of Watch 
and Ward, but only when thefts increased or when the breaking of seals became frequent. 
During the live years that he was in charge, such occasions had been very rare. 


Question No. 11. — Are head constables and constables deputed as train guards 
with all night trains for the protection of passengers and their property ? 
If so, what is the system in force ? Kioto many men are employed and 
for how many hours are they so employed ? Is the system effective ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye , Imped or -General of Police, stated that practically every passenger train 
that ran at night had a train guard. At present one constable was sent with each train. A 
proposal was made in 1917 to increase the number to one head constable and two constables. 
The proposal was accepted by the Local Government, but was not sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. Pie was not quite convinced that increasing the number of guards would do 
much to prevent thefts in passenger trains. The guard was supposed to move about in the 
train and to come out on to the platform during halts, so as to keep a watch on passengers and 
luggage. In practice they could not move about to prevent thefts to any appreciable extent. 
Their duty, on an average, was not more than six hours. 

Mr. Begbie , Deputy Inspector •General , stated that at present the strength was too low 
to allow of more than one constable travelling with all night trains, but a single man was 
not sufficient protection. In night trains there should be three men — two constables and one 
head constable — so that the entire length of the train would be protected. They should wear 
uniform. The duty should not be more then two hours at a stretch, as longer hours 
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induced negligence on the part of the train guards. Men could not be kept awake at 
night indefinitely. 

Mr. Acock , Superintendent of Police , stated that one constable was sent with each ni^hfe 
train and the men had dune good work in many instances, but it was absolutely necessary to 
have at least two men with each train, one in uniform and one in plain clothes. 

Sir. Belly Superintendent of Railway Police , stated that one constable was no good 
at all. The j resent hours were too long. One head constable and two constables should 
accompany every important passenger tram at night. 11 there was one man only, that man 
should travel in uniform, hut if two could be sent, one man might go in plain clothes. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that train guards weie sent 
with passenger trains. One man was n«fc suffi ient with bad lighting. 

Inspector Made oil did not consider that the present system of train guards was effective, 
because only one constable tiavtlled, and b«dng always iu uniform, the thieves who were 
professionals could ea-i’y ident’fy him and give him a wide berth. More than one man was 
wanted and a- so men m plain clothes. 

Inspector Murphy thought that the practice of sending one constable worked well and 
went a long way towards preventing ciime, but one man was not sufficient. He himself had 
always sent two men and had a ? ways found them on the alert. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of Railway Police , Agra , stated that the system was ineffec- 
tive a'o it was beyond argument that a solituy constable could ha»dly be expected to protect 
a long tiain. The modern railway thi f was an adept at his work. It had been found neces- 
sary to double and even treble train guards. Instances were on record where an astute train 
thief had been able to exploit 1st and 2nd class passengers. A complete change was necessary. 
One hcid constable and two constables shou ! d travel with all night passenger trains, one held 
constable undone constable being in uniform and the other constable in pi un clothes Men 
with detective ability should be selected for the duty. The head constable should cany a book 
of First Information reports in order be able to record complaints at first hand and to make 
them over to the first po’ice station the train stopped at. The guard should be given reserved 
accommodation in the train and rules should be drawn up allowing for close co-operation 
between the railway guard and the head constab ] e in charge of the train gu*rd The latter 
should be given carriage keys to permit of doors on the off-side of trains being locked when 
considered necessary. The question was an important one in view of the increase of thefts 
from upper class passengers and the fact that iu certain provinces the deputation of such train 
guards was considered unnecessary. 

Inspector Farrant agreed with Mr. Sharpe in believing that the system was not effective, 
because it was impossible for one constable to guard a whole tram. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nahi ivbs of opinion that the present arrangmenfs were 
not altogether satisfactory. There should be at least two men deputed for each train, one to 
guard the platform side and the other the off-side. 

Sub- Inspector Pearey SJianker stated that the system did to a certain extent prevent 
offences in running passenger trains but whs not very effective as one constable could hardlv 
be expected to get out at every station and keep an eye on the whole train. There should be 
one head constable and three constables on each night passenger train. They should be allot- 
ted to a particular train in a particular section continuously for a period of say six months 
by which arrangement they would be able to mark down suspected travellers, 

Bombay, 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector* General, Southern Range , stated that one constable was 
sent in mufti with each passenger train at night. When be was in the Railwvy Police he used 
to send one head constable and two or three constables together by selected Ivans. A single 
constable, however, was of little use unless he was a very good man. As another preventive 
measure he used to post men in plain clothes on the off-side of passenger trains. Constables 
deputed for this work should travel in mufti . 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent , Railway Police , Bombay , Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, stated that in his district one constable travelled with each night passenger train. About 
twelve constables were employed on this duty, each man doing about &ix hours'* duty at a time. 
The system, however, was not working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Austin , Deputy Superintendent, said that one constable accompanied each passenger 
train at night. No head constables were employed. The hours of duty were between four 
to eight hours at a time. If more men were available the system could be made more effective 
by increasing the number of passenger train guards to two or even three. It was very 
difficult for one man to watch a long overcrowded passenger train successfully. 

Inspector Bird stated that on the Great Indian Peninmla Bailway one constable 
travelled with every night train. He was on duty for a month and did not get a night in 
bed the whole time, 

Sub-Inspector Rege stated that it was impossible for one man to carry out this duty 
efficiently. Three or four constables were required to watch both sides of the train. Thefts 
on passenger trains occurred spasmodically. If a man were caught, ^ thieving at that particular 
place thieving there was suspended* fche thieves directing their activities in ancther direction. 
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Madras, 

The witnesses stated that one constable was sent in mufti by all mail trains In 
addition to the beat constable in uniform. On ordinary trains on-* constable always travelled. 
When thefts were frequent in any particular train extra plain-clothes men were deputed and 
a sub-inspector and a head constable also frequently travelled. 

Mr . Tlio/Pas , Inspector- G eneral, was of opinion that one constable was sufficient on ordi- 
nary passenger trains as there was the local police constable at ever 7 station to assist him if 
necessary. The average run for a constable w&* about sixty miles which took four hours. 

Mr. Wtinlle, Superintendent , Railway Police , Trichina poly, stated that these men were 
designated as “Travelling Staffs and in his district they numbered 218 out of a total force 
of 683. The period of duty varied according to the length of the run but did not exceed 
seven hours at a time and the men had a period of rest before their return journey. The system 
had been found very effective. 


Bengal 

No staff is provided. 

Mr. Bradley , Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah , was of opinion that this 
should be done. He had experimented With success in To 1 8 in consequence of running tram 
thefts from passengers, lie sent a Sub-Inspector with three constables or a, head constable 
with two constables with each night train with instructions to keep a special watch on the 
off-side and to look out for men getting from one compartment to another or behaving in a 
suspicious manner. This should be made permanent. It would have prevented Colonel 
Tunell's murder, 

Mr Hyde . Inspector-General of Police , did not agree with Mr. Bradley's suggestion. 
The practice had been abolished smce the institution of the Detective Department. If the 
Detective Department thoaght necessary they could put on train guards The old 
system was not a success. An officer or a head constable should be sent out with the 
constables, 

Mr. Rzechiel , Superintendent , Railvmy Police, Sealdah, said that when possible 
constables were sent occasionally in important trains from police stations and also by the 
Detective Department. Their instructions were to change compartments as much as 
possible. 

Inspector 1 9 . N. Mukharji agreed with Mr. Bradley that a staff for this duty was 
necessary. At least one head constable and four constables were required for each train. 

Inspector S. C. Banarji , oj the Saidpur Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway, stated 
that there was no staff lor this duty on. the section. Some men from the platform staff wera 
sent with one or two of the important trains to watch for bad characters. They were 
on duty from six to ten hours but the system was not effective as the staff wm 
inadequate. 


Assam, 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police , stated that 18 constables and 2 head 
constables were allotted for passenger train guards for the whole of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. They were sent out singly or in pairs as far as possible with all night trains. They 
never had more than six to eight hours* duty. They were ordered to change carriages once 
in every two hours. They travelled in uniform. There was not much use in sending a single 
constable. Unless there was a head constable to supervise them they merely went to 
sleep. Good supervision was essential. A scheme for the provision of partrois on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway was prepared in the year 1909 which provided for a force of £6 constables 
(22 working and 4 reserve). No provision for supervising staff was made. The proposals 
were approved by Government in 1911. After the system had been in force for about 
2 1 years the Superintendent of Railway Police reported, suggesting certain improve- 
ments : — (a) Employment of literate constables possessing more than average intelligence 
and specially trained in detective work. ( 1 b ) Special arrangements for supervision of patrol 
staff. (<?) Co-operation between the District and Railway Police by deputation of District 
constables to important Railway stations, (d) District Police Bub-Inspectors to be sent to 
the Railway Police for training in Railway Police work. 

Suggestions (e) and (d) were given effect to. With regard to the other two, 
the Inspector-General considered that further expense on partrol work was not justified. 
The patrol constables were sent out in plain clothes. At the Conference held in 
1916 it was found that the number of running train thefts during the previous four years was 
too small to necessitate the employment of so large a force for patrol duty alone 
and the strength was reduced. Two head constables however were sanctioned for 
.supervision. The Commissioner, Chittagong, suggested in 1917 that patrols should be put in 
uniform and that the patrol- force should be amalgamated with the Tirana police and patrol 
work given to the thana constables in rotation. The Superintendent of Railway Police 
and the Agent to the Railway agreed to the suggestion in conkequeh.ee of a complaint made 
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by the European Association drawing attention to certain cases of violence on running 1 
trains. 

Inspector Haskmatullah stated that the men on the travelling staff were interchanged 
with thana staff weekly. 


Bihar and Orissa, 

Mr, Ezech tel, Superintendent, Railway Police , Patna# stated that there was no regular 
system of sending constables and head constables as train guards with all night trains. When 
cases occurred on any particular train one or two constables were deputed to travel by it, a$ 
for instance on the Main Line 17 Up— a constable left Baxar by tU Down at *3 f.ji. and 
arnved at Dicapore at 6-30 p.m. He started as a tiain guard from Dinap^rc by 17 Up at 
0*35 and arrived at Baxar at 3-55 a.m. On the Grand Chord Line two constables travelled as 
train guards by 13 Up, leaving Gomoh at 10-22 p.m. and arriving at Gujhaucli at 2-22 a.m. 
Here they left the tiain and got into 14 Down leaving Gnihaudi at 3-13 a.m. and arriving at 
Gomoh at 6-55 a.m. On the Loop Line one constable travelled by 9 Up leaving Sahebganj at 
2-14 a.m. and arriving at Bhagalpore at 4-8 a m., where he was relieved by a Bhngalpore con- 
stable who travelled to Jamalpur arriving there at 5-57 a.m. So far no theft had been 
reported from any train on which a Constable had been travelling as a night guard, 

Mr Cook, Supenufenclent, Railway Police , Khargpur . stated that the same procedure 
was adopted but the results were poor 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that it was desirable that a force should be sanctioned 
for this duty. Head constables on trains should record First Information Reports, 

Central Provinces. 

Mr, Heighten, Inspector-General of Police, stated that ordinarily one constable was sent 
as a train guard with all night passenger trains and was on duty roughly for six to eight 
hours. This was probably a useful preventive measure. One man was not so useful, but 
the matter was purely a question, of strength. The men were sent m uniform. An attempt 
was made to send them in mufti but it was found that their work could not be checked and 
passengers did not know whether a policeman was on the train or not. The ideal would be to 
gend half the men in uniform and half in mufti, but there were not sufficient men to cany 
jhat idea out. It was all a question of strength and expenditure. 

Mn Hurst , Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, stated that the system would be 
more effective if the patrols were increased in strength. 

Mr, Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police# stated that the systems would be more 
effective if a better class of patrol constable was available. 

Inspector Glackan stated that the system was not effective bat might be tendered so if 
three constables were deputed as train guards instead of ona 

Inspector Sharif Mohamad Khan stated that the system was .not very effective, but was 
esseuti.il for purposes of investigatiou. One man was really required in each compart naent. 
They were supposed to change compartments frequently and to keep look-out for bad 
characters. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that the system as far as detection was concerned had 
not p loved successful but for prevention had been found useful. 

Sub-Inspector Baijnath Xaula stated that though the system W&3 .not effective for the 
prevention of crime it had helped in the investigation, 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Mr* Crawford, Deputy Inspect or- General, Railway Police, stated that a constable known 
as the train guard constable travelled with all mail and passenger trains during the day 
and night. The constables travelled in plain clothes and moved about from one 3rd class 
carriage to another ; took the signatures of the police at different stations en route ; and 
performed from 8 to 10 hours' duty at a time. The system was effective but it would 
be more satisfactory if head constables were employed on this important duty. There wag 
an advantage in mufti because the man could move about from carriage to carriage without 
the thief knowing him. Policemen travelling thus should not escape the notice of their own 
officers. A single man could do a great deal because there were one or more constables at 
each station ; in fact in only 40 out of 157 stations was there only 1 constable. The train 
constable could always get assistance from the station constables. 

Rajputana* 

Mr, Ashdown, Inspector* General, Railway Police, stated that head constable- and con-' 
stables were deputed as train guards with all niglL trains for the protection of passengers and 
their property. One constable in uniform and one in plain clothes accompanied every passenger 
train. Not more than four constables from, each Police station were so employed and were not 
on duty for more than eight hours at a stretch* A head constable was also deputed to check 
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their work ami move about with passenger trains at night, but this was rot found to he of much 
use. Passengers often co in pi lined that train guards could have rendered help but did not do so. 

Sind, 

M'\ Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police, stated that constables were sent with all pas* 
sender trains ; in addition head constables »nd constables m plain clothes were depute'! to travel 
with passenger trains at night. About 30 men were employed on this duty, though they were 
not specially s motioned for this work. Owing to uant o* quarters an efficient s\ stem of duties 
and reliefs could not be devised. The constables arrived in the morning; they wander* d about 
during the day and came hack by the night train to In adquavteis. When introducing the sys- 
tem be was very much m favour of arranging duties according to the runs of guards, but the 
scheme co dd not be put into oncration as there we r e no quarter* it Karachi and at other stations 
where the force could be given a whole day and night's rest. The present system was more 
or less effective. Acco m mo iation however should be reserved for travelling policemen as was 
done for electric fitt is on train*. At present a constable who ahghte i at a station to do his 
woik either fad to fight for a seat or travelled in a higher ela-s. His kit was left unprotected 
and these disadvantage* ope) ated against the perfoi malice of his duties He did not think 
that the provision of accommodation for police guards on trains made it very much easier for 
them to sleep on duty. As regains the statement that tl ieves would know where the Police 
were the same remark applied to the Police at district police stations. 

L sped or Khan SaJnl Mubaiak Ah Ryder Ah stated that the force should be strength" 
eneh The constable was on duty during the run oi the train through the jurisdiction of the 
police station to which he was attached. 


Punjab. 

Mr, Stead, Assistant Inspect or- General, stab d that two foot constables were deputed 
with every night tiain and one head constable supervised two such patrols. Sergeants al c o 
patrolled tuice & week on night trains. Station house officers shared in the supervision of 
these train patrols. At the present moment a force of 47 head constables and 178 constables 
were provided for night train duty. The constables and head constables patrolled all night 
and slept durir g the day. No man remained on patrol duty for more than one month at a 
time. The system was reasonably effective and would be more so when a reserved compart* 
menf wa*? obtained for the use of these patrols. At present the men descended at stopping 
stations to watch the rear and off-sides of trains, but frequently found their seats occupied 
when I be train started again. The Agent, North-Western Railway, had been requested to 
provide the Railway Police with compaitments duly labelled on night trains. The men 
emploverl on this duty always travelle i in unifoim. Formerly they travelled in mufti, but 
since the occurrence of a ease in which a Railway Foliee constable was accused of rape the orders 
had been altered- The constable in that c *>se was not m uniform and it was because of that 
fact and also because there was no reserved accommodation on the train that it was possible for 
Mm tc secure the opportunity of committing rape. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Bakun, Deputy Superintendent, stated that two constables were 
deputed with each night passenger train on the main lines and one head constable occa- 
sionally supervised the patrol. One constable was sent for patrol work on branch lines; the 
duty averaged six hours per beat. The system of utilizing a uniformed force was satisfactory 
but there was one defect in that no accommodation was provided in the trains for the force 
employed on night patrol duty. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Sana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kofi at, stated 
that only one Railway Police constable was deputed as a patrol constable with every night train 
and with some day trains. As a special measure after the unfortunate holding up of the 2 
Down Calcutta Mail at Jehangira Road during Christmas week in 1913, armed District Police 
guards of one head constable, and eight or ten foot constables travelled with each night 
train in the province. They were deputed with intent to repel armed attacks and did not 
specially look after the safety of passengers' luggage. Each night passenger train should 
carry one head constable in uniform, nnd two constables, one in uniform and one in plain 
clothes. The constable in mufti would Le able to check the activities of suspicious persons 
more easily and dog their steps from carnage to carriage with more chance of catching them 
red~h*ndecL During the time a train was halting at a station, the constable in uniform 
should patrol on the off-side. The hours of duty should not exceed six hours at a time and 
they should have a day off after such duty. 

Mr, Tomkins, Inspector-General, was of opinion that electric side lights on passenger 
teaios were essential. 


Question No, 12, — Are such guards deputed with day trains i 


at* 


United Provinces, 
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Bombay. 

No. 

Madras. 

One beat constable travels by every passenger train day and night. 

Bengal. 

No. 

Assam. 

No. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Day guards are not deputed on the East Indian Railway and Bengal and North-Western 
Railway but are deputed m special circumstances on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Central Provinces. 

Not ordinarily. Mr. Hurst stated that they travelled on mail trains. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

No. 

Rajputana. 

No. Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, did not think that sueh deputation would be o! any 

use. 


Sind. 

Yes, one constable on every train. 


No. 


Punjab. 

North-West Frontier Province. 


With some day trains. 


Question No. 13. — Are cases of forged currency notes received at stations or in 
cash offices, registered by the railway police ? If not, how are such cases 
dealt with ? 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Beglie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that cases were registered under the Indian 
Penal Code. Cases were not received in bulk, but only in isolated instances. They were 
primarily cases for the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Mi. Fitzpatrick stated that the cases were registered as soon as a report was made, bat 
there was great delay in reporting. In some eases, three months had elapsed before the report 
was received. 

Mr. Sharpe , Superintendent of Hallway Police, Agra, stated that such cases were dealt 
with by the Railway Police tinder Section 489 (<i) to {d), I. P. C. Belated, reports, however, 
were received. 


Bombay. 

Cases are usually reported to the Criminal Investigation Department, 

Madras. 

Cases are usually reported to the Criminal Investigation Department. 

The Railway Police take action only when the culprit is handed over and the facts revea' a 
cognizable offence. 

Bengal, 

T ; e notes are sent to the Criminal Investigation Department for action from the Howrah 
Cash OiBee and to the Commissioner of Police from the Sealdah Cash Office. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Failway Police , Howrah, stated that such cases were u <*t 
detected until after presentation, 

60 H. D. « 
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Inspector S . B.merji of the Saidpur Section of the Eastern Bengal "Railway, stated that 

If a man were caught red-handed he would be made over to the Police who would take up the 

ease* 

Assam* 

They are registered if the offender is sent with the report. If detected in a Cash Office no 
regular criminal case is instituted until the offender has been ascertained and arrested. 

n * 

Bihar and Orissa, 

Cases of forged currency notes received at stations or in Cash Offices are registered by the 
Railway Police wiien reported. 


Central Provinces, 

Mr. Deighton, Inspector- General of Police , stated that cases of forged currency notes 
would be registered at once if repotted and would probably be dealt with by the Criminal 
Investigation Department, 

Messrs* Hurst , Mayberry , Glackan , Sharif Mohammad Khan } Mazhar Nagi and Kaula 
stated that they had never had experience of any such case. 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 

No such cases have been reported. 


Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown , Inspector- General, Railway Police , stated that such cases were rare. 

Sind, 

Mr. Barker s Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , stated that such cases were passed 
on to the Sind Criminal Investigation Department. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali stated that such cases were reported to the 
Railway Police and were registered and disposed of according to law, bn* generally remained 
undetected as reports were received very late after the enquiry by the Railway staff had been 
completed. 

Punjab. 

Yes, 

North-West Frontier Province. 

1 Khan Sahib Rana Taha Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that the 
Railway Police did not register such cases merely on rejection of tjie notes as forged by the 
audit office. On receipt of such notes from the Railway, the Police made ioqu vies to ascertain 
if possible the person who passed such notes, a matter in which for obvious reasons they were 
seldom successful. Special cases were forwarded* to the Criminal Investigation Department, 
If a report were made to them at the time an offence was committed the Railway Police 
registered and investigated the case. 


Question No* Id. — Is there much unreported loss or crime ? If so, why are 

reports not made ? 

United Provinces. 

aB "' 9,,W Mr . Kaye , Inspector-General of Police, stated that a considerable amount of petty crime 
as regards passenger trains went unreported for the reason that if reports were made the 
travellers would have to break journey to attend the enquiry. In petty cases they preferred 
to cut their losses rather than be detained. Thefts of goods were usually reported if of 
any magnitude. 

Mr. Acock 3 District Superintendent of Police , did not think that' there was much 
important crime on the railway which was not reported. 

Mr* Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that in the case of goods sent 
at railway risk, there was a good deal of unreported crime because if a report was made, the 
railway would have to bear the brunt of the crime and pay the claim. The public did* not 
report because they had no cause for complaint having taken delivery on a clear receipt. The 
railway subordinates made them sign a clear r&e^ipt before delivering goods. After 
delivery had been taken, the consignee did not report. If he went to court, he mmhi be 
prosecuted fox having made a false report. Consignees as a rule did not cheek consignments 
very carefully, and trusted the station master, or the goods clerk. 

j»' 4 
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Inspector Macleod said that he did not find much aversion on the part of the public from 
making reports, except perhaps in the eas*s of a passenger who had to g*o a verv long* distance 
and did not like the idea of being detained. Reports of goods eases especially those from 
transhipment sheds were not made because invariably it was the ^ork of the staff, and the 
public did not like to report because they might be involved in trouble later. The public 
at the destination end did not leport because goods were take . on clear receipt, and the 
consignee had no claim. Goods clerks, to cover their own ehorte omings, or that of their 
staff, persuaded the consignees in 'J out of: li) eases to take deliver) »,n clear receipt, that is 
to say, the consignees were coerced into accepting the consignments* 

Mr, Sharpe , Superintendent of Railway Police, Agm , stated that there was a certain 
amount of unreported crime. Pilferages in goods or transhipment sheds were often not 
reported because the staff persuaded consignees to take delivery on clear receipt and the 
latter to avoid trouble and friction with the railway staff lefiamed from making T ports. A 
furtner eau>e might be ascribed to the fact that complainants did not come forward owing 
to the inconvenience and expense which an investigation and attendance at court entailed. 
The railway magistrate more often than not was a heavily worked treasury officer and the 
only time he could devote to railway police cases was the late after no >n or evening and 
adjournments were not few in consequence Much actual pressure was put upon merchants 
to give clear receipts. People had not complained to him but vhen he had gone to noed* 
shed^ and talked to merchants they had told him, although they would not put in a formal 
complaint against the Railway. 

Inspector Far rant thought than there was a certain amount of unreported loss and 
crime. Repoits were not made by the public as they did not wish to be put to the in con- 
venience and expense that a police enquiry and probable consequent attendance at court 
entailed when the property stolen was of small value or of an unidentifiable nature 

Suh -Inspector Abdul Aziz agreed with Inspector Farrant and added in connection 
with loss and crime from goods trains and brake-vans that sometimes no information was 
given to the Government Railway Police by the railway staff in cases where packages were 
found short from seals intact wagons and matters were settled by the railway authorities 
without any reference to the Railway Police. 

Sub-Inspector Peareij Sh anker stated that there was much unreported loss in respect* 
of goods, because in cases of ordinary loss the consignees did not care to report them as they 
generally did not wish to offend the local subordinates of the goods shed with whom 
they had to deal every day, and secondly, in cases where the consignments were booked at 
owners risk they knew that they could not g eb any satisfaction from the Railway Company. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Null did not think that there was much unreported 
loss or crime. 


Bombay, 

Mr, Holman, Deputy Inspector- General, Southern Range , stated that it was only In 
ver y small amounts that the public Hid not make complaints. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Raihoay Police, Bombay , Baroda and Central India 
Railway, stated that under the system of registration in force on that railway it wai$ impossible 
to say. 

Mr, Austin , Deputy Superintendent, did not think there was much un reported crime. 

Sub -Inspector Bege agreed with Mr. Austin but thought that sometimes passengers 
losing petty things did not report for fear of losing the tram, 

Madras* 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, and 
Inspector Doraiswami were of opinion that the bulk of unreported crime was in connection 
with consignments of which delivery had been taken and the loss subsequently noticed. 

Mr. W indie, Superintendent , Railway Po ace, Trichinopoly , wn f of opinion that there was 
very little unreported crime. All the railway staff reported crime in order to safeguard 
themselves from, departmental punishments. Traders also generally reported their cases. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent , Railway Police , Howrah , was of opinion that a consider- 
able amount of potty pilferage was not reported. The Railway Company n ported those 
cases in which it was expected that a claim would be preferred. Inspector Mukharji 
corroborated. 

Mr. EzecMel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Seal dak, sail that ca^es of pilferage 
of fish, vegetables and fruit were very rarely reported as the victims were afraid of reprisals 
For instance, consignors from Goalundo sent fish regularly. Supposing the consignor had 
5 maunds of fish to despatch he went fir«t to the booking clerk. He knew that 5 tnaunds 
would not arrive at the destination so he paid freight for 8 maunds and gave annas eight to 
the goods clerk. Four maunds might reach their destination m which case the consignee 
paid the consignor for four maunds* He lost nothing by it nor did tie consignor because he 
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got fish very cheap at the starting point 11 e rtlowed for pilferage on the way. Ifhowev*r 
the consignor complained, the consignment would be allowed to hot or be diverted* The 
consignors were therefore completely at the mei\y of the Traffic staff. 

Inspector S , C. Banerjea stated that as regards passengers 25% of petty losses and 
petty crime was not repoited as passengers Were unwilling to suffer detention and the 
consequent trouble and expense. As regards loss< s in connection with goods traffic more 
than 75% was unrepoited as the railway staff responsible managed to hush up such, 
cases in order to save themselves or to save the railway from liability of pay ing compensation. 

Assam, 

The witnesses reported that there was a certain amount of unreported crime of a petty 
nature. 

Mr, Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police , mentioned that he had learnt from a 
railway official with consideiable experience as Traffic Inspector that it was very considerable 
in amount. He had not found that there was a tendency on the part oi the railway 
authorities to refold more eases to the Police than they ought to. He would not like to 
have cases that were dealt with by the Claims Jbianch reported to the Police. The railway 
were quite reasonable in the matter of asking the Police to make enquiiies into certain cases 
such as missing goods cases. 

Inspector Sped H ashmutullah was of opinion that the public declined to report to the 
Police Cor fear of detention and attendance at courts. 

Bihar and Orissa, 

Hr. Ezechivl, Superintendent , Railway Police, Patna, stated that there was a considerable 
amount of unreported loss and crime. Pilferages wexe not reported as the owners did not 
want the trouble of a police enquiry and the possible inconvenience of having to attend 
court in case the culprit was detected and sent up for trial. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent , Railway Pohce, Kkargpore, stated ‘"'that there was much 
unreported crime. Station masters endeavoured to obtain clear receipts and owners, unless the 
loss was heavy, preferred to grant them and take delivery of the remainder of the consignments 
without delay. There was a general idea among the railway staff that in the interests of 
the railway they should get clear receipts as frequently as possible. On the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway a regular statement was maintained by the District Traffic 
Superintendent showing the number of cases in which a station master had been successful in 
obtaining clear receipts and station masters were marked accordingly. That statement, 
however, was not maintained as an official record. 

Bain P. D- Misra , Deputy Superintendent , stated that there was not much unreported 
crime, excepting cases of petty pilferages, in which the station masters and goods clerks 
and parcel eleiks effected delivery of consignments under clear receipts. Passengers in order 
to avoid inconvenience did not report petty losses of luggage, etc. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar was of opinion that there was a considerable amount of 
unreported crime and mentioned the following reasons why cases were not reported : — (a) the 
want of knowledge on the part of the travelling public of the existence of a railway police 
station conveniently situated where they could lay their complaints without being interfered 
with in their journey or without a chance of missing their trains ; (b) the absence of railway- 
police station buildings from railway platforms which would be one of the ways of letting 
the public know where to complain ; (c) the paucity of railway police staff with the result 
that even at important stations there were not sufficient constables to attend all trains on each 
of the platforms. It was desirable that there should be literate platform head constables 
attending all important trains so that they might be able to guide the public or tell them how 
to proceed in ease they had to make a complaint ; (d) the absence of any agency travelling in 
passenger trains which could communicate with railway police officers at different stations 
and ensure that cases were reported ; (e) the location of railway police stations at great 
distances from one another. A passenger having lost by theft a small bundle of clothes did 
not like to spend another Ss. 2 in railway fare to go and lodge a complaint at the police 
station and probably he detained and lose another Rs. 20 for not being able to attend to 
his work. Bach important passenger train should have a travelling head constable who 
could record any first information on the way 'and hand ii over to the nearest police station 
officer for investigation making the preliminary enquiries personally till that point. As 
regards thefts of merchandise the chief concern of the merchants was to get a claim from 
the railway for the loss sustained by them and when they realised that they could not do 
so, having despatched their goods at their own risk, they did not desire to complain of 
iffieir loss to the Police, Besides if the station masters or goods clerks had effected delivery 
under clear receipts in no circumstances would these merchants complain to the Police. In 
eaJi railway thana during the month there were about 4 or 5 cases of running passenger 
train thefts to every 20 eases reported* 

Central Provinces. 

Mr* DeigMon, Inspector-General of Police , thought that there was a great deal of 
unreporied mme, There w m not ranch object in reporting the loss oi^unidontifiable 
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property or that sent at owners risk. If sent at Company's risk the owners were indifferent 
as they knew they would get compensation. A merchant would often si»n a clear receipt In 
order to secure his remaining pi operty, to save himself from the worry of an enquiry and 
to keep on good terms with the station staff. 

Mr. Hurst , Additional Svperi nten>ient of Police , Sougor , stated that petty crime to a 
certain extent was n-t reported. The property stolen was generally sujh as could not be 
identified and the owners knew that in tueh circumstances reporting would not benefit 
them. 

Mr. Maybemy, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that merchants took delivery on 
clear receipts in order not to incur the hostility of the station staff. This arrangement seemed 
to be encouraged bv the Railway Company's policy. It was a sort of business arrangement 
as they did not bke small claims being hi ought against them The Rad way Company tried 
to settle these matters amicably with the merchants. In many cases crime was not reported 
to the Police. The majnity if these thefts were committed m the goods sheds. There 

were special transhipment platforms where the oases occurred. 

Inspector Glackan stated that there was a certain amount of unreporte i crime by big 

merchants who would rather undergo the Joss and give clear receipt to the railway than get 

into the bad books of the goods clerk or the parcel clerk ?s the case might b« j . A 

certain amount if crime was also not repotted by passengers in order to avoid being 
inconvenienced. 

Inspector Sharif Mohammed Khan seated that there was much unreported crime as 
eomp-ainants did not take any interest as most of their losses were made good by compensa- 
tion and the Railway as far as possible tried to effect delivery on clear re eipfc. 

Sub-Inspector Maxhar Naqi stated t hat a number of cases were not reported the reasons 
being (a) m the ease of passengers the desite to avoid the inconvenience to which they were likely 
to be put during the investigation and prosecution period ; (b) the cases in the goods sheds were 
not reported if the loss was small and the articles s f olen were of such a nature as could 
not be identified and traced out or if the merchants thought that their report to the Police 
would bring them into bad books with the railway staff. 

Sub- Inspector Baijnath Kaula also thought that there was much unreported crime 
because the railway staff eff-cicd delivery on a clear signature and the consignee thought that 
he could not claim for loss and hence made no reports to the Police. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

No. 

Raj putana. 

Mr, Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police, & id not think that the percentage of 
nnrepo'fed crime was high. Thetts from passengers were not reported when losses were not 
larire as the sufferers had not the time to await an investigation. The Rajputana Railway 
Police jurisdn lion was handicapped in the matter of receiving complaints because the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway would not allow Government Railway Police stations to be 
built on platforms. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , was of opinion that there was 
much unreported crime. Many passengers whose property was stolen did not report in order 
to avoid trouble. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak AH Ryder Ali was also of opinion that there was much, 
unreported loss and crime and that owners did not detect shortages while taking delivery ; 
they noticed the loss at home. Their reports would therefoie be useless, consequently they 
avoided making reports. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant hi specter- General, was of opinion that much crime was unreported 
in many cases possibly owimr to a doubt whether an offence or merely a misdes patch had 
occutred. In other eases, merchants did not worry if a sack or two was missing from a 
large consignment. There was always a certain amount of burking by the Railway Police, 
that is, they did not register cases that they should have registered, and they found arguments 
to prove the Impossibility of doing so. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent , stated that cases wen* reported 
except in instances when passengers and the railway staff did not bring matters ho the notice 
of the Police for action. 

Inspector Ghulm Dastgir stated that there was much unreported crime because in a 
great number of cases the Railway staff itself was involved and also because passengers saved 
themselves the trouble of reporting minor losses. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Ram Telia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohai, stated that 
&here was not much unreported loss or crime, and such cases as did occur were only instances 



of small phortages and pilferages in which the consignee either could not establish his claim 
or considered his loss too small as compared with the amount of time he would lose or 
inconvenience which lie would undergo if he reported the ease for investigation. Passengers 
also abstained from making reports of petty losses from personal luggage for the same 
reason. 

Qif/Csiion Wo . 15. — Is railway crime mostly the worJc of local thieves ? Where 
do most offences occur as regards ( a ) passengers and their luggage , (6) 
goods (e.g., in stations, at goods sheds, etc.) ? 


United Provinces. * 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police , said that in his experience railway crime was 
chiefly the work of Heal thieves, a great many of whom specialised in railway work. The 
ordinary baihnash could not do much unless he had the help of a railway man or railway official. 
Offences as regards passengers {a) occurred m station halls, and as regards (6) in goods sheds 
and station yards. 

Mr. Beghie, Deputy Inspector-General, stated that thefts from {a) passengers were not 
entirely committed In local thieves. Professional railway thieves travelled all over a railway 
system or systems. Most of the offences occurred in passenger halls. As regards (b) goods 
thefts, these were entirely the doing of local outside thieves and the staff of j mlladars working 
in goods shed, and transhipment yards. 

Mr. Acock, District Superintendent of Police, stated that roost of the offences as regards 
{a) occurred in passenger halls. As regards (b), there were some sections in winch there were 
villages that lived by running train thefts, either in British India or in Native States, as for 
instance, in Hampers State. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police , stated that (a) passenger train thieves 
travelled all over the province, some of them belonging to Bengal and some to Bombay. 
Thefts from (b) goods trains, were the work of local thieves and in the majority of cases, took 
place at transhipment stations. 

Inspector Macleod stated that thefts from goods sheds and yards were the work of local 
thieves, but those from passenger trains were generally committed by professionals. 

Inspector Murphy stated that most railway crime was the work of local men, but was done 
with the connivance of the railway staff 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent of Mail so ay Police, Agra, stated that crime on the railway 
Was generally the work of local thieves working in collusion with the railway staff. With 
refeience to the suggestion that these local thefts were often found to have been committed in 
collusion with the Railway Police as well, he stated that there were few such cases and it was 
very exceptional for the Railway Police to be in with the thieves. There certainly were cases on 
record, but they were few in number. Offences as regards (a) occurred at stations while the 
passenger was asleep and as regards ( b ) occurred in yards. Thefts from passenger trains were 
as a rule the work of professional railway thieves. 

Inspector Far rant agreed with Mr Sharpe in the belief that railway crime was mostly the 
work of local thieves acting with the connivance of the railway staff. Offences as regards (a) 
mostly occurred at stations and as regards (5) in yards and goods sheds 

Prosecuting Inspector Khavat Nabi stated that thefts from passengers were generally 
committed by outsiders and those from goods sheds and stations by the railway staff in con- 
junction sometimes with local bad characters. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Sh anker agreed with Inspector Khairat Nabi and added that thefts 
on running goods trains were committed also by local bad characters who formed gangs and had' 
invariably amongst them an ^-railway employee who could board or descend from running 
goods trains. Offences as regards (a) mostly occurred in trains and as regards (b) in yards and 
running trains. » 

Bombay. 

The witnesses stated that, Railway crime* was mostly the work of local thieves. Upcountry 
men committed thefts in stations and passenger trains especially on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector- General .* — 

(a) on platforms and in waiting rooms ; 

(b) on running and stationary goods trains and in goods sheds* 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent of Railway Police , Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway : — , , - 

(«) chiefly on running trains; 

(i) only thefts from running goods trains wore dealt with by the Police on this railway- 
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Mr* Austin, Deputy* Superintendent , and Sub-Inspector M, D, Urge :~ 

{a) in stations ; 

(b) at goods sheds. 

Mr Guider, formerly Deputy Inspector- General of I dice, Bombay, and now Watch a /id 
Wai£ Superintendent , Bon, bay, Baroda and Central India B mho ay, staged tL at thefts from 
passengers in trains or m -waiting looms were generally committed by professional travelling 
tin eves or by tiavellers who succumbed to the temptations offered. Theirs from die got ds 
shed, wagons in the yard or the parcel office in the station were committed in about 90 per 
cent, of the cases that occurred by railway menials and in the remaining 10 per cent, hy 
outsideis. He thought that the clerical staff were also concerned. This was a matter of 
general knowledge and the charge could not be brought home particularly to any individual. 
It stood to reason that if pilfering went on in the goods shed, it cast a reflection on the 
station master's administration of the station and if it was allowed to go on, it either meant 
that the station master must be a fool to allow it to continue and not participate in the 
proceeds or that he was conniving. With regard to the suggestion that if it was so general 
there would be more convictions, his experience was that the railway authorities were very 
loath to prosecute their staff. When oases were brought to light, they said that the man had 
put m long service and they preferred to deal with him depart mentally and so hushed up 
matters. In the case of a man, for instance, who deliberately short-loaded and eertitied 
that a wagon was correctly loaded and it was found that it was short-loaded at the beginning, 
even if the offence were brought home to him, he was generally left off with a warning even 
though the Railway paid heavy compensation in some instances. When the Police were 
responsible for guarding goods sheds, pilfering used to occur and they were responsible for a 
great deal. 

Madras. 

The witnesses stated that railway crime was committed mostly by local thieves. 

Mr. Manny n gf on. Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, was of 
opinion that offences as regards (a) were mostly committed by pick -pockets operating at the 
'booking office window and as legards ( l ) mostly occurred in goods sheds and yards. 

Inspector Doranwami stated that offences as regards (&) occurred during the night and as 
regards (5) in stations. 


Bengal. 

The witnesses were of opinion that railway crime was mostly the work of local thieves, but 
thefts from running trains were the work of outsiders. 

Mr . Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah , and Inspector D. M* Mwkkerji 
were of opinion that 

(a) occurred at large stations ; 

(b) mostly in sheds and yards and to a lesser extent from running trains. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Scald ah, was of opinion that 

(а) occurred mostly in waiting halls and also in compartments ; and 

(б) in transhipment yards as well as in the trains. 

Inspector S. C. Banarji of the Saidpur Section of the Easter^ Bengal Bailway stated tk s b 
leaving the railway staff out of consideration the bulk of the crime was committed by foreign 
criminals generally from other provinces. Offences as regards (a) mostly occurred at railway 
stations (waiting halls and platforms), and as regards (b) mostly in transhipment yards. 

Assam. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police, thought that railway crime was largely the 
work of local thieves and also of railway employees themselves, especially menials. 

Inspector luiskmvtullah agreed. He mentioned that crime regarding {a) passengers and 
their luggage mostly occurred in running trains and waiting rooms at stations. 

(6) Goods were generally robbed from goods sheds and station yards and railway 
employees were generally suspected. 

Inspector Vpendra Chandra Deb thought that (a) were committed by professional thieves, 
and pick-pockets at big stations, and (b) by local thieves with the connivance of rail wav 
menials. 


■ Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, was of opinion that railway 
crime was mostly the work of local thieves. Offences as regards {a) mostly occurred In passem 
ger sheds and as regards (6) mostly from wagons stabled in the yard. 

Mr* Coolc, Superintendent, Railway Police, Kharagpur, stated that offences as regards (a) 
unbooked luggage from the compartments were mostly committed by fellow passengers It was a 
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case of opportunity making the thief* The owners were extremely careless, even large sums of. 
cash being conveyed without any care. In a recent case on the Ben al- Nagpur Railway a third 
class passenger earned halt a lakh of rupees m notes and cash and left it lying on the seat. He 
went to sleep and awoke to find that one ot the bags containing Rs. 1 ,000 had been stolen by a 
fellow passenger. Thefts from booked irugage were almost invariably tne work of railway 
servants. Thefts of luggage from waiting halls were not infrequently the work of fellow 
passengers and of t le station menial staff. 

Baba P. 1). Mura , Deputy Superintendent of Police , stated that in goods thefts local 
thieves were mostly concerned, but in the case of thefts from passengers foreign criminals also 
took part. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sac/iar stated that railway crime in respect of missing goods eases 
was seldom the work of any hut IocmI thieves and mostly of the railway staff themselves. 
Thefts as regards [a) mostly occurred in running trains for which local as well as inter-pro vm- 
cial thieves weie responsib e. T belts from waiting halls were also committed by local and 
foreign pickpockets. Offences as regards (b) mostly occurred in goods sheds and tranship- 
ment sheds and seldom from running trains. In small stations where there were no sheds or in 
jespett to goods booked as paivels, thefts took place from par* el offices or brake-vans and the 
railway staff themselves were mostly, if not entirely, responsible. 

Inspector Fouzdar Harain Knar stated that offences as regards (a) occurred in waiting 
halls and as regards (h) in goods trains and from wagons in yards. 

Cential Provinces. 

Mr. Beighton , Inspector-General of Police, stated that railway crime was mostly the work 
of local thieves. Thefts of goods were almost entirely committed by the menial staff. Profes- 
sionals were generally responsible for running train thefts but these had been fewer since 
criminal tribe settlements had been started in Bombay. Thefts under (a) occurred chiefly in 
waiting halls, booking halls and platforms and under (b) in yards. 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintend ent of Police , Saugor, agreed and stated that the 
majority of thefts nnder (a) occurred in waiting halls, and under (b) in goods yards. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that railway crime was mostly 
committed by railway servants. Offences as regards (a) occurred in waiting halls, on plat- 
forms and in 3rd class compartments, and as regards (£) in goods sheds and wagons in yards. 

Inspector Glackan stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local railway 
menials — { a ) were generally committed at large stations like Khandwa and Xtarsi by outsiders ; 
(b) were generally committed in g oods sheds. 

Inspect rr Sharif Mohammad Khan stated that railway crime was mostly the work of 
local menial railway staff „ {a) was committed by foreigners, and (b) by railway menial staff. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local 
thieves especially crime in the goods sheds, but ciime on platforms and running Irains was 
generally committed by; outsiders. As regards [a) the offences were committed on the plat- 
forms and in passenger halls at big stations and as regards (b) the crime was committed 
at big’ stations. 

Sub-Inspector Daijnath Kaula stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local 
menial staff of the railway, and offences as regards (a) occurred mostly in waiting rooms and 
running trains and (b) in station yards. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). * 

Mr. Crawford , Deputy Inspector- General, Railway Police , stated that railway crime was 
mostly the work of local thieves except in respect to passengers* property and luggage which 
at times was the work of inter*provinoial thieves. Offences as regards (a) occurred on station 
platforms and in trains and as regards {b) occurred in station yards and running trains. 


Raj put ana. 

Mr. Ashdown , Inspector- General, Railway Police , stated that thefts on passenger halls 
were committed by professionals or by dishonest passengers. Thefts from goods at stations 
were mostly committed by a combination of professionals aod menial staff. Goods at sheds 
were stolen by menials and professionals probably in the proportion of 80 to £0. Most offences 
as regards {a) oeeurrred in passenger sheds and trains and as regards (S) in goods sheds. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker 3 Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi, was of opinion that railway crime 
was mostly the work of local thieves and occurred as regards (a) mostly in running trains 
and as regards (6) in running trains and station yards. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali was also of opinion that railway crime 
was mostly the work of local thiovos — (a) occurred at all changing station* and (b) on those 
portions of Che line uriw** there wore gradients** 
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Punjab, 

Mr, Steady Assistant Inspedor-G eneral, slated that with the reservation that railway 
crime was mostly the work of railway employees local thieves were more concerned than out- 
side criminals. In certain special forms of crime, however, such as drugging for robbery and 
pocket-picking, professional thieves from a distance were usually concerned, (a) Offences 
against passengers mostly occuired in waiting pens, booking halls, and on platforms. Offences 
against passengers* luggage usually ocean ed in the brake-van and less frequently on waiting 
platforms, (b) As regards goods, most offences occuired on running goods trains and in goode 
yards. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim t Deputy Superintendents stated that railway crime was 
partly the work of local thieves and paitly of outsiders sheltered by local offenders or railway 
servants. Most of the crimes occurred in goods sheds, goods ya» ds and parcel offfi es. In 
certain special Linds of crime, i e., poisoning, pocket-pic king and theits from running goods 
trains pLofessional thieves from different ceuties were usually concerned. 

Inspector Glad am Dastgir stated that railway crime was mostly the work of local thieves. 
Most of the offences occurred as regards (a) passengers, in waiting halls and on platforms, 
and as regards passengers^ luggage on running' trains. As regards (p), the offences occurred 
in goods trains, goods yards and on transhipment platforms. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Ban® Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police , Kohat, stated that 
crime of a professional nature was not frequent in the province. It was the work of local 
thieves generally. <c The type of railway minimal who preys upon running goods and 
passenger trains down country is practically non-existent/* Local pick-pockets and cheats were 
active at times in crowded passenger halls, passages and compartments. It was the work of 
the Police to prevent their activities and extra men were posted at local places where such 
thefts were frequently reported. Local thieves got opportunities at goods sheds or in yards. 


Question No. there any % cant of co-operation let ween the Hallway and 

the District Police in British India or in Native States ? 

United Provinces. 

Nr, Kaye, Inspector- General of Police, stated that co-operation was not as good as it 
should be m British India In Indian States there was practically no co-operation. H© had 
had experience of this in Rajputana. The senior officials of the Railway Police were, as a rule, 
in fairly close touch with the higher officials o£ the State, but the subordinate officials of the 
Railway and the Police were not, as a rale, in sympatl y. 

Mr, Btghie, Deputy Inspector- General, stated that he did not experience any difficulty 
in “A” section. In the Native States of JDholpur and Gwalior, through which a portion of 
his charge passed, he had had no trouble as regards co-operation, and he had always received 
all reasonable assist mce from the District Police. 

Mr, Bell, Superintendent of Police, stated that the District Police were ready to co- 
operate whenever asked for assistance, but naturally they did not take as much interest in 
Railway Police cases as in their own cases. 

Mr, Fitzpatrick , Deputy Superintendent , stated that there were no chances of friction. 
The officers were themselves, to blame if they were not able to work together. He had worked' 
on the Bina Section where co-operation was necessary with the Bhopal State, and he had had 
no difficulty in getting the State Police there to co-operate. 

Inspector Macleod mentioned that there was no want of co-operation between the two- 
forces at Lucknow. 

Inspector Murphy stated that relations at Moradabai were excellent. 

Mr, Thomas , District Superintendent of Police , Cawnpore , stated that while in the 1 
Rajputana Railway Police be invariably asked for the assistance of the State Police as many of 
the cases of running tiain thefts, burglaries and dacoities appeared to be the work of persons 
living in Native States. On the whole the assistance given was satisfactory. Some States 
were excellent. The matter entirely depended upon the officer concerned. As a District Superin- 
tendent of Police no complaints had yet reached him about want of co-operation between the 
Railway and the District Police, but ordinarily the local Sub-Inspector did not give any real 
assistance. He promised much but did nothing. When in the Railway Police he did not get 
much assistance from adjoining provinces. For instance, Bombay, where the system appeared 
to be entirely different, would not take up running train theft oases ; they required actual 
proof of theft before they undertook investigation. They required the Railway to make a 
departmental enquiry first before a ease was handed over to the Police. With reference to the 
Punjab he always had a certain amount of trouble over jurisdiction at Rewari* 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent of Bailway Police, Agra, stated that genuine oo-operation 
was not always forthcoming from the District Police or -Native State®, which was due either 

COH D. % 
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to apathy or failure to realize their responsibilities in the .matter of railway thefts and some- 
times to their joining- hands with the culprits, There was much room for improvement in 
this matter At present the District Police only registered cases when the Railway Police 
localized them and even then disputed the point of localization. They registered these cases 
without number, the result being that when the Deputy Inspector- General called for a state- 
ment of cases localized from the District Police at the end of the year, these were not shown. 
An instance occurred in Jhansi district where 40 cases were localized but were not shown in 
the statement when called for He was of opinion that running goods train thefts should be 
investigated by both the Railway Police and the District Police. 

Inspector Tarrant stated that eo-opeiation was practically non-existent. Matters could 
be improved by the stiict enforcement of the rule that obtained in the province that if the 
Railway Police located a running goods train theft and reported it to the District Police, the 
latter should register it immediately. This was a point which inspecting officers of the Dis- 
trict Police did not always remember, i,e. } to see how many cases nad been registered and 
whether they had been reported to the District Police. In fact he thought that District Superin- 
tendents did not know that such a rule existed. The District Sub-Inspector of Police did not 
like to register. He received so many cases that if he registered them, it would look as if he 
was unaware of the state of affairs in his jurisdiction or that he was conniving at them. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabt agreed with Mr. Sharpe in his opening remarks and 
added that co-operation was of two kinds, one on paper and the other genuine co-operation. 
If District Police officers took part in Railway Police investigations and assisted the Railway 
Police that could be called genuine co-operation, but the Railway Police did not get that kind. 
Most of the Distiict Police constables and also head constables were connected with bad 
characters. At Moghalsarai there had been thousands of cases in which the District Police 
constables were concerned. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz stated that co-operation at present was merely nominal. There 
were two important features in the crime deaifc with by the Railway Police, which were the 
main facts at issue in the whole situation, (1) thefts fiom passengers whether from, the 
passenger hall, platform, or running train, and (2) thefts from running goods trains. If these 
two crimes could be prevented, the service rendered would be appreciable. In both of these 
items ready help and co-operation from the District Police was most essential and without it 
nothing could be done. Sometimes a helping hand was stretched out in earnest but sometimes 
there was only a good deal of talk. 

Sub-Inspector Pear eg Shanker stated that co-operation depended largely on the efforts or 
ability of the officers concerned. 

See replies to questions BO and 31. 


Bombay. 

Mr . Holman , Deputy In spec to r~ Gene ral, Southern Tange, stated that real co-operation 
only existed when the Railway Superintendent made a special appeal to the District Superin- 
tendent of Police and continued only as long as the District Superintendent stimulated his 
subordinates. Continued co-operation would only be achieved under a svstem of double regis- 
tration which would compel the District Sub-Inspector to take action when he saw that the 
figures in his crime register were rising. (See also his reply to question 3u.) 

Mr . O’Brien , Superintendent , Hallway Police , Bombay , Baroda and Central India Bail- 
way, stated that the Railway Police and District Police did co-operate. 

Mr, Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police , thought that there was a want of co- 
operation and suggested that in the case of i arming train thefts the offence should be regis- 
tered by the Railway Police and the District Police. 

Inspector Gar side, on special duty with the Bombay , Baroda and Central India Railway , 
as Watch and Ward Inspector at Almedabad, stated that there was difficulty in obtaining the 
co-operation of the District Police. He suggested that at a large railway station like 
Ahmedabad the I) strict Police should be in charge of the portions between the distant signals, 
while the Railway Police should he in charge outside the distant signals. 

Sub-Inspector Bege stated that there was a want of co-operation on the part of the District 
Police especially in connection with running train thefts. 

Mr, Lallubhai Hargobindas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra (Ranch Mahals ), was of opinion 
that it was essential for co-operation that the Railway Police and the District Police should be 
under the same superior, 

Mr, Guider, formerly Deputy Inspector-General of Police , Bombay , and now Watch and 
* Ward Superintendent, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, stated that there was a 
certain amount of co-operation which varied according to the relationship existing between 
the two forces. Unless the Railway Police took the initiative the District Police seldom 
evinced any interest in railway eases. The Railway Police failed sufficiently to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the District Police by endeavouring from the start’ to establish cordiality on 
principle. They waited till an occasion arose and the effort they then made failed to create 
the same impression or secure the cordial reciprocation which a more spontaneous advance 
- -would have achieved. In the Native States the amount of co-operation was nominal, except 
m those* States where the Police administration was properly organized. 

See replies to questions 3C and 31. 
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- Madras, 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General, did not think there was any want of co-operation. There 
was* however* a complaint that the Railway Police constable was too much specialized in rail- 
way work After he had been in the railway for some time he practically became a railway 
menial. “ His vision is confined to the railway fencing/* As a matter of fact three-fourths 
of his work was concerned with the District Police but being so specialized he was useless for 
work connected with the District Police. The rules regarding the jurisdiction of the Railway 
Police in the distiict did not render Railway Police work difficult. The assistance of ike 
District Police could always be obtained. There ought* however* to be some classification of 
cases. Cases of dacoity* robbery and murder should be transferred from the jurisdiction of 
the Railway Police to that of the District Police* The division of work might be so arranged 
that anything occurring between two stations was a District Police case unless it was connect- 
ed with the working of the railway. The Railway Police were not real l v concerned with 
cases of murder in trains. “ The Railway Police are to my mind saddled with a number of 
cases which do not properly belong to them/* 

Mr. Hannyngton * Deputy Inspector-General , Criminal Investigation Department, did not 
consider that there was any particular want of co-operation m British India but in Native 
States there was sometimes some trouble. 

Mr. J'Fmdle, Superintendent, Mail wag F of ice, Tnc/iinopolg * stated that he found the local 
Police helped him quite reasonably. If there were leasonable co-operation between the District 
Police and the Railway Police he did not see anv advantage in handing over theft cases as 
soon as localized to the District Police The knowledge of the District Police was very useful 
but the handing over of running train thefts to them would not lead to despatch of work. 

Inspector Dor aim ami stated that he had no complaint to make regarding the co-operation 
between the District Police and Railway Police. The District Police were not informed of 
running train thefts at once. The Railway Police investigated first and then informed the Dis- 
trict Police. He had experienced great difficulty in getting replies from other Railway Police 
Districts. The Railway Police had handed over many “ known depredators ** to the District 
Police. Railway Police constables were instructed to get to know them by sight. There were 
periodical meetings between the Inspectors of both forces. 

&ee replies to questions 80 and 31. 


Bengal. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector- General of Police, thought that co-operation between the Railway- 
Police and the District Police had improved since the railways were placed in charge of Range 
Deputy Inspect- >rs-General . There was little co-operation when the Railway Police were 
under the Crime Deputy Inspector-General. One of the reasons for separating the Railway 
Police from, the Deputy Inspector- General of the Criminal Investigation Department certainly 
was that the duties of Crime* Railways and Rivers were found too much for one Deputy 
Xnspector-General, but equally the plan • was adopted with the idea of producing greater 
co-operation as a reference to Mr. Plowdeffis letter to Government when suggesting the 
change would show. There was no want of co-operation in Gooch Behar. It might do some 
good to have all running train thefts registered both by District Police and Railway Police. 
There was no indication that Railway Police work was suffering under the Range system. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police * Howrah, and Inspector D . N. M nicer jea 
thought that co-operation was wanting and that it would be better if an officer of the District 
Police was appointed as an intermediary between the District Police and the Railway Police 
at important stations where co-operation was essential* for instance* at Asansol and Howrah, 
Further* a system of double registration should be introduced for certain cases. The District 
Police at present did as much as they were able to do in the time at their disposal. They 
should* however* devote more time to watching railway thieves and receivers. Where running 
train thefts became frequent a Sub-Inspector from the District Police was deputed to work 
as an extra Sub-Inspector in the Railway Police. Joint investigation did not appear 
feasible. 

Mr. Cook, District Magistrate, Midnapore * said that the Railway Police had certain 
methods of getting into touch with the local Police by sending enquiry slips as soon as cases 
occurred asking them to assist in making enquiries. Co-operation* however* depended entirely 
on the personality of the Superintendent of Police. 

Mr. Mzeehiel, Superintendent, Railway Police * Sealdah, bad no complaints. When a 
running train theft was located the District Police were informed. Registration of running 
train thefts by the District Police would not have the effect of making them fake more 
interest in railway crime. There might be more co-operation between different Railway Police 
Districts. “We are throwing oases at one another/* 

Inspector Banerjee of ike Saidpur Section of the Bastem Bengal Railway stated that 
was want of co-operation. The District Police had no time to spare for Railway Police 

work, 
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S$e reifies to quest&ms 30 and *$1 , 



Assam* 

The Assam Government slated that the want of co-operation between the Railway and 
District Police where the two forces Lelorged to different provinces was the main ground for 
their recommendation that the Railway Police jurisdiction should be altered. Even within the 
Province co-operation was not as effective as it might be. 

Mr . Gilts, Superintendent, Railway Police , mentioned that occasionally the District 
Police failed to take sufficient interest in the piosecution and relegation to jail of the remnants 
of gancs of thieves who might get off for want of evidence in railway cases. Thus gangs 
were not thoroughly broken up. Again the Kailway Police in cases of thefts from goods 
wagons and running tiains did not always adveitise details and descriptions of identifiable 
property stolen through the local Police at chowkidaii parades and did not request the District 
Police to watch the bazaars., etc. In important cases of running train thefts the Railway 
Police sent information to the District Police but did not inform them of ordinary petty 
cases. 

Inspector Syed Hash mat uU ah mentioned that the Railway Police sometimes received no 
proper help from the District Police in discharging then duties. 

Inspector Upendra Chandra Deb said that there was no want of co-operation. There 
was only one Native State, namely, Hill Tippeiah which also rendered assistance. 

See replies to questions 30 and 31. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that no want of co-operation had come to their 
notice. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector* General, Criminal Investigation Department , stated that 
practically no complaints were received. 

Mr. Eztchiel. Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna, stated that co-operation on the 
whole was fair. He had never heard from his officers of any difficulty in working outside 
their own province. He had served in the District Police where the Rad way Police were 
under the control of another province. Before the partition of the East Indian Railway* in 
1016 the Superintendent of Railway Police at Howrah used to run the whole length from 
Howrah to Moghal serai. At that time there were frequent complaints from that officer about 
the want of co-operation in Bihar, He himself: was then in Monghyr. He had found that 
his Deputy Inspector-General was able to give him an adequate amount of time. With a 
Range Deputy Inspector-General in charge of Railway Police things would be easier for 
the latter force, lu practically every case the property and the thief belonged to the District 
Police and unless the Railway Police could secure the assistance of the District Police it 
was practically impossible to workout a case. If the Railway Police had any vacancies they 
were filled from the District Police who naturally sent their worst men. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent , Railway Police , Elpargpore, stated that he had not .found 
any difference between the amount of co-operation and assistance that he could obtain from 
the Bengal Police or from the Police of his own province. As regards the Native States in 
his section, so far as sending men was concerned, they assisted readily enough hut went no 
further. It was the old story, the State Police being backward did not want any crime 
shown against their particular ilaka. He got no intelligent co-operation at all from the 
District Police in British India. The sort of co-operation that he expected from the District 
police, if working properly, was that they should assist in cases where there was a series 
of crimes within a specified area or where there was organized professional crime. If they 
did not do so progress was impossible. The members of the gangs who committed the 
offences were koowntotke District Police but were not known to the Railway Police, and 
even if they were known to the Railway Police the latter had no means of dealing with them 
except through the District Police. He had himself experienced that difficulty in investi- 
gating important cases. He had gone to a village and found that the residents did not look 
upon him as a police officer and that he had. no status. “Everything has to be done through 
the local Police Inspector or Sub-Inspector, Until their co-operation is secured the 
Railway Police might just as well stay away from the village/' When the Railway Police 
for instance went to a village to enquire into cases of friction between the permanent-way 
gang and the villagers they could do absolutely nothing without the help of the local Police* 
Cases of that nature should therefore be taken up by the District Police and not by the 
Railway Police. During the la&t year the Railway Police had been deputing constables from 
their stations to jails and to district police stations m order to become acquainted with 
the bad characters. Inspectors in charge of district police stations were supposed to point 
out the local bad characters who committed crime on the railways or used the railway for 
committing crime cdsewheie. The scheme was being carried out under the orders of the In- 
spector-General of Police. Constables had often returned to their ihanas after only being in 
the District Police stations for two or three days with the information that the local Sub- 
Inspector bad no local bad characters, or the Court Sub-Inspector who was supposed to give 
the constable a list of the men returned the constable to the thana without the list. When 
reference vw made tp 1 the Court Sub-Inspector he would reply that he had m time on the 
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particular morning and was busy with tbe prosecution of cases* He took absolutely no interest 
in the matter. 

j 3abu P. D . Mi st a, Deputy Superintendent of Police , did not consider that there was 
any want o£ eo-operation between the two forces. Co-operation depended on the personality of 
officers. If he went and met an officer he was quite certain that that officer would render him 
every assistance. No Hallway Police officer could work out his cases without the assi&tance 
of the District Police, All the stolen property went to the District Police jurisdiction. He 
bad worked for SO j^ars but had never jet found a Sob-Inspector refusing assistance. If 
he had to search a house he applied to the Sub-Inspector who sent his constables. If he 
himself wanted the Sub-Inspectoris presence he would also come. The villagers paid less 
r espeet to the Railway Police than they did to the District Police and they did not give in- 
formation in the same way as they would to the District Police. 

Inspector Inrhr Sen Sachar was also of opinion that it was a question of personality and 
he had little to complain of personally. He had been a District Police Inspector and had had 
■first band experience. He suggested the following remedies (a) The Railway Police Superin- 
tendent should be given the power to make remaiks in the service books of District Police 
officers in the same way as tbe District Police Superintendent made annual remarks in the 
service books of Railway Police officers. That airangement should particularly apply to the 
case of Prosecuting Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors with whom Railway Police Superintendents 
had constantly to deal, (b) Superintendents of the Railway and District Police should fix: 
meetings of their subordinates more often and insist on their attendance, (c) Railway Police 
officers should be encouraged to attend chnwkidart parades and thus gain tbe confidence of 
the rural Police. The District Police at present took little interest, and even between 
adjoining Police stations there was not so much co-operation as there ought to be. The 
District Police generally failed to co-operate with tbe Railway Police in tbe class of men 
they sent to assist the Railway Police in their enquiries; instead of sending an Inspector 
or Sub-Inspector when asked for they sent a chowkidar who was of no assistance. 

Inspector Fauzdar Narain Kuar stated that there was no want of co oparatioa. 

See replies to questions SO and 31, 


Central Provinces. 


Mr. D eight on, Inspector- General of Police, stated that in the Central Provinces there 
was not any want of co-operation between tbe Railway and the District Police, but where the 
line ran through Native States very little help was obtained from the District Police. There 
was a great deal of espirit de corps in the Central Provinces and eo-operation was always 
insisted upon. 

Mr. Hurst } Additional Superintendent of Police , stated that eo-operation between the 
Railway I dice and the Distrit t Police in serious crime was not bad. The greatest difficulty 
experienced by the Railway Police was the location of the scene of crime. If this could be 
more easily ascertained there would be a greater amount of co-operation between the two 
forces. There was little or no co-operation with the Native States Police. The District 
Police could give more assistance if supplied with better and fuller information by the Railway 
Police. Generally the only information that could be given was, for instance, that a bale of 
piece-goods was found missing at a certain place but no details could be given. Information 
as to the nature of the piece-goods could not be given until details were obtained from tbe 
consignor. Before that could be obtained about 10 to 15 days bad elapsed. 

Mr. Mayberry^ Deputy Superintendent of Police , stated that there was want of co- 
operation between tbe two forces. In tbe case of railway crime the criminals usually came 
from the District Police jurisdiction and the pioperty was very likely disposed of there* The 
District Police did not take sufficient interest in looking after the stolen property or even after 
the thief. It was really the Railway Police that had to take interest, but they bad not 
the time to work in tbe District Police jurisdiction. They went to the District Police wit a a 
view to enlisting their sympathy ; while the Railway policeman was there the District 
Police showed some interest, hut the moment he left the District Police forgot the whole 
case. In large centres like Jubbulpore and Nagpur the District Police should send a 
Sub-Inspector to take notes at the Railway Police station* 

Inspector Glachan stated that the Native States Police render el such assistance as was 
desired, but did not interest themselves in Railway cases, 


Inspector Sharif Mohammad Khan stated that there was no lack of eo-operation between 
the Hallway and tbe District Police. There was no real co-operation with Native States and 
in regard to the District Police there was not that degree of interest which fostered real co- 
operation- 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that the District Police both in British India and in 
Native States co-operated with the Railway Police, 

Sub-Inspector Baij Nath Kaula stated that there was intense co-operation between the 
Railway and the District Police. 


See replies to question 30 and 31, 
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Hyderabad (Beee&n). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General, Railway Police , did not consider that there 
was any ■want of eo-opertion. The District Police had nothing* to do with the Railway 
and that was why they did not take much interest in Hallway cases* 

See reply to questions 30 and 31. 


Raj put ana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police , stated that except in the Ajmer- 
Merwara District the Rajputana Railway Police jurisdiction ran entirely through Native States 
where* as a general rule, an organized police force as was understood in British India did not 
exist. The Slates were willing ostensibly to assist, but as a general rule, they had neither 
the means nor the power to do so. 

See reply to questions 30 and 31. 


Sind. 

Mr* Barker , Superintendent , Raihoay Police , Karachi, stated that he found that the 
District Police were ready to assist in the prevention and detection of railway crime but a they 
regard the Railway much as they would a person who, having valuable property in his 
possession, will not take obvious means to protect it and are therefore not too keen about the 
matter.” Railway crime was considerable and the District Police were worried by it. They 
wanted this crime reduced by all wagons being locked. If they were called upon to assist 
in one or two cases in a month they would do so but whan asked to assist continuously they 
only became tired. District Superintendents of Police did not show railway crime in their 
returns, but it would be a good thing if they did so. These figures should also be shewn in 
the District T liana Returns, but if that were done the District Police should be given more 
responsibility over crime. This responsibility might be ensured by providing for joint investi- 
gations. The District Police would have to be called in every time there was a crime on 
the Railway, to assist in the investigation or to take over the investigation themselves. Once 
the theft was proved to have been committed in their jurisdiction or once the property was 
proved to have been taken into the District Police limits the whole investigation should 
devolve on the District Police. Rewarding the District Police for Railway work had been 
yery effective but Railway Police Superintendents should have larger grants for the purpose. 
Jf a District Police officer was capable and wanted to be regarded as such he did not want a 
number of undetected crimes on his register. It was hopeless tor the Railway Police to 
undertake bad livelihood cases. These cases should be ran by the District Police. 
The majority of radway bad characters were people who more or less specialized in railway 
crime, i„e., the District Police knew nothing about them unless their attention was drawn to 
'them. The Railway Police recorded reasons of suspicion against any man whom iffiey sus- 
pected of having committed a theft on the railway and sent the information on to the 
District Police and asked them to assist. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali was of opinion that there was a lack of 
co-operation between the Railway and District Police. So long as the Railway Police officer 
and the District Police officer knew one another assistance was obtained but when they were 
not acquainted the Railway Police received no assistance whatever. No regular reports were 
xna de of running train thefts to the District Police. When any theft took 'place and 
goods were carried off from the line no proper arrangements were made for following up the 
track. The procedure that ought to be followed in such cases was that information should 
be given at once to the District Sub-inspector or Inspector and they should be asked to 
proceed to the spot immediately. If they failed to do so the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police should be wired to send them. It was a custom to employ trackers in Sind but it 
generally rested with the District Police to secure them and they often did not display as 
much energy as they might. He had been outside his own province to make investiga- 
tions. On one occasion he went to Bannu in the North-West Frontier Province. He did 
not get the same assistance as he would have got in his own province* He merely had to 
make a few enquiries from the Railway Police there. He was attached to the Railway Police 
when Sind formed part of the Punjab. In those days there were complaints that the Railway 
Police did not get proper assistance from the District Police and this was due to the fact 
that the Punjab people considered the Sind people as outsiders. There were also complaints 
that all the Railway Police were Punjabis and did not understand the local language in Sind 
or the ways of the people. 

See replies to questions 30 and 31. 


Punjab. 

Mr, Farqv&ar, Inspector-General 'of Police, considered that co-operation was to a 
great extent a personal . matter. Some District Superintendents of Police paid attention to 
$he Railway Police, while others ignored them, but the matter was one which could bp- 
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arranged by administrative officers who should insist on better co-operation. With reference 
to the suggestion that Railway eases should he included in Thana returns in order to give 
Staiionhouse officers a sense of responsibility, it would not he legal under station 151* of the 
Criminal Procedure Code to do so. Such an arrangement would also have the effect of produ- 
cing two forces pulling different ways. Both the District Police and the Railway Police 
would investigate the same ease* and under the present law each officer would "have to 
submit his case-driry to his superior officer which was inadvisable Regarding the 
suggestion that murders should be investigated by the District Police investigating officers 
should be guided by Rule £5*7(1) ol the Police Rules which gave full discretion to Distant 
Superintendents of Police to decide as to the jurisdiction in which the investigation should bo 
made. The District Superintendent of Police had power to order whether a **ase should be 
taken up by the Railway Police or by the local Stationhouse officer. He did nit agree with 
the suggestion that the Railway Police who at present took up cases of that nature, in 
future fehould not do so, as a certain amount of preliminary investigation had to be made 
beiore it could be decided whether the ease was purely a Railway Police or District Police affair. 
Things should be left as they were. If co-operation did not come naturally it could be enforced 
by the higher administrative officers. 

Mr. Stead 3 Assistant Inspector- General, stated that co-operation between superior officers 
in British India and in Native States was very fair but there was very little, if any. between 
the lower ranks. Both forces had means ol exchanging information through the Gazette, 
Every Police station received a copy of the Gazette m the vernacular. Co-operation with 
District Police was the one thing essential m working out running goods train thefts. The 
receivers always lived outside railway limits and generally the thieves too. The assistance of 
the District Police as regards pick-pockets was not so important, as they were generally pro™* 
fessionals and not local men. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that co-operation, was 
merely nominal, each officer caring more for his own work. Besides, District Police officers 
complained of insufficient strength to cope even with their own work. In one district police 
station there would probably be 7 to l£ men wtio had £00 villages under their charge* 
Crime had increased on account of famine. The Sub-Inspector would be busy with his own 
murder cases for which he was held responsible. If the railway policeman said that he had 
a similar case the District Police officer would not worry. The Railway Police had no jurisdic- 
tion beyond the railway fencing. If reports from station masters were received about cases 
the Railway Police Sub-Inspector proceeded to the spot only to find that there was no one to tell 
Mm what had occurred and that the passenger hod already left by the train. No full statement 
could be obtained, yet that was necessary in order to secure hints for investigation. He cited 
the instance of a case at Eminabad where it was learnt that an accused by name Bhagat Singh 
with % Muhammadans and 34 Sikhs had taken shelter, A full statement was obtained as to 
the number of men concerned in the case. He himself sent personally for the District Police 
and wired to the District Superintendent of Police and the Circle Inspector. None of them 
however assisted in the investigation being probably busy with their own murder cases. If 
certain Railway Police cases were registered in District Thanm then the District Police Officer 
would have some responsibility. 

Inspector Ghulam Bastgir stated that there was mntb want of co-operation between the 
Railway and the District Police. The District Police took no interest in Railway Police 
cases and tried to evade investigations as much as possible. He suggested that pinning goods 
trains cases should be registered in the District Thana and District Police Offieeis should be 
held responsible for them as if they were their own cases. Co-operation between the Ftate 
Police and the Railway Police was less than than existing between the Railway Police and 
the British District Police. 

See replies to questions 30 and 31. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Bam Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police , Kohat , stated that 
there was no want of co-operation and r the District Police rendered assistance whenever required. 
Be was the first officer to” take charge of the Railway Police in the North- We.-t Frontier 
Province when it was separated from the, Punjab. From his experience better co-oparatiop 
was obtained when the whole police force was under one Inspector- General. Even at present 
the District Police never willingly helped the Railway Police unless compelled to do so. When 
in the District Police he looked upon the Railway Police as “a corps of chaprassis and not as 
people whom it was incumbent upon him to help. Even if the Railway Police force were 
im penalized, practically the same difficulty which at present existed would remain. Imperial!* 
nation would improve matters so far as Railway work was concerned, but not so fi : as co-opera- 
tion between the Railway Police and the District Police force was concerned. This co-operation 
was, however, important where local thieves were concerned. After a theft wt s committee? 
the property was always taken away into the District jurisdiction and searches had to be made 
far away from the Railway jurisdiction. With, an imperial force probably even greater diffi- 
culties would fee experienced than were being felt at present. 

See reply to questions SO md SI. 
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Question No. 17.— Can you instance any cases of malpractices on the part of 
railway and police subordinates which have cane under your own imme- 
diate observations , and can you suggest any measures for checking such 
malpractices ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Acock, District Superintendent of Police, mentioned that the railway police made 
money like most other subordinates in India, bat they had to be very careful as they knew 
that they had the whole railway staff against them. Station masters made money by selling 
wagons and on the handling of merchandise where the contract was in their hands. In many 
cases vhile the railway were paying the station masters ior handling the goods, merchants 
employed coolies at their own expense, if the merchants objected, they found it difficult 
to get wagons for the despatch of their goods, or when goods wagons came for them they 
would be left in the yaid instead of being put on the goods shed line. The transhipment 
shed station masters and goods clerks underpaid their staff, leaving them to help themselves 
from the merchandise in their charge. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, mentioned an instance which occurred 
recently at Muttra where the booking clerk charged one anna extra on each ticket. The 
matter was reported to the Traffic Inspector who put a stop to it. Theie were some cases 
in which the goods or parcel clerks received a package or consignment 5 or 10 seers short at 
their stations from guards, and made a note of the shortage in the registers to protect them- 
selves. When the consignee came to take delivery, they made him sign a clear receipt before 
showing him the package. If the consignee objected to removing the package on seeing its 
contents, he was told that he had signed a clear receipt and the railway were no longer respon- 
sible for the package and that it must remain there at his own risk. In other words, they 
deliberately made the consignee sign a clear receipt when they knew that the package was not 
intact. 

Mr. Sharpe , Superintendent , Railway Police, Agra, stated that cases of malpractices were 
prevalent at mela times when constables and the railway staff combined to extract money 
from pilgrims. Passengers detected travelling without tickets were also liable to be treated 
in the same manner. Dishonest bookie g clerks were very apt to extract money. The only 
remedy lay in better supervision by the police and railway officials. 

Inspector I arrant mentioned that tickets were sold at Ait Railway Station to passengers 
at enhanced rates during the mela traffic in 1920 by the booking clerk through the constable 
on duty. Such malpractices would be i educed consider ab y if the supeiior railway officials 
paid frequent surprise visits to stations and cheeked tickets and cash at the booking 
offices. Exemplary punishment should be awarded to offenders and there should be strict 
enforcement of the mle that tickets must not be sold to the railway police on duty. 

Prosecuting Inspector K hair at Nabi agreed with Inspector Ecrrant m his observations. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz mentioned the practice of giving delivery of consignments- 
under clear receipt, which malpractice could be circumvented if consignees when asking for 
delivery were informed by the Railway as to the condition of the consignment so as to receive 
a qualified remark on the book. 

Suh- Inspect or Pear eg Sh anker stated that a Large number of cases could be cited where 
theft was committed by the railway staff, the worst offenders being the shunting staff. 
Improvement was observed whenstrict enquiries were made at their residence prior to enlist* 
ment. 

Bombay. 

Mr. Holman , Deputy Inspect or- General, stated that he had found that the closer the 
supervision the better the behaviour of the police became. The police should be forbidden to 
take any part in the railway administration. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police , Bombay# Baroda and Central India Bail - 
way* stated that in his district railway servants bad been prosecuted for theft and policemen 
had been punished for harassing passengers. The remedy lay in efficient supervision. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police , stated that as far as his jurisdiction was 
concerned only one policeman had been run in for theft and convicted in 1920. On the other 
hand, many railway employees had been run in and convicted during the year. In the 
Victoria Terminus yard alone over 40 cases of employees having been convicted had occurred 
in 1920. Recently a station master had also been convicted. 

Sub-Inspector Reqe mentioned no instances but sugested that the best method of 
checking malpractices lay in surprise visits by superior officers. During 1920, 39 railway men 
were sentenced in his police station for thefts. They included coolies, carriage examining 
staff and tranship clerks. At Kalyan hamals had been caught extracting dhoties from consign- 
ments with the connivance of tranship clerks. 

AhmedabadL 

Mr. Dahy&hai tjatr&m, Pleader, AJtmedabad , mentioned that during 1920 goods worth 2 
lakhs (cast iron) were systematically £enfc from Baroda to Ahmedabad and were, the re melted. 
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The fraud evtmtoally detectel and a bantu from Barola, a fit kofc collector, loader and 
an emploxee of the iimgu eer.n z D .mar" meat in-charge of the mat end were convicted and 
sentenced to two yea is by the High Court 

31 r Latin oh a i 11 argot Lticlas, Public Prosecutor, Godhta , mentioned that the radwaas did 
not give wagons in order cf demand in soite of the fact that a Priority Hog stn was main- 
tain e i. Preference was given ta those persons who wa-e able to secure the fav >ur of the 4a lion 
m astern by payments, lie suggested that the Pi mrifcy lb gister should be kept public and 
open to the inspection of all At present station m inters dm not pay any attention to the 
orders of the District Traffic Superintendent about wagons. 

Madras. 

Mi * Wvidle, Superintendent, Railway Police, Ti ichinnpoJy. gave instances; 

By Ihu'licaij hta§ — fl) selling of tickets at a premium ; (2) extraction fiom wagons* 
By Rohce — (1) theit from consignments bv suboidmates ; accommodating passeageis by 
bmiog tickets , (b) extortion from travellers 

The chief reason why abuses still flourished was the naUual antipathy of tiv> v Tiers 
to mike complaints which would probably put them to great inconvenience, expense and 
anxiety. 


Bengal. 

hr P' dor 1 ’). N, Mukurjee mentioned that booking clerks luggage clerks, ticket-checkers 
and 4»ocd- cl-wks took illegal gratjricat ons f< r service- done Booking elmk* sometimes cue Aed 
igoomnt passengers by giving short journey tickets or taking mo’e than the a lual fare, 
Lupg ge clerks, tn*ket-cheekers and ooods clerks cheated the railwaj^ com pony by under- 
charging or fading- to realize excess fare. Police constables and head constable® acc a p f ed 
illegal gratifications from carters or hackney carriage drivers and eddies. They also got a -hare 
from luigage and booking eleiks and ticket checkers The best way to check these malprac- 
tices war* to employ a set ot officers* of un impeachable honesty and integrity to bring to them 
to light. 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendents Railway Police , Howrah , mentioned that two railway 
clerks were convicte 1 for selling wagons, (/ e the use of them) to Ind'an linns on forged 
ehallcms as follows : — Diming the war firms like Halls Brothers issued a certificate that they 
desired to send so many wagons on which they would net wagons allot! (-cl to them by the 
Goods Snpeiinlendent. The clerks extracted these certificates from old records, rubbel out the 
dates, entered fresh dates and then sold the wagons. 

Inspector S . (K Bunerjee said that oppression was practised by constables on passengers 
on pettv charges such as having carried a small q lantity of a combustible article like jute, a 
weapon like an axe, unbooked luggage or articles of a suspicious nature. These cases were or 
were not brought to the notice of police officers by the sufferers who preferred to settle the 
master on pavment c£ a small amount. Passengers had occasionally to pay a small amount to 
constables for finding accommodation in compartments and for buying tickets for them when 
the ticket counter was overcrowded. Constant supervis on was the only remedy. 

Assam. 

Mr Giles , Superintendent , Railway Police , mentioned that the Hailway Police weie 
generally accused of- — (1) unnecessary arrest, (2) interfering with female passengers; (3) 
travelling without tickets or in a higher class than was aut housed by their passes; (f) 
interference with the work of Railway Departments. Railway servants were generally accused 
of — (1) interference and obstruction in police work ; (2) the taking of illegal gratification by 
guards, ticket collectors, etc ; (3) cheating by booking clerks, luggage checkers, travelling 
ticket-checkers, etc. 

Inspector V. C. Deb mentioned practices such as taking of fowls, fish, etc., from be pa ns a 
Guards also often took passengers without tickets. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr Bzechiel, Superintendent of Railway Police, Patna, cited the instance of a head 
constable, who was discovered by a police patrol in a station yard examining the labels of 
wagons with the obvious intention of committing theft, lie was dismissed departmental!/. 
He was working in conjunction with Railway yard chowkidars who had been reported to the 
District Traffic Superintendent for punishment, 

Mr,- Cook , Superintendent of Railway Police, Kharagpur, stated that there was 
collusion between the railway police and railway employees in the issue oE tickets, in the 
seating of passengers and in the recovery of excess fares. It was very difficult to suggest 
remedies as many persons were implicated besides the lower subordinates, who actually 
indulged in the malpractices. 

Babu P. B, Misra, Deputy Superintendent, cited an instance which <n me to his notice 
while officer in charge of a large station, of seeing a member of the ra&waj staff in the 
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presence of the constable on duty taking money f nm passengers for allowing them info 
carriages. "When he reached the spot the money was thro -vn into the crowd and the pas- 
sengers totally denied having given him any money. On another occasion at Gaya, on 
receipt of information at night that burglars were in&ide the goods shed he hastened there 
and noticed a railway chowkidar hammering a lock sitting' by the side of the shed. Arrests 
were made and during the course of investigation it transpired that the goods shed koy which 
was supposed to be in the custody of the station master had been used by the chowkidar to 
let in the thieves and the station master also had to be sent up for trial. On a third 
occasion at Bankipore a transhipment clerk during the day allowed the shunting staff to 
extnofc sugar out of a consignment in the goods shed. When the chowkidar notice that 
he was being watched he arrested the porter who was sent up with the clerk for trial. The 
ticket staff and goods staff systematically aecej ted illegal gratifications from passengers and 
merchants. The duty of taking preventive measures clearly devolved upon the Railway 
Authorities. 

Inspector hide it Sen SacJiar stated that fa) the commonest malpractice which he had 
noticed was the carriage of passengers free on trains and the misappropriation of their fairs by 
guards, brakesmen and the station staff. The practice was in vogue to such an extent on the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway that in some of the out-of-the way sections guards earned 
about Rs. 10 on every trip. The rules were so defective th it as soon as a passenger was 
found without a ticket the guard was ready with his certificate that the passenger travelled 
from the last station and for want of time could not purchase his ticket and before the 
passenger could implicate the guard of having received the fare from him the guard had 
stated that he or his brakesman had realized the fare with a view to purchasing the ticket for 
the passenger fearing that he would otherwise runaway*. The be4 method to check this 
malpractice was to employ travelling ticket-checkers who should be under the Audit 
Department of the Railway, (d) Regarding mamuli realized by station masters and goods 
clerks for booking goods or for supplying wagons, he suggested as remedies a few 
judicious prosecutions as also departmental punishments in the case of strong and reasonable 
suspicions and the consi ant transfers of station masters and goods clerks. A wider publicity 
should be given to the schedule of freights and to rules of the railways forbidding malprac- 
tices. (c) As a general practice each hooking clerk charged from Re. 0 - 1-0 to 0 * 4-0 on each blank 
ticket he issued to ignorant passengers. This fee was openly taken as a gift for writing out 
the ticket and hunting up books to find out the correct fare. The best way to deal with 
this evil was by giving greater publicity to the fares or by employing Passanger Superintend- 
ents who would really be helpful to 3rd class passengers. 'There wps no department of the 
railway which was free from malpractices. He was not surprised at this state of affairs 
considering that the Railway Administration was a vast organization consisting mostly of 
low-paid staff with large powers. It was well-nigh impossible to stamp out malpractices as 
long as the public was willing to pay, but better supervision w mid probably ensure a decrease. 
(d) As regards malpractices among the railway police subordinates, the only matter which 
came to his notice was the tips which constables expected from passengers for rendering them 
some assistance while travelling, e.g. } purchasing their ticket or getting them seats in an 
overcrowded train. The Police also shared with the ticket clerks and others in what they 
could make from passengers by way of excess fare or freight. The recent revision of the 
pay of the subordinate ranks of the Police would probably lessen malpractices. 


Central Provinces. 

Mr « heighten, Inspector-General of Police , mentioned that as regards malpractices by 
the Police there were occasional instances of constables making something over buying 
tickets, As regards malpractices on the part of railway subordinates 95% o£ eases 
of shortages were committed by those people and it was due to their not being paid sufficiently 
and through lack of supervision. As regards pay, they should receive a fair living wage 
plus a certain pereentage on handling. Then if there was any loss it could be deducted from 
their pay. Such a system would pay tho railway. 

Messrs, Hurst, Mayberry, Glackan , Sharif Mohamad Khan, , Mazhar Nap and Baijnaih 
Kaula did not quote any instances. 


Hyderabad (Deeean), 

Mr . Crawford , Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police , stated that if by malpractices 
was meant the levying of blackmail on merchants such cases had apparently not been 
sufficiently serious to necessitate complaints — — they did undoubtedly occur 'but the merchants 
acquiesced. He gave a tabular statement of cases against (a) railway employees, (5) police, 
(<?) outsiders. 


Bajputana. 

Mr, AsMow% f Inspector-General , Railway Police s stated that cases did occur, but he was 
unabe to mention specific instances. 
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Sind. 

3Ir. Basket , Superintendent' Pa A way Police, Karachi, was unable to mention any cases of 
malpractice. In addition to what be bad mentioned under question 10 one instance came to bis 
notice in which a consignment of stoies valued at Rs 2^,000 ai rived at Quetta from Karachi. 
The yard foreman there re-boo&ed the wagon to a relation of his; who was relieving station 
master at Hyderabad for sale. He had had an instance of a constable committing theft 
from a passenger for which he got 12 months/ rigorous imprisonment. On one occasion 
a constable committed theft on a goods train for which he leceived 12 mouths* rigorous impri- 
sonment On another occasion a Sub-Inspector was dismissed for receiving an accused with the 
property from the Station Superintendent* Karachi City, and releasing him without entering a 
complaint. The best method of cheeking' Mich malpractices was for superior officers to deal 
severely with their subordinates in every proved ease and not to consider that it was their 
justness to hush up matters for the good name of their respective departments. 

Inspector Khan Sahih Mubarak Ah llyder Ah mentioned that in 1910-17 members of the 
Railway Police; a gate-keeper and a carpenter of the Traffic Department; stole some pieeegoods 
and were prosecuted by him and duly sentenced. Special officers should be deputed to keep 
strict watch over the staff so that they could not get opportunities to commit malpractices. 


Punjab. 

3L\ Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, instanced a case in which a goods official was 
awaiting trial for the misappropriation of a motor-car; and eases in which guards had been 
arrested on charges of stealing passengers* luggage ; and drivers; chowkidars; pointsmen; etc.; had 
been arrested for committing thefts in goods yards Railway clerks had also been arrested on 
charges of misappropriating consignments of fruit* nuts* etc. In one ease a railway patrol 
constable stole a parcel All these cases had passed through his hands during his short term of 
office of six months There were other cases in which he had reason to suspect railway 
employees of complicity in crime. The preventive measures indicated appeared to be increased 
supervision on the part of the Railway Police; the better custody of goods and articles both in 
transit and while awaiting loading and detective arrangements on the pait of the Railway Police. 
The provision of a Railway Police Secret Service Fund fur the purpose of buying information 
also would not only facilitate detection but would act as a useful deterrent; inspiring* a whole- 
some feeling of mutual distrust among dishonest employees associated in crime. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent, stated that in his division railway 
servants; guards* chowkidars and police constable bad been convicted. Strict supervision 
was the only remedy for abuses. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir mentioned that he had investigated several cases of corruption 
against members of the railway staff; a notable instance being a case against a District 
Traffic Superintendent who was convicted. Cases of theft and misappropriation against 
members of the staff were common. Several such cases were pending at the moment. 

North-West Frontier Province, 

Khan Sahib liana Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that a 
certain amount of money was made by (a) over-charging fares* (b) charging but not crediting 
fines and fares for travelling without tickets. The remedy lay in better supervision by Traffic 
Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors of Police; and more efficient supervision by responsible 
officers. The appointment of passenger superintendents imposed a considerable cheek on 
malpractices for some time* hut such officers might do infinitely more than they did at present. 


Question No . IS. — Under what rules and by whose orders are members of 
the Railway Police force at present recruited 9 transferred , promoted , etc* 3 
and do yon consider that the system requires alteration ? Is the quality 
of the officers and men satisfactory ? 

United Provinces, 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police, stated that they were recruited from the District 
Police. There was practically no direct recruitment for the Railway Police in the United 
Provinces so far as officers below the rank of Sab -In specters were concerned. He was opposed 
to separate recruitment for the Railway Police partly on the ground of expense and partly 
because the Railway Police would become more and more out of touch with the District Police. 
The general control of the investigating staff and supervision of the subordinate Police 
devolved on the Inspectors to a far greater extent than in the case of the District Police. Ca&e 
Diaries seldom in ordinary circumstances came before the Superintendent of Railway 
Police till the case had been disposed of and even then he sometimes did not see them, 
though he had recently issued orders to ensure that this was done in future. The Railway 
authorities had always pressed that Divisional Inspectors should be Europeans. These 
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Inspector"* had no training in investigating worK, and Lad, as a rule, insufficient eilrcaiicn to 
enab’e them pi operly to control investigations. The Superintendent of Police, who had a 
great deal of office work to do and a charge couvpnrimr o\er 1,GU0 miles o£ railway line, was 
unable to give much attention to md vidual case^ 3 especially as In* hardly ever taw tie 
Ca>e Diar.es while the mve-tigat on was in pr 'gress, and the result was far from satosfacto r y. 
Assistant Superintendents or Deputy Superintendents should be placed in charge of sub- 
divisions a wav from the head quarters of the Superintendent There neve five Inspectors* 
divisions on the Oudh and Kohik'iiand and to replace these Divisional Inspectors, three 
Assistant Superintendents would at most b P required who should be men of from 4 to G years* 
service. Such officers would be youn*? men with nil their future before them and would be iar 
mom cn rgetic and zealous than Divisional Inspectors (European or Iidhm) had shewn them- 
selves to be. They could be relied on to keep a tar closer and more effective wato h on Sub- 
Inspector, than those officers did, and would, .n due cour-e, acquire a great deal of Rad way 
Police ex per enee, which would be invaluable later when arrangements had to be made to 
rep’ace a So ; erintendent c f Railway Ponce. At the same time their training m District 
Polie work and li.ibilitv to letarn to District Polue work at any time would lead to impioved 
eo -opera! ion w tb the District Polue and prevent stagnation The headquarters of 
such an Assistant Superintendent of Police would i early always he also the headqmiteis o£ 
superior officers of the Raiiw jy admin i tiutimx concerned who would be of the same &t itus 
as himself and would k°ep in close touch with him. If any case ca led for pers > r al investiga- 
tion, the Assist mt Supermtcndc t of Police would receive every assistance from the railway 
authorities. If this system was introduced, it wo ild do much to remove many of the com- 
plaints which at present evicted of the inefficient v of the Railway Police which were chiefly 
the result of las supervision over ihe investigating staff and the lower grades of subordinates, 
Sub-Xnspe. tors, head constables, and constables, were quite satisfactory, except that they 
nee lei closer supervision. 

Mr. Beghie , Drputy Inspect or- General, stated that a better class of man was wanted. 
Offi* ers should ail know English and constables should be literate. District Police work 
could be earned on with illiterate constables but not Railway Police work where the duties 
deman led literacy, e. y. } seal-cht eking. The best men would net come without induce- 
ments. 

Mr, Acock, District Superintendent of Police , stated that a better class of man was 
required. Every man should be literate, able to read and write the vernacular and figures in 
English. Sub-Inspectors should also know English. Government had for many yeais been 
recruiting Divisional Inspectors from sergeants on Rs 80 to 100 A competent European or 
Anglo-Indian officer could not be obtained foi that sum and practically illitei ale soldiers or 
the very worst Anglo-Indians were being obtained. He was inclined to separate the Seigeants* 
oiganiz&tion from Xnspectoxs and put in Deputy Inspectors to start with, keeping the platfoim 
Seigeants separate. This type of man could not be paid Rs. 250 a month. On the other 
hand, a good Divisional Inspector who would deal with all ciime fii si-hand was required, but 
such a man could not be enlisted on Rs. 100 per mensem. Some Divisional Inspectors were 
very good, but the present type were absolutely incapable, and weie hardly able to write. 
.Deputy Superintendents might be employed foi such work. Ihe quality of the Railway Police 
was not good, and generally speaking in the United Pi evinces was interior to the District; 
Police. He had recently made enquiries which had couth mod his previous experience that it 
was only the armed police constable who was tired of shouldering* a musket that was willing* to 
join the Government Railway Police. Such men were useless i or Railway Pobce work. In 
the Sit v, pur District he called for volunteers for the- Railway Police without letting (he men 
know that he was only collecting statistics. The xesult was as follows Out of the aimed 
foice consisting of 1 Sub-Inspector, 18 head constables, and 111 constables, only 15 constables 
volunteeied Out of the civil police consisting of 4d Sub-Inspeclois, #4 head constables, and 
350 constables, only one Sub-Inspector volunteeied. 

Mr. Dell , Superintendent of Railway Police . stated that a better class of man was required 
for the Badway Police than was at present being obtained, most of the men being originally 
in the Armed Police, the least intelligent branch of the District Police. It was not necessary 
for all constables to be literate, but the pioportion should be higher than at present. Increased 
efficiency would mean more pay. His idea was that a man should be recruited from the 
District Police for the Railway Police after he had had a few years* experience of police 
work and bw. It would be possible in that way to get the best type of the present class 
which would be preferable to tapping a superior class, and would be less expensive. The pay 
of the Railway Police should be sufficiently high to cause keen competition among the best 
men of the subordinate staff in the DistrictPoliee. A gazetted officer should be required to 
serve for at least 10 years in the Railway Police if he agreed to join that branch. In fact, it 
would be better if an officer of 10 years* service joined it for the rest of his service. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, * Deputy Superintendent of Police , said that a better class of man was 
required for the Railway Police, about GO to 70% of whom should be literate, and 
prefetably should know English. The only way to secure this type was by giving special 
allowances, " ‘ ~ " 

Inspector Macleod did not consider that the present system under which the men were 
drafted from the 'District Police was satisfactory and preferred a separate force, if they coaid 
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be specially rained for Riilwr'y Police work at teaming schools. A better class of men, in 
lact. a m eiate class, was leqalied. 

hi*}'tctct Murphy thought that there should he a separate R c3 \ wav Police service, and 
did net Hunk it would increase the usk of non-co-operation with the DiAiAt P<>Ii*e. 

31 r. Shoppe, bvp* nnfethh'hi, Tain ay Pol c>\ Ao?a % H.ted that tin* s\ st nn o?Tcd for 
alteiation Reviuitment should remain in ihe Di« f >ict Police * n the of e'xi ui e even it 

the Radvsay Police force \\eie impeiiahsed. The qualify of doth office * and nun left mu eh 
to fce de-ue 1. Suh-In-pectors and he d c nstalues should know Em> Eli and the mriordw 
of eon Rabies, say 80° o should be bteiate m either Uidu or Puna “At p.eseul the 
Government Railway Police only get the sweeping's of the District P<, i e s; The nature of the 
woik and the duties involved demaixie i that the majojily of the* stall sivavd he liromto and 
should know English The qna’ity of the eomtab’e a 3 diafted from ?Lt Pn-hiel Police was 
especially poor I lntei ate and slack aimed Policemen on! v were sent to hie Railway Police. 
Tney icceived no tiaiuing m Hail wav woik and were altogether unut vl to do anything mare 
than wa k about the platioim when hmt reeen ed on transfer. Coin* able* Hiouid/be f elected 
from Hie hteiate civil pol.ee and not more than u% of the men d jfled into Hie Railway 
Poli e should he taken from the armed branch. Constables for tins branch oi the service 
should he specially selected. 

P rostcutiig Inspector Khairnt Tail agreed 

Inxpic f o r Tarrant also conndeied that the system icquired aliening The quality of 
officeis mid men, especially the lattei, was pool. 

hih- In. sped oi I tuny Shm&u stated that the qualify of the men was not satisfactory* 
They should be of a Letter class and better educated than the District Police. 

Bombay. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy luspectoi-G eneral, Southern Tange, stated that recruitment for the 
Railway Police was sepaiate f:om the District Police but tin* rides m foiee ior t bu lattei body 
also applied to the former Although ihe quality of th- mourn the Ra hvay P. lice w as poor it 
was not worse than that of the ihstneo Police. A better class of mm wilh mme intelli- 
gence vas l* quiied m the Il-ilway Police a.^ constables had to deal with all classes of the 
public They required a knowledge of different vernaculars. T1 ey had a good deal to do 
with reading English in their in w sHgatio: s, label checkings etc. They were always in the 
public e\e. Th« y also had to deal with Europeans. In view of the fart that a superior cla*s, 
of man was required the pay of the Railway Police would Lave to be raised. 

Mr. O’ Driest; Superintendent; T ait way Po/rce, Bombay , Baroda and Central India Hallway, 
stated that the Superintendent of Railway Police recruited, transferred and promoted his con- 
stables. No alteration in this i aspect was required. Certain educational standards were laid 
down by the Inspector-General and it was difficult to obtain men with the qualifications 
demanded. Srueiioi men « compaied with the District Police) were lequired for ceito'n types 
oi work such as watching for pissenger train thieves and pick pockets. 

Mi. Austin , Deputy Svpeiintt ndent, stated that the class of officers obtained on the whole 
was satisfactory but the same ccnld not be said of the men. Better pay and housing would 
attract a bitter class of man. The ssme late of pav would do for both District ami Railway 
Police. It was essential that the men should be able to read and write. 

Sul- Inspect or Tego did pet consider that the system required alteration. The quality of 
the officers was satisfactory tut the class of men obtained was poor, but constables of better 
class would not be obtained unless better paid. 

Madras. 

The constables are recruited separately from the District Police according to rules laid 
down in Police Orders. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General, stated that the qualitv of the officers, — Sub-Inspectors,—* 
was as good os, if not better than that obtained in the District Police, The const »bles were mem 
picked up in the streets of nig towns. Local crime and Railway crime were very closely re- 
lated. There was no special Railway crime, 

Mr, flannyngtoto , Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department , consider- 
ed that the quality of officers and men was satisfactory. 

Inspector Doraiswamy agreed* 


Bengal. 

Constables and head constables are recruited and appointed by the Superintendent of 
Railway Police — Assistant Sub-Inspectors by the Deputy Inspector- G ene: al, Rub-In-p >ctors 
and inspectors by the Inspector-General. The promotion of constables, head const*: e\p& and 
assistant sub-inspectors is in the hands of Superintendents of Railway Police, that of Sub- 
Inspectors mts with the Deputy Inspector-General and of Inspectors with the Inspector - 
Genoral. The Superintendent of Railway Police makes all transfers in his distnifc. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector- General of Police , and Mr. Simpson , Deputy Inspector- Gen^rcl, 
Burclwan Tange, were of opinion that the present detective staff was not large eninnji. hh\ 
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Hyde thought that the best men in the force in Bengal; at an y rate, physically, were the 
Railway Police constables. 

Mr, Bradley , Superintendent , Railway Police, Howrah , thought that no alteration was 
needed. The pusonnel of the Railway Police was good 

Mr. Eeechel , Superintendent , Railway Police , Sealdvh, said that the Railway Police 
was the dumping ground for slackers and iovestigatimi work was hopeless. 

Inspector 1 A N. MuTerjee suggested that officers of the Railway Police should he trails" 
ferred to another Railway Police system and not ti the District Police as was done now. The 
constables and head constables were decidedly superioi to the same class found in the District 
Police. Eighty per cent, of the constables were literate in the vernacular. 

Inspect or S. C. Banco) jee thought that the quality of officers and men was satisfactory, 

Assam, 

Railway Police Constables are enlisted by the Superintendent of Police, Literate eon- 
stables are piomoted with the approval of the Inspector-General of Police to the post of head 
constable. Heed constables aie appointed direct bi 7 the Inspector-General of Police. Sub- 
Inspectors are nominated by the Superintendent of Railway Police and selected by the Inspect- 
or-Gemnal of Police. The Inspector- General promotes Sub-Inspectors to the rank of Inspect- 
ors. The Superintendent of Railway Police transfers officers of the rank of Sub-Inspector 
downwards within his district. The transfers of members of the force outside the district are 
made by the Inspector-General of Police. Fifty per cent, of the appointment of Sub-Inspect® 
ors a^e tilled by promotion from head constables. 

The Assam Government was of opinion that the quality of officers and men from Inspect- 
ors downwards was not satisfactory; but this was the result not of the system of appointment 
which did not lequire alteration, hut of the unpopularity of the Railway Police in the case of 
constables and of the disinclination of District Superintendents of Police to part with good 
men in the case of higher officers. If Railway head constables knew that by efficient and 
honest work they had a really good chance of becoming Sub-Inspectors this would have an 
excellent effect on the whole Railway Police force. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Railway Police, stated that the quality especially in the 
lowest ranks of the Railway Police was generally admitted to be inferior to that of the Distrht 
Police. On the other hand,, the proportion of head constables aod constables with literate 
qualifications was larger than that "which obtained in the District Police. He mentioned that 
about half of his constables were literate. 

Inspectors Hasfvmatulla and Upeudra. Chandra Bel thought that the quality of officers 
and men was satisfactory. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Railway Police force is recruited under Act V of 1861. Constables and head 
constables are recruited; transferred and promoted by the Superintendent of Railway Police; 
within the limits of his charge. Sub-Inspectors and Inspectors are recruited by the Inspector- 
General of Police, but are transferred within his charge by the Superintendent of Railway 
Police. Transfers between the Railway and District Police are made under the orders of the 
Inspector .General. The whole of the Railway Police was formerly under the Deputy In- 
spector-General; Crime and Railways, but recently the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
has been transferred from the control of that Deputy I nspeetor-General to the control of the 
Range Deputy Inspector-General. In October next it is intended that the throe railway 
systems in the Province shall be placed under the respective Range Deputy Inspectors-General. 
Thereafter transfers from the Railway to the District Police will be made within the Range 
under the orders of the Range Deputy Inspector-General. The quality of officers and men is 
the same as in the District Police. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government were of opinion that the quality of officers and men 
was on the whole good. 

Mr* Macrae , Deputy Inspector-General of the Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
that the reason why the Railway Police were being separated from the Crime Deputy In- 
spector-General was that the work in the Criminal Investigation Department was too heavy* 
It was also recognized that the geographical position of the province was such that the separation 
of control was important and probably advantageous. Government also wish to have the 
Railway Police system in the Province under the Range Deputy Tnspectors-Genoral. There 
would not be enough work for a separate Deputy I nspeetor-General of Railways in Bihar* 
At present there was little connection between the three Railway Police jurisdictions in the 
Province; so that the question of passing information of what was happening, for instance, on 
the Bengal and North-Western Railway to the Bengal-Nagpur Railway; hardly arose. It 
only arose at certain points on the East Indian Railway, for instance; at Mokameh Ghat and 
Asansoh Although the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime, had relinquished the administrative 
control of the Railways the criminal aspect, that is to say, the crime on those Railways still 
remained with him and was a part of the general work of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. The plan of placing the Railway Police under the Range Deputy Inspector-General 
' mi Id undoubtedly ensure better co-operation with the District Police, 
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M)\ EzecJiiel, SuperuitenderJ, Railway Police, Patna, stated that the quality of offioera 
and men was fair. All from head constables upwards were literate, but in his district only 
5 out of £33 constables were literate. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sac bar was not in favour of the Railway Police being placed under 
the Range Deputy Inspector- General as that would entail the transfer of members of the 
Railway Police tothe District Police ami 'lire reisa . A certain amount of technical knowledge 
was essential for Railway Police v oik. There weie certain ad\ant ».<?3s in the plan, but these 
weie outweighed by the disadvantages. Office^ should be really eltl lent mone branch of the 
police service. hie would prefer the importation of officers from the Ciiminal Investigation 
Department forRaihvay Police duty, but had nothing to say against the quality of officers and 
men in f lie Railway Police, 


Central Provinces, 

Members of the Railway Police force are recruited from the District Police under orders 
of the Inspector-General of Police. Transfers of Sub-Inspectors* head constables and con- 
stables are made by the Superintendent, Railway Police, vuthm his district. Transfers of 
Inspectors are made by the Deputy Inspector- General and those of gazetted officers are made 
by the Inspector-General. Promotions of Sub-Inspectors, head constables and constables 
are made by the Superintendent, of Inspectors by the Inspector-General and of gazetted officers 
by the Local Government. 

Mr. Deighton , Inspector-General, Police, stated that no alteration was necessary. Th e 
quality of the staff was satisfactory. The Raihvay Police should have experience'’ of District 
Police woik and new constables should not be posted to the Railway until they had 5 to 6 
years'* service There were more temptations in the Raihvay Police than in the District Police. 
The force could not be so well supervised. A train guaid constable was absolutely on his 
own. ;; In small outpost stations only a couple of constables were posted. There was not the 
same supervision over them as there was in the bhci'ici . Formeily when each district ran its 
own length of line the Railway Police had first grade constables on the Railway. When the 
new police system was started the Railways Police did their own recruiting. It was eventually 
decided that it was not satisfactory and the Central Provinces had reverted to the system in 
vogue in the United Provinces of getting men from the District Police. Each district main- 
tained a list of constables who were willing to serve in the Railway Police and the Deputy 
Inspector- General selected men from the list when required. For platform duty it was desir- 
able that men should have some idea of discipline which it was not very easy to impart m the 
Railway Police. 

Mr. Hurst , Additional Superintendent of Police, Sanyo?, did not consider that the system 
required alteration. It would be better to recruit head constables and constables from the 
literate classes as illiterates in the Railway Police were of no use. 

Mr. Mayberry , Deputy Superintendent of Police, did not consider the system satisfac"* 
tory. Investigating officers confined themselves to the locality and made perfuimtory 
enquiries. 

Inspector Glachan considered the system satisfactory. The quality of officers and men 
was satisfactory except in the case of B Class head constables and constables whose recruit- 
ment should be discontinued, as literates were needed. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that the system required no alteration, but B 
Class head constables and constables (i.e., illiterates) did not give satisfaction. 

Sub-Inspector Raijnath Kcmla stated that the system required no alteration, and that th e 
quality of officers and men was satisfactory except in the case of the illiterate head constables 
and constables. 


Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Mu Crawford , Deputy Inspector-General, Raihvay Police, stated that the men 
were recruited by the head of the Railway Police for the lower ranks in accordance with 
the rules prescribed in the Police Manual. Subordinate officers were also selected by him and 
approved of by the First Assistant to the Resident. There were no fixed rales guiding 
transfers Promotions amongst constables depended on the length of service and their good 
conduct. Promotions to the rank of head constable which depended on good conduct and 
efficiency were made by the head of the department. This system did not require alteration. 
The quality of the officers was satisfactory* but no doubt better mm would come forward if 
the prospects were improved. About 25 % of the constables were literate. 


Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Raihvay Police, stated that the subordinate Police were 
recruited, transferred and promoted either by the Inspector-General* Railway Police, or the 
Superintendent, and the system required no alteration. The field of selection was not large, 
but the material was fair. The men were mostly Rajputs from Merwara. 



Sind. 

Mr Barter, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that the RaiVay Police 
force hi Sind was recimted, tian-firied, promoted, etc., und«u the Bombay D>stna Police Act, 
3 V of 1800, under the orders of the Supe intendent, Railway Police and Deputy Inspector- 
Gene al lor Sind. He did not co. si ier that any alteration was called for. 

hi*p*Cior Khan Fa/nd Mtibartk Ah Ryder Mi stated that the system was sound, but the 
quality of o (Beers and men was not good. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Far quit ar, Lisp cat or- Chne/ al of J ohee stated that the greater portion of the force 
was enlisted dire A for the railway. Formeily the membeis of the force were transfer! ed from 
the Disuiefc Police to the Railway Poke** with a bonus of Rc. 1 per mensem, but the practice 
bad i alien entirely into abev.-mce and direct recruit menu had taken its place. The men still 
got i he one rupee allowance, and there was an allowance cC two rupees for literates. About 
half He force in the Kail way Police was litetafe The percentage was higher than m the 
Distinct Police as ia J nay policemen were npi o.nted after passing some slight examination, 
and reee.ved a, bonus or literary allowance on enksfcment. 

J1 h\ Stead , Assistant Ins/ ector-General, referred to Rule 2 3 of the Punjab Police Rules. 
Volunteer were trail sferied from the District, to the Railway P<diee s snd dnect i eeiuitment 
%y« s also revolted to. Promotions, transfers, etc., were made by the Assistant Inspector-Gen- 
eral ol Pobce up to riul including the rank of Sub-Inspector-. The Inspector-Geneial dealt 
witli Inspectors and the Local Government with gazetted officers. The existing system did 
not i e ,u re a Relation. The quality of officers and men was fairly satisfactory and was improv- 
ing , 

Inspector Ghnlam J) as {air stated that no alteration was necessary and that the qualify of 
officers and men was fair. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Members of the Railway Police are recruited, transferred, promoted, etc., by the Inspector* 
General of Police and Depute Supeiintendent in charge of Railway Police, North-West 
Frontier Province, under rules laid down in the Manual. 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector- General, stated that the rules pressed for literate men and recruit" 
went from the District Police. The former was an impossible qualification to demand at 
present. 

Khan Sa l eh Sana Tulia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that the 
present system did not inquire alteration. The quality of officers and men was satisfactory, 
hut m tie is would be impioved if all lower subordinates were literate, and if a fair percentage 
of the force knew English. At present in the District of Kohat about % of the force 
was literate and the proportion was probahlv the same In the Railway Police, as the men 
of chit force wove recruited from members of the District Police of not less than six months* 
service. Ail upper subordinates should know English. 


Quest io7t Mo. 19, — Is service in the Railway Police popular ? Is the person* 
ncl interchangeable with that of the District Police ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspect or -General of Police, considered that service in the Railway Police was 
popular, because theie was generally speaking little crime on the railways and miscellaneous 
duties wore much lighter than in the District Police. The men were much better off in 
the w iy of family quarters and received free passes for themselves and their families when 
they went on leave. The pay was the Fame though the allowances varied somewhat. The 
percentage of sickness was considerably lower in the Railway Police. 

Mr. Beglie , Deputy Inspector-General , did not think that the best men would come 
without special inducements as service in t lie Railway Police ' was not popular The work 
was exacting and the men had frequent night duties to perform, Sub-Inspector*, unless 
they were men who were really ambitious, were quite content to stay on as they had 
a lighter job than in the District Police. Inspectors liked the job but there were few, it any, 
compensations. Th*y were, however, far more independent than Reserve Inspectors, At 
the same time they should he better paid* 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, stated that when the men got into the Railway 
Police they seemed to stick to it. J 

Mr. Bell , Superintendent, Railway Police > did not consider that the service was nopular. 

constables had to do lung hours of night work owing to paucity of staff. For the same 
searou leave was harder io obtain and it was well known that illness was more common. 
High caste men had trouble about their food when constantly travelling. * Man had to be 
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posted at long distances from their home in climates to which they Were unaccustomed. The In- 
spectors did not dislike the service , they got travelling allowance but did not keep good health 
because of the want of opportunity for getting regular exercise. 'They got their meals at odd 
hours in II class carnages or waiting looms, Tnev found it difficult to do yood work in the 
waiting rooms which weie generally full of people talking’. Traffic Inspect crsVere now given 
private saloons and the same comfort should be given to Divisional Inspectors. Big rewards 
were not common on C Section as serious eases such as daccity or murder larely occurred, 
but small rewards were common for constables, as they had many opportunities for catching 
thieves in passenger halls and yards- Punishments were not more common in the Railway 
Police. Reserve Inspectors and Divisional Inspectors m the Police Department were 
worse paid than officers of corresponding status in the Railway and other Departments and in 
commercial firms. Many of them were resigning to take up other posts suck as Traffic 
Inspectors and many more would do so if they had not their pensions to lose. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent, thought that service in the Railway Police was 
not popular. The chief objection was travelling. Very often the whole night was spent 
sitting up in the II class carnage without sleep. On arrival at destination one might get 
a bed or one might not, and then the nest day work had to be started without any rest. 
Officers were out on the line for 15 or 20 days in this way while work was accumulating in 
office. Ordinarily Travelling Ticket Collectors on the East Indian Railway received Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4 as night travelling allowance, and Inspectors with 20 or 25 years* service at present 
were only drawing Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8. Traffic Inspectors* pay was Rs. 400 compared with 
Police Inspectors* Rs 200. With regard to Sub-Inspectors they found that they had to 

investigate every little case and often cases that the Railway did not report till they were 

hopeless The description of stolen property given was insufficient and there was no hope 
of offences being brought home to any one. Officers had to be very tactful with the 
railway staff. Constables had on an average about 1£ hours* duty a day. 

Inspector Macleocl mentioned that the Railway Police service was unpopular because 
it was a very much harder life. The men could not get their food at the proper time and 
there was greater wear and tear on their clothes, bedding, etc., and many other drawbacks. 
He stated that he was a loser by being in the Railway Police as Reserve Inspectors in 
certain districts drew an allowance, while the Railway Police Inspectors posted to the 

same station dil not. Then there were hardships in travelling, particularly in the hot 

weather. He was now receiving Rs. 8 a da*' as allowance. If he went out at 4 in the 
afternoon and returned before 8 hours he got nothing, 

Inspector Murphy mentioned that service l n the Railway Police was unpopular because 
there was more work than in the districts and senior Inspectors in the districts got certain 
local allowances which Railway Inspectors did not get. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Fail way Police , Agra, stated that the service was 
unpopular. The duties were onerous and exacting. Both officers and men had to remain 
long hours on duty without proper food or change of raiment. The abolition of free passes, - 
the only privilege conceded to the Government Railway Police, was a serious drawback and 
the poor wages and travelling allowance granted to the force when compared with those 
paid to the railway staff caused discontent. The recent promotion given to the Police force 
in general had reacted unfairly on the Government Railway Police in particular. The work 
of a Railway Police Inspector required greater intelligence and was harder than that in 
the District Police and Reserve. The Reserve Inspector Lad about 3 or 4 hours* work a 
day. The Railway Inspector at Allahabad for instance worked practically all day and had 
to "be on the line for 20 days in the month. He drew his one per cent, travelling allowance, 
whereas an Inspector of the District Police drew an allowance of Rs. 50 a month. These and 
other kindred causes had not helped to increase the popularity of service in the Railway 
Police* 

Prosecuting Inspector Kka°rat Nahi was of opinion that the service in the Railway Police 
was not popular. It was highly desirable in view of the special circumstances attached to 
Service in the Railway Police, that the pay and prospects of the force should be better than 
those in the District Police. The subordinate staff of the Railway department were at present 
superior to the Police staff of the same status in the matter of pay and allowances which 
t* id upon the u authority '* of the latter. 

Inspector Far rant and Sub-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pearey Skanker merely stated 
that the service was unpopular. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Bombay. 

Mu Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Sanyo, thought the service was 
popular as men transferred to the District Police were always anxious to return. A man could 
be transferred to the District Police at his own request, 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Sailway Police, Bombay, Buraia and Central India MmD 
way, stated that the service was not popular now. The personnel was not interchangeable. 

Mr* Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, thought it was popular from the fact that 
m an average he signed 5 to 8 application# a day informing applicants that no vacancy 
60 H. D# & 
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existed id the Railway Police. Resignations were not in his opinion more frequent from the 
Railway Police than from the District Police. 

In wee tor Bird and Sul- Inspect or Rege did not think that the Railway Police service 
was altogether popular. The rank and file preferred districts as in the Railway Police there 
was scarcely any social life. 

Mr. lalubhai Eargovindas , Public Prosecutor , GodJira , was of opinion that the service 
was popular, but thought that more inducements should be given and that the Railway Police 
should be paid more than the District Police. 

Mr . Fitzpatrick, retired Inspector of Police, was of opinion that inspectors should be 
given a chance of rising to Rs. 450 per mensem which was wnat Traffic Inspectors received. 

Mr. Bayabhai I) at ram, Standing Counsel for the Bombay, Bar o da and Central India 
Railway, was of opinion that the service was popular because Railway Police work was easier 
than that m the District Police and there was less need of literates. 

The personnel is not interchangeable withthat of the District Police. 


Madras, 

Messrs. Hannyngton , Windle and Boraiswawy were of opinion that service in the Railway 
Police was popular, the chief reason being that the men could go to their homes in comfort 
and the work was not so strenuous as m the District Police. 

Mr. Thomas, I aspect or- General of Police, was of opinion that the service could not be 
actually described as popular but he had found that a particular class of men enlisted and 
remained in the force. There was no trouble about recruitment. 

The personnel is not interchangeable. 


Bengal, 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Police and Mr. Bradley , Superintendent, Bailway Police , 
Howrah , thought that the Railway Police was popular. It a Railway Police constable were 
transferred to the District Police he would at once complain. Mr. Simpson, Deputy Inspector- 
General, agreed. 

Mr. E zee hi el, Superintendent of Railway Police, Sealdah , said that it was not popular 
among the subordinate officers for many reasons, one being that a Railway Police Sub-Inspec- 
tor saw his brother officer m the District Police wielding tremendous influence in the locality 
while he himself had none. So far as constables were concerned they liked the Railway 
Police because there was no definite work to be done. Better work could be got out of the 
investigating staff if they were given saloons. At present they had nowhere to stay and 
they were not allowed to occupy waiting rooms. Consequently as soon as they arrived at a 
station they found out which was the best train by which to get away. 

Inspector Z>. N. M ulcer fee agreed with Messrs. Hyde and Bradley. So far as constables 
were concerned they got free passes to their homes. There was less worry m the Railway 
Police — especially in Bengal, where the District Police had to stay in very insanitary and 
malarious places. Recently there bad been a change in the District Police so far as travelling 
allowance was concerned and they were now m a better position than the Railway Police, Very 
great inconvenience was experienced when on tour. Officers generally slept in the police 
station. In some places they utilized waiting rooms. 

Inspector S. C. Banerjee said that it was very unpopular. No one from the District 
Police liked to come to the Railwaj r 1 oliee because of night work and difficulty in obtaining 
meals. 

The personnel is interchangeable with the District Police in special circumstances with 
the permission of the Inspector* General of Police. 

Assam. 

The witnesses were agreed that service in the Railway Police was unpopular. 

The personnel is interchangeable under the orders of the Inspector-General of Police. 
The Assam Government was of opinion that interchanges should he made much more frequent- 
ly than at present, 

Mr. Giles , Superintendent of Railway Police, mentioned that some of the reasons for 
the unpopularity were that there was no accommodation and no travelling allowance 
while on tour. He received many applications for transfer, Sub-Inspectors complained 
against the work which was very troublesome and bad for their health. Many Railway Sub* 
Inspectors — in fact most of them — had some experience of District Police 1 work. The 
constables and in some .cases, even Sub-Inspectors had little - knowledge of the district 
through which their jurisdiction passed. More frequent changes would be advantageous. The 
system of deputing District Police Sub-Inspectors to the Railway Police and vice versa was 
tried for some years but the District Police Superintendents Rad found, difficulties in the way 



ox carrying out the scheme which had met with little or no success and had dropped out of 
use. 

Inspector Hash mat nil ah mentioned that the Railway Police got no travelling allowance^ 
even single fare, when they travelled by train and they seldom secured accommodation at any 
roadside station, if tfaev had to wait there to perform their duties. TIn-y also received no 
conveyance allowance though they had to go to the local police jurisdiction in the course o£ 
their duties. 


Bihar and Orissa* 

The Bihar and Orissa Government was of opinion that on the whole the service in the 
Railway Police was popular. The personnel was interchangeable with that of the District 
Police. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated that 
service in the Railway Police was not popular with Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors, but was 
popular with head constables and constables. 

Mr, Ezechiel , Superintendent, Railway Police , Patna, stated that service in the Railway 
Police was very popular. His experience had been that whenever there was a vacancy he had 
found 20 to 3 J men applying to fill it Free parses were probably one at t notion and another 
was the absence of mofussil work. Although thj personnel was interchangeable transfers were 
very seldom made. 

Mr. Cook , Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur, was of opinion that on the 
whole service in the Railway Police was popular. 

JBabu P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent , stated that service in the Railway Police was 
not very popular. The Railway Police did not get District allowances such as Conveyance 
Allowance and Horse Allowance. He suggested a Conveyance Allowance similar to that 
given to Criminal Investigation Department Officers. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that service in the Railway Police was not popular. 
Among District Police officers it was not considered to be a very important charge and the 
general public was of opinion that the Railway Police were Railway servants* hence they did 
not view the service with the same respect as they did a Government service. Railway Police 
officers had less chance of coming to the notice of District Magistrates and other high Govern- 
ment officers including higher police officers, and consequently there were rare cases of special 
promotion or special emoluments. Although Railway Police officers had not often to deal with 
riots and murders yet they had to deal witu intricate cases of offences against property by 
professional ciiminals, poisoning and serious railway accidents requiring intimate knowledge 
of the working of the railways, but these were not considered to be great achievements and it 
was often forgotten that an officer who had the capacity for dealing with such crime effectively 
in his jurisdiction would acquit himself equally well if he had to deal with other types of 
crime, 

Inspector Fouzdar Raram Knar was of opinion that service in the Railway Police was 
popular. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. D eight on. Inspector- General of Police , stated that service in the Railway Police was 
not popular. The concession of free passes now withdrawn by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway formerly made the service tolerable. The Police were not as well paid as Railway 
servants of the same status. 

Mr. Hurst , Additional Superintendent of Police , agreed. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, also agreed and stated that the reason 
for the unpopularity was the excessive travelling involved. 

Inspector G lac lean stated that it was not popular with the Sub- Inspectors as the life wag 
unhealthy on account of their not being able to take their food at regular hours. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that service in the Railway Police was not popu- 
lar. Railway servants got better pay and did more work in consequence. The Railway Police 
did not get propet rest or sleep and had to travel continuously. 

Sub-Inspector Mazfiar JS/aqi stated that service in the Railway Police was unpopular 
because work was very heavy and tiresome with little chances of success, Expenses exceeded 
income. 

Sub-Inspector Raijnath Kaula stated that it was unpopular, but did not mention reasons. 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Mr. Crawford , Deputy Imped or- General, Railway Police , thought the service was 
popular and that Better men could be got in the Railway Police than those enlisting in the 
State Police, There was a joint training school for the two forces, the Superintendent of 

I* % 
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which had stated that the Bail way Police men were alwavs the more literate and intelligent 
The attraction of the service was that they got helped along by merchants and passengers when 
they looked after their goois. It was a more paying service taken all round. 

The personnel is not interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Raj put ana* 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police , stated that head constables and constables 
generally seemed to prefer the Railway Police, while Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
preferred the District Police. The constables of the Rajput ana Railway Police force were 
generally Rajputs from Ajmer State, a few belonging to the United Provinces* 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that service in the Railway 
Police in Sind was distinctly unpopular. No good Sub- Inspector, he?d constable or 
constable of the District Police wished to be transferred to the Railway Police. The quality 
of the men who came for enlistment was not as good as the quality of those who offered for 
the District Police. Only 3 of his constables had more than 13 years' service. Constables, 
head constables and Sub-Inspectors ought to get more pay than the corresponding ranks in the 
District Police. Sub-Inspectors of the District Police were now treated as second class officers 
whereas Railway Police Sub-Inspectors only got intermediate passes. He placed the question 
o£ quarters as first in the order of responsibility for the unpopularity of the Railway Police. 
The next question was that of passes. Head constables and constables of the District Police 
drew double intermediate fare for journeys by rail while policemen of similar rank in the Railway- 
Police were only granted 3rd class passes. Railway head constables and constables were treated 
as menials while in the District Police they were not. The matter had been put before the 
Railway Board and it was expected that a solution favourable to the Railway Police would be 
arrived at. In the -meantime, however, the morale of the police force suffered. An inferior 
type of men was retained and enlisted. The temptations to join in the general loot going on 
around them was too great. The Railway Police Sub-Inspector had a more comfortable time 
than the District Sub-Inspector whose work was hard. The Railway officer travelled by train 
whereas the District officer had to ride, walk or proceed in some other fashion. The District 
officer however received more assistance in the detection and prevention of crime than a Sub- 
Inspector in the Railway Police. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali was of opinion that service in the Railway 
Police was popular, up to the time when he left in 1918, among men who were residents of 
other provinces on account of the railway pass system. 

Constables start on Rs. 21 and rise up to Rs. 25 in Sind* 

The personnel is interchangeable with that of the District Police, 

Punjab* 

Mr. Farqibhar, Lisp eet or* General of Police , stated that the post of Superintendent or 
Assistant Inspector- General of Railway Police had always been looked upon as a good billet. 
The Assistant In spec tor- General had always been picked out as better than the ordinary run of 
Superintendents of Police. The post carried a good local allowance. A number of the men 
who had been Superintendents of Railway Police had risen to the rank of Deputy 
Inspector-General, and some to that of Inspector-General. As regards non-gazetted officers, 
the men of neither force appeared to like transfers. The personnel was interchangeable on 
orders between the Assistant Inspector- General and the Deputy Inspector- General for 
the lower grades and the Inspector-General's orders for the higher grades. 

Mr. Stead , Assistant Inspector-General, stated that there was no difficulty in securing 
direct recruits, from which it might be assumed that service in the Railway Police was popular. 
"Volunteers from the District Police however were few, though it was rare to find railway 
policemen desiring transfer to a district, 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent , stated that service in the Railway 
Police was popular in the lower grades, but in the grades of upper subordinates it was not 
popular and officers of the District Police did not volunteer for transfer to the Railway Police. 
The upper subordinates of the Punjab Railway Police had only a limited field of promotion* 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that it was uncertain whether the service was popular 
in the ease of ordinary constables, but with all other ranks service in the Railway Police was 
unpopular. No District Police officer volunteered for transfer to the Railway Police. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Ram Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent, Railway Police, Kohat, 
stated that service in the Railway Police was popular with lower subordinates who had the, 
privileges of free quarters and free passages for their families. The Railway Police in the 
Province had much less hardship than the District Police. 

The personnel m interchangeable with that of the District Police, 
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Question No. 20. — Are there complaint® of too frequent transfers of gazetted 

officers ? 

United Provinces* 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General, stated that the frequent transfers in recent years were 
due to a shortage of officers on account of the war. 

Mr. B*>gbic, Deputy Inspector-General , stated that the transfers of gazetted officers were 
too frequent. Six officers had succeeded him in B Section in the space of two yeais. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police , attributed frequent transfers to the difficulty in 
getting the right type of man. 


Bombay* 

No. 

Madras. 

No. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investigation Department , said 
that transfers were avoided as far as possible. 

Inspector Doratswamy said that transfers were too frequent but were unavoidable. 

Bengal. 

No. 

Inspector S . C . Banarjee of the Saidpur section of the Eastern Bengal Bailway said that 
there had been three or four Superintendents in 18 months in his section. 

Assam. 

No. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that no complaints of frequent transfers of 
gazetted officers had come to their notice. Transfers had been fairly frequent since the war 
for unavoidable reasons. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Patna, and Mr. Cook, Superintendent, 
Railway Police, Khar g pur , stated that they had not heard of any complaints. 

Bahu P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Patna , and Bain Indar Sen Sachar, 
Inspector of Police, Samastipur, supported the above officers. 

Inspector Fauzdar Narain Kmr stated that there were frequent complaints. 

Central Provinces. 

No. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

No. 

Rajpntana* 

No. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that there were etrapl&rats 
of too frequent transfers of gazetted officers. There had been four Superintendent® in the 
'last five years and he himself was shortly leaving, 

Punjab* 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that there were complaints of too frequent 
transfers of gazetted officers. He himself was the fifth Assistant Inspector-General of the 
Bailway Police since April 1918. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim 3 Deputy Superintendent of Police , and Inspector G intern 
Dastgir agreed. The latter stated that he had greatly suffered from the frequent trasfers 
of his superior officers. 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

No, 

R/ia/i Sahel Ranc, Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police , Kali at, held charge 
from 1st; January 1915 to 3rd May 1920, 


Question No. 21. — Have you a system of fixed travelling allowance ? If not, 
are you in favour of such a system for officers and men ? 

United Provinces* 

Mr. Kaye, Inspect or- General of Police, stated that there was no fixed system of travel- 
ling allowance, nor was he in favour of it in the case of the Distiict Police, though it might 
save much unnecessary clerical labour if the system was introduced in the case of "the Railway 
Police. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, saw no advantage in the system of fixed travel- 
ling allowance, except possibly with a view to reducing clerical work (which was a matter for 
consideration by data). If the men got it as a fixed addition to their pay there would not 
be the same inducement to travel. He thought that the proposal would result m less travel- 
ling and less work being done. 

Inspector MacLeod thought that the system of fixed travelling allowance would lead to 
hardship because the energetic officers would be penalised. 

Mr . Sharpe, Superintendent of Railway Police , Agra , whs not in favour of such a system. 
The travelling allowance should be substantially enhanced, but should not be fixed, as this 
would mean that officers and men would go out as infrequently as possible. The Railway 
Police should receive the same travelling allowance as railway officials of the same status. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat JVabi agreed. 

Inspector P arrant was in favour of a fixed system with certain provisions. At present 
the travelling allowance of one per cent, was totally inadequate and involved great hardship on 
those forced to travel. 

Sub-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pearey ShunJcer thought that a system of fixed travel- 
ling allowance would he better than the present one. 

Bombay. 

No, except in the case of Sub-Inspectors who receive Es. 40 per mensem. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Range, said that the system of fixed 
travelling allowance had only been recently introduced and he had not had the time to question 
officers generally, but he thought that they would like it as the allowance was sufficient. He, 
however, did not think that a system of fixed travelling allowance was in any circumstances a 
business proposition. u Under the old system the longer they are out the more they get and 
we want them always to be out.” 

Mr O’Brien , Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, was not in favour of a fixed system of travelling allowance. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, was opposed to any system of fixed travelling allow- 
ance and stated that such a system would not be favourable to the men. Sub-Inspectors 
however were in favour of the system. 

Sub-Inspector Rege was of opinion that for constables a daily allowance was preferable to 
a system of fixed travelling allowance. A clerical allowance should be given to constables 
working as writers at police stations. 


Madras. 

The witnesses stated that there was a system of fixed travelling allowance (Es. 4) for beat 
constables, but none o£ them was in favour of the system. 

Bengal. 

No, 

Mr, Bradley* Superintendent, Railway Police , Howrah , was not in favour of a fixed 
travelling allowance for officers of* and below the rank of Inspector. The Superintendent, 
Railway Police, should be granted a fixed travelling allowance as the present i&U was 
inadequate* Inspectors and lower ranks should get a single fare in addition to a pabs. 

Mr. JEzechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Sealdah, thought that there should 
certainly be a fixed system unless a room and kitchen were provided for the use- of police 
officers on tour- at stations. 

Inspectors D. N. Muherjee and 8- C . Banerjee suggested that officers should get convey- 
ance allowance’ as was given- to the District Police, In matters of travelling allowance. Rail- 
way Police officers should also be treated equally with other Departments* namely. Railway 
Mail Service, Posts and Telegraphs, etc. 1 1 



Assam. 


The Assam Government were inclined to think, without committing themselves to definite 
figures, that some allowance — either a fixed travelling allowance or local allowance— was 
required m view of the unpopularity of the service. 

Mr, Giles, Snpei uitendent, Hallway Police , was of opinion that generous pay rath duty 
allowance was preferable to fixed travelling allowance. Inspectors should gut Us, 20, 
Sub-Inspectors Us. 10, head constable Its. 5 and con&tables Its b per mensem as 
duty allowance which should count for leave and pension m the case of constable*. 3 lx. 
Craven in 1012 had written in this connection that it was necessary to bear m mind that 
the cost of living in Assam and m Chittagong was heavier than in many pa its of India. 
The climate was more malarious, and id Assam the country had not been fully developed 
and was in many places full of jungle. Other rad way lines were more extensive than the 
Assam -Bengal Railway and gave more scope for effecting transfers. To counteract 
these drawbacks it wa* necessary to establish a feeling* in the force that sen ice in the Rail- 
way Police was far from being a punishment bus a compliment and a texnpoiary promotion to 
the officers selected and the only way to engender this feeling was by the sanction of a duty 
allowance. 

Inspectors Syed HasJimatullaJi and U. C. Itch were in favour of a fixed travelling: allow- 
ance. Officers and men should be allowed the same allowances as were drawn by officers of 
the Criminal Investigation Department in the province. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Onssa Government stated that there was no system of fixed travelling 
allowance and no evidence had been placed before Government which suggested that the 
system would be beneficial. 

Jfr. P zee hi el, Superintendent, Hailway Police, Patna , suggested that instead of th 
present arrangement by which officers and men got free passes, and drew travelling allowances 
for each day of over 8 hours that they were absent fiom headquarters they should travel on 
free passes as at present, but as travelling allowance they should also be given a single fare 
according to the class to which they were entitled. He was opposed to the system of fixed 
travelling allowance. 

Mr . T. M. Cook , Superintendent, Hallway Police, Khar g pur, stated that there was a 
fixed system of travelling allowance on the Bengal* Nagpur Railway. 

Hahn P. D. Miwa , Deputy Superintendent , stated that there was no system of travelling 
allowance on the East Indian Railway. He was in favour of such a system, and also of 
granting a conveyance allowance to enable officers to co-operate with the District Police, 
provided that some check was instituted to see that officers did move about in their jurisdic- 
tions, Under existing rules investigation was hampered. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that he was not in favour of any fixed system of 
travelling allowance, as it would be a form of discouragement for officers to go on tour which 
counted for so much in police efficiency. The present rate of travelling allowance was 
inadequate. Railway police officers were provided with a free pass for travelling in their 
jurisdiction and were allowed daily allowance according to the Civil Service Regulations, but 
passes on leave or on other railways were not granted. Passes also were not granted while 
travelling on duty according to the rank of the officer, e.g., a head constable though entitled 
to Inter-class fare according to the Civil Service Regulations, was only given a III class 
pass. Sub-Inspectors receiving more than Rs. 100 got only Inter-class pass, though they 
were entitled to II Class passes. The Railway Police should be given their travelling 
allowance according to the Civil Service Regulations, i.e., double fares on the days they 
travelled and halting allowance. The Railway Administrations should extend all the 
privileges of pass holders to the Railway Police. Fixed cycle allowance for all Sub-Inspector* 
as was granted to the District Police should also be granted-; Their duties daily demanded 
their travelling to villages or to Courts in big towns, or to local police stations. 

Inspector Fauzdar Narain Kmr was not in favour of any system of fixed travelling 
allowance. 


Central Provinces. 

'Mr. Heighten, Inspector- General of Police, was not in favour of a fixed monthly travelling 
allowance though he considered the daily rates now in force were too small. Investigating 
officers had a grievance in the fact that if they went to Bombay, for instance, to carry on an 
investigation they were actually out of pocket, the reason being that a Sub -Inspector^ ^ daily 
allowance was one per cent, of his pay, or on an average about Re, 1 per day. He received a 
pass which carried him. to Bombay and then he had his carriage to pay for, his hotel expenses 
and probably his enquiries might take him to two or three places in Bombay. The system was 
the same as if he was travelling in* his own jurisdiction. 

Jfr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, was in favour of such a system 
for constables, but not for officers. This fixed travelling allowance should be' given in addition, 
to free passes. 
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Mr. Maybery, Deputy Superintendent of Police, Inspectors Glad' an and Sharif Muham- 
mad Khan, were not in favour of any suck system. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Karp stated that; as a body, the officers were not in favour of a 
system of fixed travelling allowance for themselves but favoured such a system for constables 
and head constables because they had very little time to travel. Sometimes one constable might 
go out 8 or 9 times m a month compared with another constable who mi^ht have the oppor- 
tunity of going out only once or twice. This led to quarrels and complaints which would 
automatically disappear with a system of fixed travelling allowance, 

Sub-Inspector Baijnatk Kaula was in favour of a fixed system of travelling allowance. 


No. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 


Mr. Cmwford s Deputy Impector-Geneial , Railway Police , was not in favour of fixed 
travelling allowance. 


Aajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown , Inspector-General , Railway Police s was not in favour of a fixed travelling 
allowance for any ran&s of the subordinate police. 

Sind. 

Fixed travelling allowance at the rate of Rs. 40 per mensem, is granted to Sub-Inspectors 

only. 

Mr. Rather , Superintendent , Railway Police , Karachi , was in favour of such a system if 
the Superintendent of Police were given powers to place a man on daily allowance in case of 
his displaying too great a fondness for remaining at headquarters. The piesent system worked 
well. 

Inspector Khan Saheh Mubarak Ah Eyder Ali, was of opinion that the present system was 
satisfactory The introduction of a fixed allowance for the men would make them indifferent 
to going on duty. 


No. 


Punjab. 


Mr. Stead , Assistant Inspector-General , stated that he was personally in favour of a fixed 
travelling allowance both for officers and men, but he understood the general feeling in the 
force was against it. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent and Inspector Ghnlam Dasigir , 
were in favour of fixed allowances for officers and men. 


North-West Frontier Province* 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector- General, was not in favour of fixed travelling allowance for 
officers and men. 

Khan Saheh Ran a Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohai, was also 
not in favour of the suggestion as he thought that such an arrangement would make them 
slack and disinclined to tour. 


Question Mo* 22.— Are quarters provided for officers and men ? 

United Provinces* 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, stated that all ranks up to Inspectors were 
supposed to be given free quarters but not gazetted officers* W here they had not been 
provided they were being built as opportunity occurred. 

Mr. Reghte, Deputy Inspector-General , stated that everybody from Inspectors downwards 
was supplied with free quarters. A good deal still remained to be done in the way of 
supplying constables with family quarters, but generally speaking the Railway Police was 
ahead of the District Police in this respect. 

Mr Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police , Agra , stated that the question of 
accommodation had not received the attention it deserved from the Railway Admimstiation. 
It caused a deal of inconvenience and had reacted unfairly on the work and discipline of the 
force* On the East Indian Railway there was accommodation for about 60%, On 
the iireat Indian Peninsula Railway quarters at every station had been sanctioned and were 
in the course of being built* 

Prosecuting Inspector Kkairat Nabi staled that house rent was given where there were 
quarters In the latter ease officers and men were put to a lot of inconvenience and 
Government work suffered. The quarters supplied were small and unhealthy* 

Sublnspoem Abdul Am agreed* t , , ' 
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Bombay 

Quarters or rent are provided for Inspectors and other subordinate ranks. Progress in 
building quaiters is very slow. 


Madras, 

The witnesses stated that quarter weie provided as far as p* sdble for Inspectors and 
subordinate lanks ; when they weie not provided home lent w^s given. 


Bengal 

Quaiters or house tent are provided. Quarter-, however, for ma rued constables arc not 
provided. There are no quartets at SeaMnh where it is e^semial that there should be. 
Quaiters, however, cannot he secure] for tub-inspectors m that neighbourhood for legs 
than Rs. 50 per mensem but the allowance is only lls, 15 so they live o or 6 miles away. 

Mr. Hyde , Inspector-General of Police , stated that endeavours were being made to get 
married quarters for all police officers, but want of funds hampered progress. 

Assam 

Generally quarters are provided and are usually good. Married constables 5 quarters &re 
badly needed at some places. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Goieuioient stated that 37 % of the force on the East Indian 
Railway and Bengal and North-Western Railway and 8% on the Ben gal- Nagpur Railway 
were not provided with quarfceis. Government considered it important that qua 1 1* rs should 
be provided as soon as financial conditions permitted. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent , Hallway Police, Patna , stated that few officers 5 quaiters 
had been provided ; but those officers who i ad not been provided, with quarters were paid 
house rent, which was an unsatisfactory arrangement. It was essential that Railway Police 
officers should be given quarters in close proximity to the l ail way station. In most places, 
constables had been provided with barracks. 

Mr. Cook , Superintendent, Railway Police, Kkargpur, stated that quarters had been 
provided, but m seme instances officers lived in hired houses Latterly the Agent of the 
Ben gal- Nagpur Railway had shewn a disinclination to provide quarters 

Inspector Indar Sen Sachar stated that the present arrangements were inadequate. 
Most of the officers had not been provided with quarters at all. Constables 5 barracks were 
located in units of menials 5 quarters which were very unhealthy and unsatisfactory in the way 
of accommodation. Family quarters were not provided for constables or In ad constables. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Eeighton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that with the exception of gazetted 
officers and Indian Inspectors all the Railway Police were supplied with quarters or house rent 
in lieu thereof. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi stated that geneially quarters were not provided but officers 
drew house rent. 


Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Tes. 

Rajpntana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspect or- General. Railway Police, stated that quarters were provided but 
were far from all that could be desired. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that the question of 
quarters for the Railway Police was as acute as ever and it was a factor which was having a 
very bad effect on the morale of the force. The North-Western Railway obj* eted to the 
Bind type of quarters for head constables and constables. It had been pointed out that the 
Railway Police employed in Sind could not be housed in quarters of an inferior type to those 
constructed for the District Police, nor was it fair to give them quartets built for the menial 
staff of the Railway. The North-Western Railway would not agree to the Public Wdks 
Department constructing quarters on railway* land and at most stations the railway having 
acquired all available land near the station sites could only be obtained at a considerable 
distance which was objectionable : firstly, because the Police were not close to their work, and 
secondly the men were against leaving their families in isolated localities The North- 
60 H. Xb m 



Western Railway recently called for a list of police quarters needed on the Sind Section. 
This had been sent m and was be ng considered by the A^ent. If the Railway Police were 
to be biought up to a high standard of efficiency and if the light type of men were to be 
attracted it was necessary to build quarters for the Railway Police without delay. Running 
rooms at engine-changing stations were al&o a desideratum* Men travelling in charge of 
passenger trams had to lie about the platform at the end of their beat as there was no 
accommodation for them* The Locomotive Department provided Running Rooms for their 
firemen and khalasis and did not turn them out to shift for themselves. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyde? Ah stated that generally quarters were 
provided for office! s and men but they were not satisfactory. The quarteis should be built 
according to standard plans at all police stations and outposts. 

Punjab. 

Ye«. 

Mr. Stead \ Assistant Inspector-General, stated that quarters were provided for upper 
and lower subordinates and on a much better scale than was the case with the District Police. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

The Deputy Superintendent in charge has no house. The Inspector receives house rent. 
Other members of the force are provided with qu&neis. 

Mr. Tomkins , Inspector-General of Police, was of opinion that all officers including the 
Deputy Superintendent of Police should receive quarters. 

Khan Sahtb Sana Telia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police , Kofi at, stated that 
the number of married quarters at police stations was limited. Married quarters should be 
provided for at least three-fouiths of the number of constables posted to a police station. 
Work would be facilitated if all officers including the Deputy Supenntendent had quarters 
provided m the railway colony attached to stations. 


Question No. S3. — Is life in the Bailway Police service regarded as 

unhealthy ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye , Inspector-General of Police , was very doubtful about this point. The returns 
showed less sickness than in the case of the District Police, but service in the Armed Police 
was said to be particularly unhealthy. 

Inspector Murphy stated that officers were not sure of their meals. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent , Railway Police, Agra, stated that life in the Railway Police 
was considered unhealthy as compared with the District Police. Officers and men complained 
of acute dyspepsia and shattered nerves owing to the wear and tear of Lfe. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi agreed and was of opinion that members of the force 
should be transferred to the District Police after a fixed period, say five years, if they so desired 
because of bad health. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Az %z stated that the smoke and noise of engines, the uproar of 
shunting trains and the ringing of bells at night did not allow of sound sleep which told upon 
the health. 

Inspector Farr ant merely mentioned that life in the Railway Police was regarded as 
unhealthy. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Sh tinker did not think that this was the case* 

Bombay. 

No. 

Madras, 

None of the witnesses thought that the Railway Police service was regarded as unhealthy* 

Bengal, 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent of Police , Howrah , and Inspector D. N. Mukerjee stated 
that life in the Railway Police was not unhealthy. 

Mr. Mzecheli, Superintendent, Railway Police } Sealdah, and Inspector 8 . C. Banerjea 
disagreed, as the officers and men often had meals at irregular hours and frequently had to do 
without cooked food. They had constant railway journeys, night work and unhealthy 
stations* 
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Assam, 

Mr, Giles, Superintendent, Rathe a/, Police, stated that work in the Bail tray Police was 
geneially considered unhealthy. Want of exeiose, irregular meals, night wuik and nerve 
strain soon led to the bieakdown of health. Piles, constipation, dyspepsia and fever were 
very common. Pi oner food was not often available and police office! s* had to sleep in waiting 
rooms or on the platiorm when oat on the line. 

Inspector Hast mat 2d! ah stated that it was regarded as unhealthy because the staff was 
inadequate and Lad to work day and night without getting sound sleep and food at proper 
hours. The daily allowance which the Railway Police received did not meet their actual 
espenses when out on the line. 

Inspector Upend ra Chandra Deb mentioned that constant journeys by rail by night and 
day without proper sleep, food and bath broke down one^s health. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated they had no reason to believe that life in the 
Railway Police was regarded as unhealthy 

Mr, JEzechiel , Superintendent, Railway Police . Patna, Mr, Cook, Superintendent , Railway 
Police , Khaigpur , Bale P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent, and Inspector Ron Mar Narayan* 
Knar agneed with the Bihar Government. 

Inspector Indcr Sen Sachar stated that life in the Railway Police was unhealthy (1) for 
want of quarters ; (2) owing to constant travelling. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr, D eight on, Inspect or- General of Police stated that life in the Railway Police service 
was regarded as unhealthy. 

Messrs. Hurst, Mayberry and Glachan agreed. The latter ascribed it to excessive 
travelling and irregular meals. 

Inspector Shaiif Md, Khan and Sub-Inspector Baij Nath Kaula stated that the service 
was regarded as unhealthy but gave no reasons. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Nac[i stated that the service was considered unhealthy. Com- 
plaints of indigestion and insufficient rest affected the health. On the Rengal-Nagpur 
Railway, railway police officers had to work from 12 to 18 hours a day. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr, Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General , Railway Police, was of opinion that service 
in the Railway Police was not unhealthy. 

Bajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police, stated that judging by admissions to 
hospital since December 1920 life in the Railway Police was far more healthy than in the 
District Police. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent , Railway Police , Karachi, stated that owing to want of 
quarters the men were subjected to exposure which caused cases of pneumonia, etc. 

Inspector Khan Saheb Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali stated that the life was considered 
unhealthy on account of constant travelling. 

Punjab. 

Mr, Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that gazetted officers considered that life 
in the Railway Police Service was unhealthy, but he was not aware that the lower ranks 
regarded it as such. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that life in the Railway Police 
service was regarded as unhealthy. 

Inspector Glmlam Dastgir agreed and stated that this was especially the opinion in the 
case of the lower subordinates. 

North-West Frontier Province, 

ha® Saheb Rana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohai, stated that 
life in the Railway Police service was regarded as unhealthy and in consequence of sedentary 
occupation premature decay was noticeable, 
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Question Wo, 24.— Are punishments or rewards more frequent than in the 

District Police ? 

United Provinces, 


The conditions are about equal. 

Prosecuting Inspector Kh curat Rabi was of opinion that both were more frequent because 
the faults and shortcomings of officers and men were open 10 easy detection, 

Bombay. 

Equal. 

Mr. O’Brien , Superintendent, Raihvay Police , Bombay , Ba+oSa, and Central India Railway , 
stated that rewards weie more frequent but punishments were equal. 

Madras. 

The witnesses slated that there was no material difference. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Bradley , Superintendent, Railway Police , Howrah, and Inspectors Mukerjee and 
Banerjee thought that they were equal. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Pohce , Sealdah, said that there were fewer punish- 
ments and rewards and this statement was based on figures and experience in two districts, 

Assam. 

The witnesses stated that there was no material difference. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police , Patna, stated that rewaids were paid 
much more frequently in the Railway Police than in tiie District Police. As regards 
punishments, be did not think there was much difference. 

Mr. Cook , Superintendent, Railway Police, and Bahu P. D. Misra, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, stated that there was no great difference m either respects. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sacha r stated that rewards were few. There was not much 
difference between the District and the Railway Police in the matter of punishments. 

Central Provinces. 

The witnesses generally were of opinion that they were about the same. 

Inspector Sharif Mahomed Khan stated that rewards were less in the Railway Police 
than in the District Police. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi agreed and stated that punishments were more frequent, 
Constables got little time for rest and being on duty feu* more than 12 hours in the day were 
generally found neglecting their work, hence the number of punishments, 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspect or -General, Railway Police, did not think there was 
any difference. 


Bajputana, 

Mr, Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that supervision being close, 
punishments and rewards were both somewhat heavier in the Railway Police than in the 
District Police. 

Sind, 

Mr Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi, did not think that punishments 
or rewards were more frequent than in the District Police, although his information was not 
based on statistics. 

Inspector Khan Sahel Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali was of opinion that both were more 
frequent than in the District Police, 


Punjab, 


Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- G en era l, stated that punishments were more frequent m 
the Railway Police than in the District Police, Conditions in the Railway Police were not 
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favourable to discipline, but there bad been a marked improvement during’ the past three 
years. The life was rather demoralising*. The Railway PoLee were in close contact with the 
railway staff, which was ve«y undisciplined. Farther, life m small output was unfavourable 
to discipline. Rewards had been on the same scale as in distnets, but duiing the past year 
had become more frequent. 

Jill an Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Super infeuderf , anil To specie t GfnAam bast am * 
were of opinion that punishments and rewards weie m<»ie frequent than in the District 
Police. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr. Tomkins , Inspector- General , was of o union that the general conduct of the Railway 
Police was as good as that of the district Ponce. 

Khan Saheb Bona Tali a Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kolmt, stated that 
rewards were less frequent than in the Distiict Police while punishments were greater in 
number. Much however depended on the tempei ament of the officer m charge. 


Question No , 25 .— Are you of opinion that the present allocation , strength mid 
working of the police are satisfactory ? In iclat particulars, if any, 
are alterations required ? 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, In vpector- General of Police, stated that as regards allocation, conditions varied 
a great deal. There were too many small stations on the metre-gauge system and the strength 
could be much better utilized. As regards allocation at certain stations it was evident that 
the force was under strength. Men w r ere chiefly wanted for pati oiling, platform duty and 
investigations. There was necessity for checking outsiders trespassing on platforms and in 
stations areas to a greater extent than had hitherto been the case. Tiainshad increased since 
the original allocation was fixed. The amount of goods carried had greatly increased in 
volume and investigation work had also increased. The investigation of crimes was not 
very satisfactory. There was a lack of supervision on the pait of supmior officers and 
the investigation work of 8ub-Inspecfcors required much more attention at their hands. In the 
Railway Police the system was quite different from that in the District Police. (For his 
remarks on Divisional Inspectors, see question 18.) 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General, was of opinion that the allocation generally was 
inadequate and did not allow of any surplus to cope with outbreaks of crime or to provide 
adequate train guards. More men were certainly required, but he did not consider any reduc- 
ti ' ' in outposts (in Section ec A” at any rate) could be effected. The number of police stations 
ana outposts, was satisfactory. The existing strength was inadequate, the deficiency ranging 
in “ A 33 Section from 25 % on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to 4?0 % on the East 
Indian Railway. There was no reserve at present to meet any special demands, 
while on occasions such as bathing fairs, considerable assistance had to be obtained from the 
District Police which was not a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, stated that the strength was altogether inadequate* 
Railway traffic had gone up by leaps and bounds but the st length of the Railway 
Police bad not increased in the same proportion. This could be proved by railway records 
which would show that the proportion of police to passengers and tons of merchandise carried 
was far less than it was 20 years ago. In recent years railways had opened new marshalling 
yards and extended the existing ones, but the Railway Police had not been strengthened 
accordingly. He thought that men were frittered away in making enquiries into missing 
goods cases, etc. Although the police were not supposed to make enquiries unless there was 
good reason to suspect a theft, that, however, was a very vague expression. In a wagon 
arriving with shortage a theft could always be suspected. As a matter of fact the United 
Provinces Police suspected about 100 % more thefts than the Punjab Police. The rules 
were not very clear and left a good deal of licence to individual officers. 

Mr. Bell , Superintendent, Railway Police, was of opinion that the strength was far too 
small. Men could not be found when urgently needed for guarding goods trains, patrolling 
yards, mela duties, viceregal protection duties, etc,, without withdrawing them from passenger 
halls and other duties. The small reserve was always used up for leave vacancies. The rules 
defined the police duties sufficiently -clearly except possibly in the case of ^ missing goods in 
which the rules should he made the same all over India. It should be definitely decided what 
constituted u Beal-intact shortage theft and a seal-intact shortage not amounting to theft, 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintenent of Police, " 6' " Section, said that the force was 
considerably undermanned, particularly in the police stations. It would not help to abolish 
small outposts and add the men to the larger ones as that would leave a long length of line 
without any Railway Police at all 
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Inspector Macleod mentioned that the strength was far below requirements. Often when 
lie bad prisoners m the L>ck-up lie had not got sufficient men to escoit them to the court and 
bad to break up the duties on the platform fur this purpose. The staff for patrol work was also 
insufficient. 

Inspector Murxlnj said that rooie men were wanted for important junctions — especially 
for night patrol and also for patrolling in goods yards, although, strictly speaking, that was 
not a part of the duty of the police at piesent. There were not sufficient men for platform 
duty. The staff needed increase all round. 

Mr. SJimpe j Supertntf it dent of Railway Police, Agra, was of opinion that the present 
allocation, strength and working of the .Railway Police was not satisfactory. Additions were 
required m all duectxons. A comprehensive scheme for increasing the strength had been 
submitted to Government and he urged that the recommendations made in that repoit should 
be sanctioned en bloc . Cogent reasons had been given to which he had nothing to add. That 
the piesent force was understaffed and undermanned admitted of no doubt. Some relief in 
the clerical work uas desirable. Case diaries need not be written in petty cases. Charge 
sheets, oi final renoits, as the case might be, should be sent to courts, giving a brief and 
intelligible account of the investigations made. Investigating officers might he given private 
note-books to note important points and refresh their memories when filling in the above forms. 
The majority of Divisional Inspectors in charge of Railway Police divisions uere more or less 
ignorant of law and were not able to make investigations or supervise crime in an adequate 
manner. That was clue more to a faulty system than the individuals themselves as they 
received no training in those duties Inspectors and Sergeants should be sent to a training 
school and trained on the same lines as Sub-Inspectors, before being drafted to the Railway 
Police. Divisional Inspectors should be replaced by competent gazetted officers in charge of 
sab-divisions, and each officer should be given an office staff and a Sub-Inspector as his reader. 
He would be m independent charge of his sub-division, dealing direct with various railway 
officers within his charge subject to the control and supervision of a Deputy Inspector-General 
or senior Superintendent of Railway Police. His pay and allowances should be on a par with 
those of a District Traffic Superintendent on the railway and he should be given a carriage to 
enable him to travel about his jurisdiction frequently. 

Inspector Farrant considered that a 40 % increase on the piesent strength was neces- 
sary. 

Prosecuting Inspector RAaiiat Nabi stated that a 50 % increase in the number of 
constables and head, constables was absolutely necessary in order to get work done efficiently. 
Tbe present Punjab system which did away with the Divisional Inspector was a sound system. 
At present the routine work was excessive. The main duty of the Divisional Inspector was 
to supervise investigation but he was unable to do it. Only important cases should be reported 
to the Superintendent, or to the Deputy Inspector-General and the gazetted officer should be 
allowed to file papers with himself. The District Police Sub-Inspector made a better investi- 
gation than the li ail way Police officer because the latter came direct from the training school 
and had no experience If he were posted to the Railway Police after five or six months* 
experience in the District Police he would do better work. Special men should be drafted 
from the District Police into the Railway Police. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz did not c onsider that the allocation strength or working was 
satisfactory. The majority of the constables shoald be literate and particularly should 
know English. No one should be kept for more than five years in the Railway Police. 
Indian Circle Inspectors should be appointed to work as Divisional Inspectors. Platform 
duty should only be performed by head constables posted for the purpose and Sub-Inspectors 
should be relieved of this duty in order to enable them to devote themselves solely to dealing 
with crime and investigation. 

Sub- Inspector Pearey Shunher was of opinion that the allocation was insufficient for the 
Railway Police adequately to perform the multifarious duties entrusted to them. 

See also replies to question 18 . 


Bombay. 

Mr, Holman, Deputy Inspector- General , stated that the allocation and strength had 
recently been modified by a reduction in the number of police stations and outposts and con- 
stables an i an increase in the number of head constables, but it was too early to say how the 
new arrangement would work. The strength provided was only sufficient ior normal condi- 
tions, 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police , Bombay , Baroda and Central India 
Railway , was of opinion that the strength was insufficient. A large increase would he necessary 
unless some mechanical means could be devised for securing wagons. There were two 
European Inspectors and two Indian Inspectors on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. European Inspectors were not so good as Indians for investigations but Europeans 
were wanted for tbe regulation of traffic and for dealing with European railway subordinates. 
He could do with twice the number of men that he had. He would also like an Assistant 
Superintendent. 



Mr Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that more men were necessary to cope wit 
running’ goods train thefts and also for places like Victoria Terminus and Ivalvan. As^ffan 
Superintendents or Deputy Superintendents should he appointed as Sub- Divisional Police Officer 
on the railway to supervise investigations while the European Inspectors should be utxLzjd to 
eases of emergency, stakes, regulation of traffic and platform duty. 

Inspector Bud stated that men employed on platform duties were interchangeable with tin 
staff employed on investigations. As a rule, the illiterate men were kept on pLtfoiin du.tr 
Literates received an allowance. A separate detective staff was wanted. 

Sub-Inspector Rege said that the present staff was insufficient owing to the increase in t lit 
number of 1 mining train thefts. The number of Sub- Inspectors at Victoria Terminus should In 
increased. 

Madras. 

The witnesses were of opinion that the present arrangements were generally satisfactorv 
except at a few stations, the importance of which had recently increased. 

Mr. Thomas , Inspect or- General, stated that in some respects the force was undermanned 
and in others over-manned. There was no armed reserve and application ha 1 to be made to 
the District Police for help when necessity arose. This was not a satisfactory arrangement 
otherwise the strength was sufficient. Superintendents had the power to put outposts" 5 wheie 
they liked. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector- General of Police, was of opinion that only a larger detective force 
was necessary and that it would not be necessary largely to increase the station staff though 
possibly the platform staff at Howrah needed to be increased. 

Mr. Bradley , Superintendent, It ail to nj Police , Howrah, said that the allocation was 
satisfactory, but strength was insufficient and an increase in the investigating staff was 
needed at Howrah, Asansol, Sitarampur and Burdwan, The platform police at Howrah were 
far below the needs of so large and open a station There was no force to draw upon in case 
of emergencies A separate staff for seal-checking should also be provided. Provision of a 
force for train guard duty was necessary and a sick and off-duty reserve should also be provided. 
The present strength of platform police at Howrah was two Inspectors, nine Sergeants, three 
head constables and 36 constables. 

Mr. Bzechiel, Superintendent of Railway Police s Sealdah, was of opinion that more Sub- 
Inspectors were required as, excepting at Seal! ah, there was only one at each police station. 

Inspector D . N. Mukerjee stated that the force was undermanned. There was no force 
available for any emergent work without drawing men from already undermanned police 
stations. Working could not be called satisfactory. The delay in the reporting of oases, 
want of facility in localizing crime, the unreliability of guards and other railway employees, tne 
tendency of officers to shift the responsibility from one 31-uisdiction to another, the unnecessary 
interference of railway subordinates and the inefficiency of the Watch and Ward staff hampered 
the working of the police. Regarding the unreliability of guards and also the interference of 
the railway subordinates an instance occurred at Asansol where it was suspected that many 
thefts were taking place in the transhipment yards. A special Sub-Inspeffor about whose honesty 
and integrity there could be no doubt was deputed there.* Immediately on his arrival the 
coolies were made to strike and it was found later that the Station Superintendent was in a 
way concerned as he had the contract for the handling of goods. 

Inspector S, C. Banarjee of the Saidpur section of the Eastern Bengal Railway thought 
that the working was not satisfactory owing to the force being under strength. 

Assam, 

Mr. Giles , Superintendent, Railway Police, pointed out that the headquarters of the 
Superintendent was at the extreme end of his charge which entailed many difficulties as he had 
no Assistant. The Assam Government was of opinion that as long as the jurisdiction remained 
as it was, Chittagong was the most suitable headquarters for the Superintendent but there 
should be a Deputy Superintendent to assist bim. Questioned by the Committee, Mr. Giles, 
stated that his Government accepted the principle that the Police Administration should be 
coterminous with provincial boundaries but with modifications. The Governor desired that 
one portion (see question 35) should be transferred to Bengal because^ it could be easily 
administered by the Bengal Police as the criminals came from their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Giles was also of opinion that the strength of constables of some police stations was 
inadequate. There were not sufficient constables to patrol all night trains. He suggest id toe 
opening of three more beat posts with one head constable and four constables at Askuganj, 
Sitakund and Titabar. 

Inspector Hashmatullah thought the present allocation satisfactory, but the strength 
inadequate, especially at Laksam, Bhairab, Srimangal and Tinsukhia. The patrol force 
should be considerably increased in order to protect all night trains. The supervising staff 
for the patrol force should also bo increased. The investigating staff should be increased as at 
present there was only one officer at all stations. Some stations had no head constables to do 
the office work. The reserve should be increased to at least 20 % of the total force as the 
sanctioned staff was quite insufficient. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government was of opinion that the present allocation and strength 
of the police force was not satisfactory on the hast Indian Kailway and Bengal and North- 
Western K always and tendered copies of the recent official correspondence on the snb;ect which 
showed the revised scheme which had been approved in principle by the Government and 
was awaiting the allotment of hinds. On the Bengal and North-Western Railway, the revision 
of the jurisdiction of certain police station*?, Doget her with a small addition to the staff, was 
under consideration which when sanctioned would ensure more satisfactory working 

1/r Macrae, Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investigation Department, hated that 
the finding of the Punjab Police Committee that three railway investigations were equal to 
about one ordinary district investigation, was, loughly speaking, correct. The seal checking 
staff of 8 Sub-Tnspectoi^, 1 head constabhs and 8 constables contained so many Sub-Inspectors 
because seal-checking by constables was useless. 

Mr. Ezechid , Svpet intendent , Hallway Police , Patna , stated that the new allocation of the 
force which had just been sanctioned, was satisfactory. The proposed sanctioned strength was 
also satisfactory. The working -would improve when the new proposed strength was sanctioned. 
The Bihar Government was in favour of largely increasing the investigating staff, and 
abolishing the platfoim staff in certain stations where there were few cases. The proposals 
provided for the establisl menfc of a detective branch. 

Mr. Cook , Superintendent, Pailway Police , Khar g pur, stated that the Railway Poll* e 
on the Bengal-Nagpur if airway were about to be reorganized, when the existing defects would 
be removed. 

Bah a P. D. Misra, Deputy Superintendent , was of opinion that the staff was inadequate. 

Inspector hitler Sen SacJiar stated that if the strength of the Railway Police were fixed 
according to the recommendations of the Police Commission of 1902-03, which recommended 
that a section of line vaiying in length with local circumstances, but never greatly exceed- 
ing 100 miles, should form the charge of a railway police sub-inspector, and that the s raff 
should be sufficiently strong to allow of either a constable or head constable being sent to 
travel in every train, the present force -would require to he doubled. A greater number of head 
constables and sub-inspectors would also be required for supervision. As matters stood, 
there was not sufficient staff to aTow one officer to be in the police station to attend to 
urgent matteis which might be reported by day or by night which was essental in all police 
stations, and more especially in a railway police station, where the travelling public had no 
time to wait. He therefore lecommended that there should be at least two head constables at 
each police station, who would hold charge of the station diary, attend to miscellaneous duties 
and inform the sub-inspector in cases of importance. No police station should have less than 
two sub-inspeetors attached to it. It should be one of the duties of these sub-inspectors to be 
present at the platform at the time of important trains in uniform. The local eondtions of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway demanded that the jurisdiction of one police sation should 
not be more than 50 miles in length considering the slow speed of tiains and the small number 
of trains available. Inspectors on the Bengal and North-Western Railway had very long 
jurisdictions to control In order to be able to cope with the wo^k, an Inspector had, on an 
average, to spend %7 days a month on tour. Another Circle Inspector's jurisdiction should be 
created on the Bengal and Noith- Western Railway in Bihar. 

Inspector Fauzdar Narain Knar was of opinion that the allocation, strength and working 
were satisfactory. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr.' Leighton, Inspector-General of Police, stated that the strength of the force was inade- 
quate while more station houses were required. All railway policemen should be literate men. 
There were 83 head constables and 140 constables literate out of a total strength of 154 head 
constables and 570 constables, or roughly 40$. There were two classes A and B : A 
(literate) and B (illiterate) employed for guard duty. A better class of man was required 
for the Railway Police than for the District Police for the investigation of technical crime, 
particularly accidents and such matters. There were 7 police stations on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway and 14 on the Great Indian Peninsula, East Indian Railway and Indian 
Midland Railway. The total mileage was as follows : — on the Great Indian Peninsula 1,542 
miles ; East Indian Railway 119 ; Indian Midland Railway 38; and Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
1,270 ; or a total of about 3,000 miles which made an average of one thana for every 100 miles 
and one Superintendent for every 1,500 miles. He Would prefer a separate Deputy Inspector- 
General for Railways as work had increased and the Inspector-General might know nothing 
about railway work. Also if there were two Superintendents, a Deputy Inspector- General 
would make them pull together. The Railway Police did not assist the Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department in watching criminals. That was done by the Distiict Police. 

Mi* Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor , considered that the allocation 
and working was satisfa *tory but that the strength should be increased. 

Mr* Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Pohce, suggested that an increase was wanted in 
the investigating and preventive staff. The police performed the duty of patrolling yards at 
large stations without having any sanctioned staff for the duty. It was not recognized as one 
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of the duties of the Railway Police but it should be so recognized, excluding the watch and 
ward of the goods shed. 

Inspector Shanf Muhammad Khan stated that neither the allocation strength nor the 
working of the Railway Police was satisfactory. Illiterate head constables mid constables 
were working in the Railway Police The present system of appointing Divisional Inspectors 
from Reserve Inspectors was unsatisfactory. At the beginning of their servi. e they passed 
through a Law examination and then throughout the remainder of their service remained 
attached to the Police Lines where they got no further tiainmgm Law or investigation work. 
For this reason the present system was very defective. In order to Lave better supervision 
over the trained class of Sub-Inspectors and also co-operation, impiovements with icspect to 
crime and its prevention, 3 experienced gazetted office* s should 1 e appointed in pi a e of the I 
Divisional Inspectors and one Deputy Superintendent working at present. The investigation of 
all important cases should remain in the hands of a detective staff. The strength was not saiii- 
cient. New stations should be opened. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Xoqi stated that the strength, allocation, and working were not 
satisfactory. The duties of the Railway Police were numerous while the staff was inadequate 
and every officer had to work from 12 to lb hours every day. The allocation and strength 
required alteration and constables specially should not be required to work more than 8 hours. 

Sul -Inspect or Baijnath Kaula considered that the allocation and working were satisfac- 
tory, but the strength was inadequate and illiterate constables and head constables should rot 
be appointed. At present constables were not required to do moie than 12 hours a da} . 


Hyderabad (Beeean). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General , Rail wap Police, considered that it was very 
necessary for at least one constable to be posted at every station as thieves quickly learned at 
what stations there were no police and entrained and alighted at those stations There was 
nothing for constables to do if concentrated. 


Rajputana. 


Ms. Ashdown , Iispecior-G enerol, Railway Police, compared the strength of the force 
under him with that sanctioned for nearly the same length of line in the United Provinces. 


Rajputana. 

1 Superintendent, 

1 Deputy Superintendent, 
5 Inspectors, 

1 Sergeant, 

26 Sub-Inspectors, 

190 Head constables, and 
426 Constables. 


United Provinces. 

1 Superintendent, 

1 Deputj Superintendent, 
6 Inspectors, 

9 ter^eants, 

35 Sub-Inspectors, 

41 Head constables, and 
42S Constables, 


He said that an increase was wanted in the Training Reserve and in Sub-Inspectors 


Sind. 

r c Mr. Barker , Superintendent , Railway Police, Karachi , thought that the strength was 
insufficient but that until quarters were provided it was not advisable to increase the present 
force. There was also a strong case tor an Office Superintendent on the Sind Railways to 
relieve the Superintendent of routine work. He understood that an Office Superintendent had 
been recommended by the Inspector-General for certain districts as well as for Railway Police 
offices and he hoped that the scheme would be sanctioned. A Deputy Superintendent of Police 
as a Sub-Divisional Officer on the plan in force in the Punjab Railways was also required 
to take charge of the Northern section of the Sind Railways. A special investigating staff 
under an Inspector was essential to deal with important eases and to assist in the prevention 
of crime. An extra staff for the two new police stations opened was also required. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali did not consider that the allocation, 
strength and working of the police were satisfactory. The foice should be strengthened and 
the personnel improved. Uneducated men should not be enlisted. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General , stated that the allocation was satisfactory and on 
the whole the present strength of the force was sufficient for the duties to which it had been 
restricted by Government, The casualty reserve, however, was insufficient and should be about 
22 £ % of the men on fixed duties instead of the 15% as at present allowed. The 
strength of the Central Investigating Agency also required augmentation. There should b e 
a Deputy Superintendent of Police allotted to it and an increase of one Inspector, two Sub„ 
60 H. D. 2C 
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Inspectors anl ten constables, The present strength mis 3 Inspectors, 4 Sub-Inspectors and 
50 constables. The -working of the Railway Police was capable of much improvement. Investi- 
gations were unscientific and often perfunctory. The remedy lay in the successful develop- 
ment of the Central Investigating Agency. The chief defect in investigating officers was 
want of stratagem, resource and initiative. In the case of a running* goods train theft, for 
in stain e, the ordinary station house officer would record the statements of the guard of the 
tram and of the engine driver and then after a day or two when there was no more news 
return the case as untraced. He probably never thought of getting into touch with the 
gang men who could give valuable information. There were about 10 gangmen to the mile 
who looked after the permanent way. They would know exactly where the sacks had been 
thrown out. They would find the traces in the morning. Recently a ease occurred in 
KLanpur in which a gangman was in touch with the Sub-Inspector who was thus able to get 
on to the hack of the culprits. He actually arrested 4 thieves and recovered the stolen 
property. One of the thieves was an ^’-railway police constable. The ordinary station house 
officer would not have taken all that trouble. He would have said he could not carry on with 
the gangmen, that they would not listen to him or do anything. The Railway Police officer 
would not record as much in the case diaiies of a hundred cases as a District Police officer would 
record m his diary in a single case. Station house officers adopted a non possumus attitude, 
which had led him to push investigations through the Central Investigating Agency. He 
had taken ordinary thanadars and had placed them under inspectors in order to afford them 
good experience of protracted investigations. The ordinary officer, for instance, would not 
attempt to pick up clues fiom finger impressions. Recently a dead body was found in suspi- 
cious circumstances on the railway line and was buried without the finger impressions having 
been taken. It was the fault of the Sub-Inspector whom be considered to be one of the best 
men in the service. He had however neglected an elementary principle of investigation. 
Professionally the Railway Police officer was less educated than the District Police officer, who 
frequently r.ook up investigations which ran into 3 or 4 months and learned the importance 
of such matters. The Railway Police were seldom confronted with such cases, and even if they 
were, they would not have sufficient time to carry them through. Few of the Railway Police 
sub- inspectors came from the District Police, the majority being promoted subordinates be- 
cause Railway Police work was of a very technical nature and the district officer was not always 
a success when transferred to the Railway Police. The length of line under Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, was about 1,300 miles. It was not too much for a 
man of his position. The present arrangements suited the circumstances of the province. He 
Eound (hat he could not do what he wanted if he had two Superintendents under him, and their 
charges divided into two districts. He would have to pay much more deference to their opinions 
(ban to those of junior officers. He could now concentrate his whole available reserve on any 
troublesome seution which would not be possible under the district system. He preferred 
an autocracy because one man was responsible for the work of the whole provincial system. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the allocation, strength 
and working of the police was satisfactory. 

Inspector Ghulam Dasigir stated that the allocation was satisfactory. The strength 
was also satisfactory except in the case of the Central Investigating Agency and the Reserve 
Police. The work, though not bad, could yet he much improved. The remedy lay in the 
development of the Central Investigating Agency. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

Mr, Tom bins, Inspector- General, stated that the clerical and reserve staff was insufficient. 
More Inspectors, Bub-Inspeetors and head constables were also required. 

Khan Sahib Dana Taha Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, was of 
opinion that the allocation strength and working were for the most part satisfactory. The 
Strength, however, was insufficient in that there was very little provision for the Railway 
Police office for which the sanctioned strength was % head constables and one foot constable. 
At least 4 head constables and 4 foot constables were required to run the office properly. 


Question No, 26 . — What railway police reserve is there , and have you any pro- 
posals to make regarding the sufficiency or allocation of the police 
reserves on the railway or railways with which yon are connected . 

United Provinces. 

15 % reserve for vacancies* 

Mr, Kaye, Inspector-General of Police, did not consider it necessary to have a special re- 
serve force for the Railway Police, Most of the duties which had to be performed on occasions 
wf im such & force was required could be done equally well by the District Police and the 
special reserve police would be wasted at other times-, * ‘ ' 
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Air. Begbie , Deputy Insper or-General , suggested that the reserve should b*) fixed airer 
determining ail requirements under law and order duties, seal-checking anil train gauds. In 
a A ” section a paper reserve was swallowed up in permanent duties ovin<> to increased 
remands. For melas the Railway Police had to call oa the District Police which was not 

latisfactorf. The Railway Police in the United Provinces had not increased pau passu wit lx 
be expansion of the railways. The chief requirement was men for melo duty when rhe 

demands for extra police were very heavy. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent op Police , said that a reserve was required for met a duty and 
also for outbreaks of crime. There was a small regular reserve for leave and casualty which 
was a paper reserve as the men were always on dufc} r . 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent^ Hallway Police, Agra , stated that there was no railway 
police reserve but it was apparent that one was needed. The question had been included in 
the scheme presented to Government aul was at present under consideration, vide his reply to 
question No, 25 a 

Prosecuting Inspector Khaifat Nabi was of opinion that there should be a reserve of sab- 
inspectors, head constables and constables at the head-quarter stations of Superintendents of 
Railway Police, to relieve those on the sick list, leave, etc. This reserve should be at the 

ratio of 25% of the total number of officers and men posted at police stations and out- 

posts, and should consist of a batch of officers and men with detective ability so that their 
services might be utilized in the prevention and detection of crime. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz was of opinion that there should be a reserve force in lUe 
Railway Police for emergencies. 


Bombay. 

15% of the total strength of constables. The reserve is located at head-quants 
but can be used at discretion. It is sufficient for normal requirements. There is a separate 
training and leave reserve. 

Witnesses were of opinion that more men were required for frequent railway strikes, 
running goods train thefts, passenger train guards, etc. 


Madras. 

The witnesses stated that there was a vacancy reserve of 1 1 % 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General of Police , w T as of opinion that an armed reserve ioice to 
put down crimes of a violent character was absolutely necessary. He had recommended the 
abolition of the 15 % reserve, the savings to be devoted to increased pay. 

Mr. llannyngton , Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
that for mela duty the Railway Police indented on the District Police which was a better system 
than maintaining a large. railway police reserve for which no work could be found at ordinary 
times. 

Inspector Doraiswauy considered that the present reserve was sufficient 


Bengal, 

There is the ordinary leave and vacancy reserve of 15 %. 

Jlr. Byde, Inspector- General, was of opinion that the reserve should be converted solely 
into a leave reserve. Last year proposals were sent up for an additional force of 2 Inspectors, 
36 head constables and 106 constables but Government did not accept them. 

Mr. Simpson , Deputy Inspector-General , Burdwan Range, advocated a reserve of officers 
and men which could be utilized where required. 

Mr. Bradley \ Superintendent , Railway Police, Howrah, stated there was a reserve of 1 
sergeant, 5 sub-inspectors, 6 head constables and 56 constables. This was a leave reserve, 
but leave could not to granted to this extent owing to the urgent calls which had to be met. 
If the force were increased as suggested in his reply to question 25 the present proportion o£ 
reserve would suffice, 

Mr. Ezechiel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Sealdah, said that he had no reserve except 
for leave* and no other reserve was necessary. Therelwas always the District Police reserve to 
draw upon which was meant to meet trouble. 

Inspector D. N. MMarji was of opinion that the reserve for the East Indian Railway 
was insufficient for emergencies. Each circle should have a reserve for sickness. The increase 
in the reserve referred to by the Inspector- General was intended to cope with an outbreak of 
thefts of railway fittings on the East Indian Railway. 

Inspector S. 0. Banarji of the Said pur section of the Eastern Bengal Railway 3 staled 
that the reserve was insufficient to fill leave vacancies, 

m 2 
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Assam. 

There is the ordinary leave and vacancy reserve of 13 %. 

The Assam G ov eminent was of opinion that there should be a reserve for emergencies 
and it should be aimed : such an armed reserve would probably be useful in the case of strikes 
when workers or property required protection. 

M)\ Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police , was of opinion that the reserve was inadequate. 
He had already recommended for an increase of 18 %, The railway frequently asked 
the Superintendent, Railway Police, to supply guards for the transfer of, or for the temporary 
guarding of, cash which coffid not be complied with while the Railway Police had no armed 
force. He suggested a force of one British sergeant, two head constables and 2 5 constables 
to be stationed at Lumding or some other central place. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that the stiengih of the existing railway police 
reserve was as follows : — 

Bast Indian Railway. — 2 Sub-Inspectors. 

8 Head constables. 

43 Constables. 

Bengal and North- We stern Railway , — 3 Sub-Inspectors. 

29 Constables. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government considered that the reserves on the East Indian Rail- 
way and Bengal and North-Western Railway were inadequate, but the necessary provision in 
that connection had been made in the new scheme mentioned in answer to question 25. The 
reserve on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway was considered to be adequate. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated that 
the reserve was a leave reserve. Ihe Railway Police had no emergency reserve, but relied 
on the District Police entirely in the matter. 

Mr. Ezechzel, Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, stated that the proposed reserve 
ot 6 sub-inspectors, 2 illiterate head constables and 53 constables when sanctioned would be 
sufficient for his needs. 

Mr . Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khargpur, stated that the reserve at 
Khargpnr was sufficient for ordinary purposes, but during melas, it was insufficient, and 
poliee stations were denuded to find men. The reserve of writer head constables was also 
insufficient. 

Inspector hide ** Sen Sachar stated that the railway police force was required to cope 
with the rush of pilgrims at fair and bathing festivals, which were of frequent occurrence on 
the Bengal and North- Western Railway, and there should be a provision m the reserve 
to meet that demand. 

Inspector Foucdar Narain Knar stated that the reserve was inadequate and should be 
increased. 


Central Provinces, 

Mr. Deiglton, Inspector- General of Police, stated that there was only a leave reserve 
and no other reserve was required under the system existing in the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Burst , Additional Superintendent of Police, considered that this reserve should be 
increased. In emergencies the Railway Police drew on the District Police Reserves and 
on the Armed Police maintained in certain districts. 

Messrs , Mayberry , Glackan, Sharif Muhammad Khan , Mazhar Nagi and Baijnaih Kaula 
made no suggestions. 


Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Mr. Crawford , Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police , stated that the 
reserve was 7 % of the total force. It should be increased to 15 % of the total 
number of head constables and constables. It was not purely a leave reserve but could be 
called upon in special cases. It was not strong enough. About half the reserve was required 
for escort duty. 


Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector* General of Railway Police, stated that the reserve had been 
fixed at too low a standard to meet the requirements of leave, sickness and recruits under 
training. An increase was needed in the reserve for recruits and the number of sub-inspectors 
was not sufficient. The emergency reserve was fixed at 2 head constables and 20 constables, 
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Sind* 

Mr. Barker , Super inte ad ent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that there was no reserve. 
There should he a leserve at Karachi and Sukkur where there were large railway workshops. 
At present when his constables went on leave their places were left vacant or temporary men 
were taken on as acting constables. They were sent to the reserve to learn their work. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ah Hyder Ah stated that the strength of the reserve 
was inadequate and should be fixed at 15% of the strength as on account of constant 
travelling the men frequently went sick* Theie should also he a reserve of sub-inspectors. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector- General, stated that the question of increasing the reserve 
had been before Government within the last two yeais* and last year they had definitely 
rejected the proposals for increase in the percentage of the casualty leserve He did not 
think that he could recommend a general increase to the casualty reserve. At present the 
15 % reserve was sufficient for the permanent duties of the police. 

Mr, Stead, Assistant Inspect or-G eneral, stated that the casualty reserve was insufficient 
and should be about 22|% of the men on fixed duties instead of 15% 
as at present. Government* however* had rejected his proposals in this respect. There 
was also an emergency reserve of 4 head constables and 50 constables which was not sufficient 
to cope with the extra duties thrown upon the force by viceregal and gubernatorial touiv* 
fairs* etc. He recommended that the emergency reserve should be increased to a strength 
of 1 sub-inspector* 6 head constables and 7 5 constables. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent , stated that in his jurisdiction* 
there was a reserve of 15 constables* but they had been posted to the different pohee stations 
according to their importance. He suggested an increase of 2 head constables and 
15 constables to allow the Sub-Divisional Officer freely to utilize their services for the 
suppression of epidemics of crime and for other emergencies. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastqir stated that the present reserve was 15% beside® 
the emergency reserve of 4 head constables and 50 constables. He was of opinion that 
1 sub-inspector* 10 head constables and 100 constables should be added. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

There is a reserve of 29 constables in addition to permanent postings to replace men sick 
in hospital* on leave, deputed to Police Training School and employed in office. 

Khan Saheb Rana Taha Muhammad Khan * Superintendent of Police * Kohat , stated that 
on an average there were seldom 3 to 4 men ok duty ia the reserve which was insufficient. 
Apart from the strength proposed for the office establishment in Question 25* the strength 
should be raised by 1 inspector, 2 sub-inspectors* 6 head constables and 20 constables. Out 
of this force a detective staff could be provided consisting of 1 inspector* 2 sub-inspectors 
4 head constables and 8 foot constables* leaving a reserve of 2 head constables and 12 men. 


Question No . 27.— Is there any want of co-operation between the members of 
the railway staff and the railway police * and are you aware of any 
ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two departments ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye , Inspector-General of Police * stated that want of co-operation manifested 
itself in investigation work chiefly because the railway police very often saw things from a 
different standpoint than the subordinate railway officials — For many years the Railway 
Administration had wanted their own Railway Police— a proposal he was directly opposed to* 
The solution was to get a better class of controlling officers* Assistant Superintendents of 
Police in charge of larger divisions living in closer touch with district railway officials. 

Mr. BegUe * Deputy Inspector- General, stated that as regards subordinates, ifc was 
inevitable that there should be want of co-operation and ill-feeling. If a railway policeman 
was doin<> his job he would be trying to discover what the railway nr m wanted to hide. As 
regards subordinates a good deal of hostility existed and there seemed to be no cure for it* 

Mr Acock , Superintendent of Police * stated that the objects of the two departments 
were totally different* and that it must be admitted that the greater proportion of thefts of 
goods was committed by the railway staff and the object of the railway police wsis to 
prevent this commission* so that among the subordinate staff there could nm be any 
co-operation. ie l never would allow my men to go into the goods sheds. If they did 
friction was inevitable/' 
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2Ir. Bell, Superintended, Railway Police , stated that ordinarily there was no want ol 
co-oneiation, but it was difficult to get reliable information from railway subordinates where 
other Railway subordinates were concerned. 

J/,*. Fit spat riel, Deputy Superintendent, stated tlmt there was always a risk of trouble 
because if the police found anything against tbe railway subordinates in their investigation 
and reported adversely, the other members of the depaitment became annoyed. Strikes had 
occurred when the police tried to stop the palladars thieving. 

Inspector llacleod stated that he did not experience any want of co-operation in 
Lucknow. 

Inspector Murphy stated that it was very hard to get assistance from railway people as 
their men were generally concerned in the cases. 

Mr. Sharps, Superintendent , Railway Police , Agra , stated that there was want of 
co-operation. The majority of the dishonest subordinate railway staff regarded the railway 
police as personal enemies and went out of their way to hinder them in carrying out their 
duties. Much could be said on both sides, but the want of co-operation or rather open 
hostility shewn to the police when they sent up a case for trial, in which a railway servant 
above the menial class was the culprit, was amazing. True or false, the railway staff would 
weld together and even go to rhe extent of engaging counsel and producing perjured evidence 
in court. He had seen even the menial staff down tools assisted by their subordinate officers 
when one of their fellow workmen had been arrested flagrante delicto and there was not 
the slightest shadow of doubt regarding his guilt. In one case a menial was caught stealing 
in the "yard, and as a result the whole of the station staff, including the Carriage-man, the 
Station Master and the Assistant Station blaster went out on strike. 

Inspector Far rant stated that it was very difficult to obtain evidence in a case in which 
a railway employee was the accused. There were also difficulties in getting wagons 
put on the platfonn for check. There was always a certain amount of ill-feelmg between the 
subordinates of the two departments. 

Prosecuting Inspector, Ehairat Nahi, stated that the railway staff were not always on 
good terms with the railway police, who had occasionally to piosecute them under the 
various enactments of the Law. It was his experience of some IB years in the railway 
police, that 70 %, if not more, of the crime on the railway was committed by the 
railway staff themselves. He had known of several instances in which superior officers 
had taken the part of their subordinates and had displayed active opposition to the police. 

Subinspector Pearey Shunlcer stated that there was want of co-operation between the 
two forces, the railway staff generally exhibiting apathy for work which concerned the 
railway police. As they were always afraid of the police, they never gave any assistance. 

Subinspector Abdul Aziz stated that there was want of co-operation between the two 
forces. The trouble arose from the fact that in 80 % of cognizable cases, tbe railway staff, 
including menials and others, were always suspected either to have been in the know 
or to have connived at, or to have been the actual perpetrators, or to have sheltered the 
eulpiits. This state of affairs could easily be remedied if the station-house officer kept a 
thorough control over the staff and maintained social relations with them. He must be civil, 
polite and courteous. 


Bombay. 

Mr, Robertson , Inspector- General, was of opinion that co-operation largely depended 
upon the relations existing between the Superintendent of Police on the one hand and the 
heads of Railway Departments and the railway district officers on the other. Police work 
could not be satisfactorily discharged unless their relations were cordial and it was the 
primary duty of the Superintendent of Police to establish such relations. He regarded the 
unpopularity of a Superintendent with the Railway Department as a cogent reason for his 
transfer elsewhere. Friction between the subordinate ranks of the Railway Police and the 
Traffic Department was, in his opinion, inevitable. 

Mr, Reiman, Deputy In sped or -General, stated that there was want of co-operation and 
gome friction. The railway community naturally did not see eye to eye wiih the foreign 
element in their midst. They did not know the Law and were apt to expect the police to 
perform duties and services which they were not authorised to perform. It should not 
be understood that there was a general state of mutual hostility. Co-operation between the 
police and railway staff was essential in respect of reporting and enquiring into offences. 
There was a tendency on the part of the railway staff to report everything missing as stolen 
and a reluctance on the part of the railway police to register as theft what they suspected 
was on y lost. Presuming the Company or the members of the staff were liable to make 
good the cost of anything m sing provided it had not been stolen, it could be understood 
*hat the natural inclination would be to establish thefts in as many cases as possible and to 
prevail upon the railway police to accept cases as thefts. 

Mmmple ( A ) — A Station Master reports that a wagon has arrived with a seal broken and 
a parcel ihort and asks the police to enquire or wires the despatching station to report if the 
pared was correctly loaded If the latter wires back in the affirmative he then reports to the 
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police. It is quite simple for the despatching station to wire that the parcel was loaded 
correctly to save themselves the trouble of looting for it. There were thousands of such 
cases and no good was obtained by the police accepting them. 

Example (B ). — A guard may see his tiain being robbed and mate no report t’ii he 
reaches his destination hours later. He then sends a brief telegram to the police who then 
have to wait till his return. 

Example ((/).— A station master may hear of an offence in the yard at night and not 
report till next day. 

Bw ample (D )» — Station Master, Nandgaon, wires to Sub-Inspector, Igatpuri : — “ Guard 
of 279. reports seven wagons opened between Padli and Lahavit " The guard could have 
wired immediately from the first stopping station or made a detailed report at Nasik where 
there is a police outpost. The nature of the goods stolen is not given. 

It was essential that the railway staff should co-operate by giving the police prompt 
and full information. It would be a great advantage if the flail way Company appointed an 
officer to deal with this question. The best person would be the officer suggested to 
superintend the Watch and Ward, The Police Superintendent should address him direct in 
the matter of complaints and part of his duty would be to keep the staff up to the mark in 
this respect. On the other hand, he could bring to light neglect on the part of the It ail way 
Police in taking action on complaints- There were far too many telegrams and too few 
reports. On the other hand it was argued that the police wasted valuable time m waiting' 
for details instead of investigating at once. There was much to be said for such a point of 
view', but it had to be remembered that if the police accepted every ciyptic telegram and 
memorandum they received they wo aid be overwhelmed and would stand little chance of 
detecting any cases at all. The remedy lay in enforcing a sense of responsibility on the staff. 
There was a tremendous scope for fraud in the existing state of affairs. Drastic action in the 
most flagrant cases would gradually have a beneficial effect. The police would have more 
confidence if they knew that what might be classed as maliciously or intentionally false 
complaints met their just reward. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Ruihvay Police, Bombay , Baroda and Central Lidia 
Railway, was of opinion that on the whole relations were harmonious. There was bound to 
be some ill-feeling especially between Station Masters and Sub -inspectors, 

Mr* Austin, Deputy Superintendent of Police, stated that there was want of co- 
operation, but one side was not more to blame than the other. 

Sub-Inspector lege stated that ticket collectors and guards worried railway police 
constables if found without ticket or pass or if found travelling in servants' compartments 
even when satisfied that the man was a railway policeman. 

Inspector Gar side on special!, duty as Watch and Ward Inspector on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway was of opinion that friction was inevitable. If the police wan f ed 
to run in a pointsman, tbe station master would shield him as he was a good pointsman. 

Mr . lallnbliai liargovindas , Public Prosecutor, Odhra, (Ranch Mahals), was also of 
opinion that friction was inevitable. 


Madras. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector -General, was of opinion that there was want of co-operation be- 
tween the railway staff and the railway police. The railw? ys did not ask for the help of 
the police in putting down malpractices. Inspectors and sub -inspectors did not make efforts 
to know members of the railway staff. Station masters did not like the railway police. 

Mr. Hanyngton, Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investigation Department , stated that 
there was want of co-operation amounting to general mistrust of one another. As far as 
possible gazetted officers tried to prevent this state of affairs which might be due to the fact 
that the police tried to prevent pilferages. 

Mr. W indie, Superintendent, Railway Police, Triehmopo^y, stated that the co-operation 
between the railway staff and the railway police was not as satisfactory as it ought to be, 
especially as far as the lower grades were concerned and the reason was obvious when the 
answer to question 7 was considered. Speaking generally there was no pronounced ill-feeling 
between the two departments. Every effort was made to foster co-operation and good will 
by the grant of rewards. Railway men would not give evidence against each other. 

Inspector Doratswamy was of opinion that, as regards co-operation, there was not much 
to complain of and there was no ill-feeling worth mentioning. 


Bengal, 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police, Howrah stated that there- was much lack 
of co-operation where the [subordinates were concerned and when it affected their interests, 
active opposition. He cited as an instance a recent circular issued by the Station Superin- 
tendent, Howrah, running as follows < :f Whenever a case of opium smuggling is detected 
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it must not be handed to the Government Railway Police. All such cases must be 
bi ought to my immediate notice for any action that I may deem necessary. Please treat 
this as most urgent The effect of this order was to shut out the subordinates at Howrah 
Station from giving any information to the police. There was no ill-feeling between the 
subordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. Rzechiel, Superintendent, ail way Police, Sealdah , was of opinion that there was 

no want of co-operation generally and no ill-feeling. 

Inspector D. A. Mukharji stated that so far as the superior officers were concerned 
there was not much trouble. Begaiding suboidinate officers, difficulties arose when personal 
interests were affected. Some subordinates possessed an exaggerated idea of then* own 
importance and became active obstructionists if the police did anything affecting their staff 
without consulting them. Members of the railway staff when they had to report anything 
to the police submitted inaomplete reports. 

Inspector S. C. Banarji was of opinion that there wa.s want of co-operation and also 
that ill-feeling existed. Members of the radway staff who were concerned in thefts or had 
indirect knowledge naturally did not co-operate* 


Assam. 

The Assam Government was of opinion that there was want of co-operation and at times 
friction. 

Mr. Giles , Superintendent , Railway Police, mentioned that there was friction unavoidable 
in many cases owing to divergence of ends and views, eg,, protection of public or Govern- 
ment interests versus protection of Railway interests. The principal cause of friction was 
mere jealousy. The railway authoiities resented their servants being summoned before the 
police, or they disliked the powers of the police, namely, arrest, search, etc., which were not 
possessed by their own subordinates to an equal degree. The railway were inclined to expect 
the police to take up non-cognizable cases but were quite reasonable in the matter of missing 
goods eases. 

Inspector Syel Hashmatullah mentioned that in many eases railway officers supported 
their subordinates and scarcely rendered any help to the police. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. JEzechiel , Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna , stated that there was great want 
of eo-opeiation between the members of the railway staff and the railway police. If any 
railway subordinate were arrested in connection with a case, friction always ensued till the 
conclusion thereof. He stated th.it it was a fact that recently at Mokameh Ghat, the Police 
had to close down the investigation of a case because they could not get the Traffic 
Inspector to come clown to arrange for open delivery of goods so that they might find what 
propei ty had actually been stolen. He would not go so far as to say that there had been 
hundreds of such cases, but he thought that there had been several. He had recently passed 
orders to the effect that if there were delay in taking over delivery, the investigation should 
be closed and the final report should be submitted later. He instanced a case which occurred 
a few, months ago in which a sack had been stolen, but the police were unable to find out 
until the expiration of several months whether it had contained giain or salt. In the 
meantime, they could make no enquiry. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent t Railway Police, Khargpur, stated that there was a want 
of eo-opemtion which was due m part to the fact that the police were required to consider 
the interests of the travelling public. There was direct antagonism on the part of the 
railway staff towards the members of the railway police. Khargpur yard, for instance, was 
a very" big yard and a very large number of people were employed there. There were several 
cases of lack of co-operation during the last Yard Master's term of office. The position 
became so bad that he had eventually to apply for his transfer. He used to dismiss menials 
of the railway staff who gave information to the police when they saw people committing 
thefts. His objection was that the information should be first conveyed to the Yard 
Master, and through him to the police* The police objected to that arrangement. The 
Yard Master contended that the men had no right to give information of what had occurred 
except through him, and his District Traffic Superintendent supported his contention. He 
pointed out that, if this procedure were adopted, the police would only get those cases where 
the accused had not been in a position sufficiently to pay the Yard Master. Eventually he 
went to the Traffic Manager who accepted his point of view and transferred the man. He 
would like to keep the Railway Police even more separate than they were from the Railways 
who looked at things purely -from the point of view of commercial morality. He cited a 
recent case where a motor was run over by an engine and the police could not get informa- 
tion out of the Agents Office on the ground that the case was likely to result in litigation. 
He would have eases under Sections 126 to 180 of the Railway Act made over to the District 
Police* 
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Bain P. D. Mura Deputy Superintendent , stated that sometimes there was friction 
between the railway and police subordinates, and in the majority of cases though the 
railway subordinates were at fault, still they were supported by their officers. For instance 
if a constable caught a railway servant in the act of thieving, the station master would take 
the part of tbat man, and say that the charge was fabricated. If the police pressed the 
charge, then there would be reports to the District Traffic Superintendent, who would, in 
turn, write to the Superintendent of Police and a good deal oE trouble would arise. He 
cited a ease where the station master refused to believe that members of the Watch and Ward 
had ^ been caught sleeping until their pay ns and lamps were produced. The police had to 
await the convenience of realway officers in getting information. About 1910-11, an order 
was issued to the effect that the police could not examine any member of the Loco Staff 
direct but only in the presence ot the Loco officer. The orders at first referred to accidents, 
hut were gradually extended to all kinds of enquiries and were still in force. Eailway cases 
were sometimes reported after the expiry of 3 or 4 months The real trouble was that the 
railway staff did not check wagons immediately. Supposing a wagon was loaded at Howrah, 
and booked for Peshawar, and the seal was found broken at Jhaj ha it would be immedi- 
ately re-sealed and sent on to destination. Nobody would be informed about it until it was 
taken up to Peshawar. The intermediate people would evade responsibility. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that there was a considerable amount of friction doe 
to faults on both sides. Eailway officials frequently expected and demanded too much, while 
police officers were not sufficiently obliging. The duties of* the police were such that the 
interests they served were very often opposed to those of the railway company. f,r To put 
it bluntly, one was a thief and the other was a thief catcher, and there could not be much 
amity between the two.” The railway administrations felt that they paid a large sum toward 
the upkeep of the railway police, and expected that their reasonable or unreasonable requests 
should necessarily be complied with. The railway police, however, knew that they were 
Government servants and were under no obligation to the railway. 

Inspector Fauzdar Ffarain Knar , Gap a, stated that he was aware of the ill-feeling 
between the railway police and the railway staff. The railway staff did not lend help to 
the police investigation. He cited a case in which a fireman was arrested with some stolen 
property, some thans of markin, while he was going to dispose of the property. When brought 
to the thana, he made a confession and said that the property was concealed somewhere under 
ashes. He then mentioned certain persons who were concerned in the affair. The sub- 
inspector went to search the houses of some firemen. In order to do so the permission of the 
Locomotive Foreman was necessary. W hen permission was aslced to search the houses of his 
men, he said that he was not going to take any responsibility, and that the men might strike 
if the police searched their houses. The Eailwav Police were not so independent as the 
District Police, hut had to consider the interests of the Company ; consequently, the results 
were not good. 


Central Provinces. 

Mr, D eight on s Inspector- General of Police, thought that there was want of co-operation 
but no ill-feeling* 

Mr* Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, said that the railway subordinate 
staff were m many places hostile to the railway police and their work. He had known of 
instances where railway officers had requested the police to release their men for the simple 
reason that they feared a strike. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent , stated that the co-operation was not sufficient. 
Ill-feeling was only noticed at enquiries where railway employees were involved. 

Inspector Glackan stated that there was want of co-operation which was not due to ill* 
feeling between the subordinates of the two departments, but to the fact that railway subor* 
dinates shielded each other. This fact had a great deal to do with the difficulties experienced in 
the detection of thefts from yards and goods sheds. Station masters would not like the rail- 
way police to talk to them about pilferage or the state of crime. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan agreed that there was want of co-operation, but no ill* 
feeling. Eailway officials tried to avoid the police as much as possible. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Nagi stated that co-operation between the railway staff and the 
railway police was nominal and at times the railway staff instead of rendering assistance 
created obstacles in the way of investigations. For instance, if a railway employee were 
arrested the staff would tutor witnesses and coerce them into not appearing in Court. They 
would collect money and engage pleaders for the defence. False defence witnesses would be 
produced in Court* Improvement in the relations between the two forces depended upon the 
personality of the men. The only way in which it was possible to secure co-operation was by 
making the railway officials hold some responsibility. The Watch and Ward system should be 
under the Eailway, but the Police should have control* They should be^ paid by the Eailway 
and supervised by the Police. If the station master and other station officials were determined 
to prevent crime then only would there be co-operation. 

Sub-Inspector Baijmth KauU stated that there was want oi co-operation, but no ill- 
feeling. 

60 H. D. 
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Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford , Deputy Injector- General, Railway Police, stated that there 
was not a great deal to complain of, but there was no getting away from the fact that some 
officers did not care to see the police about* The subordinates and clerks, not the menials, 
disliked the police ; they regarded them as spies on their movements and realized that their 
presence hampered their malpractices, the result was that they did not hesitate to make frivo- 
lous and exaggerated reports to their immediate superiors who in some Instances, were only 
too ready to believe anything bad of the police. The railway subordinates did not assist the 
police. They tried to put obstacles in the way of convicting a man even when there was a 
clear case (vide extract from judgment of First Class Magistrate for Railways, Hyderabad), 

Rajputana. 

Mr, Ashdown , Inspector-General , Railway Police, stated that friction must always exist 
where dishonest subordinates had to work together. This friction however was only general 
amongst the lower ranks. 


Sind, 

Mr. Bar leer, Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi, stated that there was want of 
co-operation and ill-feeling. The railway staff regarded the railway police as interlopers who 
were there merely to harass them. He suggested that responsibility should be placed on the 
railway departments. Where a man committed a crime the department to which he belonged 
should be held responsible. At present when a man was caught removing some stuff from a wagon 
and was sent up, complaints against the police would be lodged when they went out on patrol 
the next night and the police would be informed that there would be a strike unless they kept 
away. Cases of that nature had occurred at Karachi. The railway staff also displayed a 
lack of interest in cases and even refused to allow their staff to appear as witnesses. They also 
refused to give up their men as accused. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Jli Hyder Ali stated that there was want of co-operation 
and agreed that co-operation between the higher officers of the Traffic Department and the 
Police was necessary. Co-operation between the constables and the menial staff was not 
desirable as their union resulted in the commission of thefts. He knew of many instances of 
ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

Punjab, 

Mr r Stead, Assistant Inspect or •General, stated that the co-operation between the superior 
officers of both departments was satisfactory so far as the North-Western Railway was 
concerned. There was, however, a tendency in some company lines to look askance at the 
railway police and in this respect he instanced the case of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway which refused to grant leave passes either to officers or men of the 
railway police. This invidious distinction gave rise to resentment. So far as the subordinate 
ranks were concerned there was little, if any, co-operation but he had not come across any 
instances of actual hostility. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the relations between 
the railway staff and the railway police were satisfactory. There were standing orders from 
the Inspector-General that the Sub-Divisional Officers and their subordinates should see the 
District Traffic Superintendent at' least once every two months. He had found it difficult to 
secure the co-operation of the railway. He instanced the case of a loss from a cash chest 
which arrived from Bannu. The sub-inspector registered the case and started the investiga- 
tion. He went to the Deputy Traffic Superintendent, who, however, would not immediately 
relieve the men required by the sub-inspector. When they were relieved, one of the clerks 
wired to him to say that he had been tortured by the sub-inspector. Fortunately/ the 
Assistant Inspector- General was encamped at his headquarters at the time. He heard the 
case and found that it was a false complaint. Otherwise, had he not been there, the sub- 
inspector would probably have been put to trouble. He had known several instances in which 
he had asked for men whom he suspected to be relieved of their duties at once, hut the railway 
authorities had taken days to effect their relief. 

Inspector Glial am Dastgir stated that on the surface there appeared to he no friction, 
but as a matter of fact, there was very little co-operation. 

North-West Frontier Province, 

Mr . Tomkins, Inspector- General, stated that there was very little friction as It was 
rigorously Suppressed, * 

Khan Sahib Mam Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohai, stated that, 
generally speaking, there was no want of cooperation except in instances when members of the 
railway staff were themselves guilty or suspected. At times instances had come to notice and 
there was an undercurrent of mistrust in the minds of subordinates of both departments 
Which often found vent in the shape of frivolous or silly Complaints that could always be 
set right, or at least mitigated by cordial relations between gazetted officers. 
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Question No. 28. — Is any more effective system of liaison possible, e.g. 5 by 
deputing raihvay officers to the Bailway Police and police officers to 
the Bailway temporarily or by employing police officers permanently in 
the Claims Branch ? 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye , Inspector- General of Police, did not think that the suggestion would do any 
good. 

f lr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector-General thought that the suggestion might he given 
a trial. He was not prepared to give any opinion on the question of, deputation of polite 
officers to the Claims Bxanch as it was too technical a subject. 

Mr. Acock , Superintendent of Police , did not think very much good would result from 
the proposed deputation. 

Mr, Bell, Superintendent, Railway Police, thought that if a Divisional Inspector could he 
attached to a Traffic Inspector to watch his methods, or if a Sub-Inspector could act as an 
assistant goods clerk for a short time it might result in his acquiring a knowledge useful 
in his investigating work. There was no necessity for such deputation in the ease of 
gazetted officers but they ought to have some preliminary f^training. It would be an advan- 
tage if all Assistant Superintendents of Police were attached to a Kailway Police Section 
for a short time while under training. 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent , Piailway Police, Agra, was of opinion that the suggestion 
was an excellent one and should lead to good results provided that the underlying principle 
involved, viz., helpful eo-operation and constructive criticism was not lost sight of. Mere 
destructive criticism would only lead to friction and would yield no results. Experienced police 
officers would be of great assistance in the Claims Branch and the Divisional Traffic Manager 5 s 
office in enquiring into, and advising on the adjudication of, claims cases. 

Inspector Farrant was of opinion that Kailway Police officers should be deputed to the 
Kailway temporarily to learn Kailway -work, and that Kailway Police officers should be 
employed in the Claims Branch. 

Prosecuting Inspector K hair at m Nabi thought that the suggestions were good and 
believed that retired police officers would make excellent Claims Inspectors, 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Sh anker thought that a temporary deputation of Kailway Police 
officers to the Claims Branch would terd to create bet|er co-operation between the Kaihvay 
and the Police and would give the latter officers an intimate knowledge of the working of 
the railway. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz entertained the opinion that the suggestions would not 
achieve any good result. 


Bombay. 

Mr. Holman , Deputy Inspector- General, did not think that any advantage would result 
from the proposed deputation. If a separate railway officer were appointed as Superintendent 
of the Watch and Ward Staff he might prove a useful liaison officer. Part of his duty 
would be to enquire into missing goods consignments and enforce a sense of responsibility on 
the staff. He would be in close touch with the Superintendent, Kailway Police, and would 
refer cases of negligence to Mm. 

Mr. Q 3 Bne%, Superintendent , Railway Police, Bombay, Barotda and Central India 
Railway, did not think that any advantage would be derived from the proposed deputation. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, thought that the suggestions) might be given a. 
trial. An experienced Traffic officer might be appointed as Superintendent of the Watch 
and Ward. He might enquire into missing goods cases and report the result to the Superin- 
tendent of Railway Police. 

Sub-Inspector Rege was of opinion that a police officer working on a railway could 
become acquainted with the working thereof in six months. Police officers might be deputed 
temporarily to the Claims Section. 


Madras, 

Mr « Thomas, Inspector- General, did not think that the proposed deputation would do 
any good. With reference to the suggestion that Kail way Police officers did not understand 
the Railway system he did not think that that was the case with the Railway Police in 
Madras# 

Mr. Hamyngton, Deputy Inspector- General of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
was of opinion that any such scheme would be impossible. He had no objection to a mutual 
deputation if 'it was merely regarded as a species of training, but, a man who had done a lifers 
work in the police would not be a success as a railway official and vice versa. 

• ' o % 
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Mr. TFindle , Superintendent , Railway Police , Trichinopohj, did net think that the mutual 
exchange of officers would be of much practical advantage, but the deputation of an Inspector 
to the Claims Branch would doubtless be of value to the Railway Company. 

Inspector Boraiswamy was not in favour of the suggestion. 

Bengal, 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Police , did not think that any effective system of 
liaison was possible. 

M>\ Bradley , Superintendent , Raihvay Police , Howrah, did not think that the suggestion 
was very practicable, but it might be a good thing for an Assistant Superintendent of Police 
before he was put in charge of a railway district to be sent to the Traffic Department to 
itarn something about the running of trains, etc. 

Mr. Ezechiel , Superintendent , Railway Police , Sealdah , thought that no useful purpose 
would be served by interchanging even temporarily. 

Inspector R. N. Mwleijee thought the suggestion impracticable as the technical 
knowledge required in either department would be a bar. 

Inspector S . C. Ranerjee thought that a police officer might be employed to greit 
advantage in the Claims Branch of the railways. 

Assam, 

Mr. Giles , Superintendent , Railway Police , was of opinion, and the Assam Government 
agreed with him, that there would be no benefit in deputing Railway officers to the Railway 
Police, but police officers and men could be usefully deputed for a fixed period to w ork in 
departments of the Railway in which their knowledge was deficient. 

Inspector Syetl Hashmatullah said that it would be an advantage if police officers were 
temporarily deputed to the Railway — especially in the transhipment and similar branches. 

Inspector U, C . JDeb thought that the deputation of police officers to the Claims Branch 
would he very effective. 


* 

Bihar and Orissa, 

The Bihar and Orissa Government was of opinion that the temporary deputation of 
Railway Police i dicers to the Railway Department to gain technical experience in matters of 
railway administiation and woiking would be excellent;. The permanent employment of 
trained police officers in the Claims Branch would also be beneficial, both to the Force and to 
the Railway. On the other hand, it was difficult to see what advantage would be gained by 
the temporary deputation of Railway officers to the Railway Police, and the idea seemed 
neither ft asible nor desirable. 

Mr. Bzechiel , Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, was of opirion that it would b© 
an excellent plan if sub-inspectors could be deputed for a few months to important railway 
stations to learn traffic working. They should spend a few weeks in (a) checking clerk's 
office, (b) booking office, (c) goods clerkte office. He did not think that any good would 
result from the permanent employment of police officers in the Claims Branch. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent, Railway Police , Khargpur y was strongly opposed to all the 
suggestions. He did not think that sub-inspectors of the Railway Police who had been in 
charge for five years had much to learn about the railway sysnemu If he were deputed in 
the first instance, he would pick up many other things too, and there would be difficulty in 
maintaining morale amongst the Railway Police. He would like the two forces even more 
separate than they were at present. 

Bab it P. R. Mist a, Repuiy Superintendent , did not think that any more effective 
system of liaison was possible. He cited a case in which a constable at Dinapur was sent 
privately to work as a Loco, employee. The fact leaked out, and shortly after, the constable 
was charged with theft of some cotton waste. A guard was employed on brake van thefts, 
but he also failed to give satisfaction. He was afraid that police officers would not be 
so useful as Traffic Inspectors in settling up matters with merchants in the Claims Branch. 
There were however constant complaints of delays in receiving reports on both sides, and if a 
set of police officers were employed in the Claims Branch, work might be facilitated to some 
extent. * 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that the deputation of Railway Police officers to 
railways even temporarily except for the purpose o£ giving them training would be out of 
the question. The ideal arrangement would be to have Police Inspectors qualified in Civil 
Law in the Claims Branch. The present class of Claims Inspector had little or no knowledge 
of Civil and Criminal law and had very little experience of investigating intricate claims cases. 
Consequently they had to depend largely on the Goods Clerks and Station Masters. Cases of 
fraud perpetrated on the railway by submission of false bejaks were seldom detected and 
even when reported were received so late and so incomplete that the offenders could not be 
brought to book. Police officers well-versed in Criminal Law and investigation work should be 
employed in the office of each District Traffic Superintendent and the Traffic Manager to give 
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him advice regarding claims cases. The railways would gain materially by giving 
effect to such a system. He personally knew of one or two instances in which an <?, /’-Railway 
Police Inspector who was employed as Claims or Traffic Inspector had given satisfaction. 
Railway Police officers should receive training in claims cases. Their duties often demanded 
a knowledge of such work. 

Inspector I an z Aar Naram Knar suggested that police officers might be deputed to 
learn traffic working, but was opposed to railway officers being* deputed to the police. 

Central Provinces. 

Mt\ Deighton , Inspector- General of Pohee, considered the suggestion an impossible one. 

Mr. 71 if r sty Additional Superintendent of Police, stated that the only possible means he 
could suggest for bringing about a more effective system of liaison was" that more respon- 
sibility should be placed on railway district officers for crime in connection with goods, etc., 
within their districts. At present beyond asking for a police report railway officers did not 
appear to interest themselves m matters affecting the safety of goods, etc., at stations* The 
system of taking goods at owner’s risk had a great deal to do with this attitude. The tem- 
porary deputation of Traffic officers to the Railway Police would give such office* s an insight 
into the difficulties experienced by the Police and might improve matters. The appointment 
of Police officers to the Claims Branch would be useful and would promote a better spirit 
between the two services. 

Messts. Mayberry , Glackan and Baijnath Kanla doubted whether the suggestion 
contained in the question would he of any practical use. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that it was necessary for the investigating 
staff to know the duties and rules of the railway. A few months" training in the Audit, 
Traffic and Claims Branches was necessary. « 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford , Deputy Inspect or- General, Baitway Pohce , mentioned in his written 
reply to the questionnaire that he did not think anything was to be gained by this 
arrangement, but questioned by the Committee admitted that Railway Police officers would 
be very much better for a knowledge of traffic working and line clear system, etc., in accident 
cases. In missing goods eases they would also be able to know to what books to refer and 
what checks were supplied by the railway which would help to localize theft. The officers, 
however, must be sent for six months^ study. The detective experience of a Railway Police 
Inspector would be of value to the Claims Department. In fact the police often helped the 
J^izanris Guaranteed State Railway in their cases. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police , did not think that any more effective 
system of liaison was possible. 


Sind. 

Mr. Barker, Superintendent , Railway Police , Karachi , did not think any more effective 
system of liaison was possible but considered that an able Traffic Inspector should be placed 
under the Superintendent of Railway Police. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Ali thought that some more effective system 
was possible but made no suggestions. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General , thought that it was most necessary that the 
subordinate officers of the Railway Claims Department should receive training^ in police 
procedure and law, such as was provided in the training school for probationary* Sub-Inspec- 
tors of Police and a further course in the prosecuting office of the Railway Police. Such flies 
of the Claims Department as he had seen disclosed extremely sketchy and loosely conducted 
enquiries, the enquiry officers obviously having had no training in systematic methods of 
searching for evidence or making logical deductions from facts. Similarly he would like to 
see probationary Sub-Inspectors of Police receive training as guards, loading, unloading and 
tally clerks. It would also be to the advantage of the Claims Department to include a few 
officers (Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors) in its establishment. It was most necessary that 
subordinate officers of the Claims Department should be trained in police work, so that the 
knowledge might be useful to them in the investigation of cases. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent , stated that mutual transfers from 
among the upper subordinate ranks of the Railway Police to the Claims Branch might prove 
effective. Claims Inspectors would only prove useful when they had gone through the train- 
ing given to the police in law and procedure. 

Inspector Ghulam Dastgir stated that it was necessary that Railway Police officers 
generally should be acquainted with railway work and a certain number of Inspectors and 
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Sub-Inspectors should be placed permanently in the Claims Branch, Claims Inspectors 
should also be familiar with the procedure of investigation held by the Railway Police. 

North-West Frontier Province* 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector* General, was not in favour of any of the suggestions. 

Khan Saint Rana Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that the 
training of police officers and subordinates in the work of the Traffic Department by temporarily 
deputing them there would be productive of much good.. It would sfive them an insight into 
the methods of work and thereby help their investigation of “ internal 93 crime. The depu- 
tation of Traffic officers to the Railway Police and Police officers to the Claims Branch would 
not be of much use. 


Question No. 29.— What are the principal difficulties encountered in railway 
police investigations ? What have you to suggest for their removal ? In 
particular , have you reason to complain of (1) delay in reporting 5 (2) 
difficulties due to reference to other jurisdictions (e.g„, district police or 
railway police of another division or province) or to railway authorities t 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspect or- General of Police, mentioned that the principal difficulty was that 
when a sub-inspector started to enquire into a ease it was almost certain that in 9 out of 1 0 
cases the crime was the work of district criminals. The investigation of such crimes could be 
more profitably conducted by the District than by the Railway Police subject to the quali- 
fication that investigation of offences under the Railway Act and cases in which the accused 
were arrested red-handed or within railway limits should be enquired into by the Railway 
Police. In other enquiries they could also help the District Police greatly owing to their 
knowledge of the personal relations between the various members of the railway staff and 
their connection with other railway officials. He would insist on laying more stress on the 
responsibility of the District Police than on that of the Railway Police as regards cases of 
theft or offences against property when the accused were not arrested red-handed. 

Mr. Reglie, Deputy Inspect or- General, mentioned that the principal difficulty was in 
the location of crime. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, stated that in Railway Police investigations there 
was a very much smaller percentage of successful oases than in the District Police and in 
railway goods thefts convictions were practically nil, the main difficulties being identification 
of property and references to other jurisdictions. Another difficulty was due to the fact that 
there were different rules in the various provinces. More action under Section 110, Criminal 
Procedure Code, was wanted. 

Mr. Bell, Superintendent, Railway Police , stated that the main difficulties were locali- 
sation, identification and delay in reporting. There were also difficulties due to want of infor- 
mation about bad characters. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police , stated that there was considerable 
delay in reporting cases. A big percentage of the stolen proper tv was generally unidentifiable 
and 90 % of the thefts were the work of the railway staff. There was also great delay 
in getting replies from other jurisdictions. One officer carried the investigation on until he 
was able to prove that the case occurred in another jurisdiction when it was transferred to 
that jurisdiction. Other jurisdictions at times refused to take over eases. They would not 
touch shortages from seal-intact wagons and when the papers were forwarded no reply was 
received and the ease had to be filed. 

Inspector Macleod mentioned that localization was the greatest difficulty. Officers seldom 
went beyond the boundaries of their divisions. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police , Ayr a, stated that the difficulties met with 
were numerous and serious. He tabulated them under three heads : — * 

1. Against the Railway Administration — 

(a) Belated reports. (. Inspector Farranl and Sub ’-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pearey 
S A anker agreed.) 

$) Insufficient information, 

(e) Description and value of the property stolen were not known or stated* 
(inspector Warrant and Sub-Inspector Pearey Shmher agreed.) 

{d) Unidentifiable nature of the property stolen, the Railway not marking all con- 
signments. (. Inspector Warrant and Sub-Inspector Peary Shmiker agreed. 
The latter stated that each package or bag, of a consignment should bear 
railway marks as well as the name of the starting or despatching station. 
At present only a few packages out of several p 4 ooasigiunent were 
markeii) 
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(e) Delay in cheeking contents of wagons found with seals broken. 

(/) Faulty seal cheeking, and the omission of guards to make over Form T.-0S37 
to the Railway Police promptly and the giving of incorrect information in 
such reports. 

[g) Failure to locate the occurrence. ( Inspector Farraut and Sub-Iuspector Abdul 
Aziz agreed.) 

(/i) Reluctance on the part of the railway staff to give evidence more espe. laily 
when, their fellow-employees were implicated. [hispid ji' A an out agreed.) 

(i) Difficulties over jurisdiction. 

The above omissions occurred daily, and though brought to notice repeatedly, were 
allowed to continue with indifference. They constituted a serious draw- 
back to the successful detection and prevention of crime on the Railway. 

2. Against tie District Police.— Failure, due either to apathy or dishonest motives, to 

realize their responsibilities in the matter of railway thefts. Such ea«es, if 
located, were registered by the District Police without a number. This localiza- 
tion was a most difficult matter and in many eases, even if satisfactoiily located, 
proof of this was disputed, with the result that little or no help was renderediu 
bringing culprits to book. The rules called for revision as the D .strict Police 
were loath to give attention and did not invariably give the willing co-operation 
that was essential in this important class of crime. Both branches of the force 
should maintain a register for running goods train thefts, which should be open 
for inspection by either party and it should be frequently examined by inspect- 
ing officers. All crime located by the Railway Police should find entry in this 
register. (Sub-Inspector Aldul Aziz added that the thieves lived beyond the 
Railway Police jurisdiction.) 

3. Against the Bailmy Polite of other divisions or provinces.— Here again, the 

rales were defective and registration was often seriously delayed. Some 
Railway Police Administrations were a law unto themselves and rigidly 
refused to accept cases reported to them or sent to them for acceptance after 
due investigation had been made and the venue of the occurrence reason- 
ably provedlo have ocemred in that jurisdiction. The rules laid down in para- 
graph 7, Appendix VI, Government Railway Police Manual, United Provinces, 
though ’reasonable enough, were not carried out in their entirety and he 
would, to ensure prompt registration and investigation, make absolute the 
rule that all reports should be registered and investigated at the police station 
where the report was made. Further investigation and the transfer of the case, 
if necessary, could be made at a later stage. Continuity of investigation was 
another stumbling block and for this reason he advocated that the Railway 
Police should be welded into a universal All-India force as was the ease iu the 
Railway Mail Service. Finally, cases were often delayed owing to the railway 
authorities failing to reply to references made to them and this applied equally 
to the other sections and piovmces where the Government Railway^Pohce were 
themselves concerned. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat NaU stated that thore_ were many difficulties which the 
Railway Police had to encounter in the prevention and detection of crime. The railway staff 
were loath to give substantial assistance and the District Police, m whose jurisdiction the 
major portion° of the stolen property was disposed of, were not always willing to co-operate 
with the Railway Police. Severe punishments for those refusing to co-operate would serve 
the miroose Railway Police sub-inspectors had not been provided with any conveyance 
allowance although they often had to visit villages in the District Police jurisdiction in con- 
nection with investigation of cases, etc., which caused them either to curtail their proceedings 
or make false entries in the diaries to the direct prejudice of the aims and objects of the 
enquiry. Sub-Inspector Pearey Blanker agreed that a conveyance allowance should be given. 

Sub-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pearey Blanker stated that delays in reporting and the 
location of places of occurrence oould he removed if the seals of wagons were cheeked at every 

station. . _ 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz advocated that intelligent and literate men should he posted to 

the Railway Police, and the loeal police should receive strict instructions to watch the* bad 

characters and to take action against them under the preventive sections. 


Bombay* 

Mr Robertson* Inspector-General, thought that localization of thefts was the main 
difficulty. References to other provinces was a minor difficulty though sometimes there was 
difficulty in getting a roan out of a Native State especially in Guzerat. 

Mr. Dolman, Deputy Inspector- General , was of opinion that location of offences was the 
prineipai difficulty. There was also delay and overhaste m reporting. DiffiroiUieB due to 
references to other jurisdictions were not great. He gave a concrete case of the last named 
difficulty referring to a eafih-chest which was rifled on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way between Poona and Madras. The chest arrived intact at Madrid but oh being opened the 
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c intents were found missing. In this case the Madras Police transferred the investigation to 
the Bombay Police who in turn, sent it on to the Bangalore Police. All three jurisdictions 
made enquiries. The case was subsequently referred to the Inspector-General. 

Mr. O’Brien , Superintendent, Railway Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway? 
said that the main difficulties were that (1) the location and (2) the nature of the property 
stolen were unknown. Regarding (1) all that could be done was to depute patrols with goods 
trams at night. A number of trains were not escorted and in these cases the Railway Police had 
to rely on the railway entirely for location. When it was establishsd with some degree ©f 
certainty that a theft must have occurred between two particular stations the Railway Police 
had to rely on the co-operation of the District Police in finding out what bad characters there 
were in the neighbourhood and in searching their houses. If that produced no result nothing 
could be done except to rely on the information of outsiders and informers. Running tram 
thefts were principally the work of different gangs on the line and the Railway Police 
endeavoured to obtain particulars through informers. 

Mr. Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the main difficulty lay in locating offences 
committed in passenger and goods trains due to the lack of proper information supplied by the 
Railway Company. He suggested stricter disciplinary measures by the Railway Company in 
^the case of those employees who offended in this respect. There was a certain amount of delay 
* "In reporting certain cases. Cases should be registered where reported. Enquiries should be 
made independent of jurisdictions. 

Sub- Inspector Rege thought that localization was the main difficulty* In the case of 
thefts on passenger trains the passenger concerned could not give definite information as to 
where the theft took place. The theft generally occurred at night and was only detected in 
the morning. Identification of property, especially grain, was another stumbling block. 
There were also occasional delays in reporting. Railway Authorities did not supply the 
information required either promptly or in sufficient detail. 

Mr. LallubJiai Hargobmdas, Public Prosecutor, Godhra ( Panch Mahals), suggested that 
the principal difficulty was the lack of co-operation between the Railway Police and the District 
Police. 


Madras. 

Mr* Hannyngton , Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investigation Department, thought 
that localization was one of the chief difficulties even with the careful system of seal checking 
in force in the presidency. Results depended on the personal equation. Delays in reporting 
were not frequent. There were sometimes difficulties due to references to other jurisdictions. 

Inspector Dormswamy said that the two difficulties were : (1) localization, (2) quick 
movements of criminals and property. There was no delay in reporting eases and only occa- 
sional instances of difficulty due to references to other jurisdictions. 

Bengal, 

Mr . Bradley, Superintendent , Railway Police , Howrah, stated that the greatest him 
drance to police investigation was — (1) Difficulty in locating crime. In 50 % or 
more of cases the officer did not know where to begin the real investigation. 
Then came (2) delay in reporting ; (8) failure to report nature of property stolen f 
(4) unreliability of the railway employees ; (5) the criminal propensities of the 
low paid staff; (6) difficulty in taking preventive measures ; (7) slack surveil- 
lance over railway thieves ; (8) interference of railway subordinates; (9) reluc- 
tance on the part of the Railway Company to introduce reforms and carry out 
suggestions. 

He made the following suggestions for the removal of these difficulties :~(1) Provide 
an efficient seal-checking staff ; (2) the Railway Company must insist on 
reporting by the officials concerned ; (3) if the Railway Company wished it the 
owners of property could be quickly found and the nature of the property stolen 
ascertained from them. This should be done. (4) No remedy. (5) With better' 
organization this should greatly improve. (6) Provide a reserve for the purpose. 
(7) District Police officers might be directed to tighten up surveillance but 
much improvement could not in the nature of things be expected. (8) The 
management should take serious notice when satisfied that the subordinate was 
obstructing police investigation. (9) Such reluctance should be overcome. 

Mr. Ezeehiel, Superintendent , Railway Police , Sealdah, stated that the principal difficul- 
ties were (i) localizing the crime, (2) tracing stolen property as it could be quickly carried 
away and disposed of easily even before reports were received, (3) tracing thieves who 
seldom left any due, (4) obtaining evidence. As regards missing goods that had been stolen 
there was always considerable delay in getting the list of articles stolen and as a rule articles 
were of an unidentifiable nature. He could see no way of removing these difficulties. 

Inspector 8. CL Bamrjee said that : — (a) The jurisdiction of the Railway Police was 
limited to railway limits and the Railway Police had no local knowledge of and influence in the 
District Police jurisdiction where usually the enquiries had to be directed. (S) Co-operation 
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of the District Police was not effective, (c) Enquiries purely connected with the railway had 
to be extended far beyond the jurisdiction of the t liana and could not be easily followed up* 
(d) Journeys and halts on the railway were very tedious and expensive, (e) For enquiry into 
the interior cycles were required, bat it was difficult to maintain cycles without an allowance. 

Inspector D . N, Mukharji enumerated the following difficulties : (1) delay in reporting, 
(2) inability of the railway to furnish necessary information, (3) unreliability of guards, etc., as 
to seal-checking, (4) delay in securing the parties to things stolen, (5) inability of the Railway 
Police to adopt preventive measures or to supervise bad characters outside their jurisdiction, 
(6) unnecessary interference of railway subordinates. 

Assam, 

Mr, Giles , Superintendent, Hallway Police , mentioned that the principal difficulties felt by 
the Railway Police in their investigations were: — (1) eases against the railway staff were 
rarely promptly reported to the police; (2) loss or theft of con bignm exits of unidentifiable 
property were often reported long' after the occurrence rendering the chances of detection 
small; (3) delay in transmission of railway messages to the police. These were held up as 
the railway staff did not want the police to get to know until too late. He also mentioned 
the difficulty of following up registered letter thefts for which there was no staff available ; 
(4) difficulty in getting hold of witnesses or securing their attendance. Going long distances 
to examine them. Their apathy in many cases and unwillingness either to stay at the places 
where the thefts occurred to explain the details to the Police, or to come back again or to take 
any interest in the result of their eases. 

Although in law Railway Police Sub-Inspecters had the full powers of an officer in charge 
when in any village yet in practice their power and influence was negligible unless they were 
accompanied by local police officers, and they could get little information or assistance, when 
alone, from village headmen, chowkidars or private gentlemen. 

Inspector Syed Hasbnatullah agreed with Mr. Giles 3 remarks. 

Inspector U* C. Deb mentioned the following difficulties : — (1) disappearance of the parties 
from the spot; (2) localization ; (3) prompt help from the local police was not obtainable. 

He thought this last point could be remedied if the same police officer made enquiries 
from start to finish of a case. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Mr. EzecMel , Superintendent , Hailway Police , Patna , stated that the principal difficulties 
encountered in Railway Police investigations were: — (i) The absence of a guidance from a 
seal-deficient wagon. This meant that the police did not know the nature of the property 
stolen for weeks and even months after the case had been reported which might be obviated 
by fitting a small box outside each wagon to hold the guidance. The box could be opened 
and locked by an ordinary railway key. (i li ) Want of description of the property stolen or 
missing, which could be obviated if a note giving these details was made in the guidance. 
(in) Delay in checking contents of wagons found seal-deficient, which could be overcome if 
the orders published in the East Indian Railway Gazette, dated the Mb September 1920 were 
carried out. (iv) Delay in effecting open delivery : — At present open delivery could not be 
given except under orders of the'’ Divisional Traffic Manager, which caused unnecessary delay. 
It would save considerable time if station masters were empowered to grant open deliveries 
in the presence of the Railway Police sub-inspector. (t?) Delay in the receipt of the guard 3 ® 
report in form T-337. It would facilitate work greatly if Guards were asked to hand over to 
the Government Railway Police immediately on arrival a copy of their train report. 

There were also great difficulties due to references to railway authorities, which often 
caused very great delay and rendered detection difficult. 

Mr . Cook , Superintendent , Haihoay Police , Khar g pur, stated that the majority of thefts 
were committed by railway menials and their immediate superiors protected them. He 
had reason to complain of delays in reporting and difficulties due to references to other juris- 
dictions. Frequently, investigations had to he closed before a reply was received from one 
or all of the three causes. It was very difficult to suggest a remedy* The reason was that 
the railways looked upon everything from one standpoint only, namely, that of commercial 
morality. 'When the police took up a case and wanted information, it went through a series 
of officers. They wanted to be quite sure that the reply they were going to give would not 
prejudice them in the sight of the claimant if a civil suit was filed. That was one of the 
chief causes of the delay. There was an accident ease a few months ago in which a motor- 
car was knocked over by an engine, and certain information Was wanted by the Railway 
Police from the Agent's office, which was refused point blank on the ground that the ease 
was likely to result in a big claim by the owner of the motor-car, and until the suit was 
disposed of they could not give any information. 

Bobu P. P. Misra , Deputy Superintendent , stated that police officers could not freely 
examine the railway staff, nor could they obtain information whenever required. In fact the 
police had to wait for the convenience of the railway servants who gave a number of excuses to 
put off matters. He knew some time ago there was a loco, order that the police could not examine 
the loco, staff direct but only in the presence of some loco, officer. As regards (l), there were 
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cn*eat delays in reporting cases* for instance, his index of crime showed 29 cases in the first 
quarter of 1920 reported at Dinapore, Dhanbad, Madhupur and Jbajha after a delay of one 
month and over and 24 cases in the last quarter of 1919. . The property stolen in these cases 
being unindentifiable grain, etc,, all chances of detection had disappeared befoie they were 
actually reported to the police. As regards (2), these were considerable delays in receiving 
replies from the railway offi dais particularly in communicating to the police the list of stolen 
property or in sending them the guards* reports and statements. Delay in submitting f final* 
reports of cases made Magistrates and Commissioners pass unfavourable remarks at their 
inspections and the police had therefore issued genera] orders to station officers to submit 'final* 
within a week without waiting for references. In some cases delays were certainly unavoidable 
but if the railway authorities impressed upon their sub »rdinates that the police were also part 
and parcel of the railway and severely punished infiingement a ox orders, there might be some 
improvement. 

Inspector Index Sen SacJiar stated that the principal difficulties were : — (a) Delay in re- 
porting cases by the railway authorities, which often ranged from a fortnight to a year. The 
chief remedy would be that the railway administration should employ a better investigating 
agency than at present, i.e., the Traffic Inspectors should be more expeditious. Prompt 
cheeking of wagons with defective seals where the defect wap noticed was required instead of 
resealing the wagon and allowing it to reach its destination. A change in the rules was 
required, (b) Absence of power to search houses in the jurisdiction of the local police 
though very chse to the railway, but outside the Railway Police jurisdiction. The search 
had to he postponed till the officer in charge of the District Police came. In 95% of cases 
the local police sub-inspector could not, or did not come, and sent only a constable or a 
.ehowkidar as his representative. The officer in charge of a railway police station should be 
"given the powers of search in all district police station limits through which his section of the 
railway ran. (c) Departmental circulars prohibiting Railway Police officers from leaving 
their jurisdiction without the permission of their Superintendent. Railway Police officers 
whose movements caused so little expense to the State owing to the pass provided for them 
should have the fullest freedom to track criminals or continue enquiries in other jurisdictions. 
(d) The general apathy and indifference of the railway staff towards the railway police 
for which there was hardly any remedy, (e) The absence of any quick means provided at a 
police station by which the investigating officer could reach the spot without waiting fora 
"train. At important stations, if not at all police stations, the railway should provide a trolley 
for the use of the sub-inspector who could then reach the spot much quicker. The provision 
of a trolley and trolley-men for the sub-inspector would enable him to pay surprise visits to 
different stations and see things for himself. (/) The absence of any effective seal checking 
arrangement by the railway or the Railway Police at provincial borders and other suitable 
centres made localization of t crime difficult and consequently hampered investigation, (g) The 
lack of any system of giving special training to railway police officers in the different branches 
of the railway. Such a training was essential for efficient investigation. He had found that 
as soon as an intricate ease was reported the sub-inspector first learnt what the system of 
working was and then tried to investigate, expecting to find the defects of the system or to 
spot the loophole after a rudimentary and unsatisfactory training by probably an interested 
railway servant, (k) The present rules governing the registration of missing goods cases in 
the United Provinces, Rihar and Bengal were satisfactory, except in the ease of the amend- 
ment suggested by him in question. There was some correspondence regarding questions of 
jurisdiction which was inevitable. 

Inspector famclar Narain Kuax stated that ; — (a) Cases were not reported in time. 
(5) Complainants and witnesses belonged to distant places and did not like to break their 
journeys and thus be detained, (c) There were difficulties and delays in obtaining particulars 
from the Claims offices and other provinces, (d) Enquiries had to be made at various distant 
places, and the Railway Police could not possibly go in all the cases on account of insufficient 
staff. 


Central Provinces. 

Mr 4 DeigUon , Inspector- General of 'Police, stated that the main difficulties were (1) loca- 
ting crime, (2) lack of co-operation on the part of the railway staff, (3) indifferent attitude of 
complainants and unidentifiable nature of the property, (4) delay in reporting or delay in the 
discovery of a theft. In eases where professionals were concerned, (5) the ease with which 
they could remove themselves to a distant place was also a great difficulty. Improvements 
could be effected by (a) a proper system of sealing and improved seal-checking, (b) enforcing 
responsibility on the Traffic staff. Other defects were incurable. He thought that the 
responsibility of the Traffic staff could be enforced under the Railway Act in connection with 
certain offences, i.e. f negligence on the part of the station masters in carring out railway 
rules. There ought to be a police officer on the Railway Board and the Railway Board 
should be invested with authority to look into the working of the railway from that point 
of view. Speaking as a Mend and sympathiser of the public he thought that Government 
should act on their behalf and if necessary legislate and enforce supervision which could best be 
dpne by the Railway Board. The existing state of affairs should not be allowed to continue, 
All that the railway cared fox was its money* 
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Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Sangor, stated that the chief difficulties 
encountered in Railway Police investigations were (1) the locating of the scene of an 
offence, (2) the defective systems on railways with regard to the handling vf poods, 
(3) delays in reporting, (4) the practical immunity of railway subordinates and menials 
frorn responsibility, (5) the delay m Getting witnesses for examination. He cited instances 
of railway officers of the rank of station mas ers and traffic inspectors requesting the police 
to release their men such as porters for the simple reason that they feared a strike* ftb In 
many eases deliberate obstructions placed in the way of Police investigation by railway 
subordinates in authority at the station, (7) delays caused in getting definite information 
from other jurisdictions and from jail way officials. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, referred to the difficulty in locating thefts 
and late reporting due to the fact that consignments passing through were weighed at 
transhipment stations and it could not be decided at once whether theft had taken "place or 
not. This could only be decided at the clesti ration station when the consignee took delivery. 
If he felt suspicious and asked for open delivery and then put in a claim to "the Goods Superin- 
tendent it was only then that the occurrence of a theft was fixed. Open delivery was made 
in the presence of the police and the station master was authorized to do so without reference 
to the higher railway authorities. Matters would be greatly improved if, whenever there was 
any suspicion m to the occurrence of a theft, the matter were reported to the police at once. 
There should be a rigorous enforcement of seal-cheeking and prompt report to the police 
of any suspicions features about a consignment which should be detained at reporting stations. 
A copy of the invoice might suitably accompany consignments. 

Inspector Glachan stated that the location of crime and the want of co-operation on the 
part of railway 'subordinates were the chief difficulties experienced and suggested that in the 
case of a theft committed in the yard the daff on duty during the night should be debited 
half the cost of the property stolen in proportion to their pay. If this suggestion were intro- 
duced for a period of six months ti ere would be a reduction in yard thefts. Thefts in goo® 
sheds were generally committed by, or with the knowledge of, the ehowkidars and thefts 
from wagons were generally committed with the knowledge of the Shunting Master. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that the difficulties were (1) the location of 
crime, (2) the lack of co-operation on the part of the railway, (3) the indifferent attitude of 
complainants towards the police, (4) the sending of grain bags in open and uncovered wagons 
without any proper railway or private marks. He suggested : — (a) Special seal-checking 
arrangements should be introduced. A special register should be maintained at railway stations, 
where there were police outposts and station houses. The guard in charge of the goods train, 
the number taker on duty and the police should check the seals of all wagons and pass remarks 
accordingly. (3) Cheeking of the seals of goods wagons in the presence of the joint police of 
the provinces at the boundaries of the provincial jurisdiction was most essential, (o) Some res- 
ponsibility should be given to the railway staff beyond the present system of issuing only 
a wire. Personal interest and verbal report by the station master was neeessary where 
there were station houses. At present when there was a shortage for instance at Nagpur 
the railway station wired down the line and at the same time sent the police a copy of the 
wire. This was done from the'telegraph office. They should in addition make a "verbal 
report. At present the Railway Police had no control over crime on the railways. It was 
left to the railway authorities to inform the police verbally. Reports were very necessary 
where there was a police station and a station master. When there was any negligence 
on the part of the railway staff in reporting, the matter should be brought to the notice of 
the District Traffic Superintendent, (d) Grain bags should not be loaded in open or 
uncovered wagons, (e) Every package should have railway as well as owner s marks. 
{/) The Claims Department should always inform the Superintendent, Railway Police, 
whenever any important claim in which there was reason to suspect a crime ^ was lodged 
against the railway, {g) Property received as unclaimed at stations or deposited in the Lost 
Property Office should be published in the Weekly Notices, which might enable the police to 
trace some of the property, (h) T here was always delay in reporting mostly due to want of 
checking facilities and in some instance to the railways holding their own departmental 
enquiries before lodging Information with the police, 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Nap stated that the want of co-operation by the railway staff was 
the principal difficulty. Delay generally occurred in reporting cases. 

Sab-Inspector Baijnath KmU mentioned that (1) the place of crime could not be definitely 
located in many cases, (&) delay occurred in reporting. He suggested the appointment of 
special seal- checkers at the boundary of every station house and all guard changing stations as 
a remedy for No, (1), As regards {%) railway authorities should be required to report as early 
as possible. 

Hyderabad (Deccan), 

Mr, Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General , Railway Police, stated that the . difficulties 
encountered in Railway Police investigations were want of co-operation by the railway staff 
in not giving information at once, M hen a ease was. detected railway servants instead of 
helping the Railway Police towards the ends of justice often attempted to hamper the investi- 
gation with a view to assisting the accused. No difficulty was experienced as regards the 
District Police, , ' a 
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Raj put ana* 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Hallway Police , stated that the chief difficulty in 
investigation was that “ the complainant is a traveller in haste to get to his destination. The 
witnesses are reluctant travellers also in a hurry to get away and the accused has, as a rule* 
melted into the 300 millions of Indians population.*” He had not found that many enquiries 
had to be made from other jurisdictions in theft cases. Recently two cases had occurred in 
which the Rajputana Railway Police had had to work right up to the Punjab, but generally their 
inquiries were not carried into other jurisdictions as most of the crime was local. If Inspectors 
had shorter divisions (at present the average was 376 miles) they might get to know the road- 
side population better and would have time to see that their subordinates got that knowledge 
also. As it was the bulk of the Railway Police knew nest to nothing about the nearest villages 
because they had not the time. Corruption of the railway subordinates had been admitted in 
railway conferences and it was natural that the police were not welcome as they found out all 
about the pickings of station masters and either demanded a share or exposed them, both of 
which incidents were annoying to the station masters, 

Sind, 

Mr. Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , stated that the principal difficulty 
was that practically no one outside the police was interested in the prevention or detection of 
crime. The one and only business of the railway was the running of trains and the carriage 
of “goods and passengers. The staff had only to threaten to strike when the police became 
active to stifle further action. He suggested the placing of responsibility on the railway 
departments. He had reason to complain of delay in reporting, but not of difficulties due to 
reference to other jurisdictions. 

Inspector Khan Sahih Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali stated that the public had no connection with 
the Railway Police so did not assist in investigations ; where there was co-operation between 
the Railway and District Police the zemindars rendered assistance, but where there was no such 
co-operation no help was received. The Traffic and Engineering staff did not help the police. He 
had experienced difficulties in connection with delay in reporting but had had no such experience 
in connection with reference to other jurisdictions as the jurisdictions were clear. He thought 
it advisable that local zemindars should be rewarded if they rendered assistance to the Railway 
Police, 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead , Assistant Inspector-General, referred to Punjab Police Rule 2*2 and (with 
reference to clause (2) of the question, i.e., defects due to reference to other jurisdictions) stated 
that the principal difficulty, in Railway Police investigations was that in the Punjab the 
jurisdiction of the Railway Police was restricted to railway boundaries. It was true that under 
Section 58 of the Criminal Procedure Code, a Railway Police officer could pursue an offender into 
other jurisdictions, but such cases were of relatively infrequent occurrence, and* even when a 
railway station house officer received reliable information that property stolen in a ease which 
he was investigating was concealed in a house outside his jurisdiction, he had no power to search 
that house himself, but had to waste valuable time in calling upon the district station house 
officer concerned to cause a search to be made under the provisions of Section 166 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code. He considered therefore that so far as railway cases were concerned 
Railway Police officers should be given the powers of a station house officer throughout the civil 
district or districts in which his jurisdiction lay* Therp was no risk, if Railway Police officers 
were given those powers, of the investigation falling between two stools ; there might be some 
friction between the two officers but that would not endanger the investigation. Officers 
would not continually throw eases at one another. They would be anxious to fill their returns 
with these cases. If they sent better returns, they would get credit. The Railway Police 
officer would then have considerably more prestige and would be able to call upon zaitdars and 
village officials to give him the assistance they already rendered to district station house officers* 
Such wide powers were o£ 8 course liable to be abused* but it had to be remembered that district 
station house officers would certainly take the most critical interest in the working of the 
railway station house officer within their respective jurisdictions. Referring to clause (1), 
delay in reporting, hefstated that there was delay in those cases which had first been handled 
by the Claims Department. In some cases delays were unavoidable but in others the presence 
in the Claims Department of officers who could recognize promptly instances of reasonable 
suspicion that a cognizable offence had been committed would obviate such difficulties. 

Kim Bahadur Abdul Rahim, Deputy Superintendent, stated that the District Police looked 
upon Railway Police work as an extra burden and only in rare cases did the upper subordinates 
join the Railway Police in their investigations which was probably due to insufficient staff. 
Difficulties also arose in getting suspected railway employees immediately relieved by their 
officers for the purpose of the investigation. Lambardars, etc., had no direct official connection 
with the Railway Police and therefore naturally did not care to help the force. The Railway 
Police should be consulted in the appointment of lambardars, zaiidars, and sufaid poshes . In 
investigations outside railway jurisdiction in British Territory the restrictions laid down in 
the Criminal Procedure Code should be abolished. Furthermore, the registration of railway 
oases in the district police station registers was necessary. With reference to query (1) of th^ 
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question, he stated that delays occurred in reporting 1 due to wagons not being promptly 
checked, and that with regard to query (2), the provisions laid down in paragraph 336 of the 
Traffic Manual were not observed by the railway staff concerned. 

Inspector Ghulam Pastgir stated that “ the outstanding difficulty is the aloofness of 
the District Police (except in cases fwhen they are specially called upon to assist) from the 
Railway Police/' Another difficulty was that the Railway Police did not receive any assistance 
from zaildars, lavib&rcla rs, etc. When appointing zaildars, Deputv Commissioners should 
certain whether the candidates had rendered any" assistance to the Railway Police and when ' 
writing up their books, they should enquire whether the men had rendered any special 
assistance. They should also direct the Railway Police to note down in their books" cases in * 
which they had rendered assistance. When Deputy Commissioners were on tour they should 
hold meetings and summon Railway Sub-Inspectors and enquire from them about the 
assistance they had received from the local authorities and should take action on complaints 
made. If it were found that the local people had given special assistance, they should be 
rewarded. The principle which underlay the inclusion of railway cases in the annual state- 
ments of the District Police should also govern the registration of such cases in the thanas 
concerned. A copy of the^daily ease diaries should be submitted to the District Superintendent 
of Police through the station house officer instead of sending '‘them direct. All legal restric- 
tions regarding investigations in the district by the Railway Pi lice should be abolished. 
With reference to query (1), he stated that delays did occur and instanced the case of a wagon * 
with a broken seal in which the railway staff sent the results ot their enquiries to the Police, 
after much delay. Claims cases also were reported after much delay. With reference to 
query (2) he stated that the railway staff was not very particular in acting up to paragraph 310 i 
of the North Western Railway Traffic Manual ; therefore defects arose in referring to other 
jurisdictions. 

North-West Frontier Province, 

Khan Sahib BanaTalia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohat, stated that the 
principal difficulties encountered in Railway Police investigations were as follows : — (a) Diffi- 
culty in localizir'g thefts from seal-broken wagons and running trains. ( b ) The Railway Police 
had no hold on village officials or members of the public and in the present conditions in 
India people had no sense of responsibility in coming forward to help the Administration in 
suppressing crime, (c) The public generally had no interest in Railway Police work ; the 
complainant got his claim settled and at times received more than he bad really lost, and 
did not care for the success or failure of the police case. In many cases the Railway Police 
had to run after the complainant for weeks to secure details of the property missing or stolen. 

(d) Much of the property which became the subject of thefts was unidentifiable and when 
recovered without the packing material which clever offenders always made haste to destroy 
was not easily pi’oved to be the stolen property. The complainants themselves refrained from 
identifying their property when recovered as it generally had suffered and deteriorated and 
disclaimed ownership so that they might obtain their claim in full and not part claim and part 
damaged property, (e) The question of jurisdiction often delayed actual investigation. Police 
subordinates were inclined to try to shift cases to other jurisdictions. Such was often the ease 
when thefts were reported from running trains, (f) Shortage of investigating staff who 
frequently had to cover considerable distances in the course of their enquiries. The following 
remedies were suggested : — (1) Extensive and careful seal-checking not only at boundaries 
of Provinces and Railway Police jurisdictions, but practically at all important stations or if 
important stations were far apart at a distance of every 20 or 30 miles. The Traffic running 
staff should co-operate whole-heartedly in this work and should not create difficulties by 
hurrying trains. (2) Recommendations by the Railway Police for rewards for good work and 
for punishments for bad work of village officials should be given due weight as was done on 
reports of Revenue officials or District Police. Selected zaildars or lambofdars who constantly 
helped the Railway Police, in any particular locality where crime bad been successfully dealt 
with should on the recommendation of the Superintendent of railway police be given an 
authority by the District Traffic Superintendent on production of which he might be issued 
■with a ticket at half fare for journeys within the jurisdiction oi the railway police station 
in which or close to which he resided. This concession would be much appreciated and would 
not cause much loss to the railway, as in each police station jurisdiction there would not be 
more than half a dozen such concessions and the concession would stimulate travelling by a 
higher class of carriage to a great extent. Mr. Tomkins, Inspector* General, endorsed this 
suggestion. (3) Persons demanding a claim from railways for consignments stolen oiriost 
.should not get'their claims settled until the police report had been received. Gazetted officers 
of the Railway Police should however personally see that such investigations and final reports 
were not unnecessarily delayed. Mr. Tomkins, Inspector General , agreed with this sugges- 
tion. (4) There was no remedy for this defect. (5) The police should register a case 
immediately without trying to settle the question of jurisdiction. Gazetted officers and Circle 
Inspectors should see that along with the settlement of the question of jurisdiction proper 
'investigation was also made in the; case. (6) The creation of a Criminal Investigation Agency, 
the officers of which would not have to do purely routine work. A staff of one Inspector, two 
Sub-Inspectors, four head constables * and eight foot constables (the lower subordinates to include 
two trackers for employment in Banna and Dera Ismail Khan Districts) was required for 
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iHs agency. They would undertake important investigations under the orders of Uv 
Superintendent. Mr. Tomkins, Inspector General, endorsed this suggestion. 


Question No. 30 . — What are the rules regarding the investigation of cases 
occurring within railway limits and providing for the co-operation of the 
Distric* Dolice in the investigation of such cases ? Are these rules satis- 
factory ? 


United Provinces. 

The United Provinces Police Manual, Buie 4, Paragraph V, states fC When the attendance and co-operation of the 
District Police is c nsi ered necessary by a Eailway Police officer or vice versa, the officer to whom the requisition is 
made will proceed in person or, if otherwise engaged, depute tae highest officer available to render the necessary 
assistance. All r. ils of the District Police (including chowkidars) and of the Bail way Police shall render mutual 
assistance to each ether in the execution of their duty. 

Paragratk VI, All thefts from running goods trains shall be primarily registered at the railway police station 
within the jurisdiction of which trie theft is <iisco\ered. If the theft is localized, a copy of the information should he 
gent immediately to th* s district police station having jurisdiction over the scene of the occurrence. On receipt of the 
information the officer in charge of the district police station shall register the offence and at once endeavour to 
discover what had cb u* <cters were absent from their villages on the night of the theft ; if there are sufficient grounds 
for such action, ho sbou d search the houses of suspected railway thieves for the stolen property of which he will 
receive a full description. 

Paragraph YIT. Bail way Police officers ought generally to ask for the co-operation of the District Folice in the 
following cases : — 

(1) When a serious theft has occurred from a wagon or shed. 

(2) When a series of thefts of property entrusted to the railway officials as carriers occurs from goods wagons 

or sheds, or of railway materials, c irriage fixings, etc., from station yards and sidings * * # * 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Agra, considered the rules satisfactory, but 
Invited a reference to his remarks under question No. 29 (2). 

Prosecuting Inspector KJiairai Nahi considered that the rules were satisfactory, but 
suggested that the failure to comply with them should be dealt with severely, as pointed out 
by him in his r€ply to question No. 29. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Shunker considered the rules satisfactory, 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz stated that all eases of theft from running trains and 
passengers and goods within railway limits were taken up by the Railway Police. Other 
offences under the Indian Penal Code committed beyond the station limits were taken up by 
the local police, except in the case of the Police of Native States. Gases of running goods 
train thefts were also reported to the local Police, where the ease (without a number) was 
registered and enquired into, but not with any energy. This arrangement was not satisfactory. 
In fact, often no attention was given and no pains were taken by the local Police to trace the 
perpetrators of Railway Police cases, as they had themselves enough work to do, and owing to 
this fact local thieves remained at large. 


Bombay. 

Rule 778, page 372, Bombay District Police Manual includes all the rules laid down 
in the United Provinces Police Manual with the exception of double registration of running 
goods train thefts. 

Mr, Bobertson , Inspect or -General, stated that the rules were not altogether satisfactory 
and were under revision. 

Mr, Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, did not consider the rules altogether satisfactory. 
He thought that they might be made more drastic and was of opinion that the Railway Police 
had enough to do without their attention being distracted by ordinary crimes committed by 
residents of the surrounding villages and towns which the District Police were in a better 
position to dispose of. “ Once the Railway Police move outside the fencing they s*re strangers 
in a strange land and have not the same standing or authority as the District Police/' There 
should be a double system of registration. Examples : — 

(!) A wagon from u A " arrives at " C 99 with a seal broken and two packages missing. 
The guard reports that while the train was held up outside “ B ” thieves opened 
the wagons and took away the packages. The theft should be registered by the 
District and Railway Police. The theft might have been committed by the 
guard himself or by the residents of a village 10 miles off in district limits. 
The case would eventually remain on the register of the police who * traced the 
offence. If untraced, it should remain on both. 

(2) A wagon leaves a A 99 and arrives at “ B 99 with doors open and four packages 
missing* " A 9 ’ is the starting or checking station, " B 99 is the next stopping 
station. Between {S A 99 and “ B 99 there is a gradient. The ease may have 
been one of intentional short loading or the train may have been boarded by 
villagers on the gradient. Same procedure as in (1). 
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(3) A wagon leaves 6S A 33 seals intact and arrives at “ five stations away without; 

stopping. The door is found open and four packages found short. The scene of 
offence cannot be located over a long distance. The Railway Police only should 
register the ease, 

(4) The Railway Police constable on duty in the yard at night comes across thfea 

thieves who escape taking two bundles with them. Both Railway and District 
Police should register the case as the thieves came from, district limits. If un- 
detected the case should remain on both registers. 

(5) A gateman's house within the distant signals is burgled by thieves. Although the 

house is within the distant signals the Railway Police are handicapped by want 
of local knowledge and authority and cannot be expected to follow up the case 
with success. The case should be accepted by the District Police. 

. The reponsibility of the District Police, in his opinion, was very real. The Railway 
Police and the District Police wexe one fraternity and their object should be to confound 
the common enemy. This burden should be so shared as to give the best chance of success. 
The existing rules threw practically the whole initial burden on the Railway Police. The 
District Police should take a greater share of the responsibility. The rule ordering the Railway 
Police to send their constables to the District Police to learn the bad characters, and vice versa 
had died a natural death. It was essential that there should be more co-operation. 

Mr. O’Brien , Superintendent, Raihvay Police, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
"Railway, stated that immediate information was given to the District Police in case of necessity 
and assistance was received. The procedure was satisfactory. 

Mr. Austin , Deputy Superintendent, stated that rules regarding co-operation existed but 
were not satisfactory. 

Sub-Inspector Rege did not consider the rules satisfactory and suggested that in ih e 
case of running train thefts both the District Police and the Railway Police should register th e 
offence. 

Madras. 

Rule 656 of the Madras Police Executive Orders, Volume I, lays down : — 

(1) There should he the closest co-operation between the District and Railway Police. 

(2) The Railway Police should he m a position t3 afford the greatest assistance to the District Police in arresting 

offenders who are trying to escape, and in noting the movements of criminals. 

(6) In matters of placing obstructions on the line, tearing up rails, throwing stones at trains, and such like, the 
help of the District Police should he promptly sought. 

(4) In the event of crime being committed in the limits of the District Police, hut in the close neighbourhood of 

the Railway, the Railway Police shall take any legal action pending the arrival of the District Police, 

(5) Whenever a Circle Inspector of the District Police finds himself in the same place as the Superintendent of 

Government Railway Police, he should visit that officer, and similarly, Inspectors of the Railway Police 
should frequently visit superior officers of the District Police. 

The witnesses were of opinion that the rules were satisfactory, 

Bengal, 

Police Regulations, Bengal, Volume VI, Rules 102- and 103 include all the rules laid down 
in the United Provinces Manual with the exception of that relating to the double registration 
of running goods train thefts. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Police, thought that the present rules were stafcisfaotory* 
but that it would be an advantage to have some fundamental rules in a Police Manual for 
the whole of India. 

M)\ Parmer, District Superintendent of Police, 24-Pergannas, thought that it was not ia 
the nature of sub-inspectors, assistant sub- inspectors or constables to co-operate except under 
compulsion and no rules that could be devised would overcome this disinclination to take an 
interest in the crime for the control of which another officer was responsible, 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police , Howrah, thought that the rules were 
satisfactory in themselves, but required more time than the local officer could spare. 

Inspector D. A, Mukharji agreed. 

The other witnesses considered the rules satisfactory. 


Assam, 

# 

Assam Police Manual, Part V, Rules 205 to 207 include all the rules laid down in the 
United Provinces Police Manual with the exception of that retating to double registration in 
the case of running goods train thefts. 

The witnesses, including the Assam Government, were of opinion that the rules were 
satisfactory. 

Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa Police Manual Rules 498 and 499 include all the rules laid down in the 
United Provinces Police Manual with the exception of that relating to the double registration 
of running goods train thefts. 
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The Bihar and Orissa Government was of opinion that the rules were satisfactory. 

Mr. Macrae t Deputy Inspector-General , Criminal Investigation Department , thought that 
the rules were satisfactory. The Bihar Manual was drawn up from the Bengal Manual origin- 
ally. There was some trouble about jurisdiction during the recent strike at Howrah. The 
Traffic Department were not able to get the assistance of the Police at Shalimar, and a reference 
had to be made to the Inspector- General, Bihar and Orissa. There was some doubt as to who 
was to reinforce the Railway Police in such circumstance. The Railway Police had no 
reserve. They had to go to the District Police. In the recent ease the misunderstanding was 
immediately removed by the District Magistrate at Howrah who held that Bengal should rein- 
force the Railway Police who were at Shalimar. The matter was under discussion between the 
Inspector-General, Bengal, and the Inspector-General, Bihar and Orissa. 

Messrs. Ezechiel and Cooh y Bahu P. D. Misra , Deputy Superintendent , Inspectors Inder 
Sen Sachar and Fauzdar Rarain Kuar were of opinion that the rules were satislactory. 

Central Provinces. 

Central Provinces Police Manual Appendix A contains the rules kid down in the* United 
Provinces Police Manual with the exception of that relating to the double registration of 
running goods train thefts. 

Mr, Deighton , Inspector^ eneral of Police 3 stated that co-operation was insisted on and in 
practice worked satisfactorily. The Railway Sub-Inspector and the District Sub-Inspector 
having been trained at the same training school, there was a great deal of espirit de corps which 
resulted in very satisfactory relations. 

Messrs Hurst and Mayberry agreed that the rules were satisfactory but the latter added 
{{ if enforced/' 

Inspector Glackan considered that the rules were satisfactory • 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The rules provide for the deputation of constables from district police stations on the line of 
rail — one in uniform and one in plain clothes * — to railway stations within the area of their 
jurisdiction to watch for the arrival and departure by the railway of known criminals or 
suspicious characters. Also if the assistance of the District Police is considered necessary, a 
copy of the information will be sent to the district police station with a request for such 
assistance. On receipt of the request, the officer in charge of the station will at once proceed to 
give the required assistance. Ihe receipt of the information and a note of the steps 
taken to assist the Railway Police will be entered in the general diary of the district police 
station. All ranks of the District Police and of the Railway Police are expected to render" 
mutual assistance to each other in the execution of their duty. 

There were no complaints. 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown , Inspector- General of Railway Police , stated that the Rajputana Railway 
Police followed the rules in force in the United Provinces which were satisfactory. As the 
Rajputana Railway Police jurisdiction was, with the exception of the Ajmer-Merwara district, 
entirely within Native States, the Railway Police registered all cases occurring within ceded 
territory. 


Sind. 

Judicial Department Resolution No. 1100, dated 24th February, 1910, contains all the 
rules laid down in the United Provinces Police Manual with the exception of that relating to 

the double registration of running goods train thefts. 

Mr. Bather , Superintendent , Railway Police , Karachi did not consider that the rules 
were satisfactory. Bee his reply to question 16. 

Punjab. 

Punjab Police Rules, Appendix 2*9 (8) lay down— - 

(i) The District Police shall, as far as possible, depute one or more constables in plain clothes to railway stations 
within the area of their jurisdictions to watch for the arrival or departure by the railway of known 
Criminals or suspicious characters. Such constables shall report themselves to the railway police officer 
travelling in passenger trains, who will enter their names and any information they may communicate 
in Ms Train Diary Book. Any information received from the travelling railway police officer will be 
communicated by the plain clothes constables to their station-houses. 

########### 

(yi) It is not necessary that other than serious crime, the definition of which must vary according to local circum- 
stances, occurring within railway limits should ordinarily be reported to tbe District Police. But all 
serious crime, including offences of which special reports have, under the Police Buies, to be submitted 
, by the district police stations, should be specially reported at once by the Bailway Police to the Superin-. 

tendent of District Police and, to the District Magistrate. The use of the telegraph for these reports ia 
advisable in cases in which delay would otherwise ensue, w 
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Mr. Farquhar, Inspector- General, stated, with regard to the suggestion that murders 
should be taken up by the District Police, that the investigating officer should be guided by 
rule 25*7 (1) of the Police Rules, which gave full discretion to the Superintendent of Police 
to decide in which jurisdiction the investigation should be made. The District Superintendent 
of Police had powers to order that a ease should not be taken up by the Railway Police but 
by the local station-house officer. He did not agree with the suggestion that the Railway 
Police should not take up those cases as a certain amount of preliminary investigation had to 
be made before it could be decided that a case was purely a Railway or a District affair. Con- 
sequently, he would leave things as they were. Registration of cases in both t lianas (District 
and Railway) would lead to jealousy, vide his' remarks under question 16. 

Mr* Stead , Assistant Inspector-General , referred to Rule *2*2 of the Punjab Police Rules 
and stated that all cognizable cases oecuriing within railway limits were taken up by the 
Railway Police except offences occurring in or in close proximity to dwelling quarters. That 
exception did not for obvious reasons apply in the case of stations within Native States. As 
regads co-operation between the District and Railway Police, it might be said that with the 
exception of the gazetted ranks of each force, co-opeiafion was conspicuous by its absence. 
The Superintendent of District Police should take an interest in Railway Police work, if for 
no higher reason than the fact that Railway Police crime was included m the District returns. 
But the criminal statistics of the district police station were not burdened with i ail way cases, 
and it was practically impossible to stimulate interest in railway crime m the station-house 
officer or his Circle Inspector. He proposed to amend the existing rules to provide as 
follows : — (1) That offences in dwelling quarters, etc., should continue to be registered and 
investigated by the District Police (t) That all cases of murder within railway limits should 
be registered and investigated not by the Railway Police but by the District Police. Such cases 
of murder as had come to his notice had either been (a) cases arising oat of district feuds 
and quarrels which would have occurred whether there was or there was not a railway line, 
or (b) eases in which although the murder occurred elsewhere the corpse was dumped on 
the line in order to create the impression that the deceased had been accidentally run over. It 
was important to notice that if these amendments were accepted it would still be incumbent 
upon the Railway Police officer to take all preliminary steps to arrest offenders, secure evidence, 
etc., pending the arrival of the district police, vide Section 23 of the Police Act. (3) Cases 
under Sections 126 and 127 of the Railway Act, cases of dacoity, robbery, theft from running 
goods trains and thefts and burglaries in goods yards and sheds should he registered both in 
the railway police station concerned and m those district police stations within which lay 
the sections ot the line on which those offences were known to have occurred. The investi- 
gation should be a joint one, because such offences were sometimes the work of railway 
employee^ and at other;times the work of local thieves. (4) Practically, all the remaining crime 
was peculiar to the railways and should therefore be registered and investigated by the Rail- 
way Police alone. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent , and Inspector Ghulam Dastgir, 
referred to their remarks against question 29 and stated that the rules should be amended in 
accordance with their suggestions made in reply to that question. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The North-West Frontier Provinces Police Rules are identical with the Punjab Police 
Rules on the subject. 

Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan , Superintendent of Police, Kohat, was of opinion 
that the rules were satisfactory and required no alteration. The powers of investigation pos- 
sessed by the Railway Police were governed by the Criminal Procedure Code and were identical 
with those of the District Police, 


Question No. 31 . — What is the present rule defining the limits of railway 
police jurisdiction and do you consider it satisfactory ? 


United Provinces. 


The United. Provinces Government Railway Police Manual, Rule 4, gives the following 
definition : — 


T (n\ The expression “ railway limits ” ircans the railway fencing or boundary of the line, and includes all 
classes Syr^y bribed ,n snWtiom (a), (S) and t .) of Section 3 (4) of the Railway Act (IX of 1890), within 
those limits. 


{&) The expression <c limits oH a station yard includes land within railway limits between the distant signal 
of a station, 

ifoste.— Residential quarters must ordinarily he treated as outside the limits of a station yard. 


XT. All crimes committed within the limits of notation 
in running goods or passenger trams and offences against the 
Government Railway Police. 

60 H. 3>. 


yard, and (wherever they are committed) all offences 
v Kailway Acs shall he registered and investigated hj «he 
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III. All offences committed outside the limits of a station yard (except those occurring in running trains, good® 
Or passenger, and offences under the Railway Act) shall be registered and investigated by the District Police. 

Compare this rule with the Assam Police rule. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector- General, considered that the rule was a good working 

one. 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, considered the rule satisfactory. 

Prosecuting Inspector EJiair at Nah and Sub-Inspector Pearey Shun her, agreed. 

Inspector Par rant , could not think of any better arrangement. He stated that the 
general opinion of the railway community was that all offences occurring in residential quar- 
ters occupied by railway servants should be registered and investigated by the Railway 
Police. He was not in favour of this suggestion which would entail a great deal of extra 
work for the Railway Police, and as the offences chiefly consisted of thefts from bungalows, 
etc., and were invariably the work of local thieves, the District Police were in a better position 
to investigate. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz did not consider that the rules were satisfactory, but gave no 
reasons. 


Bombay. 

See Rule 777, page 371 of the District Police Manual which gives the following defini- 
tion : — 

(a) Railway limits 99 may be defined as the area owned or legally occupied by a Railway Company for the 
purposes of the railroad and the carriage of goods and passengers. A road over or under a railway is not usually 
railway property and, unless it is so, the police duties arising on it are genei ally to be discharged by the District 
Police. 

(h) The expression st limits of a station yard ” means all traffic lines and premises included in railway limits 
Within the distant signals. 

(c) The definition of “ railway limits ” given in clause ( a ) above covers every place and building used for the 
purposes of the rail-road and the carriage of goods and passengers. 

(d) As a general working rule, it may be taken, unless in the circumstances of any particular case there is some- 
thing repugnant to it, that in the mofussil the Railway Police exercise jurisdiction over all lands and buil&mgs defined 
in Section 3, (4) (a) of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, unless the latter are so grouped or situated outside the station 
yard, as the term is generally understood, as to make it advisable, for better supervision, to combine them with lands 
in District Police jurisdiction. 

Mr. Robertson , Inspector- General , was of opinion that the rule was not quite satisfactory. 
Each station should he dealt with on its merits. So far as possible, residential quarters should 
be excluded from railway police jurisdiction. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-General, considered the rule unsatisfactory. The rail- 
way police jurisdiction should be confined to the area within the fencing along the line and 
round the “ yard as the term was generally used and should not be extended to all the 
buildings included in railway limits. 

Mr. Austin , Deputy Superintendent, stated that all cages under the Indian Penal Code 
within the distant signals were registered and investigated by the Railway Police. Similarly 
all cases under the Railway Act and cases occurring in running goods trains and passenger 
trains were registered and investigated by the Railway Police along the whole length of line 
in the Bombay Presidency. The District Police should also register and investigate running 
goods train thefts as the offenders came from the jurisdiction of the District Police and the 
stolen property eventually found its way there. 

Sub-Inspector Reye said that the rule was not satisfactory. 

Madras. 

Police Order 6£0, Volume I, defines the jurisdiction of the Railway Police as follows 

The jurisdiction of the Railway Police extends over the area included witbin the boundary of the railway line ami 
that covered by stations, station yards and goods sheds, but does not extend to the lands occupied by the dwellings of 
the railway staff. This area is called <fi railway limits.” ' " 

The rule was considered generally satisfactory except in the cases of the local police hav- 
ing jurisdiction over railway workshops. 


Bengal 

The rules are contained in P.R.B., Volume VI, rules 68 and 92. 

Mule $8. 

The expression (t railway limits 99 means railway fencing, that is, the boundary of the line and all stations, goods- 
sheds, station yards and buildings on railway land an all stations ; also all ghats and ferries in the exclusive posses- 
sion of the railway companies, but not lands acquired for blocks of residences of railway servant s^at Howrah, Bandel 
Junction, Ranigunj, As&nsol, Jharxa, Rampnr Bat, Bnrdwan, Liiloah, Ondal, Sitarampur, Barakar on the East Ind- 
ian Railway $ at Kanchrapara, Damukdia, Katihar, Sara, G-oalundo Ghat, Farbatipur, Saidpur, Sillgnri, Balmonir- 
hat, Barnes Junction, Eajbari, Khulna and Sealdah on the Eastern Bengal Railway system ; and at Khargpur on the 
Bengal-Nagpnr Railway. 

All cognizable crime committed within railway limits shall ho registered and investigated by the Railway Police, 
It is not necessary m wait for. a complaint of a railway official except in cases under Section 101, Rahway Act. 
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Mr, Hyde, Inspector-General, 31 'essrs. Bradley and Izechiel , Superintendents of Police 
and Inspector S. C, Banerji , considered the rale satisfactory. 

Mr. Farmer, District Superintendent of Police, 24-Parganas, stated that it did not seem 
feasible to define a better boundary though this was not entirely satisfactory. The railway 
police jurisdiction might be made to include all land within railway fencing at railway sta- 
tions ; and between railway stations and the land failing within the railway fencing or rail- 
way telegraph posts whichever was further from the track. This was necessary to deal with 
damage to telegraph posts and wires. 

Inspector D. N, Mukharji stated that the Railway Police now investigated crime over 
the whole length of the line. Formerly, the Railway Police only dealt with crime committed, 
witl in the distant signals, but that system was abolished in 1909. The present rule was 
satisfactory. "Very few cases of crime occurred beyond the distant signals. Running train 
thefts, obstruction cases and murders were dealt with by the Railway Police if committed * 
within railway limits. He did not approve of any system of joint registration and investiga- 
tion by the Railway and District Police in the case of running train thefts, even with the 
object of giving the District Police an interest in tracing eases. At present intimation was 
sent to the District Police in the case of running train thefts and whenever necessary they 
were asked to co-operate. 


Assam. 

Assam Police Manual, Part V, Rule 205, states as follows 

All cognizable offences commuted against the person or property (except those occurring in running trains, goods 
or passenger, and offences under the Railway Act) and ail eases of mischief caused to telegraph posts or wires or wire- 
thefts committed on lines running through British territory in which the scene of the offence is out-side the limits of 
a station yard shall be registered and investigated by tne District Police. 

The rule is apparently adapted from the rule in force in the United Provinces and 
is drafted more for the guidance of the District Police. In the opening sentence the word 
iS cognizable is mentioned. This does not find entry in the rule in the United Provinces 
Manual. The expression Ci limits of a station yard 9> is not defined in the Assam Manual. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent of Railway Police, Chittagong, considered the rule satisfac- 
tory. 

The Assam Government agreed. 

Inspector Sped Hashmatullah was of opinion that all crimes beyond station limits except 
those occurring in running trains and Railway Act cases, etc., should be taken up by the local 
police as such crimes were committed by local people and the local police could do better in 
such cases. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Bihar and Orissa Police Manual, Rule 462, states as follows : — 

The expiession <ff railway limits” means railway fencing, that is, the boundary of the line and of all stations, 
goods sheds, station yards and buildings on railway land at all stations , also all ghats and ferries in the exclusive pos- 
session of railway companies but not lands acquired for blocks of residences for railway servants at Madhupur, Jliajha, 
Mokameh, Dinapur, G-aya, Buxar, Sahebgunge, Jamal pur, Dhaubad, Giridih, G-omoh and Cfujandi on the East Indian 
Bailway ; at Khargpur, Chakradharpur, Adra and Khurda Road on the BengaWVagpur Bailway, and at Sonepur and 
Samastipur on the Bengal and Xorth- Western Railway. Eor definitions of f< railway servant ”, e< ferry ”, railway 39 
and other kindred expressions see section 3 of the Indian Railways Act (IX of 1890), 

The Bihar Government was of opinion that the rule was satisfactory. 

Mr. Fzechiel , Superintendent , Raihoay Police , Patna , was of opinion that the rule 
was satisfactory. He did not think that there was any objection to the system prevailing in 
Assam where the Railway Police had been given concurrent jurisdiction in adjoining district 
thanaSy so that sub-inspectors of the Railway Police could make a search in the jurisdiction 
of any particular police station without calling on the officer in charge of that station for 
assistance. He thought, however, that the Railway Police always did call on the* District 
Police to help them. It was giving the Railway Police a very much bigger jurisdiction than 
they ordinarily possessed. If they wanted any enquiries made in the ordinary District Police 
jurisdiction, they would probably be told by the District Police, “ You have got the powers, 
make your own "enquiries ; \ They would be handicapped in having no local knowledge* and 
they also would not have sufficient staff, and the District Police would be shirking the per- 
formance of duties which were legitimately theirs. 

iff. Cook, Superintendent of Railway Police, Khargpur, was of opinion that the rule 
was satisfactory, but cases under Sections 120, 137, 128, 129. and 130 of the Railway Act 
should be investigated by the District Police. They were cases of obstruction on the line, 
stone-throwing and cases of that description. 

Babu P. D> Mum, deputy Superintendent, Inspectors Incler Sen Sachar and Pmzdar 
Ff a ray an Knar were of opinion that the rules were satisfactory. 

Central Provinces. 

Tbs Central Provinces Police Manual, Appendix A* V, states ; — 1 

The Railway Police will register and investigate — 

(a) &11 offence® committed ondand within railway limits between the distant signals of % station. 

A 9 
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III. All ofteness committed outside the limits of a station yard (except those occurring- in running trains u 
or passenger, and offences under the Railway Act) shall be registered and investigated by the District Police ’ ^°° CS 
Compare this rule with the Assam Police rule. 


one, 


Mr. Beghe, Deputy Inspector-General, considered that the rule was a good working 

Mr. Sharpe, Superintendent , Railway Police, Agra, considered the rule satisfactory. 
Prosecuting Inspector Klairat Nali and Sub-Inspector Pearey ShunJcer, agreed. 

Inspector Farrant could not think of any -better arrangement. He stated fW +i 

tle wort of “ iWs - 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz 

reasons. 


did not consider that the rules were satisfactory, but gave no 
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Sub-Inspector Re ye said that the rule was not satisfactory. 

Madras. 


Police Order 620, Volume I, defines the jurisdiction of the Railway Police as follow* 

Tbe jurisdiction of the Railway Police extend*? ovat .1,. ^ OilC0 aS ±0 ^ 0ws *— 

that covered by stations, station yards and goods shed's tat does' iS- boundary of the railway line and 
the railway staff. This’area is called “ milway * * t0 the lands occn P ied ^ the Iwollfog/of 
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Mr. Hyde, Inspector- General, Messrs, Bradley aui Bzechiel, Superi n tendents of Police 
and Inspector S. C. Banerji , considered the rale satisfactory. 

Mr* Farmer, District Superintendent of Police, 24- P ary anas, stated that it did not seem 
feasible to define a better boundary though this was not entirely satisfactory. The railway 
police jurisdiction might be made to include all land within railway fencing at railway sta- 
tions i and between railway stations and the land failing within the railway fencing or rail- 
way telegraph posts whichever was further from the track. This was necessary to deal with 
damage to telegraph posts and wires. 

Inspector D, M. Mnhliaryi stated that the Railway Police now investigated crime over 
the whole length of the line. Formerly, the Railway Police only dealt with crime committed- 
within the distant signals, but that system was abolished in 1909. The present rule was 
satisfactory. Very few eases of crime occurred beyond the distant signals. Running train 
thefts, obstruction cases and murders were dealt with by the Railway Police if committed * 
within railway limits. He did not approve of any system of joint registration and investiga- 
tion by the Kailway and District Police in the case of running train thefts, even with the 
object of giving the District Police an interest in tracing cases. At present intimation was 
sent to the District Police in the case of running train thefts and whenever necessary they 
were asked to co-operate. 


Assam. 

Assam Police Manual, Part Y, Rule 205, states as follows — 

All cognizable offences committed, against the person or property (except those occurring in running trains, goods 
or passenger, and offences under the "Railway Act) and all cases of mischief caused to telegraph posts or wires or wire- 
thefts committed on lines miming through British territory in which the scene of the offence is outside the limits of 
a station yaid shall be registered and investigated by the District Police. 

The rule is apparently adapted from the rale in force in the United Provinces and 
is drafted more for the guidance of the District Police, In the opening sentence the word 
cs cognizable 39 is mentioned. This does not find entry in the rale in the United Provinces 
Manual. The expression “ limits of a statiou yard 93 is not defined in the Assam Manual. 

Mr. Giles , Superintendent of Railway Police, Chittagong, considered the rule satisfac- 
tory. 

The Assam Government agreed. 

Inspector Syed Hashmatullak was of opinion that all crimes beyond station limits except 
those occurring in running trains and Railway Act cases, etc., should be taken up by the local 
police as such crimes were committed by local people and the local police could do better in 
such cases. 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Bihar and Orissa Police Manual, Rule 462, states as follows : — 

The espiession railway limits” means railway fencing, that is, the boundary of the line ami all stations, 
goods sheds, station yards and buildings on railway land at all stations ; also all ghats and ferries in the exclusive pos- 
session of railway companies hut not lands acquired for blocks of residences for railway servants at Madhupur, Jhivjha, 
Mokameh, Diuapur, Gaya, Buxar, Sahebgunge, Jamalpur, Dhanbad, Giridih, Gomoh and Gujandi on the East Indian 
Railway ; at Khargpur, Chakradharpur, Adra and Khurda Road on the Bengal-hTagpur Railway, and at Sonepur and 
Samastipur on the Bengal and Morth- Western Railway. Por definitions of ee railway servant ”, t€ ferry ”, e * railway 99 
and other kindred expressions see section 3 of the Indian Railways Act (IX of 1890). 

The Bihar Government was of opinion that the rule was satisfactory. 

Mr* JEzechiel , Superintendent, Railway Police, Patna, was of opinion that the rule 
was satisfactory. He did not think that there was any objection to the system prevailing in 
Assam where the Railway Police had been given concurrent jurisdiction in adjoining district 
thaws , so that sub-inspectors of the Railway Police could make a search in the jurisdiction 
of any particular police station without calling on the officer in charge of that station for 
assistance. He thought, however, that the Railway Police always did call on the District 
Police to help them. It was giving the Railway Police a very much bigger jurisdiction th an 
they ordinarily possessed. If they wanted any enquiries made in the ordinary District Police 
jurisdiction, they would probably be told by the District Police, “ You have got the powers, 
make your own "enquiries )3 . They would be handicapped in having no local knowledge, and 
they also would not have sufficient staff, and the District Police would be shirking the per- 
formance of duties which were legitimately theirs. 

Mr. Cook, Superintendent of Railway Police, Khargpur, was of opinion that the rule 
was satisfactory, but cases under Sections 126, 127,128, 129. and ISO of the Railway Act 
shoul 1 be investigated by the District Police. They were cases of obstruction on the line, 
stone-throwing and cases of that description. 

Bobu P. D* Misra, Deputy Superintendent, Inspectors Inder Sen Sachar and Pouzdar 
Mar ay an Kuat were of opinion that the rules were satisfactory. 

Central Provinces. 

The Central Provinces Police Manual, Appendix A* V, states; — * 

The Railway Police will register and investigate — 

(a,) ^11 offences committed on. land within railway limits between the distant signals of a station, 

q 2 
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3 * 0 /*.— Railway reskkuthl settlement* are syenerally treated as outside the limits of the railway police jurisdiction* 

hu% io special ca*>e» < teepfcmns may be mide to this rale. 

{h) all ounces committed on tunning trains; 

ty?) all offences against the Railway Act. 

All other offences will be registered and investigated by the District Police, 

Mr. Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, and Inspector Glackau, considered the 

rule satisfactory. 

Inspector Sharif 31. uh a mound. Khan considered that the rule was satisfactory^ but that 
the distribution of work between the District and Railway Police was defective. The Rail- 
wav Police were not posted at every station but they were responsible for the crime of all the 
railway stations in their jurisdiction. The result was that crimes committed on railway sta- 
tions where there was no Railway Police mostly remained undetected and the menial staff 
with the assistance of the local bad characters formed into gangs and started committing 
serious offences on the railway unnoticed and unchecked by the Railway Police. The Dis- 
trict Police however close they might be t >ok no proper interest in such matters owing to the 
question of jurisdiction and responsibility. Cases of theft of goods and railway property at 
stations where there were no Railway Police should be taken up bv the District Police. This 
system would facilitate the prevention and detection of such crime materially, as it was obvi- 
ous that most criminals who committed crime on such roadside stations hailed from the Dis- 
trict jurisdiction and the stolen property was disposed of in the same jurisdiction. No one 
lived in the jurisdiction of the Railway Police. The greatest distance between the Railway 
Police outposts in the Central Provinces was about 50 miles. 

Hyderabad. 

Mr. Cranford , Deputy Inspector-General, Hallway Police , stated that the Railway Police 
exercised jurisdiction over railway lands irrespective of station yards and the line between 
stations. The system was satisfactory. 

Bajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown. Inspector- General, Railway Police, staged that the Rajputana Railway 
Police followed the rules in force in the United Provinces which were satisfactory. 

Sind, 

Vide Gr R. Judicial Department No. 1100, drted 24th February 1910, which is identical 
with Bombay District Police Manual, Rule 777. 

Mr. Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police, did not consider the rules satisfactory. AH 
crime in railway quarters and workshops should be dealt with by the District Police. All 
railway crime at the end of the year should he shown on the returns of the District Police 
Stations and the District Police should have equal responsibility in the m itter. He did not 
think it was advisable that the Railway Police jurisdiction should be extended to District 
areas. 


Punjab. 

Punjab Police Rules, Volume I. Rule 2*2, states: — 

The jurssdictim of tbe Railway Police is confined to “ ra*lway limits, 3> which includes all ground and buildings 
within the railway boundary fencing. 6 

Provided that all offences committed in or in close proximity to dwelling houses or barracks of railway servants 
shall be taken, cognizance of and investigated by the District Police. This proviso, however, does not extend to stations 
situated in Xative States where the Railway Police take cognizance of such offences. 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector-General, stated that the railway police jurisdiction extended 
to railway limits and he did not recommend any alteration by which the Railway Police 
would have jurisdiction outside railway limits, which would entail the alteration of 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- General, Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy 

Superintendent and Inspector Gkulam Dastgir referred to their suggestions made in answer to 
29 and SO. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

The limits of ^ railway police jurisdiction are defined in the Police Rules, Volume I Rule 
which is identical with the Punjab rule, . ' 

Hmn Sahib Rana Tdia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat was of 
opinion, that no alteration was necessary. Offences in dwelling houses which were the work 
of local people were better investigated by the District Police who had special knowledge * of 
§mh thieve*' and offenders had better facilities for carrying on such investigations, * ' 
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Question No. 3V. —Have you any system for the special training of "railway 
police officers an l men? Bo you think such a system is likely to give 
useful results ? 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police, stated that there was no system of special training 
of railway police officers and he did not tmnk that any special training w >uld do much good. * 

Mr. Beghe , Deputy Inspector General, stated that there was no special training. It was 
absolutely essential m order to get railway police work done efficiently to have men with 
special training. The training of the rank and file should be done in a central training 
school. Sergeants who came to the force at a young age and were posted for duty on pla£ 
forms practically knew nothing and learnt nothing. They outfit to go through a rtgular 
course in PoLce Training Schools. The Police Training School at Moradabad trained 
Probationary Assistant Sup rintendents, Deputy Superintendents and Sub Inspectors and he 
saw no reason why it should not tram sergeants as well. In (he United Provinces constables 
were not trained at any special centre. 

Mr Acock , Superintendent of Police, thought that either there should be provided suffi- 
cient officers to train the men or the men should be deputed to special training schools. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, thought that there would be consider- 
able a 1 vantage in having special classes for the framing of railway police officers. The 
instruction should begin with head con. -tables and sh >nld be confined to the investigating 
staff. These officers might be educated in the working of a station and the duties of 
si stan t station master s, goods clerks., coaching clerks, etc. 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, was of opinion that a Police 
Training School for railway police officers and men was essential and would yield excellent 
results The school would give training* in all branches of railway work. At the present 
moment he was trying to get the railway authorities to take his men and give them 
the necessary training. This practice had been in force for about a year, but very often the 
officers could not attend for months as they had to go on other duties. Matters which 
could also be taught at the sptcial training school would be the routine observed at booking 
offices, parcel offices and geoods sheds. 

Inspector Fan ant, suggested that there should be a special training school for railway 
police officers affiliated to the provincial training school, or that there should be a separate 
school for all India in which the entire working of the lailwav would be taught. There was 
a disadvantage in deputing officers to the railway as the railway authorities were rather 
chary of helping. On the other hand, if a railway man was borrowed for giving instruc- 
tion in the training school, he would know that it was his business to give instructions and 
would do it. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat Nabi stated that a system of special training would give 
useful results. The general recruitment for the Railway Police should be from the 
District Police, but when officers were received on transfer, they should be given training in 
railway police duties in the reserve at the headquarters station as mentioned in his reply to 
question No, 26. 

Sub-Inspector Pearey Shunker, thought that it would be very useful for investigating 
officers and subordinates to receive some elementary training in the system of working of the 
different branches of the railway. The trai dng would be given by deputing the officer to 
some branch of a railway department, 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz was of opinion tbat such a system would be useful. 

Bombay. 

No. No special training was considered necessary by the witnesses. 

Madras. 

None of the witnesses was in favour of any special training, 

Bengal 

There is no special training for the Railway Police. 

Mr Hyde, Inspector- General of Police, and Mr* Bradley, Superintendent, Railway Police , 
Howrah thought that the police required special training before they entered the Railway 
Police * This might be given at the Police Training School by selected police officers in the 
rudiments of train working, the methods of railway thieves, the methods of railway employees, 
powers under the Railway Act and various technicalities connected with mil way police work 
which was quite different from district police work, 

Mr, EzecHel, Superintendent, Railway Police , Sealdah, thought that experience was tbo 
only training possible, 
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Ivj Maharji stM Hat men who were recruited for toe Railway Police should 

he ghen a probationaiy pound during' which they should see the working of the railway. He 
ah > suggested the same kind of training mentioned by Mr. Bradley, but added a course c£ 

signalln g. 

Injector S. C. Banerji , thought improved working would result from a system combining 
both theoretical and practical training. 

Assam, 

There is no such system. 

2 Ir. Giles, Superintendent , Railway Police, would like to see responsible officers in the 
Railway Police receive some training in the technical branches; e.g., Traffic Department, 
Iran shipment and Claims Branches, etc. 

Inspectors Syed II d&w at u 7 l ah and U.C.Del were of opinion that special training in 
railway working would be useful. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

Tke Bihar and Onssa Government stated that there was no system of special training for 
Railway Police officers and men, and referred to their reply to question No. £S. 

Mr. BzecMel, Superintendent of Railway Police , Patna , stated that it would be advan- 
tageous if special training could be impai ted {a) as regards missing goods cases, and (b) duties 
of” the various staffs as regards running of trains, etc. 

Mr. Cool, Svpu- intend 'nit, Railway Police, Khargpur , was of opinion that practical 
experience at a railway police station should suffice. 

Inspector Inde r Sen Suchar , stated that it was very desirable that there should be some 
such system, tide his remarks under questions £8 and 29 (g). 

Inspector Pauzdar Pda rain Knar, stated that some special training was necessary but did 
not specify in whan particulars. 

Central Provinces, 

Mu Dcigldo a, Inspector-General of Police, stated that there was no system of special 
training for railway police officers and men and he did not think that such a system was 
likely to gi\ e useful results except perhaps in instructing them specially in the system of 
working trains, signals, et f \, which might help them in their enquiries into the causes of 
railway accidents. Much cf this knowledge was picked up by officers in course of their work. 

Mr. Burst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Sang or, considered that a training in 
railway technique would be of the greatest assistance* 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, agreed. 

Inspector Glachan, considered it necessary that Prosecuting Inspectors should be officers 
qualified in the working of signals, block instruments and railway rules. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan, Sub-Inspectors Baijnath Kant a and Syed Maehar 
Xaqi, thought that such a. system of special training would give useful results. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Railway Police , doubted whether anything 
was to be gained by any special system of training. Practical experience appeared to be 
all that was necessary, 

Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police , stated that be intended to introduce 
his own system of special training which was under trial in the United Provinces. In 1917 
Sir William Harris remarked that the training of the police was not satisfactory and request- 
ed him to go into the question. It was necessary in his opinion to raise the standard of police 
work by training suh-in&peet rs and head constables who had to take part in investigations. 
They were learning things by heart without understanding them. They could give answers 
the meanings of which they themselves did not understand. Sir William Mania was of 
opirion that it was useless to train the Police in that way and that instruction should be given 
by trained instructors. Some instructors were borrowed from the Education Department and 
a guide was prepared laying clown what constables should learn and the training was east on 
inure or less kindergarten methods. Things were explained in a simple way and a simple 
an suer was required. At the same time it was necessary that the men should be literate* that 
is to say, they should be able to read and write Hindi or Urdu, Difficulty was experienced 
w th ignorant Gurkhas, A course of 1 2 months was sufficient for constables. The proportion 
of literate men in the Rajputana Railway Police was about the same as in the United Pro- 
vinces. The standard of the police would not be improved unless the men were trained in a 
more systematic and direct way and they were made to understand things. The Manual eon* 
tained no special provisions for the training of the Railway Police. Instructors weie borrowed* 
from the Director o£ Public Instruction for ordinary school training* The intention m$ that 
at the end of 5 years the Police would possess literate men. 
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Sind. 

No. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak All Ilyder Ah was of opinion that there should he a 
training school at the headqnaiters of the railway district where recruits should be taught 
elementary law (Police Catechism) and t le Railway Act. 


Punjab. 

Mr, Farqnhar, Inspector- General, stated that all members of the railway police force 
went thiough a regular period of Gaining first in the oidmery course and then through the 
Central Investigating Agency. Personally he was very keen about headquart 1 r schools, re- 
gaining the curricu’um for which he had recently written *a note. He suggested that addi- 
tional instruetion should be imparted at headquarter schools, in railway forms and procedure 
■for all lanks. The s\ stem could be extended to if elude a special course in railway training, 

Mr Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that railway police officers went through 
the ordinary police training at Phillaur rnd on return were put through a course in the Central 
investigating Agency which included drill The men during this" course were attached to 
investigations. Constables unable to attend Phillaur weie gi\en instruction in elementary law 
and procedure in the Police Lines as recruits and subsequently attended •‘refresher'* courses of 
a months duration in the lines about every IS months. Subject to the training of probationary 
sob-inspectors in traffic duties, ride question £8, he considered that the present system was 
satisfactory. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

No. 

Khan Sahib Kan® Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police , Kohai, was of 
opinion that the ordinary system of training for one month at headquarters of the di&triet and 
the training imparted in the Police Training School at Phillaur coupled with training in 
traffic work as suggested was sufficient for railway police purposes. Experience was the best 
teacher. 


Question No . 33. — Rave yon a special detective staff' ? If so, describe its 
organization ? Do you consider this system likely to improve detection ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector' General of Police, stated that there was no special detective staff. 
He had given the matter a good deal of consideration and he would prefer a Kail way Branch 
in the Criminal Investigation Department itself with sub-inspectors and inspectors with 
railway experience who could be employed on investigation of railway cases instead of 
a separate detective force for railway work. 

Mr. Fegbie, Deputy Inspector- General, mentioned that all technical eases that were 
intricate required a whole-time man if they were to be sifted properly. A ^ small staff of 
expert investigators was required at headquarters of Superintendents o£ Police, to deal with 
specially technical and intricate cases, A staff consisting* of one inspector, two sub-inspectors 
and half a dozen good detective constables would probably suffice. 

Mr, Acock, Superintendent of Police, thought that each Superintendent should have his 
own detective force consisting of two or more sub-inspectors and a dozen constables — at 
least for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, Bom etime ago he had sent up proposals for 
such a staff but they had been rejected. 

Mr. Dell, Superintendent, Mailway Police , said that a ^detective staff should form 
part of the Railway Police. The men should be at the disposal ol the Superintendent, so that 
they could be sent out at once to take up eases involving an enquiry over several railways. 
In C * Section there was only one sub-inspector per police station ; he could not be sent 
away on special enquiries possibly involvin g journeys in Bombay or in Bengal. 

Mri Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent of Police, had fouiffi that the need for a Criminal 
Investigation Department staff was very great, A special detective staff might be attached 
to each section. They would be more easily obtainable under such a system than* if they 
were a part of the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Inspector Macleod was in favour of a special staff to form part of the Railway Police 
entirely separate from the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Mr* Sharps Superintendent, Mailway Police, stated that ^ a detective force was 
essential. He had been receiving letters from the railway, asking him to make special 
enquiries, but had not been able to comply with their request as he had not got the staff. 
Formerly* it was possible to hand such eases over to the Criminal # Investigation Department 
Now they were very short-handed and they would not send their man unless it yv&s really a 
special case. The Railway Police had to rely on their own men* He jwcuid prefer an 
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Impel la! Investigation force to a provincial force. If the Railway Police were maintained on 
a provincial basis the Railway Criminal Investigation Depart*? ent would also have to be on. a 
pmmeiil haris. The suggestion made in the Central Provinces that although, it was essential 
that the Rrilwav Police should be maintained on a provincial basis, yet there might be a Direc- 
tor-General of Sail way Police with the Government of I >dia who would have a staff of detective 
and investigating offices at his disposal whom he would depu»e to provinces for particular 
investigations just as the Criminal Investigation Department or the Director Intelligence 
Bureau did was not a had ilea provided that the) weie not different lorces. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khan at Nahi , Inspector Far rant , and Sub-Inspector Peary 
Shit a her, were in favour of the appointment of a special detective staff. 

Sub-Inspector Abdul Aziz , suggested that a detective sffiff <le«'gaated CiiminaPInvesti- 
galion Department, Government Railway Police, consisting of three sub-inspectors, five head 
constables and seventeen constables should be placed at the headquarters of the Supermten lent 
of Railway Police. Their duties would be to enquire into specially serious railway thefts or 
other important in\ estimations. 


Bombay. 

No. All the witness were of opinion that a special detective staff was an essential 
part of the Railway Police organization and should be provided. 

Mr. Robertson, Ins^c'or-General, regarded a special detective staff as an essential part of 
Railway Police organization. Tkeie was no such staff at present, nor weie facilities available to 
provide investigating officers with the special tr doing that would be required to make such 
a ctaff really efficient 

Mr. Holman , Deputy Inspector- General, Southern Range , stated that at present ordinary 
plain clothes men. who were given allowances were employed. 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Railway Police , Bombay , Barocla and Central India 
Riilway, was of opinion that such a staff was a primary essential fur preventing los» at 
loading, unloading aud transhipment yards. 

Mr. Austin , Deputy Sup a intend ent, stated that plain clothes men were deputed to 
watch booking windows. Criminals could not spot such men. 

Inspector Bird was in favour of a force of detectives. 

Madras. 

No. Important cases are taken up by the Criminal Investigation Department. 

Mr. Hanny nylon, Deputy Inspector-Gen ei al, Criminal Investigation Department, thought 
that such a force was unnecessary as the Criminal Investigation Department took up impor- 
tant esses. Mr. Thomas, Inspector-General, agreed. 

Mr. If indie, Superintendent, Railway Police, TricHnopoly, stated that Superintendents 
always had smart men who could be deputed for any special work while for really big cases 
there was the Criminal Investigation Department to draw upon. 

Inspector Doramvamy , seemed to favour the creation of such a force. 

Bengal. 

There is a special detective staff on the East Indian Railway which has been” in existence 
for about two years. It is not yet a permanent force. It consists of 1 inspector, 4? sub- 
inspectors and 20 constables. There are special rules framed by the Inspector- General 
controlling the working of this Department. Important cases are made over to it for 
investigation which it follows to whatever part of India it leads. 

There is a special detective staff on the Sealdah Section of the Eastern Bengal Railway 
consisting of 1 inspector, 4 sub-inspectors, 4 assistant sub-inspectors and 16 constables. 
The Department, which was created early in 1919 has proved a success. There is also a special 
detective staff on the Saidpur Section of the Eastern Bengil Railway consisting of 1 inspector 
5 sub -inspectors, 4 assistant sub-inspectors and 21 constables. 

Rules for the working of Detective Department of the Railway Police. 

1, Mules 1o he of General Application— Th&e rules shall apply to all Detective Departments of the Railwav 

Police. 

2. Function of Me Detective Department— The Detective Department is an investigating staff and not merely 
m advisory staff and shall investigate all cases of organized professional crime committed within the .-jurisdiction of the 
Railway Police made over to the Detective Department by the Superintendent 

Sneli cases shall ordinarily include important running train thefts from station yards, thefts from goods wagons 
and thefts of arms or any other case in which the Superintendent, Railway Police, considers the Detective Department 
- can he useful jy employed subject to the principles laid down m these rules. 

d. Selection op cases for Invest igation by the Detective Depart went . — In selecting cases for investigation by the 
Detective Department the Superintendent, Railway Police shall be careful to avoid making over to the Detective 
1 apartment more cases than the staff can reasonably be expected to investigate. ° 

i. Power of an Inspector of the Defective Department . — As an Inspector is an officer superior in rank to an 
officer in charee of a police-station, he is empowered to investigate a case occurring anywhere within the Rail way Police 
district to which he is aWacheffi * 
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5. Sub- Inspector of the Detective Department to be posted temporarily to the Railway Police-Station within 
whose jurisdiction the case occurred. — A sub-inspector not being: an officer superior in rank to* an officer in < hare;e c;f 
a police-station has not tMs power. When, therefore, a sub-inspector or officer of lower rank of the Detective 
Department is employed to investigate a case, the Superintendent shall, by an order in writing post the Sub- Inspector 
or officer of lower rank to the police station within whose jurisdiction the case occurred. 

8, Submission of Case Dianes. — 0 fficers of the Detective Department employed on the investigation of a case 
shall submit case diaries under the provisions of Section 112, Criminal Procedure Code. 

7. To whom Case Dianes are to be submitted and responsibility of the Detective Inspector for the investiga- 
tion. — The Case Diaries snail be submitted not to the circle officer but to the Detective Inspector placed m charge of cba 
investigation by the Superiuten lent, and the Detective Inspector concerned shall be entirely responsible" to tie 
Superintendent for the proper supervision and control over the investigation. 

8. Responsibility for preventive measures and action under Sections 109 and 110 , Criminal Procedure Code,— 
The Detective Department is not concerned with preventive measures under the above sections. The i espon^ibility for 
this rests with the circle and station officers. The detective staff shall not, therefore be employed on the collection of 
evidence for proceedings under Sections 109 and 110, Criminal Piocedure Code, 

9. Duties of the Detective Department and Station Police in connection with Proceedings under Sections Kid 
and jLlO, Criminal Procedure Code. — If during the investigation of a specific offence, the Detective Department is 
unable to obtain sufficient evidence to justify a charge sheet, bat evidence for proceedings either under Section 10 J or 
11 0, Criminal Procedure Code, is available, the Detective Department shall make over the papers of the case to the 
Circle Inspector who shall theieafter be responsible th*t proper u»e is made of the material collected by the Detective 
Department. 

10. Responsibility of the Detective Department for passing on information to the Station Police . — If in the 
course of tue investigation of a case the Defceetiv e Department receive information regarding the formation of new 
gangs, absconders, visits of suspected persons or intormauon regarding past occunences or any important information 
regarding crime or criminals um onnected with the case under enquiry, t »ey shall at on^e pasn the information on to 
the Circle Inspector, who shall theieafter be responsible tint proper use is male of the mfot > nation. 

11. Note to be kept of important information passed on to the Station Police —A brief note of all such 
information snail be made in a register to bo opened for the purpose in the Detective Department. 

12. Disposition List to be maintained by the Detective Inspector . — The Detective Inspector shall submit each 
day to the superintendent a brief note showing how each officer of the Department is employed. 

13. Officers not to be employed on duties other than those provided for m the Rules. — The officers of the 
Detective Department are not to be regarded as a reserve of officers. They are on no account to be ported to police- 
stations as station officers to fill temporary vacancies or to be employed on miscellaneous duties or on a»> work other 
than those laid down in the rules. 

14. Transfer of officers from the Detective Department.— No officer once appointed to the Detective Depa la- 
ment shall be transferred from the Department without the sanction of the Inspector-General. 

Misconduct or unsuitability for the wosk will be legal ded as sufficient justification for the removal of an officer 
from the Department subject to tbe sanction of the Inspector- General. No Detective Depaitment can become 
efficient if the officers are being constantly changed. 

15. Interviews m Jail. —Interview ing convicts in jail for the pun ose of obtaining informat.on regarding a case 
under investigation must be regarded as one of the most important duties of the Det ctive Department. 

18. List of convicts interviewed in Jail. — A list of convicts interviewed with the result should be maintained in 
the Detective Dej artment. 

17. Information to be on record in the Detective Department — The Detective Department shall maintain such 
lists and notes connected with the following records as may be necessary or useful to the officers of the Department 
but the maintenance of the reeoids and registers shall rest as usual with the Superintendent’s office. 

(1) Gang register of railway thieves. 

(2) History sheets of gang members and notorious railway criminals. 

(3) Register of release notices. 

(4) Register of unidentified persons, 

(5) District crime map, 

N.JB . — The arrest of absconders is primarily the duty of the station police and this responsibility must be enforced 
but it is necessary for the Detective Department to study the list carefully, as in many instances absconders 
are responsible for the commission of much crime. 

18. Registers to be maintained in the Detective Department , — The following registers shall be maintained in the 
Detective Department : — 

(1) Receipt and despatch book. 

(2) Confidential report book. 

(3) Card index of enquiry slips regarding foreign criminals. 

(4) Order book. 

(5) Disposition list showing daily how each officer is employed. 

(6) Card index of important absconders and notorious offenders wanted by the police, 

(7) Piles of the Criminal Intelligence Gazette. 

(8) Files of personal diaries. 

19. Lists to be maintained in the Detective Department , — Lists of the following should be maintained and kept 
up-to-date : — 

(a) List of |iotorious receivers of the bordering district. 

(5) List of important absconders in railway police cases. 

(<?) List of important border criminals addicted to committing crime on tbe railways*. 

{ft) List of persons interviewed in jail. 

( e ) List of stolen property in important railway cases. 

(/) List of important undetected cases in which professional criminals were suspected’ to be concerned. 

N. R. — Discrimination to be observed in preparing the lists , In preparing these lists discrimination should be 
exercised so as to keep the lists within reasonable limits. , Information is required only of important cases 
and names necessary for, the Detective Department to be familiar with if they are to he properly equipped 
for their duties. 1 

20. Superintendent to examine Detective Department Officers. — The 'Superintendent tmould frequently, examine 
the officers of the Department and satisfy himself that all officers of the Department are familiar with the contents of 
these lists and registers. 

60 H. D. * 
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b 21. Duties of Dead Constables. — Head Constables of the Railway Detective Department shall not be employed 
to investigate cases but should be freely employed on shadowing suspects in a case, looking up registers, making 
enquiries regarding the presence or absence of persons suspected m a case under investigation or making other rnlseeS 
l&aeous enquiries in connection with the case. If he is deputed to examine formal or unimportant witnesses he must 
sal'inii a case diary. 

22. Co-operation between the Railway Detective Department and the District DoUce.— The 'closest possible 
co-operation must be maintained between the Railway Police Detective Department and the District Police through 
whose jurisdiction the railway runs. District ciicle and station officers will be held strictly responsible that prompt 
assistance is rendered whenever asked for, and the district staff must unreservedly place at the disposal of the Railway 
Detective Department any information likely to be of assistance in the enquiry. All jealousy, friction and withholding 
of information must be strictly avoided. Any officer of the Railway Detective Department or of the district staff 
found guilty of refusal to co-operaic, wilfully withholding information, causing friction or in any way obstructing the 
investigation,;^ ill be liable to instant dismissal. All instances of disobedience to this rule jure at once to be reported to 
the Inspector- General through the Range Deputy Inspector-General. 


23. Cooperation with the Railway Staff .— Officers of the Detective Department will use their utmost endeavours 
to maintain friendly relations with the railway station staffs treating them on all occasions with courtesy and consi- 
deration. Their assistance will be invaluable in the investigation of railway crime. 

2k Responsibility of the Inspector .— 1 The Inspector m charge of the Detective Department will be held resoonsi 
We that rule S3 i** strictly observed and that his staff treat the heads of the Railway Department with proper resneef 
and !t shah be the dutj of the Inspector and his officers to pay their respects to and make the acquaintance of all heads 
oi Lxecntive Departments stationed at Howrah and Asansol or elsewhere on the line. 


25. Application for secret service money .— Applications for secret service money for the Detective Department 
s y° a f \ e addressed 'ey the Superintendent to tUe Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department 
Grants should be on as liberal a scale as possible. 5 v 


Assam, 

There is no special detective staff. 

The witnesses were of opinion that sueh a staff would improve detection. 

. pi- Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police, remarked that the results obtained bv the 
Criminal Investigation Department were far better than those obtained bv officers in the 
ordinary line which was principally due to their having no other duties, "in the Railwav 
Coiiee it was not possible to spare men for any considerable period for any special deputation 
A separate detective force of a few Sub-Inspectors with or without an Inspector mio-ht well he 
employed at each Railway head-quarters for the investigation of intricate_cases. “ 


Bihar and Orissa. 

On the East Indian Railway the special detective staff consists of four sub-inspectors 
and ten constables. The staff was sanctioned in 1919, but owing to shortage of men it has not 
been possible to employ the force on the duties for which they were intended. 

On the Bengal Nagpur Railway the sanctioned detective staff which consists of three 
sub-inspectors and ten head constables, has been in existence since 1915. 

On the Bengal and North-Western Railway the sanctioned detective staff consists of two 
sab-inspeetors and seven constables. 


The force was formed to replace train patrols or guards and their primarv'fdutv is “m 
regard to thefts from passenger trains, but they also deal with goods thefts, druo-giosr cheat- 
ing, pocket-picking , waiting hall thefts, obstructions on the line and thefts of railway material 
They do not as a rule investigate. J 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that the introduction of the system on the Benp-al 
Nagpur Railway and the Bengal and North-Western Railway had up to date given no mailed 
result. On the other hand, if specially selected officers and men were only employed and wer^ 
given special teaming as indicated in their reply to question 28 , the system wo uld undoubted I v 
improve detection. 

Mr. Macrae, Deputy Inspector-General , Crime and Railways, stated that the special 
detective staff was used mainly for detection. Investigation was done by the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department Where a special officer was required the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment could do all the special investigation work that was required. V 

Mr. Cool, Superintendent, Railway Police, Khar <j pur, did not consider tbalt the 
organisation of a special detective staff under Imperial control would be satirfaetorv but 
preferred a provincial staff, as an Imperial organization would mean loss of touch with the 
District-Police He did not approve of the suggestion of forming a Railway (Police Director 
of Criminal Intelligence with a staff of detectives whom he might place at the disposal of the 
provincial administrations. It would be difficult for such staff to keep in touch with the 
District Police and further the Imperial staff would not get the same assistance from the local 
Railway Police as they would if they were members of their own Police. The local Police 
would look upon them entirely as outsiders with whom they had no concern. There- would 
be a certain amount of jealousy, too, and there was danger in a force like that becoming isubor- 
drnate to the railway administration, which was a thing to be guarded against. The men he 

“■> -» 
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have had special training. To make the Department popular, the usual Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department allowances should be granted to the force. He had not seen any good work 
done by the existing force of two sub-inspectors and seven constables on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, but they worked directly under the Superintendent. 

Inspector louzdar Naram Kuar considered that the system was likely to improve 
detection, but that the present strength was insufficient. 


Central Provinces. 

Mr . Deigldon, Inspector* General of Police* stated that each Railway Police Section had 
one Detective Inspector. The assistance he gave improved detection. 

Mr . Hurst, Additional Superintendent of Police, Saugor, stated that this officer bad 
proved useful and the addition of an Indian. Inspector to each Section or Division would im- 
prove detection and show better results. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, considered that the system might be 
extended. 

Inspector Glackan thought that a staff consisting of inspectors, sub-inspectors, head 
constables and constables was likely to improve the detection of crime, 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqt and Sub-Inspector Baijnath Kaula agreed with Inspector 
Glackan, 

Detective Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan stated that he worked alone and had no staff. 
He did no inspection work but took up cases such as running train thefts from 1st and End class 
passengers, eases in which men travelled with bogus warrant, etc. In 19 EG he dealt with five 
or six cases, among them the Harda fraud case which took six months. In other provinces he got 
whatever assistance he required provided no responsibility attached to the officer who assisted him* 
Under his proposed system of having a Director-General of Railway Police each railway 
would have its own detective staff. For instance the Great Indian Peninsula railway which 
r m through four different provinces would have one staff for the whole railway and the four 
provinces. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspect or- General , Railway Police, stated that there was no 
such staff and he did not see any advantage therein. 

Rajputaim Police. 

Mr. Ashdown, Inspector-General, Railway Police, stated that there was no special 
detective staff, but five smart constables were employed to look out far pick-pockets and 
opium smugglers. He thought that it would be of advantage to have such a staff, but did 
not care for the idea of a Railway Criminal Investigation Department. 


No, 


Sind; 


iff. Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police , RameH, stated that a special staff wm 
very necessary. He would make over to it eases in which there was dispute about jurisdiction 
apd important oases which needed special men. He had experienced considerable! difficulty 
due to the question of jurisdiction which arose in the following way : for instance, a wagon 
pacing nut of Rotri yard would be checked at Meting and there would be wrongly passed 
with seals intact ; further on the seals would be found broken. The officer at Meting would 
start the enquiry and find that he had no reason to suspect that the theft was committed in 
his jurisdiction, and would proceed to Kotri where he would find that the seals were actually 
defective, but that no action was taken by the staff there. At this point trouble ensued as to 
Vfhetber the < occurrence ;took place at Kotri or not. 

Ins feet or Khm Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder Mi agreed and stated that the. duty of such 
a staff should, be to see that the travelling constables did their work properly and to bring to 
the notice of the Superintendent, Railway Police, where offences had been committed jointly 
by the Traffic officers and menials and Railway Police and other valuable information. 


Punjab. ' 

Mr A Farquhar, Inspector- G eneral, stated that he was a ^ great believer in a special 
detective staff. Police station house officers were always worried in their minds a s to what 
was happening in their own police stations when they were out on tourbut detective officers 
could follow up cases with no such uneasiness in their minds. The Central Investigating 
Agency was entirely free from that restriction'. The detective staff should be a Provincial 
Agency, as Indkwas far too big for an Imperial Agency. He thought that the general clear- 
ing houses which he recommended in reply to question 8 would be probably more efficient and 
manageable than any central agency for the whole of India, 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- General, stated that he had a Central Investigating 
Agency with an executive establishment of 8 inspectors, 4 sub-inspectors* 15 head constables 
and 50 foot constables. This force was directly under him and he had attached one of his 

s 2 
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itro inspectors to it in subordinate charge. All matters connected with crime were dealt 
with in the office of this agency which by means of analytical maps watched carefully the 
incidence of crime, issued pi ope r instructions to local officers and devised measures for preven- 
tion and detection. It aLo detai'ed skilled officers to assist local officers in working out 
important eases, that is, organized or special forms of crime and difficult ease& such as those 
with ramifications extending into two or more jurisdictions. It sent detectives to look out 
for pick-pockets, poisoners and other professional criminals and when crime became epidemic 
in any particular section of the line detailed a strong staff to tackle the situation. He had 
great hopes that 'his system would work well. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent, stated that if detectives were 
appointed and posted to v ork under the directions of station house officers and Sub-Divisional 
Officers, good 2 c suits might be obtained. 

Inspector Ghulam Da stair stated® that*the Central Investigation Agency was working 
well and there were great hopes of future improvement. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

No. 

Khan Sahib Dana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, was of opinion 
that there should be a special detective staff in each Railway Police District as recommended 
bv him in reply to Question 29 (b), He would like to have a Criminal Inve^igating Agency 
like that in the Punjab and thought they would have as many as 50 cases a Year to deal with 
in the North-West Frontier Province. The investigation of these cases would involve en- 
quires elsewhere- The assistance received from other provinces depended upon the officer 
concerned. 


Question No, 34 , — What are the arrangements in force for the prosecution of 
raihooy cases ? Are they satisfactory ? 

United Provinces. 

Mr, Kaye, Inspect or- General of Police, did not think that the arrangements in force for 
the prosecution of railway cases were very satisfactory, but it was very hard to devise any 
other system which wowld be more satisfactory as long as ea^es were not tried hv a separate 
Railway 'Magistrate. He had come to the conclusion that it would be more satisfactory to 
increase the number of Bailway Prosecuting Sub-Inspectors and to place them in centres where 
they would be called upon to do more prosecuting work* Prosecuting Sub-Inspectors were 
employed in A and C Sections but not in B Section. He would be inclined to abolish. 
Prosecuting luspectois for the B,ailway Police and increase the number of Prosecuting Sub- 
Inspectors* With Assistant Superintendents as sub-divisional Railway Police officers he would 
attach a Prosecuting Sub-Inspector to each sub-division. 

Mr. Beghie, Deputy Inspect or- General, thought that the arrangements Were on the whoV 
satisfactory, but the staff might jbe strengthened. He preferred a Prosecuting Inspector with 
a small staff of Suffilnspeetors. A great many railway cases were intricate and in practice 
a man with experience was wanted. A Sub-Inspector with a little training could do the 
ordinary prosecuting work but for technical cases an experienced man was required. 

Mr, Acock, Superintendent of Police, thought that the arrangements were satisfactory. 

Mr, Btil, Superintendent, Pailway Police, stated that the District Police Prosecutor 
helped the Railway Police in the prosecution of their cases. 

Inspector Madeod thought the present arrangements satisfactory. 

Mr, Sharpe, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Agra, stated that each railway police 
section had a prosecuting inspector. He advocated the addition of a Prosecuting Sub-Inspec- 
tor in his section as there was work for him and it did not infrequently happen that cases 
wait unrepresented owing to want of another officer. The District Police Prosecuting In-, 
specter had very little time to devote to railway cases. He did not understand ' the railway 
point of view and the difficulties that had to he contended with involving technical points, and 
had little interest in them. The Court Mohurnr in the Railway Magistrate's Court should not 
belong to the District Police, but should be provided by the Railway Police. 

Prosecuting Inspector Khairat NaU suggested that there should be at least two Prosecu- 
ting Sub-Inspectors in each section in addition to the Prosecuting Inspector and agreed with 
Mr, Sharpe's remarks egarding the Railway Magistrate's Court Mohurrir. 

Inspector Far ran stated that the system was not satisfactory. The Prosecuting In- 
spector attached to eph section only prosecuted such cases as he thought necessary, or was 
ordered by the Super! tendents to take up. If the Prosecuting Inspector did not attend, th$ 
District Prosecuting Bufe-Ihspector was responsible for the prosecution of the case, 

Inspector Pearey Shankcr stated that the existing arrangements were very unsatiefac-. 
%y and proposed that there should be one Prosecuting Sub-Inspector %i 'the headquarters -of. 
each ^division. • , • ’ . i * „ 
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Sul- Inspector Aidvl Aziz stated that the prosecution of cases was a Tory important 
facttr in the whole situation and recommended that there should bo one Prosecuting* Inspec- 
tor or Sub-Inspector for the railway police cases in each division. The present arrangements 
were not at all satisfactory. The Prosecuting Inspector only attended important eases ; 
otherwise the railway police cases remained at the mercy of the District Police Prosecuting 
Inspector who attended to them if he got time from his'own district cases. If he were unable 
to spare the time they remained unrepresented. 

Bombay, 

Mr* Robertson, Inspector- General, stated that there was a special staff of Prosecuting 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors who were as a rule graduates in law or qualified High Court 
Pleaders. The staff was composed of 1 Inspector and 2 Sub-Inspectors for the Great Indian 
Peninsula and Madras and Southern Mahiatta Railways and 1 Inspector and 1 Sub-Inspector 
for the Bombay, B$roda and Central India Railway. Asa rule only difficult or important 
cases were handled by the officers of the prosecuting staff:. 

Mr* Holman, Deputy Inspect, or-G enteral, Southern Range , considered the present arrange- 
ments satisfactory but thought that a separate Prosecutor for Bombay was now desirable. 

Mr, O’Brien, Superintendent , Railway Police, Bombay , Baroda and Central India Rail- 
way, thought the present arrangements satisfactory. Rule 785 o l the Bombay District Police 
Manual which directed that the Railway Company's solicitor should conduct the prosecution 
of offenders against the railway laws was no longer adhered to. The prosecution on such cases 
was conducted by police officers. 

Mr . Austin, Deputy Superintendent, stated that owing to the great increase in work 
due to the increase in crime prosecuting officers found if difficult to attend to all c ?ses in which 
their services were required. Bombay required a special prosecuting officer to deal with cases 
sent for trial to the Presidency Magistrate's Court and the Coroner's Court, 

Sub-Inspector Rege considered that the present staff was inadequate and stated that 
Bombay required a special officer. 


Madras. 

M*. Thomas, Inspect or- General of Police, was of opinion that there ought to be more 
prosecuting officers. Pour or five officers were wanted in place of the two now working. 

Mr, Harm yngton, Deputy Inspector- General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
that there was a separate prosecuting staff of 1 Inspector and 1 Sub- Inspector. The number 
-of Sub-Inspectors might be increased to two, otherwise the arrangements were satisfactory. 

Mu W indie. Superintendent, Railway Police 5 trichinopoly , was of opinion that the ar- 
rangements in force were satisfactory. 

Inspector Doraiswamy agreed. 


Bengal. 

In the outlying districts all the prosecuting work is done by the District Police 
prosecuting staff, but in Calcutta there are special prosecuting officers’ at Howrah and 
Sealdah. The Railway Superintendents were of opinion that the District Court prosecuting 
staff did not pay as much attention to their railway cases as they paid to district cases. 

Mr , Hyde , Inspector- General, was of opinion that this argument no longer held good now 
that both the Railway and District Police were under the Range Deputy Inspector-General, 

Inspector D. N* Mukherjee stated that there was a prosecuting Inspector and a Sub** 
Inspector at Howrah. There should be also a special prosecuting officer at AsansoL 

Mr, JEzechiel, Superintendent , Railway Police, Sealdah, stated that the Sealdah Court 
Inspector was originally intended for the prosecution of important railway cases all over his 
jurisdiction but his work in the Sealdah Court was so heavy that he could not get away. 
Another Inspector was required. 

Inspector S. C. Banerjee, of the Said pur Section of the Pastern Bengal Railway , stated 
that in place of the present Sub-Inspector a force of I Inspector, % Sub-Inspectors and I 
Assistant Sub-Inspector was required for the Saidpur Section 

Assam* 

There is one Sub-Inspector sanctioned for prosecuting railway cases* He has to attend 
21 different Courts and at times has to prosecute two or more important cases in different 
Courts at the same time, 

Mr, Giles, Superintendent, Railway Police, recommended the sanction of three more 
prosecuting officers to le attached to each Inspectors Circle. He was of opinion that a railway 
police officer experienced in prosecuting railway cases was more useful and more likely to be 
successful than a District Court Sub-Inspector who knew little or nothing of railway work, 
rules and practice. 
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The Assam Government was of opinion that the employment of a pleader by the Deputy 
Commissioner would probably be a better arrangement than an addition to the prosecuting 
staff, 

Inspector Eashmatnllah supported Mr. Giles 5 recommendation. 

Mr. Giles further suggested that a separate Magistrate was required for railway cases 
as the ordinary Magistrate had too much other work. This Magistrate should be located at 
some central spot. 


Bihar and Orissa, 

Ike Bihar and Orissa Government stated that Railway Police eases were ordinarily prose- 
cuted by District Police Court Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. In addition, and for the more 
intricate cases, a Prosecuting Inspector was sanctioned for the East Indian Railway Police, but 
as in practice, it was found practically impossible for one officer to devote much attention to 
the prosecution of railway cases in Courts scattered through the entire systetn, the appointment 
was to be replaced by the provision of three Prosecuting Sub-Inspectors, one for each division 
of the railway. With the provision of those officers it would he possible to provide for 
expert assistance to the district prosecuting staff in Railway Police cases, and in the more 
important cases the Railway Police prosecuting officer would be able to devote reasonable 
time and attention to the prosecution in Courts. The Bengal-Nagpur Railway and the Ben- 
gal and North-Western Railway had each been provided with a Prosecuting Inspector for 
similar duties. Should the change on the East Indian Railway prove successful in practice 
similar changes would probably be made on the Bengal- Nagpur Railway and the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway. With the provision of a technical prosecuting staff on the 
Hoes indicated above, to assist the district staff and concentrate attention on the more impor- 
tant cases, the arrangement for the prosecution of the railway cases would-be satisfactory. 

Mr. Cook , Superintendent, Railway Police , Ehargpur , stated that the present system 
under which the railway eases were conducted by the Prosecuting Officer of the Court in which 
they were tried was most unsatisfactoiy. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar described prosecutions as the weakest’ spot in the whole 
Railway Police administration. District Prosecuting Officers took little interest in railway 
cases. The Prosecuting Inspector sanctioned for the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
District would he of little use as he would only be able to look after one important case at a 
time. 


Central Provinces, 

Mr. Height on, Inspector-General of Police * stated that euoh Railway Police Section had $ 
Prosecuting Inspector. The work was done by Prosecuting Inspectors of the District 
Police, except in special and technical eases. This arrangement was not satisfactory. The 
only possible solution for improving matters was by increasing the number of Railway Prose- 
cutors but he was doubtful whether the work justified the existence of one in every district. 

Mr. Hursts Additional Superintendent of Police 3 Saugor, thought that a better arrangement 
would be to have all railway eases taken up by the railway prosecuting staff. A touring 
Railway Magistrate would also be a greatadvantage. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, and Inspector Sharif \Muhamad Khan* 
stated that the District Police Prosecuting Inspectors did not give the .same attention to railway 
cases as to their own. 

Inspector Glpc&cm agreed and stated ‘that an additional staff of at least two Railway Pro- 
secuting Sub-Inspectors would make matters more satisfactory. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar JS/aqi considered the arrangements satisfactory. 

Sub-Inspector Baijnath Kaula did not agree hut gave no reasons, 

Hyderabad* 

The Railway Police conduct the prosecution of all railway emeu whether .cognizable 
or non-qagnimble. Complaints are taken from railway officials and all the subsequent 
proceedings are taken in hand by * the Railway Police, Cases are tried in situ when the 
presence of many of the Company's servants from any station is necessary. 

Mr. "Crawford, Deputy Inspector- General, Railway Police, was of opinion that a Railway 
Travelling Magistrate was a desideratum, 

* 

Rajputamt. 

Mr. AshdmD') In&pectar- General, Railway Police, stated that the majority of oases in 
the jurisdiction of the Rajputana Railway Police were tried by the one*. Railway Magistrate, 
benee the Police Prosecuting Inspector was not at the disadvantage ha often laboured under 
in the United. Province? system. He had found R a great, convenience to have a special 
Railway Magistrate, but pointed out that it was rendered necessary by the peculiar eircum,-. 
Bfe^ees of the Rajputana lines, as the Magistrates in Native State? had no* jurisdiction m 

Iks railways. 
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Sind, 

There is one Police Prosecuting Inspector for the Sind Railways. 

Mr. Barker , Superintendent , Railway Police, Karachi, was of opinion that the system 
was satisfactory, but two Sub-Inspectors instead of one were required to assist the Inspector. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ah Ryder Ali was of opinion that the system was’ 
satisfactory. 


Punjab. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- General, stated that a Court Inspector was attached to the 
Centra! Investigation Agency and supervised the preparation of cases for trial, A touring 
Court Inspector prosecuted important eases away from headquarters and the remaining cases 
were prosecuted m Courts by the prosecuting staffs of the civil districts concerned* These 
arrangements were satisfactory. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent stated that there was only oft* 
Court Inspector for the whole of the Punjab Railway Police, who could not cope with the 
whole prosecution work of the province. Hence station house officers of the Railway Police 
helped District Court Inspectors in the prosecution^ of railway cases. The practice was 
satisfactory. 

Inspector Ghulam Dasigir agreed with Khan k Bah ad u r~ Abdul Hakim* 

North-West Frontier Province. 

There are no special arrangements in force for the prosecution of railway cases which 
devolves on the prosecuting staff of the District Police in each district. 

Khan Sahib Rana Talia Muhammad Khan } Superintendent of Police > Kohai, stated that 
the system had not . worked satisfactorily. The District Police Prosecuting staff had not the 
time to devote to Railway Police cases and did not understand technical railway cases involving 
the examination of railway records and railway methods of working. In important cases of 
this nature he always deputed a Railway Police officer to assist in the prosecution. There 
should! be a separate Prosecuting Sub-Inspector for the Railway Police. Railway cases were 
considered unimportant. He had known cases fail for want of proper prosecution. 

Mr* lomkw, Inspector- General, considered that one Prosecuting Sub-Inspector for the 
Railway Police was sufficient.' 


Question No. 35. — The Railway Police are at present organized on a protein™ 
cial bams. Would any other system of organization in your opinion 
be an improvement on this , e.g., (a) imperialization % (b) an organization 
which would take the railway system as the unit and make the Superm* 
tendent of Police for most purposes the head of a Railway Department* 
(c) a system under which the Railway Police were amalgamated with 
the District Police . 


United Provinces. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General of Police* was of opinion that the organization mast he 
on the provincial basis.. 

Mr. Begbie, Deputy Inspector- General, thought that of the three suggestions advanced 
for improved organization of the Railway Police — and that improvement was necessary would 
hardly be seriously contested — suggestion (5) offered the best chance of success. He did not 
favour pure imperializatioiq as considerations of language and divorce from close co-operation 
with District Police administration appeared to militate against any possible advantage which 
might be secured* by such a reform. The subordinate police whether in the railway or in the 
districts must remain a provincial organization and therefore pure ixnperialization was impracti- 
cable. He did not consider that it would be advisable to amalgamate the Railway Police 
with the District Police* It would mean splitting up the Railway Administration into 
innumerable water-tight compartments* far more so even than under the existing organization 
and any existing continuity of investigation would entirely disappear,- On# of the chief causes 
of complaint against the present organization was this very division of charges and the conse- 
quent absence of any continuity over a particular railway system. This would be multiplied 
a hundredfold if amalgamation with the District Police wet# to be adopted. A further 
argument against the suggestion was that the Superintendent of the District Police was so 
overburdened ,witk criminal s and .political work that he wotdd never have the time to devote 
attention to Railway Police iwotk,* This objection couldmothe met by giving fafei m addi- 
tional Assistant for Raff way, Police work. His responsibility would remain and the result of 
any such atnalgamatton would inevitably; he. deerm^d. effioieney in all feraaches of police work. 
There only remained, suggestion (5) as- the only possible alternative ho the existing system. 
He tad sudied Mr, Ross 1 notes on the-.rem^aniiati^n of the Government Railway Police 
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and agreed generally that the proposal offered a reasonable prospect of improved working* 
The Kail war Police undoubtedly suffered at the present time from the disadvantage of having 
no representative with the Government of India. As a result essential matters such as 
expansion of the force due to growth of the railways were turned down because they were 
handled by provincial In spec tors- General who naturally enough viewed such demands from a 
purely departmental attitude and were strictly limited by considerations of the increased 
expenditure on Police as a provincial entity. An Inspector- General of Railway Police in touch 
with the Government of India would at any rate not be hampered by such considerations and 
as an expert in Ms own line would stand a reasonable chance of puling through such proposals. 

In other matters connected with the administration of the Railway Police he would be an expert 
adviser to the Railway Board for fulfilling similar functions to those discharged by the 
Inspector-General of Forests. He would be responsible for seeing that Government Railway 
Ponce work was co-ordinated throughout India, but would not interfere with matters of 
internal administration between Deputy I nspectors-G eneral of Railway Police Circles and 
Provincial Inspectors- General. If Deputy Inspe* tors-General of Railway Police Circles were 
placed in the same relationship to Provincial Inspe* tors-General as Range Deputy Inspectors- 
General were, he did not think there would be any cause for friction. As regards the 
administration of the Government Railway Police over a particular railway system* 
he thought Mr Ross* scheme would certainly effect continuity of criminal administration, 
the absence of which was the chief difficulty in the present system. If simultaneously 
a general Railway Police Manual were to be introduced to secure uniformity of working 
and measures adopted to improve the supervising staff (i. e. 3 Divisional Inspectors) and 
the training of the rank and file, he was convinced that a vast advance would be secured 
in Railway Police efficiency. 

Mr. Acock, Superintendent of Police, was of opinion that the real cause pf the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs was the failure of the railway authorities 
to enforce responsibilities on subordinate railway officials in the matter of thefts and 
pilferages and this might be traced to the terms of the Risk notes. They were so much 
in favour of the railway and so little in that of the public that an examination would show 
that the railways had to pay a small porrion only of the actual amount of merchandise 
stolen or pilfered. The only railway officer who got really agitated was the head of the 
Claims Department when thefts became heavy. Other Departments — Traffic, Locomotive, 

E ngmeerinsr all treated crime with perfect equanimity. Gazetted railway officers did not 
ordinarily obstruct the Government Railway Police in their efforts to prevent and detect 
crime, but the ordinary railway officers shewed no enthusiasm in this respect. There was 
an immense inertia to be overcome and the Government Railway Police had to prove 
their case up to the hilt before the ordinary railway officer would move and sometimes 
more than prove it. This reacted on the whole organization. Until the ordinary railway 
man was made to realize that his own officers were determined to put down crime at ail 
costs there was no hope of an improvement, however much the Government Railway Police 
might be improved and strengthened. Railway officers had told him that they preferred 
, to pay claims rather than to have the Police interfering in the sroo&s sheds. It was well- 
known and was admitted that in India it was exceedingly difficult for the Police (1) first 
to work out cases, (&) secondly to prosecute them successfully without dabao . In the 
railway the Government Railway Police had little or no dabao and therefore had the 
greatest difficulty in getting evidence and getting the witnesses to stick to their statements. 
In the case of thefts from parcels, thefts from wagons in the yards, thefts from goods 
sheds in which the railway men were concerned it was impossible to get evidence except of 
railway men who, even if willing to give it, were very susceptible to pressure from interested 
parties. If crime was heavy the blame was put ou the Government Railway Police. For 
these reasons he thought that the present system was unworkable and considered that on 
some selected railway the Police should be made a Railway Department from the Superin- 
tendent downwards as an experiment. If that were done the railway would itself be-* 
responsible and railway officers would have to decide whether to support their Police* 
or the dishonest Station Master who made more in a month than his District Traffic 
Superintendent. Mr. Ross* system was an excellent one, but the language difficulty would 
have to be disposed of. An Imperial bead was most important at the present moment. 
The Superintendent had no friends at all. If the charge were too big for one man, two. 
Inspectors -General might be appointed. But in his opinion the Imperial Inspector-General 
could only deal with general problems, for instance, whether an increase in staff was 
necessary. It would be his business to move Government in the matter. 

Mr. Bell , Superintendent, Pail way Police , thought that Mr. Ross* scheme was 
an improvement on the present system. It might be merely shifting the points of friction 
but there would not be so many points and there would not be so many long arguments about 
place of registration of a case between the Railway Police of different provinces, as directly 
a dispute arose it would be handed up to the Inspector-General of Railway Police who, with 
Jffis professional knowledge, would see at once which officer was in the wrong and deal with 
the matter severely* At present absurd arguments against accepting a case 1 were sometimes 
raised, as officers knew that there was ho central authority to decide between the claims of; 
the two provinces. What was wanted was some senior officer to take over Railway Police 
work and make It uniform all over India and to represent matters connected therewith lo^ 
ttw Government of India in the Railway Department*, , . , - 
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Mr. .Sharpe t, Superintendent, Railway Rolicc , Agra, stated that be was in favour 
of I m penalization. He did not think that Im penalization would kill co-opera t ion between 
the . Railway Police and the District Police. It was a fact that fur toe purpose of Kail wav 
Police work, the co-operation of the District Police was more impoitant than the co-operation 
of the Police in other provinces, but 11 he thought that Imperialization w r, uld jve ju J ice the 
chances of co-operation between the District Police and the Railway Police, he would not 
recommend it. 

^Prosecuting Inspector Uicnrai JSati was in favour of Imperial izat ion in view of the 
special features of Railway Police work. Padh railway, whether covering one \ rovince or 
more, should ha\e one or more Superintendent, as the requirements of the case demanded. 

Inspector Far rant was in favour of Imperialization, as at present, under the provincial 
system, the Railway Police ex} enerced a certain amount of difficulty m dealing with oilier 
provinces. Enquiries at times led them into other provinces and they never any assistance 
there. If the Railway Police were imperialized, they would h «ve one head over the whole 
foice who would be able to secure co-operation between the different provinces At present 
there was practically no co-operation between the District Police and the Railway Police 
and he did not think that matters would be wo ne if the Railway Police were imperial! zed. 
Further, the Deputy Inspector-General for Railways would be in touch with the provin dal 
Inspeciors-General, and at any rate as much co-operation as was being received now would 
be obtained under the proposed scheme 

Sub-Inspectors Abdul Aziz and Pearey Skun/cer were in favour of Imperial szation. 

Bombay, 

Mr* Robertson , Inspector-General of Police , said in his written evidence that there were 
four systems of general organization contemplated in the question : (1) Provincial, (2) Imp-rial, 
(3) Railway Departmental, and (4) District by district. Organisation under (4) would pro- 
duce chaos. No. (3) was not suited to the condition of the country. It was largely the pre^ige 
attached to a Government) servant that enabled the police to discharge their dtuy. The official 
position that State employ gave would be entiiely absent in the Railway service. He doubled 
whether the high officers in the Railway Department were piepared to undertake the multi- 
farious duties that devolved upon the higher supervisory officers of the Peace Department. 
The choice was mainly between the Imperial and Provincial control. He could see little 
advantage in the Imperial system except for uniformity of practice in certain matters It 
was qnite certain that Provincial Governments would ret use to pay for any Police organiza- 
tion that they did not directly control and administer. Imperial control meant Imperial 
debit. With the Railway Police controlled by the Government of India and paid from 
Imperial sources the District Police would lose all incentive to co-operation and the Railway 
Police would lose the assistance without which they could not work successfully. The 
necessary decree of co-operation could be ensured only if the Railway Police were organize! 
on a provincial basis under the control of the provincial Inspector-General who was also the 
head of the District Police. In his view any half end half system such as that in which 
the Railway Police would be organized pro vinci ally but controlled imperially did not represent 
practical polities. With the provincial system much could be done in the direction of 
uniformity by conferences and informal meetings of controlling officers. 

In his oral evidence he said that what was really wanted was a Director-General of 
Crimes and Intelligence for the whole of India. t here should be a central bureau of crimes 
and information which would have no executive authority. It might have a number of 
expert detectives on its staff who would be available to go anywhere they were required and 
j . o advise local officers when any special form of crime took place, but its main function would 
foe to obtain and systematize information. 

Mr. ffolmariy Deputy Inspector- General, thought that the provincial organization was the 
only possible one. He did not think one Police Manual for the whole of India would be 
possible because the local conditions were so different. The imperial officer, however, suggest- 
ed below might lay down uniform rules after experience had been gained. The efforts 
of the different Railway Police in different provinces required co-ordination. For instance, 
there was no uniform system in connection with surveillance of suspects from one province 
to another. Also the systems of registration of offences by the Railway and District Police 
differed in the various provinces. He proposed a Director of Railway Police for the whole 
of India located at Simla. His duties would be to co-ordinate systems in different provinces 
and collect and disseminate information having particular reference to Railway Police work. 
There should be a separate Depity Inspector- General for Railways iu Bombay be - ’e there 
was too much work for the Range Deputy I nspectors-General . He had 9 I ~ * 

2 Railways to control. 

In his written ev ‘deuce he said that the only improvement he could sug 
appointment of a Director of Railway Police for the whole of India. Such p 
ensure uniformity of methods. He would also be responsible for the collection 
tion of information, lie would not interfere in the internal economy of the fo 

Mr. O’Brien, Superintendent, Bailway Police, Bombay, Barodi an 
Bailie iy, was not in favour of any other system except the provincial one. 
a provincial Deputy Inspector-Geueral o£ Railway Police- 
60 H. D. 
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Madras. 

Mr. Thomas, Inspector- General of Police, was opposed to the idea of imperialization. He 
stated that the question of d hided responsibility would have to be faced. A If there was a 
separate organization of the .Railway Police working under Imperial control it would have 
nothing to do with the Government of Madras. He did not know what would happen in a 
case where the co-operation of the District Police was found necessary in such a scheme. The 
two forces would have a separate scale of pay and separate terms of enlistment. There would 
no longer be any interchange between the District and the Railway Police which he considered 
very necessary at times. Railway crime was almost entirely ’District crime. The present 
system had worked well in Madras. There was no need for a separate Deputy Inspector- 
General of Railways in Madras. Railway Police work was a light matter and the Deputy 
Inspector - G cneral, Criminal Invt stigation Department, could easily find time for both 
Railways and Criminal Investigation Department. There were on an average only 7 VO crimes 
a year and if dacoity, muider and robbery which did not belong to the Railway Police were 
subtracted crime was negligible. There might he an organization for groups of railways, 
e, g., for Bombay and Madras, for dealing with long distance cases. 

Mr. Hannyngton, Deputy hi specf or -General of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
did not think that imperialization would work well. Regaidmg (b) he thought that this was 
even a worse arrangement as the Police Officer would then be under the Agent who was not 
a Police Officer but the head of a Company. To revert to (c) would be going back to $0 
yeais and the adoption of a system which had been rejected as unsatisfactory. 

Mr. IV incite, Superintendent, Pailway Police , Trichinopoly, thought that as far as the 
South Indian Railway was concerned it was advisable that the Railway Police organisa- 
tion should coincide with toe railway system. He was entirely opposed to the amalgamation of 
the Railway Police with the District Police.. He had no objection to the adoption of a uniform 
Police Manual for Railway Police work in India. He had never had trouble with foreign 
railways or junctions. 

Inspector Dor aiswamy was of opinion that imperialization was worth trying. He thought 
that the Police of each province would co-operate more heartily than they did now. At 
present there was difficulty in getting prompt replies from other provinces. 

Bengal. 

Mr. Hyde, Inspector-General of Police, said that he preferred to have an enlarged special 
Detective Stall rather than any form of imperialization because of the two railways with which 
the Bengal Police were concerned, the Eastern Bengal Railway was entirely under the Bengal 
Police and only a small portion of the East Indian Railway was in Bengal, so there was only 
one provincial boundary. He thought that by adopting imperialization there would be no co- 
operation between the Railway Police and the District Police as the two forces would be under 
two maste* s. Even if there were a Superintendent for each Railway with an Assistant Super- 
intendent under him w Diking entirely within a particular province the Superintendent of 
Police of the District would be a provincial man and the Superintendent of Police of the Rail- 
way Police would be an Imperial man. The District Police officers would he disinclined to co- 
operate with the Railway Police officers. The Imperial Inspector- General of Railways 
would have no control over the District Police. According to the present system the promo* 
tions were all on one cadre. The Deputy Inspector-General could stop the promotion of the 
District Police Sub-Inspector as well as that of the Railway Police Sub-Inspector. There were 
many eases in which Bengal Police officers had gone as far as Bombay but none had ever 
mentioned that they had experienced any difficulty in getting the assistance of the local police. 
If the Railway Police were amalgamated with the District Police the police station would 
either have to he on the railway or close to a railway station and the jurisdiction of thanm 
would have to be revised. He had found that it was the general experience of police officers 
on the railway that a great deal of time was taken up in replying to railway officers about 
cases. The District Superintendent of Police could not possibly spare the time for that and the 
railway would at once become discontented and say that the Superintendent of Police was pay- 
ing no attention to railway cases. He thought that a certain amount of good would be obtained 
by 6 ordering that all running train thefts should be registered both in the local thana and in the 
railway thana so as to give the District Police some interest in the working out of a case once 
it was localised. He did not appreciate any system in which the Superintendent of Police 
would become for all intents and purposes the bead of a Railway Department and he did not 
think that any Superintendent of Police in Bengal would work under these conditions. It 
would mean that the Railway Police Superintendent would be under the Agent for all purposes 
ix* opt for discipline in which ease he would be under an Imperial Inspector-General at Simla, 
The same difficulties about co-operation between the Railway Police and the District Police 
would still remain, 

Mr. Bradley, Superintendent, Pailway Police , Howrah, thought that the provincial system 
was preferable to the imperial, [b) and (c) we.e impracticable. The Range Deputy Inspector- 
Geneial was not only an inspecting officer but co-ordinated the work of the Railway and the 
District Police and it would be a great loss if his control were removed. District Superinten- 
dent? would not give the same assistance without his supervision. Asked how it would do to 
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appoint a Superintendent for each railway system witli Assistants working under him within 
piovineial limits he was of opinion that the authority of the Assistant Superintendent would 
not he sufficient. If the Railway Police became a department of the railway there was a risk 
that tie Railway would try to make the Police do things which they should not do, t»e , to take 
up ro -''-cognizable eases, etc.; — they might try to make use of the police report as a reason for 
not paying claims. 

J/\ E zee hi el, Superintendent, Pailuay Police, Sealflah , was of opinion that none of the 
three systems suggested would work. Existing arrangements could not be improved except 
possibly by putting all the Railway Police in one province under one Deputy Inspector- 
General. Railway work was not neglected by the Range Deputy Inspector- General but 
the Railway Police wa» looked upon as a sort of seventh wife. Districts got preference. The 
Railway Police was the dumping ground for all men who do not do good work in the districts. 
With a separate Deputy Inspector- General, the Railway Police would no longer be a 
dumping ground. 

31 r. Fanner, Superintendent of Polite, 24-Parganas, stated that professional railway 
thie;es> were themselves imperial] zed. They did non require local knowledge like the 
ordinary burglar but could carry on their trade on any train, and when one place became 
worked out or too hot for them they moved on to fresh ground For this reason an imperi- 
alized police detective force seemed necessary to cope with this class of criminals. On the other 
hand mi imperialized Railway Police force would be still more indifferent to the requirements 
of the District Police than were the present Railway Police. As it was, the Railway Police did 
not co-operate with the District Police in preventing crime. It would he a mistake to make the 
Superintendent of Railway Polite the head of the Railway Department as the railway employees 
were to a very large extent responsible for much of the petty ciime and pilferages and if too 
closely associated with the Railway Administration, the Superintendent of Police would find it 
very difficult to check this form of crime if it interfered with railway interests in obtaining 
labour, etc. Moreover this would lead to less co-operation with the District Police. He was in 
fas our of amalgamating the Railway Police with the District Police with this reservation that 
there should be a strong Imperial Detective Staff which would automatically take op the investi- 
gation of all running train thelts and missing goods cases. The officers of this staff would have 
to be specially trained to be cognizant with the leading train thieves of every province. Ordinary 
crimes &ueh as thefts and burglaries in station godowns and coolies 1 ’ quarters should be investi- 
gated by the officer in charge of the district police station concerned. Assistant Sub-Inspec- 
tor^ should be kept at existing xailway police stations to record information and to hand it on 
either to the local police station or to the detective staff. Constables for patrolling work at 
stations should be supplied from local police stations the staff of which would have to be 
strengthened accordingly. As regards constables travelling on running trains a specially 
trained staff was required for this purpose of district constables whose training would include 
their being taught to identify the bad characters on the stretch of line to which they would be 
deputed. In addition to these men the special detective staff should have constables deputed to 
travel in trains to look out for railway train thieves. 

Mr. Cook, Putrid Magistrate, Midnapur , would amalgamate the Railway Police with th® 
District Police. Most of the crime was running train theft and theft from yards. All the 
stolen property went into the District Police jurisdiction. Railway Police officers had no author- 
ity in the district. There was the enquiry slip system but it was not so effective as having 
both forces under one head. There would not be any less co-operation between the Railway and 
the amalgamated Police force. He never saw the Superintendent of Railwav Police except at 
the Club. The present system led the Railway Police to look upon themselves as a separate 
force, I m penalization would lead the Railway Police to look on themselves as a superior body 
which would not tend to co-operation. He did not recommend the transference of the Kharg- 
pur section of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway to the Bengal Police, although the District Magis- 
trate would take moie interest in railway crime but for the feeling that lie was fc butting in 39 
which was strong where the Railway Police 'were under another Government. 

Mr. Prentice , Phtnd Magistrate , 24-Parganas, supported Mr. Farmer but would have a 
Bub-Inspector as the officer who would decide whether a case should be taken up by Railway 
Police or District Police. All eases of theft of railway propeity should go to the District Police, 

Inspector S. C. Banerje* of the Saidpur Section of the Eastern Bengal Pailway said that 
at present the Inspector-General could not spare the time to look into the working of the Rail- 
way Police but an Imperial Inspector- General would be able to do so. The co-operation of the 
District Police would not be lost by such an arrangement. 

Assam, 

The Assam Government mentioned that at present the organization was on the basis of 
t he railway system. They considered that the Assam Bengal Railwav south of the Meghna 
eborid be handed over to Bengal In Dacca and Myraensinsrh Districts t&ree police forces 
were at present employed (I) Assam Railway Police on Assam-Bengal Railway, (2) Bengal 
Railway Police on Eastern Bengal Railway, (3) Bengal District Police. 

Mr. Pandas, Puspect or* General of Police, stated that the Police Commission recommended 
that the boundaries of the Railway Police and the province should be conterminous, but they 
made two exceptions one of which was that the Assam Bengal Railway should be under Assam, 
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This arrangement had been found quite convenient except in policing two small branch line& 
which lay noith of . Dacca and M}mensingb. In this area there were three sets of Police. 
Government had informed him that they would like the>e two branch lines north of the 
Meghna to be taken over by Bengal, but the Chief Commnsioner was quite prepared to consider 
the larger question of having the organization on a provincial basis, u e., that Assam should 
take over the Assam-Bengal Railway from Harishpur and also take over the 
Eastern-Bengal Radway in Goalpara district. He thought that it would be better to 
leave the Eastern Bengal Railway to Bengal and for the Assam Government to take over 
the Assam-Bengal Railway except the portions named above. It might be more logical shat 
as practically the whole of the Eastern Bengal Railway was in'Bengal Districts that the 
police officer in charge of the Assam-Bengal Railway should be a Bengal officer rather than 
an Assam officer. The Criminal Investigation Department had not received much assistance 
from the Railway Police in spite of the fact that that was one of the points on which the 
Police Commission based their recommendation that the Criminal Investigation Department 
and Railways should be run by the same Deputy Inspector-General. 

Mr. Ballulay , Superintendent of the Criminal Investigation Department , stated that he 
had secured assistance from the Railway Police whenever he had asked for it, but it was not 
necessary for the two departments to be under the same head in Assam. 

Mr. Gilts , Superintendent , Railway Police , mentioned that none of the three system 8 
suggested would be quite satisfactory, I m penalization bad disadvantages which it would be 
difficult to oveicoroe, one of the most impoitant being the language question. He would 
like the railway system to be the unit. For police purposes the whole of the main line from. 
Chittagong to Tinsukia with all its branch lines (except the Bhairab-Mymen singh line with 
its branches which were difficult of access by rail from the main Assam-Bengal Railway line 
and were more easily administered by the Superintendent, Government Railway Police, 
Said pur, Bengal) should be under the Superintendent, Railway Police, Chittagong. The 
Railway Police Superintendent could not be a member of the railway staff and should not be 
under the^control of the Agent, Manager or other tailway authorities. 

Mr. Giles mentioned that the Agent, Assam-Bengal Railway, in writing to the Depn*y 
Inspector-General of Police, Rajshahi Range, Bengal, on 3rd March 1919, stated that he did 
not consider it advisable to transfer the portions of the Assam-Bengal Railway svrietn lying 
within the civil districts of Mymensingh and Dacca to the Superintendent of Railway Police, 
Eastern Bengal Railway, Saidpvu*. Fie was in favour of transferring the Police administration 
of the whole Assam-Bengal Railway to the Bengal Police, his reasons being — (1) The mobt 
populated portion of the Assam-Bengal Railway system fell in Bengal ; (&) the headquarters 
of the Railway were at Chittagong in Bengal ; (3) the Inspector- General of Police, 
Assam, could not make frequent inspections or keep in touch with the headquarters of the 
Railway Administration, (I) he thought better recruits and more experienced police officers 
coaid be obtained irqBengal. He also added that greater development of the Assam-Bengal 
Rail way in the future would occur south of Badarpur in Dacca and Mymensingh Districts in 
Bengal and between Chittagong and Akyab in Burma. 

The Superintendent of Railway Police, Saidpur, advocated in 1919 that the branches 
within the civil districts of Mymensingh and Dacca should be under Eastern Bengal Railway 
Police on account of the influx of criminals from Bihar and upcountry. Colonel Cameron, 
Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, wrote in reply to the I nspeetoi-General of Police, Assam, 
suggesting that the whole of the Dacca portion of the Railway should be transferred to 
Chittagong jurisdiction and the rest of the metre-gauge placed under the Superintendent of 
Railway Police, Saidpur, which was approved by the Personal Assistant to the Inspector- 
General of Police in his letter dated the 19th August 1919. 

Inspector Syed Hash matullah was of opinion that impcrialization^ would be an 
improvement on the present system as the present Inspector- General of Police could hardly 
take any special interest in the Railway Police, 

Inspector Uptndia Chandra Deb thought that the present system could not be improved. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government was of opinion that the present organization wa* the 
most efficient combined with economy. It ensured the maximum co-operation with the District 
Police, a matter vital to the detection and prevention of crime, compatible with the organi- 
zation ot the Railway Police force as a separate unit. The inclusion of the different railway 
systems in the province under the respective Range Deputy Inspectors-General would further 
strengthen co-operation. The proposal (J) was quite impracticable. For obvious reasons 
the separation of the Railway Police from railway control was a vital matter. I he organi- 
zation of the Railway Police as a department cf a railway system would weaken Govern- 
ment control which if was essential should be fully maintained, and would lead to complete 
pleavage with the District Police, and a corret ponding loss^ of efficiency. The other arrange- 
ments suggested would tend to weaken co-opei'ation, while complete amalgamation of the 
Railway Police with the District Police would, on the other hand, unnecessarily split up the 
force, lead to confusion in the number of Superintendents the railway authorities would 
t ave to refer to, and would result in the loss of such technical knowledge as the Railway 
police now possessed, and consequent loss of efficiency. 



3L » Jfa'ra*, Be; tifp I *\> * ef«r-G I'nerrl, fr/*e>e:l h> ett/igathh Department, said that 
thonuL impel irhzplion nnad.t ir.ean letter ad.rii istiuVon the Ions of touch with the DLtiict 
Relic" h’ji ied trs be vital. The idea of the Railway Police being under the Range Deputy 
Ins] color- General was largely bas^d on tlnP belief At present the Railway Polbe in Bihar 
had not very much to complain about lack of co-op cation, although things weie not as satis- 
factoiy Sb they might be. It seemed, lv*we\er, that Impel ialization would r lake the cleavage 
much greater, ah hough tin 1 idea of Jmp^rhdkutem v.:*g very fascinating “ There are obvious 
difficulties when you are running a lice in another jnnsdkiion.^ 

Mr. Tz'ci" 7 , &i peshiietsie/J, Pt^duay P*>ltc>', Put. it?, considered that the present system 
of organic »ti n vus the most sati&faelmy, but wva’d prefer to have the Railway Police under 
the Range Deputy Inspector- Geneial, as there woffid le more co-operation between the Railway 
Police and the District Police, 

JL\ CujI . St'junufatJt ht 3 Pa : lv'ay Vohre, Kit tnjpvr, was not in favour of any of the 
three suggevL uns. He preferred Range control toctntiol K the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment (because with a Range Deputy Inspector-General in charge there was a better chance of 
getting goo 1 men drafted into the Railway Police from the ranges), but would prefer a 
special Deputy Inspeotor-Genejal for Railways to either, because the Range Deputy Inspector- 
General Lad imith woik to do and was not inclined to look upon the Railway Police as of 
very much importance so far as Range work was concerned. As regards separation from 
the District Police, he asked what it was proposed to do on the occasion of strikes and 
disturbances wktre the railways were attacked or when it was desired to put armed guards 
on bridges. TV ith reference to the recent strike in Howrah, it would be a snore satisfactory 
solution if the Bengal Government controlled their own railway line, espf cially in the case 
of strikes. Experience in the past had shewn tliat internal disturbances had resulted in the 
railways being attacked, and the Distrbt and R ml way Police should be under the same control. 
The Inspector-General, Bihar and Orissa, had proposed the transfer of the Howrah-Kkarg- 
pur line to the Bengal Police in consequence of recent trouble at Howrah and he had recom- 
mended to him that 1 he other section should be added. 

Bahi P. D< Mis ra s Deputy Supei intend eat, considered that the present system was 
satisfactory. He suggested that tne Supeiintendent of Railway Police might be authorized to 
punish and re waul the watch and ward staff. 

Inspector Indcr Sot Sac /tar preferred the present provincial system. Im penalization would 
greatly weaken the co-operation between the Railway and the District Police. He was not 
in favour of amalgamation with the Distiict Police for reasons given in reply to Question 
IS. To put the Railway Police under the Railway by making the Superintendent the head of s 
Railway Department was out of the question. 

Inspector Fauzdar Karat a Knar was of opinion that Impexialization would be a better 
system than the present one* 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Deighion, Inspector- General of Police, stated that the present system"’ was most 
suitable. He agreed with the suggestion made by the Deputy Inspector-General, Crime and 
Railways, that it would be desirable to have a senior Railway Police officer attached to the Rail- 
way Board in a position somewhat analogous to the Director, Intelligence Bureau, who would 
be responsible for securing uniformity of procedure in the Railway Police throughout India. 
Such an appointment would result in the Railway Police carrying weight with the Railway 
Administrations. Such an officer, however, should have nothing whatever to do with the 
internal administration of the various Railway Police forces. He might be assisted by a small 
detective force for each railway. There should be a uniform Railway Police Manual for 
the whole of India. It would be easy for the Government of India to appoint a Committee 
to draft it. All Government servants w> rked under the same Civil Service Regulations. 
There was a ease against uniform rules on particular points : — if experience in different 
parts of India justified eextain procedure, as for instance, in some parts of the country shor- 
tage from a wagon with broken seals was accepted as a prim a facie evidence of theft, in other 
paits of India the inference was not accepted and something more was required. There 
was no necessity for im penalization of railways. The chief grounds alleged for the neces- 
sity for a change were * firstly, that there was no uniformity of procedure, a matter which 
fiie Government of India could remedy ; and secondly that there were inter-provincial cases 
which were difficult to detect. In the Central Provinces these eases amounted to roughly 
1 per cent. The great requisite in all police work was co-operation between different systems 
of police, but in imperializat.on that co-operation would be lost. You are going to lose 
what is good fur the sake o£ one or two per cent, of eases. ” It would not be possible for the 
railways to cones- oncl with only one officer. There was practically no correspondence bet- 
ween the headquarters officers and the Police. The difficulties experienced by the railway 
authorities were that the Police they deaR with had different procedures. Many of these 
difficulties could be removed by the joint action of Railway authorities, the Railway Board 
and the Government of India. If the railways could deal with one man there was no leason 
why they could not deal with 10. If a separate Railway Police Force were formed there 
would not be the same co-operation as now existed. The system however existing in Bombay 
and Bengal under which the Range Deputy Inspector-General looked after the Railway 
Police of his Range was not bound. 
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^ vrsi > annl 5 f'jiWiitemhtft of Police , Saagor, did not consider that anv other 
but tue present system would work satisfactorily, though there were de\v- i a ^ettirno* ons vers 
to enquiries *rorn other provinces. Imperialization would tend to mate co-operation 
vitk the District Police more difficult. It would not improve tno present-day 
nifcer-p' ovmelal eo-opeiatmn and the service would not be popular. The system of 
amalgamation vutli the District Police was worked before the present system and was found 
unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Sunei intend eat of Police, agreed. 

Inspect or Glacban was opposed to any alteration, 

hyjector Sharif Muhammad Khan was in favour of a system under which — *r’ The Rail- 
way Pohee would remain provincial nude? the control of one Direeror-Gesera] of all the Indian 
Bail ways who would have a small staff and a detective staff on each raiiw iy under his control. 
G) The Sun - Tintendent Bailway Police, would remain under the provincial Inspector-General. 
(c) The other Pi, ail way Police subordinates would not be fcieated a,*, on Foreign Service. Their 
promotion®, etc., should remain under the direct control of the Provincial Inspector-Gene- 
ral (d) The recommendations of the Railway Direefcoi-Genural about any subordinate 
should always be accepted and acted on by the Provincial Inspector-General, 

The introduction of this system would have the following advantages: — (1) Common 
procedure. f2) Co-operation between the different Police ami Pi evince® and responsibility of 
undetected important cases would be greatly improved. ?3) Railways* would be required* co 
take more interest in the Bailway Police than they did at present. G) Location of crime 
would be easy. 

A RailwayTolice Criminal Gazette would assist greatly. 

Sub-Inspector Mazhar Naqi was of opinion that the organization of the Railway Police 
on a provincial basis was satisfactory and required no improvement or alteration, 

Sub-Inspector Baijnath Kaula considered that the present system, with one head for 
the whole of the Railway Police in India, would be an improvement. 


Hyderabad (Dacean). 

Mr\Crawford t Deputy Inspector- General, Pailway Police, Hyderabad, in his written 
evidence was of opinion that the present system was the best and that any other system would 
not be an improvement. Imperialization would not improve matters but a Provincial Deputy 
Inspector-General irrespective of the Criminal Investigation Department where work was 
heavy would be an improvement* as he would be able to give his undivided attention to 
railway work. Each railway should as far as pos®sble have its own Superintendent of 
Police and as many Assistants as necessary. In his oral evidence he stated that he had since 
read Mr. Ross ; note and the figures and facts he had put forward and had reconsidered his 
views. He thought Imperialization was the only solution. He was not in favour of the 
amalgamation of tbe District Police with the Railway Police — the Bailway Police should be 
a separate force and the officers and men should not be interchangeable with the District 
Police. 


Rajputana. 

Mr. Ashdown , Inspector- General , Pailway Police, stated that he advocated imperializa- 
tion which would however cost money. The Inspector-General, Government Railway 
Police, should be a member of the Railway Board and an adviser on policy with the Govern- 
ment of India similar to the Inspector-General of Forests. Deputy In specfcors-General of 
Police should be stationed as far as possible at the head-quarters of large, railway systems and 
should exercise control over complete systems, with sections similarly constituted, under them. 
Deputy Inspectors- General should have entire administrative control subject to the reserva- 
tions now existing to local governments which would be exercised by the Imperial^ Inspector- 
General. In short, Deputy In spec tors- General would exercise the powers and functions which 
he himself did in his present appointment. Otherwise the work would be far beyond tbe 
control of one Inspector-General. The gazetted officers would be drawn from the ^ cadre of 
provinces and officers after electing to stay on and after being accepted would be eligible for 
vacancies occurring in tbe rank of Deputy Inspector-General. The non-gazetted ranks 
would be recruited within the jurisdiction of Deputy Inspectors-General and promoted within 
that cadre which would ensure local knowledge. If more powers were not given to the 
Deputv Inspector- General the work would be too much for one or even two Inspectors-Gene- 
ral. His idea was to keep the Deputy Inspector-General at the headquarters of the Railway 
and, if possible, he would be a part of the Company or State Railways. There would be 
co-operation between him and the railways and he would always be in touch with the 
Provincial Inspectors- General. Within his jurisdiction he would have to keep his subordinates 
as a complete force so that it would not be possible for a Sub- Inspector from Madras^ to be 
brought over to Bombay, Imperialization of the Railway Police would not result in loss 
of co-operation with the District Police. If the Imperial Inspector-General became a member 
of the Railway Board much better co-operation with the different systems of railways^ would 
be ensured. Friction between Railway officials and the Railway Police would be considerably 
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redrn ed if the buhordinates realized that the Deputy Inspector-General and the Superintendent 
of Kail wav Police were equal officials with the Traffic Superintendents or Executive Engineers, 
Theie was no friction between the Railway and Police officials in the higher ranks. The 
Deputy In -pet tor- General would in ! acl aivi-e the Agents and the views of the Imperial 
Inspector -General would carry weight with all Railways if he were a member of the Railway 
Baud. Correspondence between the Imperial Inspector-General and the Provincial Inspector- 
General would be in the form of derm-officials, but they Wo dd also have the power to 
write direct officially. The function of the Deputy Inspector- General as regards the adminis- 
tration of the Police would be to control all the iinaneial part of it, to decide all questions 
legrmlinq* the strength of tl e Tehee, etc. There should be the same procedure throughout 
India but the Deputy Inspector-General should have poweis to modify it according to his 
particular province. There was no necessity for a separate Railway Criminal Investigation 
Department organization Tne Provincial part of th 1 organization would be very much 
the same as that of I he Post Office. The Railway Police force would be imperialised from 
the point of view of administration, but there was no necessity to imperialize the rank and 
die who would be kept more or less in the province being in touch with L cal conditions. If 
local knowledge were lo^t the value of the Police was gone. It was necessary for the Railway 
Police to have knowledge of District Police working. Gazetted officers should be taken 
from the District Police after S rr D y^ars* seivice. The position of the Deputy Inspector- 
General, Railways, with the Agent would be one of co-operation and not of control. If 
there was a difference of opinion the Inspector-General would be lefei'red to. The Imperial 
Inspector-General would have as much work as a Provincial Inspector- General as he would 
have to deal with the whole of India. It was essential that he should be a touring officer. 

Sind. 

Mr. Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police , Karachi , favoured the present provincial 
basis. He thought that a high police official known as the Director-General or Inspector- 
General of Railway Police in India should be appointed to deal with important questions and 
where necessary take them before the Government of India. He would have control. If he 
found that a police officer in a certain province did not register a certain type of offence or it 
he was registering cases which should not be registered he would write to the Inspector- 
General concerned and point out the defect. He would aUo deal with other questions. For 
instance, the Sind Police had been writing since 1912 about quarters and had not yet obtained 
them. If there had been a Direr tor- General of Railway Police he would have put the case 
before the Government of India long ago and wouli have secured the quarters. It would not 
do any good to attach a detective force to the Director-Generals office as it would lead to ill- 
feeling between the detective staff and the regular staff unless it was arranged that members 
of the staff were not deputed until their services were asked for. Railway crime was suffi- 
ciently extensive in its nature to justify the creation of such a force. His objection to im- 
penalization was that first and foremost the Inspector- General of the Province would 
have nothing to do "with the Railway Police and it was important that he should have. The 
Bind men would not draw more pay. An Imperial Police force would probably get the same 
pay throughout. The main objection lay in the fact that in Sind there were the Railway 
Police, the Karachi District Police and the Larkana District Police The system of imperiali- 
zation would seriously imperil the relations between the Railway Police and the District 
Police. For one thing, the Police would no longer be as effective, the whole force nor being 
under the control of one officer in the province, and moreover co-operation would suffer. Then 
there was the Commissioner in Sind. If im penalization was introduced he would no longer be 
the head of the Police. CG-operation would be affected and the striking force would no longer 
be the same. This was experienced when the Railway Police in Sind was under the Punjab 
prior to 1908. He did not think that Railway Police work in Sind would be better 
done if they belonged to the Punjab Police, i. e., if there was one police force for the whole 
of Sind and Punjab. It was important also from the point of view of movements of troops 
that all the Police in a province should be under one control. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Ryder Ali was of opinion that the present organization 
was satisfactory, but the Railway Police Superintendent should have some kind of contiol 
over the Traffic Department, that is to say, he should have some voice in the transfers and 
postings of station masters and the menial staff. 

Punjab, 

Mr. Farquhar, Inspector-General , considered that with an imperial organization, it would 
be very difficult to secure co-operation with the local police. A firmer hold of the Police would 
generally be obtained by having them under the Local Administration rather than under an 
imperial administration. In any case application would have to he made to the Local Govern- 
ment for assistance. Nothing more than moral pressure could be brought to bear except 
through the Local Government, Anything for nal would also have to be done through the 
I^cal Government, He was in favour of improving the pr mneial agency, for instance, by 
introducing clearing bouses for dealing with information about shortages of goods. The 
officers of this branch would be police officers working purely from the police point of view. 
The railway administration would have no control over them. They would be there to find 
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out what thefts had been committed. The force wo aid be a small one consisting* of about six 
officers for <|^eh railway administration, and would consist of head constables and sub -in- 
spectors wiljh probably an Inspector in charge. Ii would be very difficult under a form of 
imperialization to draw out one set of rules that would apply to the whole of India, but possibly 
ruies could be made applicable as regards investigation and registration of cases and watch 
and ward. Rules could also be laid down for the whole of India as to what procedure was 
binding on the Police. As regards questions of common policy, there might be uniform rule® 
as regards a few fundamentals. 

Mr. Stead , Assistant Inspector- General, stated that the model system of organization 
would be on rn imperial basis. The successful introduction of this organization, however, 
postulated the existence of a Railway Police of such efficiency that it could do without Hie 
support of the Local Government, and at the same time secure the co-operation of the District 
Police forces. The Punjab Railway Police had certainly not arrived at such a stage of per- 
fection. At the same time, however, it was highly desirable that steps should be taken, to 
co-ordinate Railway Police work and methods throng ho it India, and to establish an intelligence 
clearing house for the provincial forces, which could best be effected bv the creation of a 
central authority having the same relations with provincial Railway Police forces as now 
obtained between the Government of India Central Intelligence Bureau and the provincial 
Criminal Investigation Departments. The central bureau would be under a Director-Gen* red 
assisted by a Deputy Director with a representative subordinate staff. Each provincial force 
would be under a Deputy Inspector- General or Commissioner of Railway Police, the former 
title to be employed if the force was subordinate to the Inspector^General of Police and the 
latter if the force was to be immediately under the Local Government. The Director-General 
would be a liaison officer whose main function would be the collection and analysis of informa- 
tion and the introduction and maintenance as far as possible of a uniform procedure With 
regard to the appointment of an imperial Inspector- General of Railway Police, Railway Police 
officers would be in a stronger position if they felt that they had some officer who could 
come and talk on equal terms with the local Inspector-General and the Local Government 
whenever necessary. Inspectors- General in the Punjab during the past 20 years had not as a 
rule had any actual experience of Railway Police work. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim , Deputy Superintendent, and Inspector G Indam Dastgir 
were in favour of a scheme of imperialization. 

North-West Frontier Province, 

The Administration of the North- West Frontier Province was of opinion that in order to 
obtain the maximum of eo-operation with the District Police control should most certainly 
be provincial. 

Mr. Tomkins, Inspector- General, preferred the present provincial system. 

Khan Sahib Earn Talia Mohammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, staled that the 
present provincial system appeared to be the best airangement. From many points of view 
control by railway systems, i.e., one c >n trolling officer for the whole Not th -Western Railway 
as head of a Railway Department would be a better solution, but “ this arrangement is bound 
to fail when the question of co-operation with the Distiict Police comes to be tackled/* He was 
the first officer to take charge when the North-West Frontier Police was separated from the 
Punjab Police. Co-operation was much better when the whole police force was under one 
Inspector-General. Even at present the District Police never willingly helped the Railway 
Police unless compelled to do so, and when he was in the District Police he looked upon the 
Railway Police as a a corps of ehaprasis 99 and not people whom it was incumbent upon him 
to help. Imperialization would improve matters so far as railway work was concerned, but 
not so far as co-operation between the Railway Police and District Police was concerned. f lhe 
eo-operation of the District Police was very important to the Railway Police as in many 
cases the property was taken away into the District Police jurisdiction and searches had to be 
made far away from the Railway Police jurisdiction. With an imperial police force even 
greater difficulties than were at present felt would be experienced. 

Simla* 

Colonel Kaye, Director , Intelligence Bureau, Simla, stated that the Intelligence Bureau 
was originally intended to deal with both crime and political matters, but the latter assumed 
such importance later that crime gradually received less and less attention and had now 
almost ceased to be dealt with. Reports of certain criminal matters were still received, 
but inquiries were not pursued. The most satisfactory way to organize a Central Railway 
Police Bureau of information and advice would be to have a branch in the office of the 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, for both Crime and Railways controlled bv a Deputy Director 
and an Assistant Director. Crime and Railways could not be separated, because they were 
very closely connected. Forgery and coining were very largely railway matters because 
railway booking offices were favourable places for passing bad money* Another form of 
crime where the two were thrown into particularly ^ close conjunction was poisoning* Orga- 
nized gangs of poisoners frequently made use of railways in their operations. The strength 
of his staff was one Deputy Director and a Personal Assistant, an Assistant Director uml 
two special officers, whose * sanction was due to the war and who would, in j the ordinary 

60 H. D. ' * * 
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course, automatically disappear after its official conclusion. He bad no detective staff. He 
bail, however, four Deputy uperinten dents, whom he used in eases of more than provincial 
importance. Before deputing' these offim*-, he wrote to the province originally concerned : — 

1 propose sending so and so if you have no objection and I hope that his advice may 
he of a-Gstame/’ The officer deputed did not work cut the case himself and had no 
executive authority but was present m an advisory capacity with special reference to the 
line of inquire that < ould most usefully be taken up in a ease that concerned moie provinces 
than one. He himself was also purely an advisory office . If the Railway and f rime work 
in bs office were united th p re certainly would ue the risk of having the same e % perienee as 
h.id 1 cen feR in the provinces w en the Cn ninal Investigation Department work was 
<. * onbiiied with the railway work, that is, that the Criminal Investigation Depaiiment work 
swamped the railway work, but he did not think that in practice it would be difficult to 
avoid it If there was a separate organization with a Co- Director, thnre would be divided 
allegiance and the system would not work well. There might be two Direct us, one for 
political work and the other for Crime and Railways so long as there was one head who 
could speak for both. His idea was that there should be an Additional Semetarv to 
Government appointed ad hoc. If it were derided that should be a Director, he should 

be entirely separate and not a Co-Director. He was in favour of having one Deputy 
Director for Crime and Railways working under him, but if the Government were pn pared 
to find the money for a separate and complete office he did not see any reason against it. 
With reference to the suggestion that in a combined office the officer dealing with Crime 
might find it difficult to deal with Rail wav s as there would never be any real urgency about 
‘ Railway JJ> work, whereas all iC Crime ** work would be urgent and Mr. Ross’s further 
suggestion that one officer could not do the whole work unless he had an assistant to look 
after Crime, as he would be useless if he did not War India every year, he was prepared to 
modify his view to the extent that if Government could find the money it would be better 
on the whole to have a separate office but only on the condition that there was one head for 
both offices. He might be an Additional See retain to Government for Crime, Intelligence 
and Railways, so that both Directors could refer to him. 

# 

Question No. 86.— Are the Mailway Malice liable to be called on to provide 
special guards in* times of unrest , strikes, etc.? If so, can such 
arrangements be made without interfering prejudicially with the 
general work of the Rad way Molice ? 


United Provinces, 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector- General, did not think that any special guards had ever been provided 
from the Railway Police. 

Mr. Beybie, Deputy Inspector-General t said that he did not find the Railway Police orga- 
nization upset by the Railway Security Scheme* 

Mr. Sharpe , Superintendent, Railway Police, stated that the Railway Police were liable 
to be called upon to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc., but such arrange- 
ments could not be made without interfering prejudicially with the general work of the 
Railway Police. 

Bombay, 

Mr. Robertson, Inspector- General, stated that guards r had to be supplied in times of 
unrest, strikes and the like. All the men required could not be supplied from the Railway 
Police and reinforcements had to be detailed from the districts. This system entailed consi- 
derable disadvantages. In such times the full strength of police would generally be required 
in the districts, especially in future as industrialism spread over the country. For that 
reason he was of opinion that the military authorities should be responsible for safeguarding 
all lines of primary strategic importance, lines of minor importance being guarded by the 
police. 

Mr. Holman , Deputy Inspector-General, Southern Range, stated that the Railway Police 
Were liable to be called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc,, and that 
such arrangements could not be made without interfering prejudicially with the general work 
of the Railway Police, 

Mr. 0 s Brim, Superintendent, Railway Police , Mr* Austin , Deputy Superintendent, and 
Sub-Inspector Rege, agreed. 

Madras, 

Mr. Hannyngtm, Deputy Inspector-General, Criminal Investigation Department, stated 
that the Railway Police were liable to be called on to provide special guards in times of 
unrest, strikes, etc,, but z$ they were not an armed force in practice, guards had usually to he 
supplied by armed reserves* The strength of the force was also insufficient to supply any 
large guard without interfering with ordinary duties. 

Instructions oto the matter are laid down m Police c der ®69 hA^ Volume X 
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Bengal 

Tie Railway Police are called upon to provide guards in times of strikes Vat such 
arrangements cannot be made without interfering prejudicially with the genera! working of the 
Railway Police. 

Mr* Simpson, Deputy Inspector-General, Bur die an Range, stated that the District Police 
were utilized which was a suitable arrangement. 


Assam. 

Mr, Giles , Superintendent, Rathe ay Police, stated that the Railway Police were liable 
to be called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc., but in practice this 
duty would devolve on the District Police if the strike broke out at district headquarters wheie 
there was always an armed reserve. The Railway Police were unarmed. 

Inspector Hash mat ullah stated that arrangements could not be made without interfer- 
ing with general woik. 


Bihar and Orissa* 

The Bihar and Orissa Government stated that the Railway Police w^re liable to be called 
on, but the strength of the force did not permit of such arrangements without interference with 
general duties. The fact also that the Railway Police were unarmed and untrained io the use 
of arms made them of little use tor such work. Districts weie invariably called in for 
assistance in such cases, the District Armed Police being utilized for the purpose. 

Inspector Inder Sen Sachar stated that hitherto the Railway Police had very seldom 
been called upon to provide special guards in times of unrest and strikes — hence there was no 
provision for the purpose in the Reserve. Conditions, however, were fast changing and he 
thought that such a provision should be made for future contingencies. The Railway Police 
should have a small armed force attached to it. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr . Height on, Inspector-General of Police, stated that the Railway Police had extra duties 
to perform on such occasions but could secure assistance from the District Police. 

Messrs . Hurst , Mayberry and G lack an, agreed that Railway Police work was not 
hampered by this arrangement. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan and Suh~In>speetar Baijnath Kaula considered th&t 
the arrangements could not be made vv ithoufc interfering with the general work of the Police* 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Yes* The general duties are interfered with. 

Rajpntana. 

Mr* Ashdown, Inspector- General, Railway Police, stated that the Railway Police were 
liable to be called on to provide special guards m times of unrest, strikes, etc., but such 
arrangements entailed interference with the proper work of the Police. 

Sind. 

Mr* Barker, Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, stated that ' the Railway Police 
were called on to provide special guards in such cases, but they could not supply them without 
interfering prejudicially with general work. 

Inspector Khan Sahib Mubarak Ali Hyder AM thought that this could be avoided if the 
strength and the reserve were increased. 


Punjab. 

Mr, Stead, Assistant Inspector* G eneraJ , stated that the Railway* Police were liable to be 
called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, strikes, etc. ^Naturally these arrange- 
ments could not be made without prejudice to ordinary Railway Police work, but it would be 
absurd and demoralising to allow a trained and disciplined police force to be exempt from the 
heat and burden of the day when the public peace and safety were threatened. He considered 
it a duty and a privilege for the Railway Police to be called upon to share iu the prevention 
and suppression, of disorder in times of trouble 

Inspector Gkulam Dastyir agreed with Mr. Stead. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintend cut, stated that the Railway Police 
We liable to be called upon and that sue h arrangements could not be made without interfering 
prejudicially with the general work of the Railway Police. 

it 
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North-West Frontier Province. 

The Kailway Police are liable to be called on to provide special guards in times of unrest, 
strikes, etc., bat the District Police assist. 

lUian Sahib Hana Talia Muhammad Khan, Superintendent Iqf Police , Koliat , stated that 
without a Railway Police reserve such arrangements interfered with the general working o£ 
the Railway Police force. 


Question No. 37. — Now are the Superintendents' charges distributed in your 

province ? 

United Provinces. 

The Railway Police are divided into three sections— 

Section A includes the Great Indian Peninsula and East Indian Railways, 

„ B „ the Oudh and Rohilkhand and North-Western Railways, 

„ C „ the Bengal and North-Western Railway and the Rohilkhand and 

Kumaon Railway. 

Mr. Kaye, Inspector-General, stated that the Railway Deputy Inspector- General had 
in addition to his railway work a range of 7 districts along the line. This was a temporary 
arrangement and was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Beghie , Deputy Inspector-General, did not consider that the Superintendent of 
Railway Police was overworked. There was one difficulty : he had a large charge and it was 
absolutely impossible for him to keep any check on investigations in progress just as the 
District Superintendent of Police did. He did not see how he was going to exercise such a 
check. The only way was to improve the calibre of the Divisional Inspector or to replace 
him by a gazetted officer of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. An Indian Inspector would be better for investigation, but 
not so good for control. A gazetted officer could do both if he were kept for a reasonable 
time, say for 7 or 8 years. An ordinary Deputy Superintendent would be as good as the 
present Divisional Inspector for control. The entire burden could not be thrown on the 
Superintendent. If the Superintendent of Police had to keep up a Crime Register for the 
whole of “ A ” Section it would take him 8 or 4 hours daily to do this work. Such a cheek 
could be exercised by the Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superintendent 
of Police provided that he was given a charge which was not greater than that of the 
Divisional Inspector. 

Mr. Bell , Superintendent of Police, stated that in his section he had a Deputy Superin- 
tendent to assist him in cheeking the sub-sections and he had not found his clerical work 
too heavy. In all important eases he saw the diaries and the police officers'' reports. The 
Divisional Inspectors dealt with them in ordinary cases. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, Deputy Superintendent Of Pol ice, thought a great deal of correspondence 
xnisjht be reduced because in the Railway Police there was much duplication of work, 
e.g , Missing Goods Registers. A telegram received in connection with a case had first to 
be entered into the daily diary and then a copy made into the missing goods register and 
so oo. The si me duplication occurred in connection with the Accident Register, In all 
cases where them were registers for paiticular matters there should be no need for double 
entry which led to additional clerical work in the Inspector's office, 

. Inspector Macleod said that a great deal of superfluous clerical work could be done away 
with, for instance, when a crime was registered a crime leport was submitted to the head 
office. It was again returned for further report or an extract of an order was sent for further 
report. The Deputy Traffic Manager’s Utter in the ease was also sent for report. In each, 
ease Inspectors practically gave two or three reports. 

Inspector Murphy did not think that the clerical work could be reduced. 

Bombay. 

One Superintendent, North-Western Railway in Sind. 

One Superintende 1 t Bombay, Barocla and Central India Railway. 

One Superintendent Great ^Indian Peninsula and Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railways with an Assistant. 

Mr. Holman, Deputy Inspector-Genefal, was of opinion tbatther^ should be a separate 
Superintendent for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway which arrangement was in 
force up to the time of the Police Commission and that Superintendents' charges should 
fce levelled up limiting the Great Indian Peninsula Superintendent's charge to Bhusawal 
exclusive while that of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway might be extended to 
Bangalore. 

Madras. 

There are two Districts, otic for the South Indian Railway and one for the Madras and ,i 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 
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Bengal 

There are three Superintendents of Railway Police in the Province : one for the Bengal 
Section of the East Indian Railway, and two for the Eastern Bengal Railway. A portion 
of the latter Railway passes through Assam, Divisional Inspectors are Indians who have no 
difficulty in getting on with European members of the Railway staff. 

Mr* Bradley , Superintendent, Railway Police, How rail, stated that Inspectors submitted 
Progress Reports in all cases where property worth more than Rs. 500 was involved. He 
made suggestions on the reports. He maintained a Crime Register, 

Assam. 

Only one charge. Head-quarters at Chittagong in Bengal. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

(a) Bast Indian Railway system. — One Superintendent with head-quarters at Patna® 

(L) Bengal Nagpur Railway system. — One Superintendent witn head-quarters at 
Khargpur, 

(c) Bengal and North-Western Railway s ystem. — One Assistant Superintendent with 
head-quarters at Samastipur (A Superintendent of Police has been provided 
for in the reorganisation scheme.) 

Note.— -T he Bengal Nagpur Railway Superintendent has, in addition to the Railway in the province, the 
charge of the whole line from Howrah to Khargpur, also Banknra loop line in Bengal. A certain 
proportion of the East Indian Railway in this province is under Bengal. Government of India Notifica- 
tion No. 246, dated the 6th April 1916. 

■Central Provinces. 

Eastern and Western Sections, the former comprising the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
with head-quarters at Raipur, and the latter the Cheat Indian Peninsula Railway, the East 
Indian Railway and a small portion of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway with 
head-quarters at Hoshangabad. 


Rajputana. 

Only one charge. 

Mileage — 1,504. 


Sind. 

There is one Superintendent for the Sind Railways — 9 2S miles. He is the only 
gazetted officer on the line. 


Punjab. 

One Assistant Inspector-General, one Assistant Superintendent of Police, and four Sub- 
Divisional Officers (Deputy Superintendents of Police) in charge of Sub-Divisions, compris- 
ing 7 to 8 Police stations. Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector- Geitei al, slated that the 
Assistant Superintendent of Police and Sub- Divisional Officers had the disciplinary powers of 
a Superintendent of Police. 


North-West Frontier Province. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there is one charge which is held by the Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of Railway Police with full powers of a Superintendent* 


Question No* 38 . — JEfcave you my further suggestions to make on mutters 

germane to the present enquiry f 


United Provinces. 

Mr? Beglie , Deputy Inspector-General, wished to emphasize one point, namely, the 
question of uniformity of procedure. The duties of the Railway Police ought to be laid down 
generally for the whole of India and there should be no divergence in practice in the various 
provinces. The absence of a common code had led to no co-operation at all and no exchange 
of ideas. Everything stopped short at the vhor of' a province. One province registered a 
case, another did not. His personal opinion, which he had enforced in bis own way, was that 
a case should be forthwith registered and taken up where it was reported irrespective of its 
possible venue. At the present moment the general tendency was to shift responsibility by 
saying that the case did not happen within a certain jurisdiction. If there had been any clue 
p,t all it was lost in a mass of writing. Such a system might involve long absence of officer 



frw'U their jarLdut’ons, but an officer cor Id he allowed to go back alter the authorities at the 
>pot were satkikd that he had pro^ecut^d the enquiry properly and had located the offence. 
All the go* »d rules from the various manuals sti »uld be extracted and formed into a general 
Manual for the whole of India. Then ai»um there was the question of office work. There 
was a mass of ^a*resp>ndeiiee m the Superintendent s office which led to no results. Insp°ctors 
aUo had too much office work There were a number of unnecessary references from Traffic 
Manager? about missing goods. 

Jh\ B< S !L Supen 'Pendent, B tj^ay Police, wu* of opinion that missing goods rules should 
be made uniform for the win do of India. 

3L\ AmcL Sit pm ate nfc.it of P. >/>,*, thought that definite orders should be laid down as 
to who should decide regarding prosecutions in evident cures, Generally Railways, especially 
Co npany Rail«a\s, were opposed to prosecutions. Regarding the suggestion to divide the 
jmisdietiors of the present; five bivi-iona! Inspectors into three sub-divisions in charge of 
gazetted o »\eers he wit- of opinion that the scheme would work well. He also stated that the 
real cause of the trouble on the was the failure of the railway authorities to enforce 

responsibility on subordinates. Tii *i-‘ was an immense inertia to be overcome on the part of 
file railway In regard t> crime and uni way officers often said that they would prefer to pay 
Claims than to have thj Police interfere in toe sheds. u You cannot work out cases without 
pressure in India and the Railway Police are not in a position to exert pressure . 33 

Mr. Fitzpatrick) Deputy S it pen n b* n Jen t, stated that Inspectors had not sufficient time 
for inspections and line work. Correspondence should be reduced. There was too much dupli- 
eat on. Telegrams for instance were entered in full in the diary and in the missing goods 

register. 

Inspector J/acieofl stated that several reports had to be submitted in each case, one for 
instance to the Superintendent of Police and another to the Traffic Manager, etc. 

Inspect, nr Farraut sfcited that the Divisional Inspector had so much office work to per- 
forin that it was impossible for him to give crime the supervision that was so necessary for 
good results, and recommended that he should be given a clerk who knew English, to deal 
with routine correspondence. All Railway Pol ce officers from the rank of constables should 
be literate in English. Pay and pro’ipc<*ts should be made much better in order to attract a 
better class of men. Everyone should be eligible for promotion to the superior grade 
irrespective of the rank he held on enlistment, provided of course that he was fit for the 
post. 


Bombay. 

31 r. Robert miy Inspector-General of Police \ thought that it was the duty of the railway 
administration to develop and improve the Watch and Ward staff so as to discharge their 
responsibilities for the goods in their care. 

The Police required the following improvements : — 

(1) a Deputy Inspeetor-Geneial for Railways; 

(2) a detective staff ; 

(3) better co-operation than at present between Railway and District Police ; 

(4) frequent personal consultations between Railway Police officials of ad oining 

territories* 

t Mr* O’Brien, Swpet intend ent, Railway Police , Bombay, Baroia and Central India 
Mail way, suggested : — 

fl) a large increase in the strength of the police force if the railway could not devise 
some me ‘hanical means w hereby goods wagons could be made more secure ; 

(3) unification of the control of the Watch ard Ward and Law and Order establish- 

ments ; 

(8) a strong detective force to prevent !o*s at loading, unloading and transhipment 
yards ; 

(4) . a provincial Deputy Inspector-General to co-ordinate the systems of working on all 

the railways in the province who could devote all his attention to railway crime ; 

(5) A uniform Police Manual for the Railway Police. 

Mr* lallubhai RuryoHnda*, Public Prosecutor, Godhra {Panel Mahals), suggested that 
the provision of a travelling Railway Magistrate would make it easier for people to come for- 
wa;<i with complaints. 


Madras. 

M>. Ttmtn, Inspeetor-General, was opposed to a uniform Railway Police Manual. 

Mr. Banni/ngion, Deputy Inspector- General Criminal Investigation Department, suggested 
that the Railway Police required more arms. 

Mr. ft mile suggested that the Railway Police required more arms. It' was impos- 
siMei to protect Hdlway teajns adequately unless the police were armed. Under section 165, 
Criminal lh«o4ase Coda, powers ol search in. the District Polk# limits, by the- Railway Police 
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Officer investigating the eise must be made !t*sr?I. He s'ggesfed that sections fil ,T, 05 
uud » f 1 (XXI) of the Maura* City P lice -Act 111 of sli . aid be made npi.lieiible to the 

Railway Police. A uniform Railway Polite Manual might also be useful. 

Bengal. 

31 r. Hyde, Inspector- Genera \ was in favour of uniform fundamental rules for the whole 
of India. 

Mr. Bradley, Super in f e a deaf , Jlcihcag Pa 7 ice HowreJi, MV'ge-ted — 

(a Station yards should be better pr-*ti ct A again? tiv* The Acs n sol yard 

was a public thoroughfare. Trespassers sn.vi'd be rmorou-dv tv* lulled. 

(b\ Quarters should not bo proffid-d tor menials vpu* i the sUAui uni 
(r) The con-truetion of wagons m»c led to be uupuood. 

(clj Mr. Elds* patent spring io -k should b> bnuig it in*o universal u-e. 

(f ?)“ The Howrah Local Act should be extended to the more important stations. A 
large number of thieves hud eseaued justice owing to the stolen property iound 
in their possession bearing no marks ot identification. 

(/) Contracts for loading and unloading at stations should not be given to railway 
servants. 

Inspector 1). J\\ Mnfct,jee su] polled the above Miggt siions by Mr. Bra dry and als > 
suggested that the law should be so changed that possession > £ property snspecteu to be st L&n 
fiom the railway might b^ dealt with under a sptcial law. for m A a nee, an Act similar to the 
1 ocal Howrah Act or the Calcutta Police Act. Regarding contract* Bird & Co. bad that for 
the handling of goods but for the handling of parcels there was a very bad system under which 
the contract was given to an ex-railway employee who got Rs. 6 per mensem from each cuoly 
who vas expected to recoup himself by tips. 

Inspector S. C. JBanerjee suggested that with a view to stamping out dishonesty on the 
part of the railway staff and to enforcing; a sense of responsibility security should I e taken 
from all officers and xmn entrusted with the care of property. Each passenger train should have 
an Assistant Sub-Inspector with constables to record first mfoimation and other information 
of importance. A small compartment with a sigm-boaid should be provided in the centre of the 
train. The cooly contract at big stations should be taken away from station master*. 

Mr. Cooky District Magistrate , Muhin pore, suggested the necessity for hospitals parti- 
cularly in connection with pilgrim traffic. Last year there was an outbreak of cholera and 
practically no interest was taken by the railway. In 1917 plague broke out, 

Assam, 

The Assam Government thought that in cermet tion with the Railway Police exactly the 
same general problems must exist in Great Britain, and that ike Committee before writing 
their report would no doubt see whether they could get help “from the experience of Gieat 
Britain. Also it would be an excellent thing if arrangements could be made by which Railway 
Superintendents could study the British system while on leave. 

Mr. Giles, Superintendent, Mail tray Police, suggested that the question of soma 
arrangement by which the Government Railway Police might be able to obtain Lollies at short 
not ce might be considered. The great difficulty with regard to the question of having a 
special trolley at railway police stations or reserving one for their me was that men were also 
needed ; but under Railway Rules police constables could not be allowed to run trolleys without 
a responsible railway official being present. Lme-elear and line-blocking restrictions tended to 
hamper free travelling. 'When these difficulties were surmounted it would be a great -relief to 
the police in cases of murder, accident, obstruction, rioting* and breach of railway rales when 
the presence of the Railway Police officer or a stronger force was urgently required at any 
place on the line where there was no Government railway police station to have trolleys 
at their disposal. 

Inspector Sped Hash mat dial mentioned (1) to prevent thefts from sealed wagons in 
running trains after breaking the seals, the top bolt should bo fastened by some instrument so 
that the wagon door could not easily be opened even if fcne seals were broken. (&) Railway 
employees generally committed thefts from consignments by taking advantage of the Risk 
Notes, The conditions of such Notes should therefore be improved so that the owners could 
lay claim in ease of shortage. (3) Railway Police Inspectors should be provided with reserved 
carriages such as were provided to Railway Traffic Inspectors,. 

Bihar and Orissa, 

2/r. JEzechiel, Superintendent, Saitway Police , Patna, stated that it was practically 
impossible to obtain a conviction in cases of theft of railway material for the simple reason 
that (a) it was generally impossible to prove that the aitiele recovered was' stolen from 
any particular place, 'and (&) ‘because the articles ’were purchasable in the Calcutta market. 
(c) It was very difficult to prove cases in which large quantifies cf grain, cloth, etc., were found 
in the houses of receivers. It was a well-known fact that those things were stolen from 
ail way consignments, but it was impossible to pwe that fact, The extension of fen Howak 
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Act No. XXI of 1857 to railway limits would help to a certain extent. The Railway Police 
were supposed to co-operate with the District Police. To be able to do so, they should be 
granted a bicycle allowance. 

21 /. Cook, Superintendent, Bail way Police, Khargpur , suggested that Special Magis- 
trates should be appointed to try Railway Police caws, a central Court or Courts being 
established for each railway, with specially trained prosecuting inspectors. The Railway 
Police should be placed under Range Deputy Inspectors- General. Such a system would 
improve co-operation with the District Police. 

JBalu P. I). Jhsra, Deputy Superintendent, suggested that there should be some provision 
in the Railway Act for neglect of duty on the part of railway officials especially the Watch 
and Ward staff. He also recommended the immediate check of seal- defective wagons in order to 
shorten delay in reporting to the Police. 

Inspector I ruler Sen Sachar suggested a special provision as in the Howrah Act transferring 
the burden of proof from the prosecution to the accused with respect to property found in pos- 
session of an} 7 person winch was reasonably suspected to be railway property. Cases of theft 
of giam, etc., or other unidentifiable articles had to be abandoned in the absence of direct proof 
of theft. He also suggested the provision of small carriages for the use of Railway Police 
Inspectors on tour. The Inspectors had to travel through a long jurisdiction and had to 
spend the major portion of the month on tour. Most of the stations on the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway line had no waiting rooms. None of the railway police stations had 
any Inspection Rooms attached. Lately, the railway authorities, on the representation of 
their Traffic Inspectors, had given such carriages to them, as well as to Audit Inspectors. 
These officers were of the same rank and had the same kind of duties to perform as the Railway 
Police Inspector who should be similarly treated. 

Central Provinces. 

Mr. Brighton, Inspector-General of Police, considered that the action taken by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway in cancelling the grant of privilege passes to the Railway Police 
was most unwise. The concession made the service popular and provided a contented force. 
Its discontinuance would result in increased jealousy between the Police and the Railway 
subordinate staff which was a very unwise economy. (2) The question of travelling allowance 
•when an officer or subordinate proceeded outside provincial limits was one which required 
consideration. The Railway Police should be allowed to draw 7 a single fare instead of daily 
allowance. ffi) The system of the Railway Joint Enquiry after the occurrence of an acci- 
dent was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Mayberry, Deputy Superintendent of Police, suggested the necessity of uniformity in 
Government Railway Police working and procedure throughout India. 

Inspector Glackan stated that a sub-inspector generally avoided going on a long journey 
as he lost heavily. If be was obliged to go to Bombay to make an enquiry he hurried through 
because he had to spend four or five rupees a day and only got about Re. 1 daily allowance. 
If a Sub-Inspector of the District Police went from Itarsi to Bombay on an enquiry he received 
double second class, namely, Es. 48-8-0 $ half of this amount went to the railway and 'he 
other half the sub-in speetor got to meet all expenses besides the daily allowance. The District 
Sub-Inspector either gained by the journey or received sufficient money to meet his expenses 
whereas the Railway Sub-Inspector incurred a loss. Railway Police Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors should be given a daily allowance within their own jurisdiction, double daily 
allowance outside their jurisdiction and within the province and single railway fare outside the 
province. The result of this differential treatment was that sub-inspectors avoided long 
journeys and burned through then investigations. 

Inspector Sharif Muhammad Khan suggested that sections 161-185 of the Indian Penal 
Code should be made cognizable without which the highhandedness of the railway staff could 
not be controlled and the anxieties of tie public removed. 

Sub-Inspector Ba.ijnath Kaula stated that at present railway officers did not conside r 
themselves responsible for the prevention of crime. If a certain amount of responsibility were 
fixed Oo railway officials it would Kelp a great deal in preventing crime. The present system 
oi sealing wagons with lac seals was defective and the introduction of special locks or stronger 
seals would help a great deal m the way of preventing crime, 

Sub-Inspector 3Iazhar Naqi suggested the abolition of contract labour and introduction 
of a uniform procedure for the Railway Police. 

Hyderabad (Deccan). 

Mr. Crawford, Deputy Inspector-General, Bailway Police t made the following sugges- 
tions : — 

The character of railway employees should be verified at the time of enter! moment. 

/ 

Concessions gi anted to railway servants should be extended to the Railway Police, 

Gazetted officers of the Railway Police should be specially selected, 

♦ The owners risk note should be abolished. 
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Rajputana. 

Mr. Ash down , Inspector-General, Rahway Police, state 1 that there was a reluctance to 
use sections 112 and 113 of the Railway Act because an eight-inna court-fee stamp was 
required on the complaint. Many thieves made a habit of travelling on the railway without 
tickets and did so with impunity. 


Sind. 

Mr, Barker , Superintendent, Railway Police, Karachi, suggested the introduction of a 
patent lock or bolt. It was no use sending out constables with goods trains as they were at 
one end and could not see on dark nights. Patrols on gradients were better. 

Punjab. 

Mr. Fat quh ar , Inspector-General „ thought it was possible to draw oni a *et of uniform 
rules applicable to registration and investigation of crime and also fur the organization of the 
Watch and Ward. 

Mr. Stead, Assistant Inspector-General, stated that the insecure manner in which valu- 
able goods and commodities were handled by the railway constituted an incitement to 
crime., demoralising alike to the public, rail way employees nnd t *e police. Until this radical 
defect were removed, no conceivable improvement in the working of the Railway i dice vw>uld 
he able to keep pace even with the increasing attention that members of criminal tribes and 
other habitual criminals were pacing to the rich and easy spoils of the open line and goods 
yards. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Hakim, Deputy Superintendent, made the following suggestions : — 

(1) In these days when railway thieves committed offences armed with deadly weapons 

police patrols on running trains should be supplied with arms. 

(2) Unbooked goods should not be stacked in railway limits for want of wagons in 

order to avoid temptation to thieves. 

(3) Parcels should be kept in cages. 

(4) Open goods sheds should be fenced and locked at night. 

(5) Valuable booked goods either should be loaded at once and the wagons properly 

locked or should remain in locked goods sheds. The same practice should be 
strictly observed with unloaded goods till time of delivery. 

(6) A supervising Inspector like a Travelling Ticket Examiner should be appointed who 

would make surprise inspections and see that the railway staff of all branches 
* performed their duties according to the railway rules. Such Inspectors would 

he more useful if appointed from among Sub- Inspectors and Inspector? of the 
Railway Police. At large stations such Inspectors should be maintained perma- 
nently according to local requirements to supervise the loading, unloading and 
safe custody of parcels as well as of good-. The introduction of the system 
would result in a check to pilferages and thefts by railway employees at goods 
sheds, transhipment yards, l.'-G. vans and parcel vans. 

(7) The appointment of re f ired upp°r subordinates of the Railway Police as passenger 

superintendents who would cheek malpractices on the part of booking clerks, 
ticket collectors and Railway Police and would also be useful in detecting crimes 
in passenger halls and platforms. 

(8) Suitable punishment should be awarded to members of the railway staff found 

guilty or responsible for shortages of goods. At present on the occasion of 
lar-re shortages trifling debits were deducted from clerks 3 salaries which pro- 
duced no effect but merely acted as an incentive to the staff to do away with 
valuable property. 

North-West Frontier Province. 

Khan Sahib Ran a Talia Mohammad Khan, Superintendent of Police, Kohat, made the 
following suggestions : — * 

(a) Lead seals though costly would he more effective than lac seals. Some protection 

aarain^t the weather should be provided for card-board labels. Some automatic 
locking arrangements should be provided as a prwoitive to thefts. 

(b) Road vans should be kept locked. There should be a sep irate Traffic official or 

Railway Police head constable, apart from the guard, to supervise closely and 
to check the work of travelling porters. 

(c) Police Officers and Traffic officials should he rewarded for tracing mis-desp&tehed 

goods or goods lost sight of in transit, 

{d) The duties of armed chowkidars were very heavy in the North-West Frontier. 
They should do 4 hours every night in 2 spells of duty fifee regular sentries. 

(e) Double doors should be provided on wagons —one to slide along the side and the 
other to open outward. 

(/) Goods should not be allowed to accumulate on passenger and goods platforms. 

60 H. D. v 
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Abstract of Evidence of Railway Officers Recorded by the 

Committee. 


QUESTIONS FOR RAILWAY OFFICERS. 


Question No. 1. Sow are the members of the Watch and Ward establishment 

appointed and supervised ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that the "Watch and Ward were appointed by 
the District Traffic Superintendent and were directly supervised by Station Masters* There 
were four District Traffic Superintendents on the Railway which had a total mileage of 1,570 
miles. There were roughly about 110 men in each district. Watchmen received Rs, 10 to 
Rs. 12 and Watch Jemadars Rs. 13 to Rs. 16 as pay. Uniform was given free. The posts 
were not pensionable : the hours of duty were 12 in the 24*. 

Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that applications were 
received in his office direct or through Station Masters. The applicants were then called to 
the office and were interviewed by one of the Assistant Traffic Superintendents. If found of 
good physique they were employed. They were placed under the orders of the Station Master 
who arranged their duties which were generally six hours on and six hours off. At large 
stations Watch Jemadars were appointed to supervise watchmen. Preference was given to ex- 
Military men as Jemadars and watchmen. Owing to the war it had been somewhat difficult 
to recruit men of this type but more were now applying for posts. The staff of ehowkidars 
who looked after buildings were all part of the same force. 

Mr. Walsh, Traffic Inspector , Lucknow , stated that the Station Master had no power to 
dismiss the Watch and "Ward. 

Mr. Naidu y Station Master, Baralanki, stated that the staff at his station consisted of 
12 watchmen and 3 Jemadars. The number was not sufficient. There were no watchmen for 
day work. They worked for 12 hours at a stretch : the hours were too long. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Alexander, General traffic Manager, stated that the Watch and Ward staff were 
appointed by the District Traffic Superintendents from any suitable men offering, preference 
being given to Military and Police pensioners when available. Their working was supervised 
by Station Masters and Yard Foremen. 

Mr. Mu mb oil, Agent, stated that the Watch and Ward staff were paid Rs. 18 on the 
Midland and Rs. 21 on the Great Indian Peninsula. The men must have passed 6th stand- 
ard, * 

Mr . Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that the pay was not sufficient 
to attract pensioners. 

Mr. Flynn, Goods Superintendent, Wadi Bunder, stated that the men received Rs* 18 
and the Jemadars Rs, 25. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that members of the 
Watch and Ward were usually selected from amongst pensioned members of the Military and 
Police forces or other Departments, The yard men were controlled by the Yard Inspectors and 
passenger station men by Assistant Station Masters, The wages offered did not appeal to 
military pensioners. Such men only received Rs* 10 to 12, whereas they wanted Rs, 25 to 30* 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway* 

Mr. Pechey, General Traffic Manager, stated that the Watch and Ward were appointed 
by the District Traffic Superintendent. The supervision was in the hands of the District 
Traffic Superintendent, who was assisted by Sub-Inspectors and Station Masters. Head 
watchmen were also employed directly to supervise the work of the Watch and Ward, The 
pay of watchmen at large stations ranged from Rs, 17 to Rs* 25 and of head watchmen from 
Rs, 21 to Rs, 80, The pay of watchmen at small stations ranged from Rs. 18 to Rs* 22, No 
head watchmen were posted at small stations* There was no standard £pr fixing the strength 
of the force. More men were wanted, 

o 2 
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Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent Carnac Bridge, stated that the men were selected and appointed 
by him personally. He had 6 head wa chmen and 30 watchmen, 

Mr. Jehaaoirji, Station Muster, Barotla, stated that the members of the Watch and Ward 
were appointed by the District Traffic Superintendent on the recommendation of Traffic Insnec- 
.ors at small stations and Station Masters at large stations. At his station the watchmen 
Started on R«. lb and lose to Rs. :12. Jemadars started on Rs. 23 and rose to Rs. 35. Com- 
plaints were received from the Watch and Ward Staff that the hours of duty were too Ion. 

The average beat was xor . 2 hours at a tune. He had found that owing to this lono- F p e ll of 

duty the men weie unable to keep awake. The number of men to be appointed at a°paiticular 
station wa» i.ctei mined by tak.ng into eons.derafon the aiea of the yard, the number of sidings 
and the number of wagons generally stabled there. ° 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that the members of the Watch and Ward 
were recruited by Station Masters at large stations and by Traffic Inspectors at other stations 
he men were given no previous training. The supervision was exercised directly by Head 
Watchmen and Naiks where the number of men eir.p oyed justified their appointment but the 

Watcf S . UperV1S1 j 11 Wa f exemse<i by Station Masters. The supervision was not adequate 
1 t , were drawn from very much the same type of men as the other railway menials! 
Iht payot the watchmen was Rs. id inclusive of grain compensation allowance. There were 
three head watchmen on Rs. 45 to 65, twenty-eight on Rs. 35 to 40 and a number of Naiks 
w 1 1 leceived up to Rs. Ihere were a number ot young watchmen. On the railway men 
were supposed to be ht to work up to the age of 55. A man was active up to that age. 

Sem£, Z‘ *”*** *** ** ~‘«taen™. c ivedE,. lVand the 


South Indian Railway. ' - - 

Mr - f! cres J G ^eral Traffic Manager, stated that they were appointed from among regis- 
tered applicants for watchmen's post, those on the Pension P.a V master's list beino- given m-L 
ferenee. In regard to supervision they were placed directly unde'r the orders of thf Statiot 
M<iS,er, who allotted >o them their duties and supervised their work. 

Tluwbotham, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that appointments were 
ordmanly made on probation by Station Masteis subject to < onfirmation by the Traffic Insnec- 

!t r ’+l V l l S rV°f M rr advi ? d h . ,sTra ® c Inspector of the appointment at once and present- 
th canuu.ate at his next visit. Applicants before being appoiuted were called upon to 
produce teshmoma Is from at east two of the following officials' as to their antecedent? and 
Chai.ctui : (1) lahsiWar (2) Revenue Inspector, (3) Sub-Registrar, (4) Police Inspector or 
Sub-Inspector, (5) Mirasdar or such other person of known probity, The Stution P Master 
after satisfying to inselt with his local knowledge that the certificates produced were genuine 
and were reliable seieeteu the best man available. They worked under the immediate fuoovvi- 
wn of the Station Master but for disciplinary purposes were under the Traffic Inspector 

TV ith reference to the suggestion that it w SS absolutely essential that the Station 
Master should have the power of punishing the Watch and wid, in theory he thought 5 
was advantageous, hut in practice there was nothing to prevent Station Masters fronTbeino- 
unduly harsh with the mem There were Traffic Inspectors in District offices and it 
was only a matter of reporting to them for punishment. He did not think that the 
removal ot powers of i mi bh merit from the Station Master would result in the WaSh 
and VI aid n >t doing their work properly. Third wore two Traffic Inspectors in each distiiet 
I here we.c no e news between them and tbe Watch and Ward except the Station Master 
who Has responsible mr die whole menial staff in his station. Practically all watchmen were 
aide to shim their names n,rta t)i» moinnS. 1,1 j i ^ . . 1 weie 


They could not read 


able to sign their names and the majority of them could read numbers, 
a label but they knew what a seal should look like. 

T «„■ M S' Bi , 9Maa ' !i l fy l Traffic Superintendent, stated that the men were selected by Traffic 
Inspectors for small stations and by Station Masters at large stations. They were supervised 

stUbiig 1011 Masters at sma i statl0IIS an< i by watchmen and Station Masters at large 

Mr. Barker, Traffic Inspector, stated that under the orders in force. Station Masters 
appointed the men on probation subject to the Traffic Inspector's approval. At 1st ck2 
stations l'raffic Inspectors had no control over the menial staff iven for purposes of 
discip hue. Vtatcn and Ward were not appointed at all stations on the railway but ^nl? at 
first, class stations and a few important goods booking stations. When the control ovef the 
menial daff at firs, class stations was withdrawn from the Traffic Inspector and vested in th? 
fetation Master the efficiency of the staff at that station naturally fell off. ^ 

Mr. Merit t. Station Master, Madu.ni, stated that generally military men were annotated 
and wnen such were not available, men of decent character were enlisted TW t 
supervised by the. bead watchman, who wan also an Ifn All the IZZ ™ 

? meml were supervised by the Yard IWan or Platform PoreStn^especSely 4n 
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Mr. Bamachond r a Aiyar , Station Master, Triehinopol g Tori, stated that preference was 
given firstly to pensioned and discharged sepoys, se ondly to pensioned policemen and thirdly 
to Radars, i,e. 3 a criminal class. Regarding supervision, every week a register was prepared 
beforehand showing the duties to he performed during that week bv each member of the Watch 
and Wild staff, the duties being to watch the locked goods shed, the inward and outward 
good* stacked m sheds and in goods shed premises 'not under h vk and key) and to guard 
loaded goods wagons standing in the yard. During the day the Station Master and the Chief 
Goods Clerk and during the night the Station blaster living in station premises (by surprise 
visits) saw that the orders in the outy register were carried out. The head watchman exer- 
cised constant supervision over the watchmen* 


East Indian Railway 

Mr. PressioM, Divisional Traffic Manager , stated that the members of the Watch and 
Ward establishment weie appointed by the District Traffic Superintendent. At large stations 
the staff was gene j ally under the control of a Jemadar ; at small stations they were under the 
control of Station Masters. The pay was as follows : — 


Inspector 

... 

... 



Rs. 

SO — 2 — 40 

Assistant Inspector ... 

... 

... 


... 

22 1 32 

Corporals ... ... 


... 

... 


16— 1— 24 

Chowkidars at selected stations ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

15 — i — 20 

Chowkidars at ordinary stations 

... 

... 

... 


10— j— 12 


The men at the time of enlistment were generally about 28 to 80 years of age; members 
of the menial staff drawing Rs. 15 and under Rs. 20 had the option of becoming subscribers to 
the Provident Fund, but where the option was once exercised withdrawal from membership 
during service was not permitted 

Mr. Hmdley , Agent . stated that the cost of the Watch and Ward staff averaged about 4 
lakhs of rupees per annum. 

Mr. Harris, Goods Superintendent, Howrah , stated that there was a special force orga- 
nized as follows for the Howrah goods yards ? — 


Rs. 


1 Superintendent for the Watch and Ward at 

1 Assistant Chowkidari Inspector 

2 Sub-Inspectors ... 

12 Sergeants „»« 

10 Corporals »** 44* 4# 

22$ Chowkidars •»i * • 


275 

100 — 200 
45— 85 
22—32 
16—24 
15-20 


Bahu Kalb a Per shad, Station Master , Jumna Bridge, stated that in the Tundla District 
there were two grades, one on Rs. 12 — 1 — 15 and the other on Rs. 15—1 — *20. He did not 
consider that anything less than Rs. 20 was a living wage. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr . Ismay, General Traffic Manager, stated that they were appointed by the Station 
Master under orders of the District Traffic Superintendent at large stations and by Traffic 
Inspectors at roadside stations. Fay ranged from Rs. 11 to Rs. 15. If was optional to any 
man drawing Rs. 15 and upwards to subscribe to the Provident Fund. Very few joined for 
the reason that they preferred to have the money in hand. In the case of pensioners it was 
not considered necessary to take security, but in the case of others, Re, 1 was cut from each 
man's pay every month. This was refunded to them six months after they left the service* 
They did not get any interest. At large stations the Watch and Ward were supervised by the 
head and assistant chowkidars and senior members of the station staff. At small stations by 
senior member of the station staff alone. The staff at Howrah were provided with quarters. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr * Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that the members of the WJaich and Ward establish- 
ment were appointed by District officers and were supervised by the iespective Station Masters 
m& Goods Supervisors under whom they worked. In four districts on the railway, Eastern 
Central, Paksey and Said pur , there were recruiting Jemadars vho secured and nomi nated 
watchmen for appointment. At the Ohitpuf Terminals, Sealdah and Lalmonirhat, ^-military 
men were appointed and steps had also been taken to appoint such men at Naihati Junction 
where there had recently been a number of thefts. Where the number of watchmen employed 
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Justice 1 the step, Jemadars were appointed directly to supervise the working of the watchmen. 
The present pay of the Wat'di and Ward staff was as follows: — 

Annual increment. 


IV )i eh >J e;thi>hu'8— 

ivy 

Other's . • *** »* 

IV at eh u * 4 d - — 

military •»* *•« ... >* 

Others ... ... ... ••• »< 


Rs. 


23 — 1 — 32 
18 — 1—25 


19 — 1—22 
11 — 1 — 16 


Increments were given only for approved service. 

Members of the menial <taff drawing Rs. 15 and upwards were admitted to the General 
Provident Fund. Joining was optional. 


Assam-Bengal Railway. 

3 Ir. Cooper, Tmffic Manager, stated that the members of the Watch and Ward were 
appointed by the District Traffic Superintendent and were supervised by the station masteis 
under whom they worked. An except’. on was, however, made in the case of the terminal station 
at Chittagong j tties where the Watch and Ward establishment was supervised by an 
officer of the biiperior establishment. Formerly Es. 10 was the pay of the ordinary traffic 
ehonkidar Two grades hud recently been instituted, one ranging from Rs. 12 to Rs. 15, and 
the other from Us. 12 to Bs. 17. This ariangement had only been in operation for a short 
time and it was too early to say whether it was sufficient to attract a good class of men. 
At the jetties the pay of the Watch and Ward staff ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 24 for watch- 
men and Rs. 25 to Rs 40 for Jemadars. 


North-Western Railway. 

31 ) . Bo tilth, Traffic Manager, stated that chowkidars were appointed by Senior Station 
Masters at large stations and Traffic Inspectors at small stations. These appointments were 
subject to the District Traffic Superintendents formal approval. At large stations Chowkidau 
Jemadars inspected and supervised the men. At small stations where there were only 1 to 4 
chowkidars the station master or the goods clerk supervised. At smaller stations chowkidars 
were provided with quarters, but in places like Bhatinda where there were a number of men 
this was nor possible. Where quui is were not provided it had not been the custom to give 
house-rent. The pay of the Watch and "Ward ranged from Rs. 15 for watchmen to Rs. 23 
for Jemadars. The hours of duty were six hours on and six hours cff. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager , stated that chowkidars were appointed by the District 
Traffic Superintendent and were supervised by Station 'Masters and Traffic Inspectors. Their 
pay ranged from Rs. 0-8 and the hours of duty were 12 in 24. He was of opinion that the 
wages given were a living wage in the middle of a wheat-growing centre. The job of chow- 
kitlar was one of the most popular in the railway. Ti e staff were all respectable men. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Matter, Sonepnr, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward establish- 
ment was under-paid. A living wage was not less than Rs. 15 a month. 

Bain locale hnl Jha , Station Mast a , Chopra, was also of the same opinion aad placed the 
living wage between R?. 12 ar.d ID. 15 for a man, his wife and one child. 

Rohllkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. St? act an, Traffic Superintendent, stated that the member of the Watch and Ward 
establishment were usually appointed by Station Masters (subject to confirmation by the 
Traffic Superintendent) and supervised by them. The pay of the chowkidars ranged from 
Rs. 9-S upwards. 

Mr. Gardiner 9 Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that in respect of supervision at 
Bareilly, they were under the immediate ordeis of a Watch Jemadar. 


Question Vo. 2. — From what castes are the men drawn, and is any enquiry as 
to character made before appointment ? 

Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway. 

V don el An<lvrson, 7’mffin Manager, stated that no restriction was made in regard to caste 
except that men _ of the sweeper class were not taken. The men’s descriptive rolls were all 
verified by the Police. 
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Mr* Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly , stated tliat nn particular caste wa* 
nought after. Usually Brahmins, Ahirs, and Rajputs were employed. Sweepers were exclud- 
ed. Descriptive rolls of all candidates were sent to the Superintendent of the Dlthh t hi 
which the men resided and applicants were only taken on after their characters had been 
verified as satisfactory by the local police. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Mr. Alexander, General Tiaffic Manager, stated that the men were not recruited from 
any particular caste. Enquiries as to character were made by the Traffic Inspector or the 
District Traffic Superintendent. The Police were advised of all appointments. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial, stated that the Watch and Ward were 
drawn from different castes; for example, in the Bombay District, they had Brahmins, 
Mahrattas, Thakurs, Kshatriyas, Telugus, Christians and G urkhas. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that the lowest castes only 
were excluded. 

Rao Saheh G. JV. Gohhale , Assistant Station Master, Goods , Poona, stated that usually 
Police and Military pensioners were engaged, 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Pechey , General Traffic Manager , stated that watchmen were recruited from Bardens 
(foreigners). Ax-service men also applied but not as many as the railway desired. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge , stated that in his yard he had 16 Pardos is, 10 
Mahrattas, 5 Mahars and £ Muhamadans. The men were confirmed in their appointments 
after their history and previous service had been verified by the Police. If the result of the 
police inquiry was unfavourable, the rnan^s services were dispensed with. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master , Baroda, stated that as far as possible watchmen were 
recruited from retired policemen or sepoys but when sufficient numbers of these types were 
not forthcoming the railway was compelled to resort to men of the ordinary class. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that the men for the Watch and Ward were 
drawn from the labouring classes and not from any particular caste. Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Paiiyas were all employed. Enquiry was made by the Police as to the character of the 
men before they were confirmed in their appointments. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that military pensioners were 
appointed where possible. Their history sheets were verified by the District Police before 
appointment. 

Mr* Henderson , Traffic Inspector , stated that usually a recommendation was produced 
from some one in a fairly respectable position and the appointment was made subject to the 
character of the applicant being certified by the Railway Police to whom a Description Roil 
was sent. 

Mr. White, Station Master , Guniakal, stated that the men were recruited from all classes, 
£:e,, Muhammadans, Sudras and Panchamas. About 90 % were illiterate. 

Mr. 2htu Row, Station Master, Tumkur, stated that the men were drawn, from all castes 
and creeds. 


South Indian Railway. 

Jfn Acres, General Traffic Manager , stated that Nayadus and Muhammadans where- 
over available were appointed and their character was verified through the Railway Police. 
Where these men were not available, recruitment was made from other castes. In the 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly Districts, there were a number of Kallax villages. These men were 
a criminal tribe and watchmen were recruited from them, on the principle of “setting a 
thief to catch a thief/-* 

Mr. MowiotMm, Deputy Traffic Manager , Freight Branch, stated that military and police 
pensioners were generally given preference and where these classes of men were not available 
(they were very difficult to get for this work which involved considerable night duty) they 
were recruited from Kallars and other low class people, 

Mr* Higmm , District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the men were recruited from 
Muhammadans and Hindus excluding Brahmins. The railway also required the reeommen* 
dation of a Suh-Magistrate or Yilkge Mtosif in addition to the verification of their character 
by the Police. 

Mr* Bather, Traffic Inspector, stated that the men were enlisted principally from 
members of criminal tribes as other men were not available and it was probably a good thing 
*<to a thief to catch a thicti” The railway was prepared o appoint pensioners, but it 
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was dhRuilt to obtam them as they wore not anxious to leave their homes and also because 
the remuneration -was not sufficiently attractive. Applicants were required to produce 
testimonials from at least two of the following*: — (1) Tahrildar, (&) Revenue Inspector. (3) Sub- 
Registrar, (4) Police Sub-Inspector or Inspector, (5) Mirasdars or such other persons. Ap- 
plicants as a rule did not find any difficulty in obtaining these certificates, especially if the 
Station Master at a first class station was interested in their appointments, The Police also 
verified the character of applicants. 

Mr. Meritt , Station J fader, Madura, stated that the men were recruited from all castes 
except Brahmins. Enquiries were made in respect of their character through the Police. They 
also had to produce certificates from two respectable men of standing. 

East Indian Railway. 

Mr Presmell, Divisional Traffic Manager, stated that the men were not drawn from 
any particular class, but pensioners from the Army and Police and Reservists when available 
were preferred as it was found that men of this class were more reliable and if they were 
prosecuted and convicted for theft, they forfeited their pensions which was an inducement 
to honestv. An enquiry as to character was made by the Police before thev were permanent- 
ly appointed. At Howrah each man had to give security and someone had to stand surety 
for his good behaviour before he was engaged. 

Mr. Hamilton , Goods Inspector, Mokameh Ghat, stated that the enquiry made by the 
Police was not satisfactory. The verification roll was returned after only a perfunctory 
enquiry had been made. The slipshod way in which the Police did their duty could be 
understood from the fact that a man was appointed three times in the same district under 
three different names. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ism ay, General Traffic Manager , stated that the men were drawn from any class avail- 
able, Gurkhas and pensioned sepoys being given preference The characters of all applicants 
were verified tlnough the Police He had not found that «?j>sepoys were difficult to manage 
unless under their own officers. Rather he had found them more amenable to discipline 
and of better quality than the ordinary class of men. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager , stated that no particular caste was sought after. The 
men were principally natives of the United Province* and Bihar. Enquiry was made through 
the Police as to character before employment. ' la the case of ^-military men the regimental 
record was considered sufficient. 


Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper , Traffic Manager, stated that the men were drawn from all classes and no 
particular class had monopolised appointments. The antecedents of all the railway staff were 
verified by the Police after appointment, a descriptive roll being sent for the purpose. At 
the terminal yard at the Chittagong jetties, the men were mainly Punjabis and Gurkhas. 
Efforts had been made to obtain ca?-sepoys of the Indian Army, but for some time past it 
had been found exceedingly difficult t'> maintain a regular supply of these men. 


North-Western Railway, 

Mr. BoaWt, Traffic Manager, stated that ehowkidars were drawn from all castes except 
sweepers. Character rolls were verified by the Police before appointment. 

Mr. Ila yokes. Hi strict Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, stated that about 50% 
of the men there were Poorbiahs from the United Provinces, There was often delay in 
receiving an answer from the Police regarding the verification of a masris character. 

Mr. Mod Ch and. Station J faster, Hyderabad, said that enquiry was made from an 
applxanffs acquaintances as to his character. He preferred car-sepoys, Pathans and Poorbiahs. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, said that the men were drawn from all classes 
except sweepers. An enquiry as to character was made by the Police before an applicant 
was appointed. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, stated that the men Were mostly Brahmins and Rajputs, 
Chamars, Bosads and Sweepers were excluded. The characters of applicants were verified 
before they were confirmed in their appointments. 
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fioliilkhand and Kuraaun Railway. 

31r. St radian, Traffic Superintendent, seated that no restrict ons wore imposed a? to the 
castes from which the TV atch and Wari establishment should he drawn. I Ji<t orv sheets 
^ ere sent in all cases to the District Police for verification. fie thought that it won d be 
advantageous if these history sheets were return? I by the District Police to the Hallway 
authorities thr« ugh the Railway Police in order to prevent the re-employment of unJesiral le 
w -employees of the railway. 

3£r» Gat denes 9 Station Mae ter, Baredh/ City, stated that the maajoiity of the men at 
his station were Muhammadans and were taken into service on the recommendation of the 
Watch Jemadar. 


Question No. 5 . — Is an improvement in the class of men enlisted desirable ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson^ Traffic Manager , stated that an improvement in the class of men 
enlisted was desirable. The Watch and Ward staff was inefficient. For some tune 
efforts had been made to obtain cr-sepovs from the Army but this reform would cost about 
double the present amount for it was found that a sepoy could not be obtained for less than 
Its. 20, or a Watch Havildar under Rs. *25, plus uniform. It was hoped that this money 
would be wellspent. It was contemplated to organize men in parties under the initial super- 
vision of a pensioned Indian Army Officer and to send a party so organized to work under the 
Station Master of a large station, removing at the same time all the former Wa f eh and Ward, 
from that station. It had been found that the posting of watch sepoys piecemeal led to their 
either being forced to resign or compelled to sha?e in the pilferage by the established gang of 
watchmen. Eventually it was hoped that a Biitish officer as Inspector of the Watch and 
Ward (all Departments) directly under the Agent might be sanctioned with a suitable estab- 
lishment of Inspectors for the whole line. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur All Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the 
pay had been raised and that sepoys were now being enlisted on Rs. 15 to 20. 

Mr . Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that an improvement in the 
class of men enlisted was desirable and efforts were being made to obtain &r-military men on 
higher pay than was given to the yard watchmen who received Rs. 3 0 to Rs. 12, while mili- 
tary men started on Rs. 20, and Watch Jemadars on Rs. 25. At present rather elderly ex- 
military men were being obtained. In his district there were 2 military and 3 ordinary Watch 
Jemadars and 7 military, as against 85 ordinary watchmen. The age of the ordinary watchmen 
was between 28 and 85. The men were liable to transfers. 

Mr, Walsh , Traffic Inspector , Lucknow, stated that the class o"‘ men at present obtained 
was not altogether satisfactory. Until recently non-military men were being recruited but 
now efforts were being made to employ military pensioners who were found better because 
they knew that if found guilty of malpractices they would lose their pension. The employ- 
ment of pensioners would increase expenditure, but on the other hand the railway would 
secure the advantage of preventing thefts from valuable consignments. 

Mr . Naidu, Station Master , Baralanki , stated that the Watch and Ward was much more 
satisfactory since military pensioners had been appointed for the duties. They were a better 
class of men and were doing good work. Formerly yard thefts were frequent- but since the 
appointment of military pensioners only occasional cases had occurred. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr . Rumioll , Agent, stated that a better class of men and younger men were required. 
He, however, liked military pensioners even though they were 55 years of age and over. 

Mr . Alexander , General Traffic Manager, stated that generally speaking the working of 
the existing staff was satisfactory. Improved conditions would doubtless result from an 
increase in the number and improvement in the class of mm enlisted, as also the provision of 
quarters, the absence of which restricted recruiting to local applicants. Under recent increa- 
ses in pay made to the staff, watchmen would draw the same pay as pointsmen. 

Mr, Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial, stated that a considerable increase in the 
proportion of pensioners was required, 

Mt* Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent , Bombay, stated that an improvement in the 
class of men enlisted was desirable but did not specify in what direction, 

Mr. G Wynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, stated that if old military pensioners of the 
rank of non-commissioned officer with suitable pay were appointed, there would be less 
pilfering. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that an improvement was 
necessary. The wages offered did not appeal to the military pensioner* 

80 H. D. 
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San Sah l G, N, Gcfrliale, Assistant Station Master, Goods , Poona , was of opinion that 
younger men of good social standing were required. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Peeke//, General Traffic Manager, stated that on the whole a satisfactory class o£ 
men was obtained. A large percentage of the foreigners were men who did not go to the 
Police. 

Mr. Tgdl, Gonth Agent, Gamae Bridge, was of opinion that a better class of men should 
be recruited. Jur-Armv men wore the most suitable. He had always endeavoured to engage 
such men* but the salary and conditions of service were not a sufficient inducement to obtain 
them. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Ifathen , General Traffic Manager , stated that an improvement in the class of men 
enlisted was desirable, but it was almost impossible to obtain them. The service might form 
a means of absorbing pensioned and time-expired sepoys and policemen. Pensioners, however, 
after getting their pension preferred to live in their villages, and it was not possible to get 
many men out o£ Madras, whatever pay was offered. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent , did not think that any improvement .in the 
class of men enlisted was desirable* 

Mr. Hen dr no >t, Traffic Inspector, stated that he would like all members of the Watch 
and Ward staff to he pensioned sepoys but it was not easy to get such men at most stations as 
they did not care to go far from their native villages. 

Mr. White, Station Master , G iiniakal, stated that an improvement was necessary in the 
way of appointing men who could read and write some language. Military pensioners were 
preferable. 

Mr. Haiti Puno, Station Master , Tumiur , thought that only men drawing pensions should 
be appointed, as they would be careful for fear of losing their pensions. 


South Indian Railway, 

Mr. A^res, General Traffic Manager, did not think that a better class than the Army 
pensioner could be obtained so long as they were not too old for their work, but the more in- 
telligent and better educated of this class were not willing to take up posts of watchmen and 
looked for something higher. The same fact was noticeable with other classes from whom 
recruits were taken but, in his opinion, intelligence above the average was hardly a thing to be 
looked for from a watchman. All that the railway asked for was men of good physique, and 
above all honest men who did their work conscientiously. 

Mr. Row both am, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch; thought that an improve- 
ment in the class of men enlisted was desirable. There was a great deal of trouble due to 
village factions among watchmen. 

Mr. Higman , Hist net Traffic Superintendent 3 did not think that any improvement in tk e 
class of men enlisted was desirable. 

Mr. Parker , Traffic Inspector, would make the appointment more attractive for military 
pensioners of whom regiments must now be available after the war. 

Mr, Menii, Station Master, Madura, suggested that an improvement could be made if 
head watchmen were carefully seleetK Indian military officers would be satisfactory. Such 
men would not sto**p to connive with menials under them. He would not give such men less 
than Rs, 50 per mensem. It would be desirable to address military officers requesting them 
to send Station Masters at impoitant stations lists showing the number of men with their 
names, etc., available for recruitment from their regiments to enable them to be appointed in 
the railway when vacancies occurred. 

Mr. Ramachandm Aiyar, Station Master, Trie Imio poly Fort, did not think that an im- 
provement in the class of men enlisted was desirable, but that the status of the present men 
should be improved in order to keep them above temptation aod want and also to make the 
appointment attractive. He would start watchmen on Rs. 15 rising to Rs. 20, A living wage 
for a man of the class of watchman with a wife and one child would not be less than Rs. 20 
per mensem. 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that men of the pensioned sepoy and 
police constable class had generally been found satisfactory and it was certainly desirable that 
the Watch and Ward staff should be recruited from that class but it had been found that 
such men were only available at large centres and that they preferred to work with others of 
their own class and could not be obtained at small stations or outlying posts where only, one or 
two men were employed. 



Mr. PresstoII, Claims Office \, stated that the class selected was as good as procurable; 
and improvement would be difficult. 

Jf\ Bohcr iso n, D? ¥ net Traffic Supcrtntt i> deni, Allahabad, stated 1 1 at an improvement 
in the class of men would be desirable if that were possible, but so fur It bad not been shewn 
that an increase in a man's pay made better work, nor did it seem tu make any difference from 
what castes the men were drawn. 

Jib. Thr risen, Traffic Inspector, Howrah, and Mr. Hamilton , 6 . cA Inspector, Mohameh 
GJiat 9 both stated that ^’-military men were more suitable than iLe present class. 

Bain Kalka Pc nit ail. Station Master, Tvuuta Bridge, was of opinion that, the men should 
be drawn only from the respectable classes and might be obtained through land-owners if such 
an arrangement were possible. 

Jfr. Horns, Goods bnperuiienJ*‘nb, II own I, stated that it was a well-known fact that 
although Railways offered inducements on a par with the Military and Police they did not 
obtain the right type of men for their AY ateh and. Ward staff and that even if the right type 
were obtained they did not remain for long. More attention should be paid to recruitment 
and supervision. At present if one man wished to do g*n)d work others rendered his position 
difficult. He would like more military men. If all were made to snh-enbe to the Provident 
Fund the Railway would have a 1 letter hold. At present it wa^ optional for those di awing 
over Rs. 15 to join. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. IsTiiav , General Traffic Manager, was of opinion that an impi overrent in the class of 
men enlisted was desiiable but a better class of men was not obtainable on the pay given, i.e*, 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 15. The maximum pay should be raised to Rs. 20. 

Mr. T enlat a swam y , Station Master, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward staff did 
not receive a living wage. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager , stated that the Watch and Ward staff were recruited from 
the same class as pointsmen. An improvement in the class of men enlisted was desirable. 
The experiment of employing ^-military men was introduced shortly before the war. The 
plan as outlined provided for groups of Gurkhas, Pafchans, Punjabi-Muhammadaus and Sikhs 
to work under Jemadars of their own caste ; but the plan could not be adhered to during the 
war and the Railway had to remain satisfied with such ex-military men as could be secured. 
The idea underlying the employment of ex- military men was that they were 
more amenable to discipline; more regular in the performance of duty and more trustworthy 
and that, if pensionable, they would be careful not to commit themselves so as to involve loss 
of pension. Literate men of the type of tally clerk might be obtained but they were not 
suitable for Watch and Ward. Most menials could read and write Hindi and decipher figures 
and numbers of wagons. Am endeavour was being made to obtain more men of that -class. 

Mr, Mea lifts, Hist not Traffic Superintendent, thought that Bhojpurias and Rajputs (but 
not ^ a- A rmy men) would be an improvement on local men. 

Mr. Minahan, Transportation Inspector, was of opinion that old soldiers should not be ap- 
pointed as they were physically unfit for the duties required of them. 

Baht jp. M. Das, Station Master , suggested that literate men should be appointed with 
prospects of promotion to the posts of tally clerk, checker, transhipment clerk, etc. 


Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Nolan, Acting Agent, thought that a better class of men might be secured by raising 
the pay further, although the pay of the Watch and Ward had recently been increased by 
over 50 % But apart from the pay, the correct class of men was required. It was 
difficult to get outsiders at small stations, where only one or two men were employed, because 
they got into trouble with the local people. Prior to the war a considerable number of ex- 
sepoys were recruited, but in recent years the numbers available had been much below the 
requirements, with the result that the personnel of the Watch and Ward staff had deterio- 
rated. 

Mr. Cooper , Traffic Manager, stated that an improvement in the class of men enlisted 
was desirable but the inducements offered were not attractive enough for the most desirable 
class of men. IJe preferred up-countrymen but could not get as good men as he would like. 


North-Western Railway* 

Mr. Smith, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that a better class of men would undoubtedly 
give better results. The pay had recently been increased and uistriet officials were making 
‘attempts to improve the class bv enrolling ^-sepoys where available* 

x 2 
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21 r . Haw Ices, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port) thought that an improve- 
ment m the class of men was most derirable. JJ.r-sepoys or .reservists were I lie best for 
cbowkiJaii work because they were fairly intelligent and w eli-diseiplined. The men should be 
physically fit 

21 r. Schofield , Assistant Traffic Superintendent Claims , Lahore , was of opinion that there 
was considerable room for improvement m the present class of men recruited. 

21 r. Jordan , Traffic Inspector , Quetta, and 21r . Foster , Traffic Inspector, Commercial, 
Kara f hi, both stated that improvement was certainly desirable, but it was not always possible 
to get the type of men required, ihr-soldiers on pension had proved very satisfactory. 

2L\ Jx pan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, was of opinion that a fairly good class of 
men uas obtained though a better type was needed. 

Mr, Moolah and, Station Master, Hyderabad, thought that an improvement was desirable 
and that undesirable men should be replaced by retired military men. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the class obtained was satisfactory. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepu **, suggested that at eeitain large 
stations head chowkidars might be appointed who should be responsible to the Station Master 
for the men under him. This man might be a military pensioner or a man who had left the 
Army with exemplary character. 

Mr Whde, Traffic Inspector, did not consider that any improvement in the class of men 
enlisted was necessary. 

Mr, Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur , thought that military pensioners should be ap- 
pointed on good salaries. 

Balm Janah Lai Jka, Station Master , Chaps a, was of opinion that persons who had been 
educated at least up to the Upper Primary standard were requited. If the present quality of 
chowkidars was retained the number would have to be doubled but if better men could be 
obtained then the present number would suffice. 

Rohilkhand and Kumann Railway. 

Mr. St r a chan, Traffic Superintendent , stated that it was questionable whether the enlist- 
ment of a superior class of men would give results commensurate with the increased expendi- 
ture involved. It was really rather a matter of improving the organization than of the 
class of men employed. The Siation Master was very vitally interested in keeping a good 
man at his station and very few thefts occurred from outside the railway, so that it was only 
against the latter contingency that an improvement in the class of men might give better 
results. 

Mr, Jalians, Traffic Inspector , Claims, was of opinion that an improvement in the class of 
men enlisted was desirable because those appointed were for the most part local residents who, 
engaged in other occupations during the day to the detriment of their railway duties at 
night. 

Mr, Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, was also of opinion that an improvement 
was necessary. JEx-Army men who were in receipt of pensions would be preferable as their 
honesty and general good conduct would be guaranteed because of their pensions which would 
be forfeited in the event of any conviction being secured as regards malpractices. 

Pundit Amrit Lai Tew an, Station Master, Bndaun, also thought that an improvement 
in the class of men enlisted was desirable. 


Question 4.' — Do you consider that the system of having the Watch and 

Ward establishment tinder the Traffic Department works satisfactorily ? 
If not, what are the defects and what remedies would you suggest 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Mr. Harvey, Agent, was of opinion that there were two alternatives s (1) to put tlie 
Watch and Ward under the Police which would probably result in a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from the traffic subordinates, and woffid, in effect, place goods for which one Department 
was responsible in the hands of another Department which in principle was an unsound policy; 
{%) the second alternative was to leave jbhings as they were. The present system had not 
proved entirely satisfactory, but he preferred it to a system of Police control. Supervision 
depended a great deal ^ on the personality of a Station Master. Efforts were being made m 
obtain sepoys and pensioners and in this way to organize a better Department but the 
would involve the expenditure of much more money. , ’ . , > * * 
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Colonel And e non , Traffic Manager, was in favour of f be establishment continui ig under 
the Traffic Department. The direct supervision of the wo: k of the Wat h and Ward staff 
by the Station Master at each station must continue as an essential part of the organization, lfc 
would be a di«a 1 vantage if the Wat/h and Ward establishment were transfers ed to the conti ol 
of the Railway Police, Duality of control would result. The Watch and Waid under Police 
orders would not obey the Station Master because he would not have any control over them 
Vi here a Station Master had conti ol he could secure obedience of a sort. He did not approve 
of the proposal that the Police should lend men for the Watch and Ward establishment He 
considered that the Watch and Ward short -d be kept distinct from the Police. Police training 
and outlook were entirely different from that of the civil railway employee. Police discipline 
approximated rather to that in force in the Army than to that imposed on civil railway 
employees. T he Policeman lent to the railway hut not permanently divested of bis? Police 
personality would never tolerate bring talked to by the Station blaster. So tar as civil super- 
vision was concerned the Station Master had enough time tu supervise Ins Wat' h and Ward. 
He posted them on definite beats and made surprise vis ts occasionally and took their reports as 
required. At Lucknow, for instance, one part of the yard was under the conti ol of the Station 
Master and the other part under the Hoods Supervisor. Each of these officials arranged for 
the posting* and general teUpervision of the Watch and Ward in his spheie by direct contact. 
They were also assisted by Watch Jemadars. 

Khan, Bahadur 2 lansvr Ah Khan , Bust net Traffic Supcrinterden 4 , Chums Branchy 
approved of the present system of Watch and Ward and was n«*t in favour of the suggestion 
that the force should be transferred to the Police Department. The present arrangements were 
satisfactory and theie was no need for a separate Department under the Traffic Manager, His 
objection to such a transfer was that increased cost would result and he did not think that better 
conditions would be obtained. The Watch and Ward must remain under the Staff m Master 
or otherwise divided responsibility would create difficulty in fixing* individual liability. The 
suggested transfer to the Police Department would create friction between the Station Master 
and the Police. The Watch and Ward had recently been greatly improved and sepoys were 
now employed on gore salaries. He thought that all that was possible was being done, 

Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent , Bareilly , thbught that the Watch and Ward 
staff shoo'd be entiiely free from Police control or interference He would not agT^eto having 
Policemen deputed to work m the Traffic Department because divided responsibility would 
result. “We book the goods and I think we ought to look after them.” 

Mr. Walsh f Traffic Inspector, LucTcnoic , stated the Watch and Ward establishment worked 
well under the Traffic Department and railway authorities had a better grip oi them than it 
they were under anyone else. If they had a separate officer to control them the}' would become 
independent of the Station Master and the Station Staff — particularly at night when, there was 
only the Assistant Station Master on duty. They would ignore the station staff altogether. 

Mr. Naidn , Station Master , Bara Banlci , was of opinion that the Watch and Ward ought 
to remain under the Railway Administration, and subject to the control of the Traffic Officer 
who was responsible for the booking of consignments and safe custody of goods. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Rnmholf Agent , stated with reference to the suggestion that a special branch should 
he created under the Traffic Department to take over the control of the Watch and Ward, that 
such an arrangement would make the organization very expensive because supervision would 
have to be provided and one man alone coaid not do it. He would also have to be supplied 
with an office to run the organisation. Under the present arrangement the Watch and Ward 
staff were under the supervision of the Traffic Inspector. He did not think it advisable to 
adopt the suggestion that control of the chowkidars should be removed from the Station 
Master, because the staff would then be left without efficient control. 

Mr. Alexander , General Traffic Manager , was of opinion that the present system w as 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial, stated that on the whole the Watch and 
Ward establishment had worked satisfactorily but the men should be more highly paid and 
should have free quarters provided for them. At present no quarters were supplied. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, stated that the system at present 
was not very satisfactory, but if a better class of men could be recruited with more able super- 
vision, the same system would meet all requirements, Gurkhas on Rs. 18, were employed in 
the coal-fields and warehouses in Bengal and were found satisfactory. There were 72 watch*** 
men in the Bombay District for 37 stations, and a length of line of 159 miles* 

Mr. Gwynne, Traffic Inspector , Jalgaon, stated that the system had worked as satisfac- 
torily as could be expected with the class of men obtained. If, however, watchmen were 
recreated from military pensioners, thieving would be reduced to a minimum, particularly if 
goods sUeds were enclosed with strong iron bars and gates. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendents Victoria Terminus, thought that the system of 
having the Watch and Ward under the Traffic Department was unsatisfactory. If, however, the 
men worked with the Police, all went well He suggested that the Railway should have its 
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own Superintendent of Police and that the Watch and Ward should he taken over bv his 
dcpaitment. Under such a system the supervision of the Station Master would still be 
essential. Pie did not approve of control by (he Police under the present system* 

Ilao Haleb G. IV. Got kale , Assistant Station Master , Goods , Poona, staled that the 
present system had worked fairly. The staff, however, should be strengthened. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway* 

Mr. Peche?/ S Traffic Manager, did not consider that the Watch and Ward staff were 
sufficiently numerous for the duties they had to perform. Schemes were under consideration 
both for adding to the numbers as well as for increasing the amount of supervision. Matters 
had become so bad that it was felt necessary to improve conditions "which could not be done 
unless the supervision over the staff was highly paid. An experiment was being made in that 
direction by appointing a retired Police Inspector from the Rajputana Railway Police. He 
had been taken on as a Watch and Ward Inspector and was organizing the staff and supervi- 
sing their work in detail, To do the work properly, he required assistance vdiieh would be 
given to him if the experiment was found to be a success. The idea was to divest the Station 
Master of bis control over the Watch and Ward as the present system had not been satisfac- 
tory. There would be a separate staff for the purpose except in small stations. He did not 
consider that the arrangement of having the Watch and Ward staff under the Traffic Depart- 
ment and the Crime and Order staff a separate staff under the Railway Police was satisfactory* 
It meant divided responsibility and that alone was enough to wreck any system. The idea 
of a separate Watch and Ward force apparently was that it would relieve the Railway 
Police of the tiresome duties of chowkidars and that they would simply deal w ; th reports of 
crime and disorders that were brought to their notice by the railway administration. In his 
opinion the Watch and Ward and Crime and Order forces should be amalgamated for the 
purpose of protecting the property of the public while that property was in the charge of the 
Railway. There were only two possible remedies for the present hopeless situation (l) that 
the Railway Police should take over the duties of the W atch and Ward or (2) that the Railway 
Police should be abolished and th% Railway Companies should be empowered to appoint their 
own Police under their own officers who should be invested with magisterial powers. He favoured 
the second alternative. 

Mr. Tycld, Goods Agent , Carnac Bridge , was of opinion that the Watch and Ward 
establishment should be under or subject to traffic control. The present s\stem had worked as 
satisfactorily as and more smoothly than when the duties were carried out by the Railway 
Police. 

Mr . Jekaagirji, Station Master , Baroda, stated that the present system had worked well- 
One of the difficulties experienced was the total absence of any co-operation from the side of the 
Police. He did not think it would be advantageous to place the Watch and Ward under 
the Police. The force should be on the basis of the Police arrangements but placed under the 
head of the Traffic Department. Jemadars should be appointed of the same rank as Sub- 
Inspectors and Supervisors of the same rank as Inspectors. The latter should be invested 
with committing powers to the Magistrate without any interference from the Police as in the 
case of Excise Officers. If the Watch and Ward were placed under the head of the Traffic 
Department, Station Matters would be afforded every facility to represent matters to their 
officers* Under his system the Watch and Ward would be under the supervision of the 
Station Master so , far as their duties were concerned. The Supervisors would see that a 
sufficient number of men were obtained and that their duties were properly arranged. There 
was no necessity to place the Supervisor actually under the Station Master and there was no 
objection to his being independent but he should work in co-operation with the Station Master* 
At present Police Inspectors did not care for the opinions of Station Masters. If, however, 
the Police Force was also placed under the head of the Railway, all Departments would work 
together. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway* 

Mr. fflatken, General Traffic Manager, considered that the system of having the Watch 
and Ward under the Traffic Department as at present organized was unsatisfactory. The 
obvious defects of the system were : — (i) The Traffic Department and its Watch and Ward 
section could only deal with cases departmentally or report to the Police. They had no 
power to arrest a thief. Even if a watchman saw a wagon being robbed, he could only report 
• to the Police and could not take any action. Watchmen could not arrest a man with a package 
believed to be railway property. They could onlv take such cases to a police officer. 
<w) Duplication, i,e., the Police in the interest of Law and Order guarded areas also guarded 
by the Watch and Ward, (ni) Watchmen were recruited from a class upon whom suspicion 
to most likely to fall, and were usually employed in their native locality. Watchmen 
were of the same type as other railway menials. 

Jfot further remarks, see reply to question 19. 

Mr, Tar sons, District Traffic Superintendent, considered that the system of having the 
Watch and Ward establishment under the Traffic Department was only partially satisfactory, 
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Tbe Watch ami Ward as constituted lacked authority. One remedy was a liaison vrith the 
Police, Some method should Le found to give them powers sivk as the Police had. They 
would have those powers if placed under a Superintendent of Police. He had had experience 
g£ both systems in the Bombay Presidency, namelv, the dual system in which the Watch and 
Ward as well as Law and Order were under the Police and the present system under which 
Watch and Ward was a separate force under the Tiaffie Depart men.. The latter - tern was 
much more efficient as W atda and Ward, hut not so effeeine a* its powers were innilni t«» the 
physical act of watching 1 . The present working* of the Watch and Ward was hewer than 
when it was tinder the Police;, because under the dual system a roadside station had frequently 
only one police constable to cover both duties for the £4 hours Now that the "Watch an 
Wind were under the Traffic Department men did twelve hours* work at a stretch. 

31 1 \ Henderson. Traffic Inspector, suggested that the Watch and Ward should form part 
of the Traffic Department, but shwuld not be under tl e direct control of the Mat ion blaster. 
They were not as independent of tne Station blaster as they should be. The Watch and 
Ward should be under their own Inspectors, hither tbe whole Watch and Ward should be 
entrusted to the Railway Police, the Superintendent of which should be a whoL-txme officer 
under the Agent, or tbe Railway should have their own Police Dqurtment doing all tbe work 
Formerly, there was a system under which Prosecuting Inspectors controlled the whole of tbe 
Watch and Ward establishment at all stations, which had worked well. Station Mari>.*is at 
present had authority to insist that the Watch and Ward should pay attention to their orders, 
but they had not the power of punishment. He had never heard of ea«.e* where the Station 
Masters employed members of the Wal eh and Ward for their private wurir. If the Wat eh 
and Ward were placed under their own Inspectors it would mean that each Inspector would 
have about SO stations to control, and it would not be possible for him to waten every station 
every day. The Watch and Ward were afraid of the Station Master, and if anything wrong 
was committed by him or his own men, that would not be brought to light under the 
present system. 

Mr. White , Station Master, Gnntakal, did not think that the system of having the Watch 
and Ward under the Traffic Department worked satisfactorily. The principal defects were 
the inferior class of men at present employed, and the inadequacy of the staff. At some 
stations men had to work a night shift of 13 hours for a fortnight before coming on day 
duty for a week, which resulted in them being frequently found asleep on duty end pav-4 the 
way for thefts. He suggested that two shifts should work at night, each taking duty for 
6 hours. 

Mr. Datu How, Station Master, Tumkur, considered that the present system was satisfac- 
tory. Unless the Watch and Ward were directly under the supervision of the Station Master 
the" work could not be done. The Station Master was on the spot and was thus in a position 
to control the Watch and Ward, and to extract work from them. Special Inspectors 
might be appointed to recruit members of tbe Watch and Ward, but they would not be able 
to get work done by them. It was essential that the Watch and Ward should remain under 
the Station Master. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Logan, Agent , would prefer to keep the Watch and Ward under the Traffic Depart- 
ment under present conditions. 

Mr. Acres , General Traffic Manager , would prefer to do awi ; with watchmen and 
appoint constables instead ; but as the Traffic Department dealt with claims and made payments 
for losses due to thefts while goods were under the charge of watchmen and as the only disci- 
plinary measure that; appealed to these men was a fine or a debit on account of claims, it would 
not be desirable to withdraw the watchmen from the Traffic Department on that account 
alone. It was also questionable whether the constables in the Railway Police, if they knew 
that they would be drafted at certain periods during their service to Watch and Ward duty oa 
railways, would be willing to join the Police, but if they were willing to do so, it might bo 
advantageous to post constables as watchmen for periods not exceeding six months at stations, 
after which they should revert to their ordinary Police duty, other constables replacing them. 
The difficulty "in working such a scheme would rise in exercising discipline. The Traffic 
Department would report to the Superintendent of Railway Police any dereliction of duty 
which in addition to any punishment that might be indicted should result in their removal 
froth Watch and Ward duty. His idea was that if the Watch and Ward were not put under 
the Traffic Department they should be put under the Superintendent of Railway Police, who 
would be the head of a Railway Department. He should have charge not only of the Railway 
Police but of the Watch and Ward, Such an arrangement would tend to work being effi- 
ciently done. 

Mr . Ttowlotham, Deputy Traffic Manager , Freight Branch, thought that the present system 
worked fairly satisfactorily having regard to existing conditions. The staff had to ho appoint- 
ed from men available locally, whose petty jealousies and village factions played a great part 
In the discharge of the duties allotted to them, resulting in loss of goods, etc. He suggested 
that the Superintendent of Police should be the head of a Railway Department and that the 
Watch and Ward should be amalgamated with the Police under his charge. A better class 
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of men should "be recruited. They should be transferre 1 periodically and should be armed 
at places where thefts were very prevalent. Those travelling with gcods trams on sections 
where train thefts were prevalent should also be armed under proper supervision to safeguard 
themselves and also the property entrusted to their care, 

Mr. Tbgmat District Traffic Superintendent , considered that the Watch and Ward 
arrangements under the Traffic Department had woiked fairly satisfactorily. He in 
favour o£ the Watch and Ward, not © dy in the Traffic but in all the Departments, being 
placed under the Police or amalgamated with the Police, provided that the Railway Police 
Superintendent was seconded and transferred to the Railway. 

Mr. Parker , Traffic Inspector, thought that the present arrangements were satisfac- 
tory except that the staff should be under the control of the Traffic Inspectors of their 
respective districts so that they could be transferred when necessary. The men on night duty 
should be armed with some weapon such as a spear as he had had cases of the Watch and 
Ward being attacked. 

Mr. Mentt , Station Master , Madura, thought that the present system was fairly satis- 
factory but could be improved. The defects were that the present salary of watchmen was 
too low and once a man entered the railway he had nothing to look forward to in the shape 
of promotion until he left the service. Such an arrangement naturallv induced a tendency to 
pilferage. The number of watchmen should be increased and their salaries should be graded 
to a time scale. 

Mr. Ramaclandra Aiyer, Station Master , Trichinopoly Fort , thought that the present 
system was satisfactory. 


East Indian Railway. 

Mr. lliiidley , Agent , stated that considering the large amount spent on the Watch and 
Ward better results should be looked for and it was necessary that the whole organization should 
be put cn a letter footing. Further, the great increase in claims paid from 3*G 'akhs in 1910 
to 10*2 lakhs in the half year ending 3(Jtn September 19 &G showed a prima facie need for 
improvement in both Watch and Ward and Police, lb was necessary to introduce better 
methods of recruitment and discipline and to strengthen the supervising staff. He advocated 
that the whole of the "Watch and Ward staff should be placed under a staff of supervising 
officers and subordinates working as a separate Railway Department. At the head of this 
Branch there should be a trained police officer who would be employed by the Railway and 
might work at first under the General Traffic Manager. Without expert Police knowledge to 
guide the Railway officials in business of this nature, he did not think much could be obtained ; 
but to meet this difficulty he would like to have the services of a fairly senior Superintendent 
of Police lent to the Railway for about six months in order to organize the new Department. 
It was probable that considerable economies might be effected in re-arranging the f distribution 
of the Watch and Ward staff and in clearly defining, their duties and their relations to the 
work of other Departments of the Railway. The police officer while on special duty in this 
connection would doubtless he able to give the railway valuable advice in the way of impro- 
ving the present methods of safeguarding goods while in the hands of the railway. 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager , stated that the system of having the Watch 
and Ward establishment under the Traffic Department worked satisfactorily where the men 
were drawn from the class of pensioned sepoys and policemen. They came to the railway 
with experience, a sense of discipline and responsibility and were amenable to order and control. 
The defects of having the men under the control of the Traffic Department were that they were 
ordinary servants and could not be punished except by fines and loss of service for neglect or 
careless Watch and Ward resulting in losses, nor could they, be prosecuted for thefts 
while in their charge unless such thefts could be brought home to them. As a remedial 
measure he suggested that the men might be brought under the same controlling act as the 
Police. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer , thought that the system was not satisfactory inasmuch 
as the staff had only powers to arrest a man and hand him over to the Station Master who in 
turn handed him over to the Police. He considered that the Watch and Ward staff should 
form part of the Police Staff. All that a chowkidar was able to do was to watch a man. He 
could not take any detective action himself. The result was that the ebowkidaris action was 
dependent entirely on what view the Police took of it. If he were a police constable there 
was more probability of conviction. He would obtain a certain amount of credit and would 
have something to work for. At present a watchman received no encouragement and bad 
nothing to work for. Even if he caught a mau the Police could discharge him on the ground 
of insufficient evidence. The Station Master could not supervise the Watch and Ward at all 
times. He was not on duty at night. The Assistant Station Master who was on duty could 
not spare the time to supervise. If the whole Watch and Ward staff were made over entirely 
to the Police the work would be more satisfactorily done. Such an arrangement 
would not lead to friction between the Police and the Railway staff. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad , stated that if it was possible 
so to organize the Police establishment that it was placed under Railway control he would be 
in favour of the Watch and Ward staff being Taken over by the Police, but iff the Police 
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arrangement? were io continue at present lie was iml in favour of the tran-lVr. He r»*;s- 
sidered that th^ ordinary IT arch and W ari staff as reliable as the Police and t n^reforo the 

one was a good set off against the other. The detects were that the men centrally enu* aired 
were local men and consequently were not inclined to act against their frmiuK Tne number 
of ehowkidars employed was in-nffici mt adequately to guard goode sheds and wajuns in large 
area*. By placing the Watch and. Ward under the Police the power of the Police $ ib- 
hispeetor would be inerea eed and trouble would arise between litatmn Masters ami Sub- 
Inspectors which even now was not infrequently the cas*-. It was no doubt more appropriate 
that the Watch and Ward should look for recognition of their good work to the Police than, 
to the Station Master, but at the same time if there was a totally inadequate police force as 
at presmt they cuuld not cope with the work. The Police themselves frequently admitted that 
they were unable to do all their work. Railway Police Officers also were often taken away 
£• -T other duties. To say that it was in the nature of -he Police to encourage good work in 
the way of detection and on the other hand it wa? in the nature of the station staff to dis- 
courage it, was going too fai. The Station Master was not half so bad as he wajs depicted to 
be. If he was an active man he discouraged malpractices on the part of his staff. Those evils 
only flourished when the Station Master was slack. 

Mr. Harrison , Traffic Inspector * stated that the present system was satisfactory. 

Mr. Hamilton * Goods Inspector, MJcameh Ghat, stated that the system was satisfactory 
so long as the Watch and Ward staff was left entirely alone hv the Police. 

Bahu Kallca Perskad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that the system of having 
the Watch and Ward establishment under the Traffic Department had woiked satisfactorily* 
but the present staff was insufficient and the pay was also poor. The force should be 
occasionally supervised by a special officer* say a Watch and Ward Inspector* at surprise ins- 
pections. At present they were only supervised by the Station Master but he had not suffici- 
ent time to devote to supervision. More Watch and Ward staff was necessary at road side 
stations. At present they were only maintained at large stations where there was a large 
amount of goods traffic. 

Mr. Hams * Goods Superintendent, was in favour of having one ChowHdari Depart- 
ment which would run the chowki&ari system of all Departments. It should be placed under 
one head with the same legal powers as the Police, but should be under the administration of 
the Railway. It should be sub-divided as follows ; — (!) Watch and Ward Branch*, (2) Detec- 
tive Branch* (3) Enquiry Branch. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ism av, General Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the Watch and Ward establish- 
ment should remain under the Traffic Department with the present system of Railway Pro- 
vincial Police in force. Under that system the railway authorities could deal with the staff 
direct which they could not do if they were under the Police. He thought that any system, 
under which the Station Master would have no power over the Watch and Ward would not 
work. It was necessary that the local authority should be vested in the Station Master. Even 
now the Station Master eould not punish. He could only recommend vide Traffic Rules. 
He did not think there was much strength in the argument that in matters in which the 
Watch and Ward were implicated the Station Master would not report them. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Coates * Agent * thought that the present system was satisfactory. 

Mr* Gilmore * Traffic Manager * considered that the system had worked satis-* 
factorily. He was not in favour of the suggestion that there should be a separate branch for 
the Watch and Ward or that they should be removed from the control of the Station Master 
and should have their own Inspectors. rf The Station Master is the man on the spot and is the 
proper person to be in charge. ^ If another organization were set op jealousy and dissension 
would arise — in fact the same kind of trouble that was at present experienced between the 
Traffic Department and the Railway Police. The weight of goods carried had increased 
considerably in recent years but the Watch and "Ward staff had not increased in the same 
proportion. 

Mr. Minahan, Transportation Inspector, thought that the system had worked satisfae* 
toxily. The defects lay in the class of men appointed. Old retired soldiers should not be 
appointed as they were physically unfit for the duties required of them. The men 
employed were useless and in his opinion* they were* if not the actual thieves* at any 
rate very often accessories* The salary of a watchman was Bs. 11 and for every vacancy 
that occurred there were at least a dozen applicants although they could earn from Bs. 22 to 
Rs. 25 per mensem in the Mills next door by working five days a week* He suggested the 
appointment of Gurkhas or Lathials, 

Mr. Henehy Station Master, Santahar, saw no advantage in removing the staff from ihn 
control of the Station Master, The men were underpaid and were therefore liable to be 
bought over. 

60 H, D. 


* 
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Bath I, M. Dcs, Station 'Master, Seryganj , consilereJ that tlae present system was 

c atiA*actoiy. 


Assam-Bengal Railway . 

Mr. Bulan, Brent, stated that the system, generally speaking, worked satisfactorily, and 
he saw no alternative other than the undesirable one of reverting to the old practice of placing 
the Watch and "VI ard staff directly under the Police. If the Railway Police were impenalized 
the machinery of that service might he employed to recruit and train men suitable for Watch and 
V» ard sen ice. They might in fact he supplied from the less efficient recruits trained for the 
Imperial Railway PolLe Service itself. 

Mi. C ooper, Traffic Manager , mentioned that such trouble as }had arisen from time to 
tune had been due to the failure to secure the desired cla-s of men. 

Mt % Buchan , District Traffic Superintendent, remarked that the only defects were due to 
negltct of duty which was contingent to most bodies of men. 

Mr. Purcell, Assistant Traffic Sunermtendent, Commercial, thought that if the orders 
were carried out the system was satisfactory. 

Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master > Chandpur, stated that the system in force was 
satisfactory if carried out correctly and under strict supervision. 

Bah a S. M. Gho$h s Station Blaster, Gaukati, agreed. 

North-Western Railway, 

Mr. BoaUh , Traffic Manager , considered that the present system was as satisfactory as 
could be expected under the present conditions. With a better class of men, better supervi- 
sion, and more efficient organization, better results would be obtained. Proposals had been 
made from time to time in recent years to re-organize the Watch and Ward staff, but owing 
to the war and conditions since, the Railway had not been in a position to make any great 
reform or re-organization. A better class of men was required and better supervision should 
be provided by appointing a certain number of Inspectors like Passenger Superintendents, 
who were retired Indian officers. He was opposed to the Police taking over the control of 
the Watch and Ward because difficulties would arise. If the ehowkidars were under the 
Police they would not listen to the Station Master ; under the Traffic Department they 
were bound to obey the Station Master and to carry out his orders. This arrangement con- 
duced to efficiency. A separate department independent of Police control and co-operating 
with the Traffic Department would, however, be satisfactory. It should be organized on the 
lines of the Railway Tiaffic Department. 

Mr. Hawkes , District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port , thought that the system 
was satisfactory, but could be improved by (1) enlisting disciplined ^-sepoys or reservists, (2) 
direct supervision by goods clerks and station masters, (8) appointment at large stations, like 
Karachi City where there were 50 ehowkidars, of Indian officers who would be responsible 
that the Watch and Ward staff carried out its duties properly. It was difficult to expect a 
chief goods clerk or Station Master with an unlimited amount of work on hand properly to 
supervise the Watch and Ward. The present defect was that a man was picked up from the 
street, sent to the goods shed and told : “You are a ehowkidai* now ; this is your beat, carry 
on.” He was not trained and was hardly able to appreciate his responsibilities. A central 
training school would turn out the right stamp of men. A regular Department for the 
Watch and Ward under the Deputy Traffic Manager with proper officers would be a distinct 
improvement on the present arrangement. He was certain that officers could not^ supervise 
the Watch and Ward as at present organized. 

Mr. Schofield , Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims , Lahore , considered that the 
Watch and Ward should remain under the Traffic Department, but that the system should be 
improved by increasing the staff, shortening the hours of duty and providing better supervi- 
sion, The men and the Jemadars should be recruited from the ea?-sepoy class, 

iff, Jordan , Traffic Inspector, Quetta, thought that the system was on the whole satis- 
factory. There were, however, some places where special arrangements existed and where 
armed Railway Police watched yards and loaded wagons jointly with the Railway ehow- 
kidars. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector , Commercial , Karachi , considered that the present arrange- 
ment of having the Watch and Ward establishment under the Traffic Department was a 
mistake. The defects were (1) low wages, and (2) defective supervision. He suggested that 
the ehowkidars should be brought under the control of the Railway Police. Under such a 
scheme, however, Station Masters at large stations ought still ^ to have some control over 
ehowkidars and he would invest them with the power of giving orders to ehowkidars, for 
in^ance, the locking up of godowns or the watching of any particular consignments or 
wagon. He admitted that there was always trouble where there was a system of divided 
control, A system which would make the Watch and Ward a separate Railway Department 
with their own officers would not work because the separate Department could not cooperate 
wifh the’ Traffic Department, A better arrangement would be to make the Watch and Ward 
separate branch of the Traffic Department, 
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31/. Ryan. Statizn Sxp* rinPvdent, I chore, was o f opinion that tie TV a foil and Wail 
staff should remain under the X rathe Depaiiemnt. The system did not work ^ari-fuctoiily us 
a whole tor want of Letter organization. There should he a Jemadar in <haruv of a In* eh of d 
to 8 ehowkidars and he should come on duty with his hatch Lor (» hours during winch time 
he would be employed in constantly vsitinq* his posts b*» see that his men were on the alert 
and carrying out orders. Head Jemadars should he appointed at large stations where a large 
number of ehowkidars was employed. Want of supervision and .*ontrol made cbov kidars 
indifferent or gave them opportunities to take advantage of their position They Xr aid he 
better paid, as they could he made the means of saving the railway a great deal of xn racy* 

3ft\ J loul Chand, Station Master, llwUraiat ? , stated that the system of Watch and War! 
under the Traffic Department was necessary hut would work more satisfactorily if the unties 
of ehowkidars were reduced from 1*2 to 8 hours a daw The only effect of the pr >r-nt system 
was that owing to ehowkidars being made to work 12 hours a day in two peri- Is with b 
hours interval of rest between the two "hey did not and coulu not hold on satisfactorily. 
The greater portion of their leisure hours was spent in cooking food and attending to tneir 
household affairs while the remaining time did not give them sufficient rest to be fit enough 
to turn up for efficient duty. It was necessary* also that at stations wl ere Chuwks lari 
Jemadars were provided that their numbers should be increased so that one Jemadar should 
always be on duty. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Colonel Izat, Agent , stated that owing to the rights reserved by Government of uring 
the Railway Police as a part of the general means of preserving the public peace and 
preventing crime, the Police force was solely subject to authority outside the Railway in all 
matters connected with appointment, promotion, rewards, discipline, punishments and 
transfers, and on that account he did not recommend that the Watch and Ward establish- 
ment should be supplied by the Police, The Traffic Manager would casrerh accept the 
assistance and advice of the Police Superintendent in the appointment of the^ Watch and Ward, 
staff, but he must have full control over them. 

Mr* Wentoood, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the present system was satisfactory 
and that under outside control the system would become impossible. He did m.t think there 
would be sufficient justification on the Bengal and North-Western Railway for instituting a re- 
gular Watch and Ward service under gazetted officers with local Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Jemadars who would be independent of the Station Masters and Goods Clerks. Better results 
could not be obtained than were being obtained now. Station Masters had a hold over the 
Watch and Ward. If the Station Master, however, was himself a thief, nothing would stop 
thefts and pilferages at his station. The proposal to place the Watch and Ward under the 
Police was one which brushed aside the very objection which the Police themselves had raised 
against imperializat'on — the duality of control and by the introduction of on alien authority at 
stations little could be hoped for beyond an increase of trouble and probably of evtorfion . 
Chowkidars set up independently at stations would almost certainly regard themselves as 
ehowkidars over the station staff as well as on public property with results that would be easily 
anticipated. 

Mr. Brown , District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, did not think that any other system 
was possible. It was obvious that the men must be under the direct* control of tlie Depart- 
ment that dealt with the establishment. It was a considerable help to the District Officer in 
dealing with the Watch and Ward staff to be able to gauge the work of the staff by means of 
the number of claims arising and thefts and shortages reported from a station. 

Mr, White, Traffic Inspector, considered that the present system was satisfactory and 
did not think that the proposal to remove the Watch and Ward from their present control and 
to establish a separate Department would work satisfactorily* It was essential that the Watch 
and Ward should be controlled by the Station Master. They were afraid of him and his con- 
trol was beneficial, At Sonepur where there was a headquarters 1 Police Inspector and a Sub- 
Inspector the Watch and Ward if placed under the Police would perhaps perform their duties 
properly but at roadside stations where there was no one of their own Department to watch 
them they would not tdffie so much interest in their work. 

JBabu Jamk Lai I ha, Station Master, Ckaprz, considered the system satisfactory. The 
establishment must be in the hands of the Department which was responsible for the receipt 
and delivery of goods and which could deal with irregularities and slackness at once, li the 
Watch and Ward staff belonged to another Department it would take along time to bring 
home the slackness of its staff to the officers and to remedy defects. It was essential that 
the defects in the Watch and Ward working should be remedied at once* Considering the en- 
ormous amount of work done the complaints that occasionally arose appeared inevitable. With 
improved supervision complaints would greatly decrease. If the entire work with which the 
Watch and Ward was connected were in the hands of the Police the arrangement suggested 
would be satisfactory, but the handling of goods was under the Traffic Department and 
chowkidars working under a separate Department would not listen to the Station Master. At small 
stations ehowkidars had to do a great deal in addition to their own Watch and Ward duties : 
for instance, marking of goods. The Station Master could not attend to marks* and such 
matters. The ehowkidars attended to it* They sometimes did the loading under the direct 
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instructions of the Station Master. These were not the recognised duties of the Watch and 
Waid hut work would not be possible without imposing these duties on them. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

31 r. St ractan, Traffic Sujjerinfendent, considered that in the case of small stations reten- 
tion of the VTatcii and Ward establishment under the control of the Traffic Department was 
the only feasible system as it was essential that such employees should be under the direct 
supervision and control of the Station Master. It was probable* however* that at large stations 
at which Railway Police were maintained that an improvement would result from co-ordina- 
ting the Railway chowkidars with the Railway Police under the supervision and control of 
the Sub-Inspector. Separation of the force entirely from the control of the Station Masters at 
large stations would ensure better control and better discipline. He did not consider that 
there would be any difficulty in divesting the Station Master of his control. 

31 j . J ah a ns, Traffic Claims Inspector , considered the present system satisfactory, 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master , Bareilly City, agreed* but recommended that provision 
for “ Busy Season Establishment >> should be made because at such times hundreds of loaded 
wagons stood in the yard and the number of Watch and Ward staff was quite inadequate to 
deal with them. 

Pundit Amrit Lai Tew art, Station Master , Budaun, thought the present system satis- 
factory. 


Question ffio. 5 . — What is the system — 

(a) of checking goods at time offloading , unloading and transhipment ; 
(h) off supervising the staff employed in handling goods ; 

(c) of fastening and sealing wagons ; 

(d) off seal checking , mid 

(e) off guarding loaded wagons in yards and on running trains „ 

Do you consider the systems in force satisfactory ? 

Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson , Traffic Manager, described the system as follows 

(a) At ike time of loading a clerk is allotted for each wagon wko stands at the door of the wagon and goes to 
the condition of each article or bag as it comes in. Unsound bags are thrown aside and those thus thrown aside axe 
collected and reweighed and their condition noted. After the wagon has been loaded a copy of the invoice is put into 
t he wagon which is then locked and sealed. 

(2>) Supervision of the staff employed in handling goods is exercised by the Station Master at smaller stations 
and by the goods clerk assisted by the loading eleik at big goods sheds. Station Masfeeis have the loading au& unloading 
contract. Kates are fixed at so much a thousand maunds and the Station Master sends in his bill monthly. 

(c) At smaller stations labels fastened by string and sealing wax marked with the station’s seals are used. 
Wire and lead seals are now being introduced at the larger stations. Top fasteners are fixed now on most wagons 
which are also provided with cotters and iron keys or wedges. 

{d) After the sealing has been done the seal is examined by the Watch and Ward staff after which the head 
transhipment clerk or the trains clerk examines how many wagons are loaded and how many remain empty. When 
the train is made up the guard checks it. Under the present system the checking is left to the ignorant and illiterate 
Watch and Ward. At engine-changing stations, roughly every 100 miles, the seals are examined by the Police, the 
Watch and Ward staff and the number-taker. If any seal has been broken or tampered with a report is at once made 
to the Station Master who causes a re*check of the contents of the wagon to he made in the presence of the Police. 

(e) In the yards the Watch and Ward staff are on guard ; on running trains neither the Police nor the Watch and 
Ward are ordinarily employed, only the guard being responsible. 


Mr. Harvey, Agent, referring to (c) stated that he did not think that anything had been 
done on the resolution passed at the Railway Conference of 1919 regarding certain proposals 
for the locking of goods wagons. Experiments had been made but nothing definite had been 
settled. The Railway was not in favour of the East Indian Railway locking arrangements. 
The objection to locking wagons with ordinary padlocks was that each train would ukus have 
60 keys to carry along. They would have to be kept in the guard's vans and handed over to, 
another guard, when there was a change. If a wagon had to be detached the key would 
have to be handed over to the Station Master concerned. The system would prove impracti- 
cable, If a master key werejadopted the thieves would adopt it within three days. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Mandger, referring to (c) stated that the Railway preferred the 
old East Indian Railway wagon lock as a preventive for running train thefts — that is* the 
long hinged hook which was held in position by a bolt under the fulcrum which could only be 
opened after a man had climbed on to the roof and unlocked it. Not much was being done at 
the present time in the matter of wagon locks. With the free interchange of broad gauge 
wagons throughout India and the deterioration of stock following on the war it was all that 
.the Carriage and Wagon Departments could do to keep wagons in running order without 
attending to special fittings# 
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KhaJ Bn&adur Mansur Ali Khan* In si rid 1 raffle Suveri sifni dnif 9 Claims^ referring to 
Un stated that Station Masters were given the handling cuiitiaet. The system had been, 
working satisfactorily. It was not a fact that Station Masters employed coolies on less 
wages on the understanding that they would make good the deficit r.y pilfcmge, Referring 
to d) he stated that after wagons had keen sealed and left in the yard they were olwclonl at 
six hours -5 interval by the Match and Ward staff when each hatch was relieved The Watch 
and Ward were capable of cheeking seals so far a> the fact whether the seals wests intact or not 
was concerned, but when there was a question of the impression en the seal they were not 
capable. 

Mt\ lounge District Traffic Superintendent, Bare dig* referring to dr) mid thonglit 
that the clerks cheeking goods and supervising the ,-faff did their work < aiefully because they 
were too frightened of getting shortages reported aarain^t their «tatn >n which meant heavy 
debits. Referring to (£) he stated that Station Masters were given the handling* contract. 
^Railway stations were divided into three classes: (a , sh\ and (c). At a large station like 
Bareilly where there was very heavy handling work done Station Masters were paid at a lower 
rate At small stations where very little handling was done and there was difficulty in 
obtaining lab' ur they i eceived a higher rate. The rates were fixed at so much a thousand 
matmds and the Station Master sent in his bill monthly whiHk was then checked by the Audit 
Department and the amount clue paid out. With reference to the suggestion that this s) deni 
led to a great deal of dishonesty, that is to say, that Station Master* ■under-paid their men 
in order to make profit for themselves, and that this was done on the imdei standing that 
palkdars would be able to make a ceitain amount by pilfering, he did not think that such was 
the fact. Where the Station Master made his profit was probably by not having the full number 
of men necessary. When merchants did what was called direct loading such direct loading 
was all to the profit of the Station Master. Referring to (c) he stated that top fasteners were 
fixed on most wagons. Wagons were also provided with cotters or iron keys or wedges. 
There was no delay in sealing. Wagons were not kept unsealed at night even if not completely 
loaded. Referring to (cl) he stated that clerks went round the trains and cheeked wagons 
after the sealing was done. Further, the guards also checked all «eals before the train left a 
starting station or when a wagon was detached at a roadside station. The time at his disposal 
■was sufficient to do this. A constable and a watchman generally accompanied him. All three 
signed a joint certificate stating that seals were intact. With reference to the suggestion that 
constables and watchmen were not really competent to detect a seal which had been tampered 
with, he thought that they could detect most tampered or false seals, but that it would be 
difficult for them to detect a case where the string had been cut behind the label and then, 
joined together again. There was difficulty in being able to get up to the seal because that 
involved climbing up. Referring to (e) he thought that it would be better if the Railway 
Watch and Ward staff took over the patrolling of running trains. 

Mr JStaidu, Station Master , Bara JBanhi , stated that he was the handling contractor fio** 
his station. Goods that were loaded privately were deducted from goods that were loaded by 
the Railway. There were two columns in the register: one for goods handled by the 
Station Master and the other for goods handled by the owner ; from the totals of the two 
figures a deduction was made and the Station Master was then paid according to the number 
of maunds handled. In making such payments the Railway followed the market rate of 
labour. The rate was Re. 1-8 per thousand maunds when he took charge, but since then the 
late had been raised to Rs. His monthly bill amounted to Rs. 900* out of this he had 
to maintain 60 men, if the traffic was heavy, and if the traffic was slack then not less than 
40, who had to be paid whether they worked or not. When payment was made thumb 
impressions of the payees were taken in the register. Men were paid once a month and the 
register was periodically examined by the Deputy Traffic Manager in charge of the Commercial 
Section. Referring to (c) he stated that a the present system of sealing is merely a trust on 
card paper which has been abused considerably.^ Shortages could only be avoided by 
introducing a system of patent locking and doing away with sealing. Such an arrangement 
would save the Railway thousands and thousands of rupees on claims. There were certain 
’locking apparatus on the East Indian Railway which could not easily be broken and which 
should be introduced on this Railway, Referring to (d) he stated that there should be 
ndepeudent checking by the superior staff and not by the "Watch and Ward who were generally 
illiterate men and could not detect anything unusual, 

Mr . O’Connor, Station Superintendent, Lucknow , referring to (e), stated that fop-fasteners 
were effective in preventing crime. It was possible to pilfer from sealed wagons with long 
sticks and easy to steal from wagons with manholes. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Jfr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager * described the systems as follows : — 

(jvl Goods are checked by loading and unloading foremen under the supervision of Gor.ds Clerks or Station 
Masters. 

Kb) Supervision Is exercised by Goods Clerks or Station Masters. 

(e) Beals are affixed after loading by sealers under the supervision of the loader. 

Seals are cheeked by number- takers and guards on taking over and making over of wagons. On some parts 
of the line, the police are present at this operation, 

(e) All la ? © yards have special Watch and Ward staff® Running train* only ;he train slat to guard them 

Ipxeept' When hi the large yards. 
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II { \ Hi coolly Jj , referring to (a) thought i iiafe on the whole the loading and 
rd^’frfmcr was propel ly taper ^iseci. iff) The handling was done partly by Company"- 
labour and partly by Contractors lanom, the contract in the latter case being' taken 
a 1 '; some stations Ly a contractor and at others by the station master. Before 
the Indian Midland Railway was amalgamated, station masters used to receive 
the contracts for such labour and that system still obtained at small stations Now, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula section, the Company employed its own labour 
Personally he preferred to appoint his own labour but had found that it was the most 
expensive. He did not think that the contract system led to pilferage. In this respect, 
there was not rumh to choose between the two systems. He thought that most of the 
pilferages were due almost entirely to the peculiar conditions under which traffic was dealt 
with at the present time. During the last few years, the economic conditions of the country 
had been such that the lower classes had resorted to thieving. Referring to (c) he stated that 
the less the number of fastening's there were the better, because there were then less things 
on a wagon to aid a thief in climbing on to it. Defects in this respect had been removed 
in the later wagon designs. He had no faith in top-fasteners As often as not, they were 
not used, and a man could easily get on to a wagon and raise them. The only Railwav as far 
as he knew, that had adopted the system was the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway* A satisfactory 
lock had not yet been devised. The only lock of any value at present w r as the ordinary 
pad-lock. The Railway 7, had been experimenting with a device invented by one of their own 
engineers, but it was only useful where only two stations, for example, Dhond and Raramati, 
were concerned. It was a letter lock which would not do on a big railway system, where 
break-downs between stations might take place. The difficulty with ordinary locks was that 
the master-key would ha\e fco be given to every one concerned which would defeat the object 
of locking. He would like to find some lock that was an integral part of a wagon. Refer- 
ring to (d) he stated that seal-checking by the Police had been discontinued on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail v\ ay for some years. He did not think that seal-checking would be 
any better done if it were done by the Police. It would only mean adding another man to 
do one maids work. The Railway held the number-taker and the guard responsible for the 
condition of seal*. On the whole they did the work fairly efficiently. Guards were fully 
ali\e to the importance of cheeking their trains satisfactorily. 

Mr. Alexander , General Traffic Manager , stated with reference to {a) to {i) y that the 
systems in force were generally satisfactory, but with regard to (e) the present conditions 
pointed to increased staff being required in yards and to police protection for running trains. 

Mr. Tarn, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial, considered that the systems in force 
were generally satisfactory, except that enough protection was not afforded to ( e ) wagons on 
running trains from which goods were being systematically robbed between Igatpuri and 
Bhusawah 

Mr. Cooke 9 District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, thought that in normal times the 
systems were satisfactory, but this could not be said of the systems at present. 

Mr. Ilgnn, Goods Superintendent , Wadi Bander, stated with reference to (b) that all 
loading work was done by the Company^? hamals, but unloading work was entirely done by 
contractors, Messrs. Fakir j«, Rustonijee and Sons on behalf of the Company. Loading hooks 
were forbidden but the coolies would not work without them. No merchant ever came to the 
booking shed for delivery. The work was done by carting agents. Goods were tendered by 
dalals on behalf of merchants. Every package of “ smalls 99 was marked. This was the 
only shed in India where it was done. If it were done everywhere it would save a large 
number of claims arising from misdespateh, or overcarriage and thousands of telegrams of 
reference. Referring to {c) he stated that the custom of merchants putting on their own 
. locks was growing. In the case of a hot axle or other mishap the Railway broke the lock and 
removed the goods. 

Mr. Giopine, Traffic Inspector , Jalgaon, considered with reference to (5) that the 
supervision required while goods were being handled was such as suggested in his reply to 
question 3, namely, old military pensioners of the rank of non-commissioned officers. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent , Victoria Terminus t stated with reference to (c) 
that the safest wagons were the East Indian Railway and the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
wagons which were secured from the roof. Referring to {e) he stated that the number of 
watchmen allotted to guard wagons in the yard was insufficient. Police in plain clothes 
should do this work which should be made a part of their regular duty. He wanted the 
Police more for the purpose of detection than for the purpose of prevention. On running 
trains, guards and brakesmen were responsible and at halts they patrolled trains. There were, 
however, certain stations and places known to the running staff where thieves attacked- trains, 
and if the staff showed, themselves, they were pelted with stones ; at such places the staff 
shut themselves in the brake, and if at roadside stations made off to the station. He sug* 
gvsted that armed Police should travel by trains on portions of the line which were considered 
dangerous. 

- Mem Saheb G. Ah Gohk&U* Assistant Station Master, Goods , Poona, thought that the 
systems in force were satisfactory. Referring to (d) he suggested that the police should 
check seals at al cngiue^uangiitg stations. - 
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Bombay. Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. T/.'hl, Goofh Ay. at, Car-tao BriMjc. described the system* as f ilii.rrs : — ■ 
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(c) On the lotflinir of a matron being; compVto. fcbo loading cleric pieces, V;uher 1 ’ V\ vlth nart’cnBrs of « ./it-'*’/' 
in the bracket and then fixes the door labels to the label i Inp* on the vu'ji>" door- ,1 0 *. li K \ n-e -mdevl ! v a '<uls* 
man in ids presence 

(dfl On tl e arrival of a tram on the main lim , t!ie condition of the -.cal- < 1 s V «l "tv :w.< uateti mm, 

one in cub of train, vayen Bed by a to-iiii clerk tni run fin a b,n>l >\ , vi i r ri„ t* * tc-e i> fieft *»i ti t* 
jrnard and the yuml •dinniing master The Ktur omta «■> thu yrudB swa.ii .,k* ior n\v defect am ,o* * Uie w*: >:i, 

(t) Inward loaded wagons aie watered by watchmen detailed for smut weak. 

Mr. T/ghh Goods Agent, Cumae Bridge, stated that eifimeiit clerks and proper supervi- 
sion alone made the system satisfactory,. 

Mr, Bee keg, General Traffic Manager , referring to (c) stated that railways had devised a 
large number of locks, but so far a really satisfactory one had not been invented, because none 
of them was an integral part of the wagon. Nearly all the locks invented required keys, 
which meant that unless all railways adopted the same lock, a large mnnbei cf keys would be 
required at every station. The essential condition of any satisfactory locking arrangement 
was that it should be an integral part of the wagon. It should be capable of being opened 
and locked without outside implements. A weak feature of the ordinary letter lock was that 
once the key- word was known it became useless. The overhead locking arrangement in use 
on the East Indian Railway was not employed on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway. There were some advantages in that form of locking which made it necessary for 
the thief to get above the sky line and also bee mse he had to climb up, which was not an 
easv task. He thought, however, that the locks should be operated from underneath the 
wagon, so that when the train was in motion, the thief could not open it. The Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway had been locking and riveting their wagons. There 
had been a decrease in the number of thefts reported since this precaution had been adopted. 
Referring to (e) he stated that although he had no figures, he thought that matters had 
improved since the Railway Police had been removed from the Watch and Ward work and the 
railway staff employed in their place. 

Mr. Jehanglrji , Station Master , Baroda , referring to (a) and (6), s to ted that the chief 
goods clerk at Baroda received about Rs. 185 a month and the loader about Rs. 75. (roods 
clerks received on an average Rs. 40 to Rs. 70 and stationmasters R s. 75 to Rs. 130. Refer- 
ring to (b) he stated that at some stations, the handling was done by contractors and at others 
by*milway labour. At his station railway labour was employed. Referring to (c) he stated 
that only the string and sealing wav system was employed. Referring to (d) he stated that 
in the case of running trains seals were cheeked at the starting point, at every engme-ohaug- 
in«* station and again on arrival at destination. The police did not do any seal cheeking at 
his station. Ref ei ring to (e) he stated that the police did not do any patrolling in hi s yard. 
If 2 or S men were placed on watch near the distant signal at each station, about 00 men 
would be required for each section which consisted of 15 to 20 stations. He thought it would 
be more advantageous to have train guards on each train, who would escort the train through- 
out their section and would hand it over to the relief at the commencement of a new section, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway* 

Mr, Wallen, General Traffic Manager, explained the system as follows i — 

(<*•) The system of ebeefemsf &oods at the time of loading, unloading and transhipment is by i&Py m a hook 
maintained by the clerk appointed for the purpose. 

(&) ‘The supervision of the stag engaged in handling goods is by tally clerks. In large sheds the work of those 
clerks is supervised by senior men. 

(c) The fastening of wagons is done by a bolt. The sealing is done by means of wax, twine and a card, 

(«$} Wagon seals are checked by the police ami watch and ward jointly at terminal and endue changing stations. 
OnardB chock the seals before trains leave the depot stations. On the whole tha check is satisfactory, except in the 
case of seals cleverly tampered with, 

(e) Loaded wagons in station yards are guarded by watch and ward. Banning trains are in charge of guards, 

Mr . Wfiihen, General Traffic Manager, referring to (a) state 1 that the system was satis- 
factory, bat the execution depended on the sense of duty of the staff. ^Referring to (&) he 
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stated that the success of the system again depended upon the sense of duty of the staff. 
Labour at some stations was Company, at others Contract. The latter system led to some 
corruption, (c) ISo satisfactory wa^on lock had been devised. If a separate key were kept 
for each lock there would be delay if it were lost. As to a letter lock the combinations for the 
large stations would soon get known as so many people must know +hem up and down the 
line. The method of sealing wagons was as satisfactory as any other in foice. (e) The 
system was fairly satisfactory. On certain notorious runs the police sent ti a veiling constables 
On goods trains. At stations ei* route where police were posted they patrolled the train while 
it stood in the station. The problem was a difficult one. The guards had usually work to do 
on arrival at a wayside station, and with the present long trains an effective patrol at way- 
side stations was hardly practicable. Losses from running trains ocean ed in certain areas 
only and active police action in those areas appeared to be the only effective safeguard. 

JL\ Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the systems in force were 
satisfactory, subject to the limitations mentioned in his reply to question 4, viz., the absence 
of power beycnd “ watching." 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, referring to (e) slated that watchmen took charge of 
wagons m yards. On running trains, the guard, under-guard and travelling constable, if on 
the train, did the watching. At stations where there were police stations or outposts, a 
constable made a check of seals on all passing trains, hut this was usually a very casual cheek 
and shirked on the plea of want of time. He would have one or two travelling watchmen 
instead of a policeman as the latter did very little in the way of watching. In nearly every 
running train theft there had been a policeman on the train. He thought watchmen would be 
able to cope with organized thefts from running trains. That had been his experience in the 
past. 

Mr. Id Idle, Station Master . Guntakal, considered the systems in force satisfactory except 
that where a sufficient number of police were employed, patrols should visit the yards at 
frequent intervals. These patrols should be under the orders of an officer not lower in rank 
than a Sub-Inspector who should immediately report any irregularity noticed to the station 
master on duty. The system of putting a policeman and traffic watchman together at a 
post was found not to work satisfactorily as in the ease of thefts responsibility could not be 
fixed. To his knowledge, it was found that after the police were withdrawn, thefts and 
extractions had decreased to a considerable extent. 

Mr, Datu Dow, Station Master, Tumkur, stated that systems (c), (d) and (e) were not 
satisfactory. "With reference to (c) he suggested that instead of fastening rings of doors by a 
piece of twine, a lead band should be passed through the rings and a lead seal put on with 
the station code in addition to the card-board. The cord of the present wax seal gave way 
while the train was in motion and the doors of wagons were oscillating. Lead seals could not 
be easily tampered with. He had not come across any cases in which sealing with the punch 
had not been properly done. With reference to (d) he thought that wagon seals should be 
checked at all stations where trains stopped for more than ten minutes by the guard and the 
police. With reference to (e) he stated that separate watch was required to guard the loaded 
wagons standing both day and night at heavy traffic stations and also on trains at least during 
the night in addition to the guard and brakesman. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr, Acres, General Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows 

(a) As regards loading both owners 9 loads and sundry consignments are supposed to "be checked with consign- 
ment notes and goods unloaded, similarly, with invoices. On the South Indian Railway the practice is for the invoices 
to accompany consignments. At certain larger stations there are warehouse hooks and goods tally hooks into which 
particulars from invoices anti consignment notes are entered before unloading and loading. At transhipment stations 
goods are checked with invoices which on the South Indian Railway accompanied the goods and in the case of foreign 
consignments where the invoices do not accompany the goods they are cheeked with the junction invoices. Where 
owners load wagons at their private sidings, no check is as a rule made by the railway staff and invoices are granted 
with the remark tf£ said to contain.” In these cases owners affixed their own seals in addition to railway seals. 

(5) In regard to loading, at smaller stations where there are no goods clerks, the station master is supposed to 
supervise the loading and unloading of both owners’ loads and sundry consignments. At stations where goods shed 
staff is maintained one of the clerks is told off to each duty and is known as the loading or unloading clerk. Similarly 
for transhipment one of the assistant tranship clerKs supervises the transhipment of articles from one wagon to another., 
The actual work o£ handling is done in the case of sundry consignments and tranship goods by company’s menials or 
contractor’s coolies and in the case of owner’s loads by the owner’s own eartmen and coolies. 

(c) The orders are as follows. Before goods are loaded into wagons the off doors as well as the side dap s.nd 
trap doors and ventilators are properly secured. The off side of the wagon is also sealed with a view to prevent any 
Interference on the off tide of wagon during loading. The spaces, wagon number “ from station to station/’ £e date,” 
cn the seal card are then filled up, the other spaces being filled up immediately after the loading is completed. On 
completion of loading, the doors on the platform side are closed and the vertical bolt and^ bottom wedge are secured. 
All the proscribed entries in the blank spaces in the seal cards are then filled in legibly in ink in block letters by the 
clerk deputed to see to the loading. The seal cards are then attached to the wagons and sealed vith the station seal in 
his presence, 

(<#} The orders are as follows. At certain stations the peals on both sides of all wagon* detached from, attached 
to or passing by trains are examined immediately on arrival and just before the departure of trains by the guard and 
train clerk cn duty with a view to seeing that they are in perfect order. I hey also see that the twine fastening 
them to the wagi ns has not been tampered with, %.e , cut underneath the was: impression and retied or re-in erfeed. At 
stations where railway police constables are stationed, they are required to make an independent check and report the 
result to their superiors. Guards when taking charge of or handing over sealed loads examine the seals on h,tb sides 
to see if they are intact and do the same at each stopping station particularly at watering or other stations where 
trains halt for five minutes or more after dark. 



!» Wb^e watchmen are employ* d* the pitrol s\str .• i* ntllV^d md pack watchman is allowed a eertr r. ve’i *■> 
ernaru. *o ti at when short ice- or theft- icenr, r» spons.vdM a n K fa- h fc\<d. iLe avd.f uit si it ion master on doty 
> e\pu iui to snpt ruse at a.jrlit uhetlit r Lc w iu Linen do t*n ir duty t* nut At stations one rf the 

station menials is deputed to pitsol the off side of too trim ard ilw» n de*-onanl s r hr i\r~m *n s h* "1 joint y n^pou- 
sible far safeguarding the trim and the *> .tion master at u Hit head, gu v \ are respyusP* t f r *a& ju irdinsr the pear 
or the plitfonu side. W1 tia a t“&in is he d up a 4, the outtr - i >£r ni al d .e *■<, t:t>sir*c u 1 * tor < tin r p n* Sts, the st V'ava 
master or assistant st it ion master on duty CnC s out m aitordaun with in^tratWns such minims as t in be spared to 
assist in guarding the tram. 

31 r. Acres, Genera! Traffic 3faneaer. stated that the systems were satisfactory if the 
orders and instructions were carried out to the letter, and if the railway received the co- 
operation of the police. The trouble was that m many « a-es it wu< l mid. that orders had not 
been Plrhily earned out, which pointed to the fact that s\\ *rYi&n>n wa« not adequate. 
Referring to c) he refolded to models uf two lucks invented by Messrs. Pereira and Travers 
Philips and also the ce P ^ type of wasrou bolt. The hl> a underlying these three locks was 
that the bolts Were fastened in the loot covering of the wagon and ladders had to he rued to 
unbolt them. In the case of the Philips and Pereira lucks, two men were required, one to 
release the fastening at the top and the other to withdraw the bolt- These links made 
running train theirs practically impossible. So far no thefts had occurred from running trains 
or in station }aids from wagons fitted with this particular type of bolt lock. The Railway 
had 94 “F" type wagons, 25 wagons fitted with Pereira lock and 15 wagons fitted with 
Philip® lock. With reference to the co-operation of the Police he stated that a very large 
number of cases were reported as undetected or non-eognizable. 

Mr, llowhoihawy Deputy Ttafffc M mager, Freigh T>ra> c 7 i, considered 'hat all the systems 
were satisfactory having regard to prevailing conditions. Referring to (d) seal cheeking, he 
stated that the police were required to make an independent check and report the result to 
their superiors. This was not a part of their prescribed duties, but was an arrangement made 
between the railway and the Superintendent of Police. He thought it was advantageous as 
it helped to localise thefts. Referring to (y), he stated that at hours daily all wagons and 
sundry goods lying in the goods shed and tranship platforms were handed over to the charge 
of watchmen. Particulars of wagon numbers, the condition of seals and the number and 
description of packages on rhe platform were accorded in a book called the watchman's book, 
in which the watchmen signed m the presence of the persons handing over charge. On the 
following morning the cleik deputed to take over charge from the watchmen did so and if 
i very thing was correct signed the watchman's book in token thereof. Generally the larger 
yards wet e divided into areas, each of which was allotted to a watchman* who took over every 
wagon or package therein. 

Mr. Rigvrtan, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that the systems in force were 
satisfactory. Referring to (c q he stated that at large stations the railway had special sealers* 
but at Small stations the wdk was done by the usual station staff. 

Mr. Parker , Traffic Inspector * thought that the systems in force were satisfactory 
except that (c) something should be done in the way of patent locking instead of relying on 
the sealing of wagons. He recommended a wagon lock invented by Mr. Patterson* Perman- 
ent "Way Inspector. 

Mr. Mcritty Station Master , Madura, referring to e), stated that the system was not 
satisfactory- Two constables fully armed should escort every goods train and should be made 
Jointly responsible with the railway staff in the case of deficiencies. His intention in suggest- 
ing that the Police should be armed was that at least they might deter Kallars who frequently 
robbed trains. 

Mr* Ramachandta Aiyar, Station Master , Trickinopolg Fort * stated tbat the systems in 
force were satisfactory* but made the following suggestions; (1) Detention to inward goods at 
stations should be reduced to a minimum by enhancing the rate of demurrage and wharfage 
which would induce consignees to remove their goods earlier. (2.) Under the existing system 
goods to be unloaded and loaded at the cost of owners were handled by private coolies in all 
important goods sheds. Among them were to be found &r-«onvtefcs and bad characters. Men 
of a similar type were also to he found among the large number of brokers who spent the 
whole day in the goods shed alleging that they were acting on behalf of merchants. The 
characters of all these coolies and brokers should be certified by the railway police and they 
should be given a licence by the railway to ply their respective businesses on deposit of such a 
reasonable fee as might be fixed by the administration. (3) The railway police should 
constantly patrol goods and transhipment sheds during both day and night and should have 
full power not only to exclude all undesirables but also to prosecute such as were persistent 
offenders. (4) Residential quarters, dispensaries and recreation rooms shouldke removed from 
goods shed premises. 


East Indian Railway* 

Colonel Skeridm 3 General Traffic Manager, described the systems as follows : — 

(a) At the time of loading the loader or a dork specially deputed for the purpose stands at the door of the wagon 
generally and as packages to he loaded into the wagon are brought up by the coolies he m&mmm them to see it they 
are in good condition and at the same time keeps a tally recording the marks on the packages, Whm the loading is 
completed or the wagon full the doors are immediately closed and sealed and also locked in addition to sealing in cases 
where there is a system of locking* e.g.> in the case o £ valuable traffic from Howrah and the jetties to Delhi and Cawn* 
pore. At the time of tinloading the unloading clerk after examining the seals and locks and finding them intact cuts 
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rli3 ^eals and opens tne leeks and then examines tic condition and ma*'k» of each, package ns it is unloaded from the 
wagons, tUeckias tko «amo mi a the eati.e- in tne nuaon guidance. In cn-ta nacre the suds a»e deficient or defence 
the ItallwuA Polk e aie c died in t ■ witness the anloadioa; and to cheek the contemn of such wajorv** At the time of 
tian>hipmout tk< traL'hipn en? clerk or the person deputed to sapor\i«>u the transhipment observes the procedure 
detailed above in the unloading and reloading of the matrons. 

(1) The Ioadliicr, unloading or transhipment tlerk a* the ease may be Miptxs>os the staff employed in handling tho 
goods. 

(c) Wagons are fa-tened hy means of cotters and top-fast mers and a * ( sealed with tin shackle seals m tap* and 
sealing vrax. a*>d m -omc ta^e-* h.vkod .11 addi lou to ssabner inirno uatoly after loading fceaUnn of 'wagons is always 
d )-e through c.e colt i p n ung and the cotte** pm slot of *ke outer half dot? vff the wagon, a= it is then not posdble 
to affect ait entrance Into the wagon without affecting tho seals. 

(d) Se.^s of Wagon^ me clacked before being d^awn ont of goods sheds or taken away from the stations by the 
gunners or auirL ot o trains who aie required to sign for wagons v* itii *ccds and locks intact m the station records 
G’-ard' taking claige of trains examine the seals as well as the wagons on their trains and give &igi atnre for the 
cornet nO'S the o >f to the station staff. In tho case of wa crons attached to or let ached uom taeir trains at intcnnuiiiu 
stations si a 1 - are cvimmed and iceep ts gi . en by the cruurd or taken hv him for wagons attached or detached. When 
ma' i' g avo. rirr- at the end of t licit inns seals on wagons aio cbtcbnl jointly by the guard and station staff and a 
record of this is maintained at the stations in a resistor maintained for the purpose. At several appointed stations <*n 
the i ailw ay and also while a iivin stis.ds at a strtnn or in sidings f . >t any length of time grants aie required to cheek 
the stah ani wagons and to keep a leeoid thereof m thorn tram Memo. L joks. There is also a ^oint traffic and police 
check ot seals at mtei -provincial stations. 

(e) Loaded wagons in the \aich are awarded by the watch and ward staff occasional!} aided by the police, especial- 
ly win n yard thefts at any station become Lea\ y Th .n* is ro special guard on running trains, but wnere thetts fiom 
running trams through any particular district or any particular locality aie heavy a posse of special police escort such 
trains through the area. 

Mr, Bindley, Agent, stated that the extent to which the State and the public suffered 
through the prevalence of thefts and damage to goods in transit and thefts of railway property 
might be measured approximately by the amount which was i aid out yearly in claims for 
goods damaged, stolen and lost. The following figures were of importance in regard to this 
point: — 

1910 ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 3;Gd ; 649 

1915 ... ... ... ... ... „ 5/24,029 

1920 ... ... ... * ... ... >, 12,57*351 

The size of the expenditure under this head was an indication that much remained to be 
done to reduce losses by theft of goods while on the railway and while it was not denied 
that there was room for improvement in the actual handling and conveying arrangements 
there appeared to be pnma facie reasons for improvements in police arrangements both on 
the watch and ward side and in the crime and order section. 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager, stated that the systems were satisfactory. 

Mr. Presswell , Clams Officer , stated with reference to \a i9 that it was possible for one 
man to supervise the loading of two wagons, but beyond that he could not go. The check 
was unreliable. TTith reference to (£) at some stations Company labour was employed 
and at other stations labour was employed by station masters or goods contractors. Me did 
not agree with the system in its entirety. The labour contractor was only responsible for 
the labour and if there was a shortage from a seals-intaet wagon responsibility could not be 
fixed upon him. Thus there was divided responsibility. He suggested that the labour con- 
tractor should be paid a higher rate for the work he did and should be held solely responsible 
for the staff he employed. There was however no system that could entirely prevent loss 
or theft. At present pilferage went generally unnoticed but he would not go so far as to 
say that coolies earned their living by what they robbed. What they did was to pick up 
sweepings and take them away. It was not possible fox the goods contractors or station 
masters to employ men without paying them unless they organized a gang of thieves. 
Security was not taken from the men employed for handling goods. Referring to (c), he 
was not in favour of top-fasteners because they did not act, but favoured the locking of wagons. 
Such patent locks as were in use on the East Indian Railway were working well. Tin 
shackles were used for sealing at almost all stations. 

Mr. Molerison, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, referring to (e) stated that 
the system in force could not be said to be satisfactory in regard to the care of loaded wagons 
on trains or wagons in yards, because a large amount of theft took place. It was doubtful 
at the present time whether there was any cure short of armed force. Guards of trains were 
not allowed to carry arms. It was impossible to guard the whole train when attacked by 
gangs who were more or less armed. In regard to robberies in yards he considered that the 
police could do a great deal if they took more trouble in tracing the receivers of stolen goods 
and prosecuting them. The prosecution of a few coolies was a very doubtful deterrent; as men 
of this class did not mind going to jail and there were always others to take their place. At 
nearly every large station on the East Indian Railway a regular business was made of 
receiving and disposing of stolen goods. 

> Mr. Eamilton, Goods Inspector, Mokameh Ghat, referring to (e) did not consider that 
the system In “force was 'satisfactory. The yard was a regular thoroughfare. Running trains 
should have police guards. Referring to (b) he said that he recruited his own labour at 
Mokameh Ghat and obtained them from the adjoining villages. The rates were fixed by 
the Company fbr the whole year and from time to time Were revised. 

JB&bu Kalka Per shad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that the systems were 
eaiis&wtey Mt referring to that at roadside stations more chowkidars were required. 
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Bsngal-Nagpur Railway. 

J/ rag* ? 9 described the >p stem ; a-* 
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\\ biiu tdi dr x \ uii.I ’ 'na. ton' ins t4i oi C‘untr oii tint y At -mall station# th'V work i- uone Io the ^ alien ni eater *n 
day v* I> t < • ecl.s the sml- bvforo »i*jr.!n*C hi Wry lUii for the wagons ti tt art* dA.vAtd. f iLe Tnnnl is also held 
rt'bpoMMule it»r cheeking’ seals on taking owy and making over a train and a ho w i tn p ek.no* np v;ag..n» at roudtido 

=tai iOlis. 

(< b Wiitcli ;md Ward staff are nmintaiiiod to 'vvateh loaded wagons staled r r « t! r *nvbe ’‘n the \nrd at tlio la:p*e^ 
station-. The etmrd and brake-imn <•! the tnt.n a: o :< ^p» >i -.A c i.r h« cpincr t. -L nn J o A at vdien tie *r tra’ti-. are .n 

motion. At int« rniednte Btito»*ts vvh j n a f -»n stop-. A r <r>^ Inar «r n'.er tiAr r>e c nn 1 an 1 bn kosinan are 

snppased to patrol their tram and can cull on toe -ution master for the a i -s.si..net. oi’ L.-> tueaittl dad tu help in this 
\s « r/k 


3L\ lawn/, Ge tier'd Traffic Manager ^ stated with regard to {&) that tlie Company 
employed both Contract and Company system oi labour. In those places in which the Station 
Masters were given the contract there was no check on Station Masters as to what rate they 
actually paid their coolies and whether a living wage was being given to the coolies. "With 
reference to {c} he said that normally the old wagon seal was as good as any otlmr kind. 
Both kinds were in use on the Ben gal-Xagpur Railway. With regard to tin shackles, a 
certain amount of careless punching was done. The systems as a whole had worked satis- 
factorily. In practice however a very great deal had to be taken on trust. 

Eastern Bengal Railway, 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager , described the systems as follows : — 

(a) Gonil* «r*» ditidcal ai tho time of loading, unloading and transhipment by tally clerks, special attention being 
naSd 'to the * on.litinn of the consignments and the railway marks on the same. At the larger sheds and transhipment 
yard® the work oX the tally clerks b supervised by checkers. 

(5) In addition to checkers the^e are at the larger sheds and at transhipment points shed fort-men, inspect ors and 
other snbf»rdinab* supervisirg staff who supeni-e the handling of cons’ irnnieiiA At nil collecting stations? and tranship- 
ment stations contractor’s labour i? employed, at all other stations the station master acts as the contractor. IvIcsvin. Bird 
and Company are the coolie contractors for the Railway. Por the loading thev were formerly paid at Rs. o and for 
unloading at Us. 2-14 per ikon- and nmunds bnt recently an advance of 25% had been given on these rates* Station 
masters arc paid from Rs, 2 to Rs. 8 per thousand mauxuls according to the state of the labour market. The number 
of coolies main tallied by station masters is not generally checked but when a merchant complains against a station 
master enquiries a^e instituted. In such eases enquiry Is movie to find out what staff the -tatiou master keeps for 
loading and wdicthcr the staff is insufficient for the amount of loading he is supposed to do and the rates he pays. 

(c) The ordinary standard type of fastenings which all railways use is employed/ The wagons are fastened 
by the menial st iff and tho sealing is done by a responsible member cf the staff duly authorized by the station master 
or goods supervisor ia charge of tho station or shed. 

gi) The seals of wagons are checked by the guards who take over the wagons and at stations of destination by the 
trains clerk, goods clerk or the station master who takes over the wagons from the guard. 

(e) Wagons standing in yards are guarded by the watch and wsrd .staff ; on running trains the guard is 
responsible and at the larger stations and yards where a train may be detained for any time it is the duty of the wat< h 
ami ward staff to assist the guard in looking after his train. In the ease of a long goods tram It is found difficult 
for the guard to exercise proper supervision. 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager, referring* to (a) and (5), was satisfied with tlie 
system and did riot think that where the station master was allowed to arrange for loading: 
this arrangement led to under-payment of coolies in order to ensure for himself a certain 
income. Referring* to (c) he was of opinion that there were two faults in patent looks ; 
(1) complexity, (2) expense. Ho also thought that it would always be necessary to seal 
wagons in addition to locking them because it was necessary to make sure that the wagon, 
had not been interfered with since it left a certain station. If this were not done any other 
railway against whom a claim was preferred would say that there was nothing to show 
that the wagon had not been interfered with somewhere else. With- an universal key 
it would be impossible to localize thefts at intermediate stations. Referring to (d) he said 
that a man could not tamper with a lead seal without the tampering being discovered, 



whereas the ordinary seal could be tampered with and re-sealed. One method was to put 
the end of the twine up against a piece of sealing wax, strike a match and gum it and by 
using a raw potato an exact representation of the seal could be reproduced. The railway 
was trying to introduce a system of joint seal checking at engine-changing stations. The 
Superintendent of Railway Police, Saidpur ; was in favour of the system but the Superintendent 
of Seal a ah was opposed to it. Referring to (e) he said that the system was satisfactory 
but a long train was too much for one Guard. 

Mr. Meat, i as . District Traffic Superintendent, referring to ih) } stated that except at 
large transhipment points the labour was supplied by station masters and that they or the 
clerks under them supervised the handling. He was corroborated by Messrs. Minahan, 
Transportation Inspector and Dench, Station Master. Refening to (e) he thought that there 
was room for improvement. Mr. Minahan agreed. 

Babu P. M. Das, Station Master, Serajgaaj , thought that arrangements under (e) were 
satisfactory except on running tiains and suggested the use of search lights. 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, described the systems as follows : — 

(a) and (5) Ihe loading and unloading is done by special clerks at large stations and where there is heavy 
transhipment. The woik is supervised bv the station master and at smaller dep6ts the station masters and poods 
clerks are solely or jointly responsible in accordance with the importance of the station. 

(<?) This is done similar to (a) and (5) in accordance with the importance and staff detailed at the different denote. 
Sealing is usually of the string, label and lac description with seal impressions for each depdfc Other systems are 
f recently used v hen procurable such as wire or tin shackles, etc. The seals are fixed in the door rings. 

(d) This 5s done by trains clerks, goods clerks, station masters, guards, police and watch and ward whenever 
necessary, individually or jointly. 

(e) Loaded wngon« m small yards are usually locked and kept as near to the station as possible. In large yards 
they are watched by the natch and u ard staff. On running trams guards check ‘•cals at engme-cbangm* stations 
and where time permits. At points wheie tiain thefts are suspected watchmen and station menials are deputed to the 
off-side of trains to keep an eye on wagons, and on certain sections patrol constables travel on night trains. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, referring to (a) and (b) 9 mentioned that at Chanrlpur all 
inward goods were taken into the sheds and checked there. In the case of piece-goods if the 
bales were found tampered with, they were opened and an account of the goods was taken 
from the Steamer Company which naturally objected as this procedure laid them open ?o 
claims. Refening to (c) he stated that lead seals were used till recently when the Company 
reverted to the ordinary sealing-wax on account of expense. Experiments were being made 
with an American seal. If an attempt were made to open this seal, it fell to pieces. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that the systems were fairly 
satisfactory if carried out. Referring to (e) he said that on special occasions the police 
were called upon to guard wagons in transit at points where regular raids on running trams 
had been made as for instance between Strand Road and Chittagong in spite ot which 
during the rice boom of 1914, 1915 and 1916 wagons en route were opened and rice removed, 

North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalih , Traffic Manager } described the systems as follows : — 

(a) Goods are checked by goods clerks when receiving, transhipping and unloading. The men examine packages 
and if any tampering or deficiency is found they bring it to the notice of the authority and fodow the procedure laid, 
down for dealing with such cases. 

(b) At small stations the station master supervises the goods clerks ; at laige stations the head goods clerks or load- 
ing and unloading inspectors exercise the immediate supervision while the general responsibility and inspection of the. 
goods sheds, etc., remain with the head station master. 

(c) Wagons are fastened by the fastening porter or goods coolie under the supervision of the loading clerk ; the 
sealing is done by menials under the supervision of a clerk who sees that seals are correctly impressed and keeps the 
seal in his own possession after the operation is finished. 

(d) Beals are checked by guards when taking over wagons, also by goods clerks when making over and receiving 
wagons. Occasional checks are made by the police at certain points to see that wagons have passed with seals intact. 

' (&') Loaded wagons are watched by jemadars in the yard and by the guards on running trains. When necessary 
the police take special precaution to put on police guards both at stations and on running trains. 

'Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager , considered the present system as satisfactory as could be 
expected under the present conditions. With better organisation and more vigilant checking 
tetter results would no doubt be obtained. Referring to (c) he stated that if was the practice 
to rivet wagons and the system appeared to be working satisfactorily. He was unable to 
express a definite opinion on the question of the necessity for one universal lock on all railways. 
In 1919 the East Indian Railway Ellis Lock was examined and it was decided to adopt it for* 
universal use; the moment it was decided the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
stated that that lock was useless and they preferred their own. Other railways followed suit 
while the North-Western Railway continued with their own system of riveting wagons. 
The matter stood in the same position now. * The BengakNagpur Railway had also adopted 
a riveting system, which he considered a better system than that in use on the North-Western 
Railway because the head was riveted and made into a seal on which the impression of the 
station could he put so that it was practically a rivet and seal combined. There hoi besin three 
or four eases of tampering with rivets. There was the possibility* it the riveting system were 



rnficle universal, that mean* would be devised of breaking if open. There were expert thieves., 
who could break rivets when the train was* running. 


3/ a TiivnH Treff a Sv**' setter,*!* .tf, Karachi Pvt, considered that the svstoms 

were s^und but the difficulty wn^ in p t ‘t * rr.14* the A&ff to do their \vo:k Conceit ntbu-lv, Refer- 
ring to (5} he said that » he eontraeto: had little control over his CoouVa *• I have never made 
Jiiin pay for damages. I have had to accept them myself. ** Referring to ,r> he had not found 
that ehowkidarN and jemadars were entrusted with staiior m^iV. Thoyyweie often made 
over to them at the beginning of tie day but were looked up at night. 

3/a &'h*ift,Lh Aisutart Traffic Vp *,//* fra deni, ( 1 >7 ronsid^red that the 

a-ys terns :n force were nnsati>factoyv mainly because they were inefficiently curried oat. 


32, \ Foster, TrtpFIu y,r^fot\ rc:rj, referring to by stated that the tallying 1 of goods 

was neglected and the form of Inwards Tally Book on State Railways did not provide for 
tins part of the work so that shortages from seals intact wagons \vei>‘ not m ail a matter 
of short loading but unquestionably due in a great impure to deliberate thefts, In the 
absence of marks on bags there] was nothing to prevent bags being mho d up with lots 
previously unloaded in the same platform or in a shed, Vnder the contract y\g*tem there was 
no tally and 110 tallying could be carried out. Where there was quirk woik there could not 
be careful work done, "Referring to (6, he stated that th»* system for the handling of goods on 
thi* railway was faulty as at all grain-* Wiring stations the Ubo .r employed wu* supplied by 
merchants with the icsult that the woik to a verv great extent was left m the hands of owners, 
the radway staff being insnfhu* nt. At Nations m the Port Area and at Hyderabad the 
Contract system for the handling of goods was ruinous to the railway for obuous reasons. 
Contractors paid their coolies for piecework and the consequence of this system and the work 
not being done by the railway was that pilferage and damage to goods was scandalous. 


Mr, Jordan , Traffic Inspector, Quetta, stated that the systems were satisfactory when 
properly enforced, but if for any reason slackness was allowed to creep in thefts necessarily 
resulted. Referring to ! e) he stated that special measures were in force in Sibi where there 
was a force of 25 chowkidars and 12 armed police. The chow kidars reported themselves to the 
Police before they came on duty. Since that system had been introduced only three cases of 
theft from the yard had occurred in 192 A When thefts were frequent in any particular locality 
on account of tribes moving about the vicinity and if foot-prints were traced to the villages the 
Shahi-Jirga had to make good the value of the goods lost. 


Mr, 3Iool C handy Station Master, Hyderabad, referring to (?), stated that the present 
method of handling goods was the only matter which, in his opinion was unsatisfactory and 
deserving of serious attention at the hands of the railway authorities. Damage to goods and 
pilferage was mostly due to the fact that *' c handling ” was done by a contractor who generally 
was not responsible for such defective operations and did not therefore consider himself 
concerned in any way whatsoever as regards the interests of the railway which was held 
responsible for the proper and safe handling of goods. The contractor confined himself only 
to quick handling of the goods and did not mind how the goods were actually handled by the 
coolies* As regards pilferages it could be safely stated that fifty per cent, could be traced to 
have been done by the handling coolies. The practice of giving the contract to the handling 
contractor was detrimental to the interests of the Traffic Department; for instance, a station 
master who had to tranship the contents of two wagons from broad-gauge to metre-gauge would 
utilize only ten wagons whereas the contractor would want twenty wagons. If the station master 
were in charge of the contract he would unload the stuff on to the ground and then gradually 
remove it to the other gauge! but the contractor would not worry himself so long as he got 
his maundage rate. Even as regards the proper handling of the consignments the contractor 
generally sublet the contract to the coolies or jemadar with the result that many wagons were 
badly handled, the contractor simply pocketing his money. He suggested that station masters 
should be given the contract. He cited an instance in which he received a consignment from 
Sata Road short by two bags of atta. He sent a telegram to the forwarding station and the 
station master replied that the bags were correctly sent. Two days later he received a letter 
in which it was stated that the bags were not despatched and they would follow shortly. The 
owner had informed the station master of the fact. This instance was the outcome of the 
handling having been done by the owner. The station master or clerk concerned could not 
possibly go into these things for the simple reason that at roadside stations there was only one 
person to look after all worje, The goods clerk had only one man to do the handling and ho 
naturally took the assistance of the merchant ; consequently shortages occurred.' Refer- 
ring to { d) he stated that actual seal cheeking was not generally done by a responsible 
official. The mere handing over of a seal to a sealsman or a porter for the purpose of sealing 
wagons and his returning it to the clerk or station master concerned was usually taken as the 
correct sealing of wagons, Referring to (e) he stated that the guarding of wagons on 
running trains while standing in the station yard was done by the chowkidar on duty but at a 
station where there was no chowkidar this duty was done by a menial on the* off-side of the 
train. This was not always done as owing to the staff being engaged io their own legitimate 
work on occasion of passenger trains crossing goods trains, the waiting goods train remained 
unguarded. The guard in charge of the goods train was seldom on the alert. In some cases a 
police constable travelled with a goods train but his guarding of the train was more or less 
nominal, A ekowMdax should run with every train* 



Bengal and North Western Railway. 

J ft'. Westwood, Traffic dLi\ay deod iLu] the systems as follows : — 

a) The goods are tallied out; c£ and mto tt*e ^ag«m c it tht time of loading, unloading, and transhipment L* 
f*-pccH ebrk-. 

(I) T1 e handling sfcafi* are under the control of tU tally dak and the watch and tv aid staff are a fuxthor diet «•,. 
oj any attempts at pilf truss. 

(e) Wagons are sealed as so m a- loc aed. 

d) and r ) Loaded wnsr' i 3 in jards sue under the watch of ehowkidars and the rest of the station staff where 
the cbcwliduri stafi would be iii'-irhe er t are deputt d to tak? tarns of duty m watelnnar the wagons, 
la addition to this the station master in charge by night or by day is supposed to make a peii< dm.il 
round to -ee that the men a v c on the alert In reins & to the pre teetion of wagons on running ti .ms the 
guard of a gooes train tikes up the “Line Clear" token at any t tapping stations examining the seals on 
the way up on one side of the tr.m and returns fiom the enc.* e down the other side of the ti am, similarly 
ox ami mu j tie seals cf the wagons on that side. At stations wheie coeds trains stop at night «ome of the 
siafT are po-*cd to w itch each side of the train to see that no attempts at thefts are made and where a 
dhtr it is known to be had special chuwkidars aie appointed for thk pniposc and the Railway Police are called in 
to take sj ta^al measures for protection. 


Jfs. fFesttcood, Traffic Manager, considered that the systems in force were satisfactory 
although a great deal had to be taken on trust. Referring to (b), he stated that the Company 
employed its own palladars and paid them on an average Rs. S-8 per mensem. At Mokameh 
Ghat the handling* contract had been given to the Traffic Inspector, Referring to (cj, he said 
the difficulty was to get a lock that would not prove a nuisance. 

31 r. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent* Sonepnr, was of opinion that the systems 
weie as =atisfacfoiy as any that could be devised. It was not possible entiiely to prevent well- 
organized attempts at robbery by a gang* of determined thieves. 

Mr, IF late, Traffic Inspector, thought that the systems in force were satisfactory. 
Referring to \l), he stated that the system of having whole-time coolies was better than the 
contract system as better control could be maintained. Whenever there was a rush of traffic 
extra men were employed. In his part of the country the living wage was Rs. 5 for a man 
with a family. He paid his own servants Rs. 10. It was not a fact that there were certain 
stations where coolies were allowed to work in the yard without any payment being made to 
them. Referring to [c], he thought that a system of locking would improve matters to a con- 
siderable extent. The present system was not satisfactory. It was easy for a thief to break 
open the wagons wick the result that the Railway Company was saddled with heavy claims. 
Lead seals could be opened without much difficulty. The introduction of lead seals would not 
improve matters. The one would he as unsatisfactory as the other. Some form of locking 
apparatus was essential. 

Mr, Ivcas , Station Master, Son e pur, considered that the systems were satisfactory. Re- 
ferring to (S) he stated that at junction stations palladars received Rs. 10-8 a month as wages 
and at roadside stations where they bad less work they got Rs. 8-S. Although Rs, 15 was 
the living wage for ebowkidars a better class of men was obtained for that employment. 
Palladars came from a lower class. At the time of the Sonepur fair goods lay exposed on the 
platform. 

Babu Janet Dali 3 ha, Station Master, Chapra, was of opinion that the system in force 
was satisfactory. Referrirg to (h), he stated that nothing less thui Rs. IS for a man with his 
wife and one child was a living wage. Outward goods were often left in an exposed condition. 


RoMlkhand and Kumaim Railway. 

Mr, Strachan 3 Traffic Superintendent, described the systems as follows:— 

(a) At small stations goeds are tallied into and from wagons by the station masters in charge and at tranship- 
ment stations by the transhipment clerk and his assistants. Loading and unloading tally hooks are maintained as 
& record of the number of ai'tieles dealt with m connection with each wagon. 

(b) The handling staff is supervised by the goods clerk or the loading clerk as the case may he. 

(c) After the contents of a wagon have been checked by the loading or tally clerk on completion of the operation 
the doors are closed and taped, the tape being sealed to the wagon label with a seal bearing the code initials of 
the station concerned. 

(<£) The wagon seals are checked by the number taker on the arrival of a train and again by the tally clerk 
when placed in position for unloading. ^ 

(e) Loaded wagons m yards are guarded by the railway watch and ward establishment. The following in- 
structions are in force for the protection of wagons on trams standing at stations. Kailway servants are deputed 
to 'watch either side of the trains and the brakesman taking line clear ticket to the driver has orders to return to 
his brake-van on the opposite side of his train from that on which he proceeded to the engine, 

Mr, Strachan, Traffic Superintendent , stated that while these arrangements .were not 
entirely satisfactory it was considered that they were the best that could be arranged with the 
forces available. With reference to (a), the supervision of the loading and unloading of 
wagons was apt to be cursory. With reference to { b ), the labour for handling goods was 
Company labour except at Mokameh Ghat where the Transhipment Inspector had the contract. 
Handling was done on a very large scale there and the Transhipment Inspector had to obtain 
special labour for the business. The system, however, was unsound because the coolies 
two doubtful about their emoluments. He thought payments were . rather precarious 
tod coolies were apt to make it up by other means. Referring to (c) ' he thought that 



I ../A- ms died in a vast amount o£ trouble with regard to leys. He had no experience of 
meting. With seference to ; d > 9 sea! checking Mat done m a cur&ory maimer, but many 
seals were noted a* having arrived at a pla.e intact when in reality they were not >o„ It re- 
qiiired fondderal le experience before a man could detect :t. Number- takers did not think of 
the possibility of seals being removed and re-scaled. At engine-* 'hanging stations only toe 
polie** thetked seals. Them check was not very much better than the cheek of the men 
employed l»v f Le lalway. lie did not mean to say that it vas an intent lord deficiency bat 
Le did not think that the men were capable of checking some of the manipulated seak. It 
was a matter which referred a considerable amount of actual expedience in the form of manipu- 
lation. A small squad cr men specially trained in regard to seak might prove very useful but 
they skidd imt ae confined l» onesp'*! but rhouM be move! about the line. With reference 
t » "c), »olbe pali ok were occa^onalh errn h yed at important siadou& where thefts had been o£ 
freip eiu ocemTeuce and an extension of this practice where possible would undoubtedly have 
beneficial results, 

l£k J thnwt, Traffic It, ^ r fdor, suggested that good* or mixed trains conveying a consider- 
aide number of wagons should have electrically fitted brake-vans at either end with powerful 
s de-lights, the lamp brackets to be fitted in alignment w Itli the flap door seal labels of wagons 
and another ordinary brake-van situated in the middle of the train should convey two con st- 
ables, one to look out on either side of the train and from which they could easily diet era any 
*me approaching a wagon to commit a theft. 

31 r. Gardmer, Station Master, Bared l if City, referring* 1 o {«?;_, slated that several thefts had 
been perpetrated cm loaded wagons on running trams which would m all probability have not 
occurred had the two railway constables been vigilant and had they alighted one on either side 
of the train immediately it came to a stand and patrolled it, as it was impossible for the guard to 
do so, since he had to take in and give out packages and Hue dear* It was common knowledge 
that the constables were practically immune from punishment which placed a premium on irres- 
ponsible working, as in all such cases the guard only was punished and a part of the claims 
paid was debited to him. The system which obtained at present was far from satisfactory 
considering the length of trains and the entire absence 01 lighting arrangements to enable the 
guard to see if wagons were being attacked by thieves. 

Pundit Amrit Lai Tt'can, station diaster, Badaun, considered the systems in force 
satisfactory. 


Question Ho, 6. — Are the lighting and fencing An of goods sheds and Iran** 

shipment sheds satisfactory ? 

Gudh and Roliilkhand Hallway, 

Mr. Harvey, Agent , stated that for the prevention of thefts in goods sheds it was pro- 
posed on his railway to increase the number of police and in cheeking 1 the cost of the scheme 
he came to the conclusion that it would be very much better to spend the money in lighting 
and fencing the yards than to have a recurring expenditure on extra police. His views were 
that if yards were efficiently lighted which was now being done in the larger ones, it would 
go a long way towards putting a stop to thefts in yards. His assertion would be borne out 
by Mr. TTarrenk diagram showing the percentage of thefts which occurred during the bright 
moonlight period of the month. This diagram proved that the better the lighting arrange- 
ments the less the number of thefts. Improvements in lighting and fencing arrangements 
would involve less expenditure than a recurring charge on the police. 

Colonel Anderson , Traffic Manager , stated that complete fencing in the present state of 
railway finance would he prohibitively expensive. It was contemplated shortly to instal fifty 
more big lamps at important stations on the line ; but fencing and high power lamps alone 
would not enable the railway to prevent thefts unless they had an efficient watch and ward 
staff as well. He had seen the figures in Mr. Warren's diagram and was aware of the fact 
that lighting at night minimized thefts even with an insufficient staff. It -did not, however, 
entirely prevent thefts and for that purpose an efficient watch and ward was a net essary 
factor even where lights and fences were fully provided. Recently at Bareilly a wagon was 
robbed directly under a high-power lamp. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that 
lighting was not sufficient but was being improved. He was not in favour of fencing. There 
was no fencing on the railway except at Cawnpore. The cost of fencing would be very heavy 
and the interest on the capital would, in his opinion, be more than the amount of claims paid. 
Fencing would not prevent thefts, 

Mr, Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly , stated that lighting was inadequate* 
but schemes were in hand for improving lighting of yards, fencing was poor, but schemes 
were also under consideration for walling all large goods yards. They were at present fields 
up for want of funds* 

Mr* N&Hu, Station Master, Bara Banki, thought that all large yards should be provided 
with better lighting and should be adequately fenced. At present there was hardly any 
1 fencing. 
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Jfr. O'Connor, Station S? r p rrtn tender f, ludmov\ stated that great improvement in light- 
ing was required. He would wall in sheds. Fencing was no good. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. J?2 mholl, Agent, stated that most of the goods sheds on the system had now been 
enclosed. A good deal of money had been spent during the last few years in this direction 
and he thought that about fifty per cent, of the sheds had been satisfactorily enclosed. All the 
new sheds that had recently been built were practically thief-proof. Yards were enclosed by 
wire-fencing. He could not say that they were thief -proof. Most of the thieving took place 
in the large yards. At small stations there was not much thieving. The railway had. 
instituted a very elaborate s\ stem of lighting by high power lamps in their yards at engine- 
changing stations. The police had made some suggestions with regard to better lighting 
which had been carried out. 

Jir. Alexander , General Traffic Manager, stated that the majority of goods sheds were 
enclosed sheds. There was room tor improvement in some cases in respect of the provision of 
larger enclosed goods sheds. Pilfering and thefts took place from goods stacked outside the 
sheds which was necessitated in a large measure by traffic offering in excess of the ability of 
the railway promptly to clear and which under present arrangements as a facility to 
merchants was allowed to be stacked within railway premises. In the majority of cases any 
possible fencing of the yard would effect very little, if any, improvement. 

Mr. Bum, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial , stated that the fencing-in of goods 
sheds and their lighting were generally satisfactory. 

Mr. Cooke , District Traffic Superintendent , Bombay, stated that both were unsatisfactory. 
Stations and yards should be properly walled-in or enclosed by unclimbable barbed wire 
fencing. Yards should be well lighted. Considerable improvement, however, had been made 
in this respect in recent years. 

Mr. Flynn, Goods Superintendent , Wadi Bunder , stated that the lighting was very good,, 
but the fencing was quite insufficient to keep the public out. He had found it impossible 
to prevent outsiders from coming into the yards. 

Mr. Gwynne , Traffic Inspector , Jalgaon , stated that neither was satisfactory. Only a 
few stations were safely protected, i.e. } where goods sheds were enclosed entirely. The light- 
ing was bad. All goods sheds should be enclosed by strong iron bars with gates. Also 
increased accommodation should be provided in parcels strong rooms. Goods sheds and yards 
should be lighted with a sufficient number of high power lamps. 

Mr. Adams , Station Superintendent , Victoria Terminus, stated that the lighting and 
fencing* required attention. 

Rao Saheh G. N. Gokhale , Assistant Station Master , Goods , Poona , stated that the light- 
ing was satisfactory but the fencing was not satisfactory. 

Bombay, Baroda and C antral India Railway. 

Mr* Tydd, Goods Agent , Carnac Bridge > referring to his yard stated that it was partly 
walled and partly fenced. He did not consider that fencing was any precaution against 
pilferage and thefts of small and light articles. The yard was satisfactorily lighted by electric 
light. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda , thought that the lighting and fencing-in of 
goods sheds and transhipment sheds was satisfactory. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Waihen, General Traffic Manager , stated that it was not usual for work to be carried 
on in goods and tranship sheds at night. Goods in goods sheds were protected by the shed 
being locked up. Tranship sheds were open, but goods were not as a rule left on the platform 
when work had stopped. The question of fencing-in and lighting of goods sheds and tranship- 
ment sheds — apart from the question of fencing-in and lighting of station yard — might be 
considered as satisfactory on the whole. There was congestion in goods yards at certain times 
of the year, and work had to be done at night for the sake of wagon supply. It was done 
In order to relieve the wagons. The lighting arrangements were sufficient. He believed that 
every goods shed could be locked up. He did not think that the fencing of goods sheds and 
transhipment sheds was really a very important matter,, as the railway yard was a public place 
and it was very difficult to keep people out of it* 

Jfr, Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent , stated that the lighting and fencing-in of all 
goods sheds and transhipment sheds was generally satisfactory. Where night work was done 
in a goods yard, high power lamps were supplied, 

Jfr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, considered the lighting fairly^ satisfactory in the large 
yards. The fencing mm as satisfactory as possible. Complete isolation was impossible. 

Mr . White, Station Master, Gun fatal, did not consider that the lighting andfenciog- 
in was satisfactory. The number of lamps in the shunting yards and at larger stations should 



be inert*? se-l by at least thirty per cent. The fencing invariably inadequate to keep out 
outsiders being in most eases ordinary wire-fencing. He suggested that where masonry 
walls could not be erected, barbed wire-fencing to a height of about. six feet with a foot between 
each length should be put up. 

Jl>. JDaiu JRoi r , hfaf><,n J faster. Tvml'Ut considered that both were satisfactory. 


South Indian Railway, 

Ji>. hog an. Agents was not in favour of fencing unless it was tmdimbable. 

Jfr. Act e$, G*'ntral Traffic Jlaauger. stated that the fencing-in of goods sheds and tran- 
shipment sheds was inadequate, but he was not a believer in fencing unless the fence was 
unclim table. Regard, ng lighting:, high power lights had been supplied for use in the larger 
yards and the number was being gradually increased. He had no reason to suspect that where 
lighting by oil lamps was employed that- the lamps were not kept 1't all night with the 
object of saving oil or pocketing the cost of lighting, because inspecting officers paid attention 
to this matter. 

31 r. Higman , District Traffic Superintendent , stated that there was difficulty in fencing a 
transhipment shed. There were vehicles moving in and out and gates across the railway lines 
could not be locked. There was too much shunting to permit that being done. Transhipment 
sheds were generally situated in the middle of the traffic yard. There was no difficulty in 
locking big goods sheds. 

Mr. Parker 3 Traffic Inspector, stated that recently considerable improvement had been 
made in the matter of lighting, but there was still room for further improvement. 

Mr. Menit, Station 31 aster, Madura, did not consider that the lighting and fencing-in 
of goods sheds and transhipment sheds was satisfactory. 

Mr. Pam a eh an dr a Aiyar, Station 31 aster, Trichimpol y Tad, thought that both were 
satisfactory, but there was room for improvement by the provision of additional high power 
lights. 


East Indian Railway. 

f olonel Sheridan, General Traffic 3Iamger , stated that the lighting and fencing-in of 
goods sheds and transhipment yards was satisfactory as far as was known. More, however, 
could be done in the direction of lighting such sheds with high power lamps or electric lights 
which would gradually be done. 

Mr. Presswell , Claims Officer , stated that neither was very satisfactory which was due to 
want of funds owing to restrictions imposed during the war. 

31 r. Robertson , District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad , stated that the lighting and 
fencing-in was not satisfactory, but this was ajjuesfcion of finance which was at present being 
dealt with by the Railway Commission. 

Mr. Harrison , Traffic Inspector, stated that the lighting and fencing were not as satis- 
factory as they might be. 

Mr. Hamilton , Goods' Inspector, Mokameh Ghat, stated that in most eases the lighting 
was not satisfactory and the fencing-ia of big goods sheds with ordinary wire fencing was fur 
from satisfactory. Sheds should he enclosed. The initial outlay would be great but thefts 
would be greatly minimized if not altogether stopped. The yard at Mokameh Ghat was a 
thoroughfare. There were not enough high power lamps and there was just the ordinary 
three wire fencing. Only one shed was locked. 

Balm Kalla Pershad, Station Master , Jumna Bridge, stated that neither was satisfactory. 
Many stations had no light or fencing and the sheds were unprotected. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 

Mr. Tsmag, General Traffic Manager , stated that the majority of goods sheds were 
enclosed but none were fenced-in. At some stations where they were not enclosed this was 
gradually being done. Lighting was as satisfactory as could be expected in the circumstances. 
The staff did not make the best use of the lamps and oil provided. Presumably they did not 
bum lamps at night for the purpose of saving the oil for their own benefit. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Coates, Agent, stated that the lighting of large goods yards and transhipment point 
was satisfactory. The lighting of other stations was being improved asifunds permitted. The 
fencing was not efficient. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, stated that some of the large goods yards and tranship- 
ment yards were satisfactorily lighted and arrangements had been made to light the remain- 
der as funds became available. It was not usual for work to be done at railway goods sheds 
at night All goods sheds were capable of being locked, it was difficult and cosily efficiently 
to fence in goods yards and transhipment sheds. Accordingly no special measures had been 
' 60 H, B, 
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l;ke^ in tais direcuc n. There were open, outward sheds for jute, etc., but all inward sheds 3 
where the ran way was responsible for the goods it received, were provided with doors and 

htH 

Mr * Me ikuis. District Traffic Sup emit end eat, stated that thefts took place more fre- 
quently from loaded wagons in yards than from goods sheds and the better lighting of station 
yard- generally was therefore desirable. The fencing at present provided afforded no protec- 
tion. High pa Hade fencing was required If this were provided a reduction could possibly 
be. made m the Watch and Ward staff. The fencing would also allow of one or two exits only 
beii g used by workers and suspicious persons could be searched. 

3/r. 3I)nala,i 3 Transportation Inspector, Sh a Mag at and BaJm\P* If. Das, Station 3Iaste*\ 
Senjgaa/. thought that both were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Deach } station Master , Sant ak Jr , thought that both were satisfactory. 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 

. Mr, Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that with the exception of the terminal yard at the 
jetties none of the large stations was satisfactory enclosed At the jetties unclimfaable 
fencing had been provided. The lighting of the large stations with the exception of 
Chittagong was good. It had been found that with the improvement of lighting there had 
been a diminution in thefts. For instance at Laksaxn in 191 i, the railway paid Rs. 3,510 as 
compensation for thefts in the yard but in 1913, the year following the improvement in light* 
ing at this station, and in 1920, the railway paid no compensation. 

Mr. Dacian, District Traffic Superintendent, and Mr . Purcell , Assistant Traffic' Super 
Undent, Claims , agreed with Ur. Coopers remaiks. 

Mr* Janes , Supervising Station Master , Ch and pur , said that he had worked ” p at three large 
stations and his experience had been that although the stations were unfeneed the lighting was 
good. 

Baht, M* Ghosh, Station Master, Gar-hat i , stated that the fencing and lighting, more 
especially at small stations, were not satisfactory, 

estern Railway. 

Mr. Boaith, Traffic Manager , stated that fencing and protection for sheds were provided 
according to demand and there were continual applications for increased protection owing to 
development of traffic which were complied with as far as means permitted. Lighting of 
goods sheds was not always satisfactory but high power lamps were supplied at certain 
sheds. 

Mr* Bawlces, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi , did not consider that goods sheds 
and yards were satisfactorily teneed-iu and lighted. A certain amount could be done to 
improve matters without going to great expense. With a really high unclimbable iron 
fencing round the goods sheds it might be possible to reduce the number of ehowkidars and 
also thefts, which, however, were not numerous. At many upcountry stations there was no 
fencing' at all. The expense in making all stations theft-proof would be enormous. Much 
money might he spent in fencing goods sheds and lighting up yards and platforms, but he 
did not think that the majority of thefts were due to the defects in these two matters, as 
would be short n by his reply to Question No. 7. 

Mr* Schofield , Assistant Traffic Superintendent , Claim, stated that the present lighting 
and feiulng-in of goods sheds and* transhipment sheds was inadequate. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, agreed. 

Mr Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta , was of opinion that matters were not altogether 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Egan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, stated that neither was satisfactory. Goods 
and transhipment yards were fenced-in and were fairly satisfactory. His experience had 
been that much of the pilfering and stealing from wagons or vans or tampering with 
packages at stations was due to poor lighting of the yards and stations. Losses from wagons 
in yards were probably responsible for the heavy claims paid by the railway and this eould, 
in his opinion, be considerably reduced if the yards were better lit up to enable the watch and 
ward to keep abetter lookout. Wagons placed in sidings in times of ^ stress of traffic were 
frequently attacked by outside gangs and it was here that the District Police could be of 
assistance by having the surroundings within their area carefully watehed^when wagons had 
been of necessity so placed. The Railway on its own part could, in his opinion, help to bring 
a good deal to light! if more rigorous measures in the way of checks and enquiries were 
adopted in cases where losses were reported. 

Mr. Mool Oh and, Station Mastery Eycleralad, stated that the lighting was fairly satis- 
factory hut the fencing-in of goods sheds was very unsatisfactory. At most of the large 
stations the way of access to goods sheds at night was the same 4s it wad 
day* * * , I! 
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Bengal and North-Western Railway, 

t .W.W/l:/. Ajtnf, s rated tha 4 * the question of improving the lighting of the riure 
; L,p c\mt juuctiuiib an ler consideration. 

J/>. Wt&lw * 7 , 1/ q$jt? Mata per, stated that fencing was not intended to prevent thefts 
but to prevent trespassers audio prevent carts from making r;ad& across rah way premise. 
WL re fencing was had!}' require 1 the Company w as quite prepared to evttnd it, brt t**eiV 
did not app ‘ar to he in ;r*h in the vompbmit that there were not enough 1 jck-up plants 
prr /Med far iroDd 5 and parcels. The question of fencing was a very difficult matter. The 
raiV.y wuu’vl like to have transhipment* yards fenced in. Pal^ado fencing dx or fcw;i 
feet high instead of the present height would go a long way towards preventing theft. 

Mr. Bee cn, Dmirtct Traffic Super intend t » A So'tej vr, thought that the lighting was as 
sat ^factory as ceuld be arranged under the pr-ent conditions. The lighting of goods sleds 
aim yards with high power lamps \voaU ten 1 to minimize thefts. All goods Mieds Wera 
provided with a rouim in wnieh the more valuable gryxL such as piceegoods, bras*, bell-metal 
ware, etc., could be lucked up. Bulky goods such a© Lags were kept in an open shed under 
the jeutectioii of a chuwkidar or chow kid irs. 

Mr* IV kite, Traffic Inspector, thought that the lighting was satisfactory, but mere of 
the goods sheds and transhipment shed^ should be enclosed or, wailed so that the goods could be 
looked m. 

Jlr. Lt css, StrMoa 21 'tier, 'soii^Jiir, wa* of opinion that the lighting was satisfactory 
but suggested that a part of iue transhipment sidings and goods* sheds should be walled and 
capable of being locked up for the better security of goods. 

Babu Jauak Lai I ha, Station Master, Chopra, stated that the railway compound was pro- 
1 6 “Iv fenced but wherever new goods sheds had been constructed they were in an open con. Union 
with only a small room (walled) where valuable goods were kept locked up. More lights were 
required outside and goods sheds should be enlarged, and enclosed by walls. 

Rohilkliand and Kumaixn Railway. 

Mr. Sir a chan, Traffic Superintendent, considered that the lighting and fencing-in of 
goods sheds and transhipment sheds was satisfactory. 

Pundit Amrit Lai l Tew an, Station Master, Badaun, agreed with Mr.. Strachan. 

J !/>, Julians, Traffic Claims Inspector, did not agree. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, thought that matters could be improved. 


Question No. 7.— Are pilferages or thefts from : — 

(a) goods sheds of goods booked or unbooked ; 

(b) transhipment yards ; 

(c) goods trains , and 

(d) passenger trains {luggage boohed or unbooked!) 

frequent on your railway, and do the Railway Police take any cogni- 
zance of such cases , qt measures to prevent such losses ? If not 9 
do you consider that they should do m ? 


Oudii and RohilMiand Railway, 


Name. 


Preqnent. Infrequent* 


Colonel Aniler><ra, Traffic Manager ... 

Khan Bahadur Mansur All Khan, District Traffic Superintendent 
Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent ... 

„ Walsh, Traffic Inspector ... ... ... 

„ Nftidn, Station Master ... ... 


(<o* (h)$ (<*)» A) 

$), W) 

(«)» Iri 
Iff) 

(ff) 


(ih m 


Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that thefts of luggage were not so common 
but there was a considerable amount of pilferage from parcels which came in the some cate- 
gory of coaching traffic. The Railway Police did not generally take cognizance unless pressed 
to do so* H One becomes somewhat hopeless with those cases. There la so much pilferage 
and it is really useless to prove a pilferage case, because everybody is engaged in it and no 
trace would ever be found/* If cognizance were taken by the Police in all esses, friction 
between the Traffic Department and the Police would ensue, but if a sound Police could bo 
guaranteed he was of opinion that all cases should be enquired into. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims ^ stated that run- 
ning train thefts accounted for 50% of the cases and yard thefts for the remainder* Referring to 
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{ :} lie stated that thefts from wagons standing in the yard and goods sheds occurred through 
the connivance of the station staff, the Railway Police and also the District Police. The 
tnieves could not manage matters without the help of these men. Referring to (c) } he stated 
that thieves boarded the train when she was leaving a station and threw goods out of the 
wagon at or near a place selected by them for that purpose, and when the train was slowed 
down at the next station they jumped off, Recently a ease occurred between Moghal-Sarai 
and Dufferin Bridge (Kashi) when five bales of piece-goods were stolen. The evidence showed 
that when the tram was about to start the thieves got on to the wagon, worked their way in, 
threw the bales out and then jumped off the train. 

Mr* Yew no* District Traffic Superintendent , Bareilly , referring to (a) stated that thefts 
were more frequent from unbooked goods. He believed that constables and watchmen were 
generally concerned. The matter was one about which little evidence was obtained, but the 
general feeling was that the two worked together. The Railway .Police took cognizance of 
cases when reported, but as a general rule complaints were not received from merchants, who 
might miss a small quantity of grain but did not consider it worth while making a report. 
In fact they had not the time to make such reports and then to attend court afterwards. 

Mr, W alsh, Traffic Inspector, was of opinion that thefts mostly took place at goods and 
transhipment sheds. It was his duty to investigate these cases to fix the responsibility and 
he had formed a pretty clear idea as to who was responsible for the majority of these pilfer- 
ages and thefts, namely, the railway staff themselves. 

Mr, Naidn, station Master , Bara Banki , referring to (a) stated that pilferages of booked 
and unhooked goods occurred in the goods sheds when there was a heavy rush ot work. Once 
goods were booked they were immediately loaded. Wheie the contents of a bale were removed 
and stones substituted it was generally done when the goods were awaiting despatch. At his 
station 1,800 wagons were booked every day and the staff was unable to keep a proper 
watch. 

Mr. O’Connor, Station Superintendent , Lucknow, stated that pilferages were mostly 
committed on the loading platform by the handling coolies. There were more thefts in yards 
but more valuable articles were stolen from running trains. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 


2?ame of officer. 




Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Bumboll 
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Mr. Rumboll , Agent , stated that (c) running train thefts, accounted for approximately 50% 
of the total value of the losses sustained by the railway. It was a part of the duty of the 
Police to prevent running train thefts. In bad outbreaks, the Police should institute patrols. 
In exceptional conditions, such as now existing between Igatpuri andNandgaon, it was beyond 
the scope of any railway to prevent thefts. All that they could do was to exercise reasonable 
precautions such as locking of wagons, seal checking and running of goods trains during the 
day where it was possible, instead of by night. 'With reference to the complaint made by the 
trading community in Bombay who had stated that with regard to goods lost in running 
train thefts, when claims were lodged they were told that the theft or loss was due to causes 
bevond the control of the Company, he stated that the situation was as follows : The railway 
carried goods at special rates under a contract which provided that they should not be held 
responsible for thefts from running trains. The railway was quite willing to pay the claim 
if the consignment had been sent at railway risk. On certain conditions the railway gave 
merchants a reduced rate and they agreed to send the goods at that rate at their own risk. 
The charge was lower and the merchants got the benefit. To provide against risk, there was 
another way open to them which was to have their goods insured through an Insurance 
Company. Running train thefts were more or less confined to certain areas which were well 
defined. There was no difficulty in establishing that a case was due to running tiain theft. 
The onus of proving that fact lay on the railway. When a wagon which had left the last 
engine-changing station with seals-intact was discovered with seals broken or doors open, 
that was evidence of a running train theft. In eases where additional police were engaged to 
pi event running train thefts, the "railway were under a contract with the Government of 
India which laid down that all additional police should be paid for by the Government of 
India, It was a matter which purely lay between the Government of India (Railway Depart- 
ment) and the Government of India (Finance Department}* Referring to (d), theft of Rail- 
way material, he thought that pilferage had increased recently* Theft of small parts of rolling 
stock had been very frequent since 1914; in fact, to such an extent that the safety of 
running trains^ bad been affected* It bad been worst in Bengal Throughout India owing to 
high prices of spare parts, etc., pilferages had been very considerable. About a year ago, 
about 50% of axle box covers were missing from wagons. They could not be replaced, so 
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warden or card -board rovers *»ecv ?ufc«finife1. Refer rincr to the question of eonrnizwe, he 
stated that iLe presen" armLgemerk vra* that the Railway Police to«-k un € giii/amv unless the 
railw a} e;»ta!jkslW a cu-e »d tL«*f* at <1 reported it to them. S urnwr'iv tliov ii^hI to take oojri.j- 
zanee of even thing. He th» night that the pre^eiit attitude of the PH’**' 1 quite reasonable, 
but from the railway point of \ lew, it was preferable that the Pulwe should, make their 
investigations for them. 

31 r. Ahfovder , Guwca 1 Traffic 31: ;u^t r, nTerrirm* to V). slated that thefts from running 
goods trains and wagon*, stand mix in the yanD were %ery hea\y. (Wes * *F thefts from 

passenger V ai ns were fairly numerous. Any person detected pilfering t»r tbiet mg wa& made 
over to the XViieu 


J/r. Bvfti, Traffic Manager* rc a( , stain! that thefts from [a, and H) 

were rot of serious importance. Thefts from 'ej were a ery stub i etvo-en Igatpnri and 
Bhusuvml. The Railway Police took no cognizance of thei m or piiiYraj^s aiidei Leans b/), 
(6) and ;*7jj unless they were specially reported to them. They, hmu^er, took measures to 
pre\ eut thefts from goods trains. 


Hr. Gw y tine. Traffic In sector, J alga on, referring 1 o V , «mg*re«ted tliai the co-operation of 
Government district officials such as Collectors, District >npem tend'-nf* of Police, etc., should 
be sought with a view* to obtaining the assistance of IMandatdiiis, Po'ice Patels and Patels o£ 
villages, through whom villages within a distance of ten »c fifteen mi’es of tin. railway si nuhl 
maintain a register of inhabitants of the lower oiuers during* the night, in order to prevent 
them from leaving their \iilag»*s and committing thefts on running trains* to cope w‘-th which 
the Railway Police at present appeared to be helpless, due, in his opinio r, to want of co-opera- 
tion between the hallway and District Police. Referring to f (1) he stated that cases often 
oct uned in connection with luggage on some districts. Passengers were frequently robbed of 
their personal luggage, valuables and money from the compartments they were travelling in. 
These thefts were effected when they got out of their carriages to go to the dining ear or else- 
where. Another method was to enter the carriages while the passengers were asleep. 

31r. Jd'U//s 9 Mai Svperirt Undent, Victoria Tannin vs, referring to (e) s stated that the 
goods trains were frequently attacked by thieve* and mentioned arx instance which came 
under his actual experience. He was informed that trains were being attacked st Jhansi 
distant signal. He requested the Divisional Police Ii specter to accompany him with half a 
dozen constables to the next station, Bijoli, with the object of returning by a train 
arming a: Jbansi after midnight. He instructed the Jhansi Assistant Station Master to 
keep signals against the train for five minutes. Prior to entraining at Bijoli he impressed 
upon the Inspector and constables the necessity of keeping quiet while the train was being 
attacked and to wait until the thieves came opposite the v agon in which they were concealed, 
and that he would give the order to attack. The train duly started and as it approached the 
signal and was slowing down the thieves attacked the train while it was in motion and 
removed eleven tins of ghee, after which when they were approaching the centre of the train, a 
couple of wagons from where the party was concealed, a constable shouted out TrJef V s and 
the Inspector fired his revolver in the air which resulted in the thieves escaping. The circum- 
stances were reported to the Superintendent of Police* and resulted in the Inspector being 
transferred. 


Rao Sahel G. A 7 . GolTiale , Assistant Station Master , Goods, Poona, referring to [S} 9 
stated that the Police should maintain order on station platforms and prevent thefts. 


Bombay, Baroda and Centra! India Railway. 

Mr* Peeke#, General Traffic Manager ? stated that there were many thefts on the railway 
and they were increasing every year. As to the cause it was impossible to get a satisfactory 
answer. His own opinion was that thefts were rife because people knew how easy it *was to 
commit thefts from railway premises. High prices were also a contributory factor. Twenty 
years ago people would not have cared to steal a few seers of gram. Referring to (<?) he 
stated that the Railway Police and not the watch and ward were responsible for dealing with 
running train thefts. The railway had always held that, view which was also shared by the 
present Superintendent of Police* hut it had never been definitely laid down by the higher 
authorities. He would like to see it definitely laid down that the police were responsible for 
dealing with all running train thefts and ,tliat the watch and ward would deal only with 
yards* that is* if the present system of police and watch and ward organization was to 
continue. The District Police should do more than they did by dealing with bad characters 
and by finding out where bags went. 

Mr. Tgdd, Goods Agent > Garnae Bridge, stated that pilferages and thefts occurred™ 
(a) in goods yards and sheds of booked and unbooked goods* (£} in transhipment yards* 
(c) in goods trains* running and stationary in yards, and (d) booked goods. Cases were most 
frequent under (e) and least under {4). Only eases which came under Police cognisance were 
reported to* and enquired into by, them. He considered that all cases of theft exempt very 
petty ones should be enquired into by the police. 
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Mr, Gre^n, District Traffic haj 1 rin t* nh ni, Claims* thought that forty out of every hun- 
dred consignments booked from Camao Bridge were tendered in defective bag?, that is torn 
and cut. 

M:\ Jthniqirji , Station Master , B trod a, stated that thefts and pilferages from (e) running” 
trains, wore the most coni iron form of crime due to the fact that there was no proper 
protection There was no staff accompanying goods train.-*. On certain sectionb which were 
notorious for thefts special police patiols accompanied goods trains. The system had been 
found effective, but would have been much more effective if the men patrolling the trains 
had been uiuh-r the dueet control of the guaid and the Traffic Department. At present the 
Police were independent of the guard and the railway generally ; for instance, if a train was 
held up outside a station foi signals or some other accident, the policemen on guard might 
leave the train whenever it pleased them and the guard had no voice in the matter. He had 
not found that the District Police did anything to help the Railway* Unless the Railway 
Police asked lor assistance the District Police never offered it spontaneously, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 


Kame of officer. 

I reqaent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. TVatben, General Traffic Manager 

... (a)> (J>)> W 


„ Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent ... 

... (a)> {h)> (e), (d) 


Henderson, Traffic Inspector 

... {a), {b) 5 (e) 

(d) 

„ 'White, Master 

*.* {a) s {b}, (c) 

(d) 

„ Data Row, Station Master ... ... 

(«)* W 

(c), (d) 


3L\ Ylathen, General Traffic Manager . seated that pilferages and thefts from goods sheds* 
transhipment yards and goods trains were fairly frequent. They occurred mostly in certain 
defined areas. Pilferages were not very frequent upon passenger trains, nor were thefts in 
the ordinary sense. Losses took place from traffic booked by passenger trains and a certain 
amount was due to theft and pilferage upon the train, but most of it was considered to bo 
done at the stations wheie the traffic was handled. The Police did not take cognizance of 
such cases until a definite complaint was lodged. If the goods were of an unidentifiable 
nature, investigation was declined. The measures the Police took to prevent such losses were 
not known and they were not apparent. 

Mr, Cordon , District Traffic Superintendent, Claims , stated that from a preventive point of 
view, he thought that the Police might have some detective agency to ascertain where the 
goods were going to, irrespective of particular cases. For instance, at Salt Cotaurs, the railway 
lost about Rs. 8,000 worth of property monthly. Apart from the question of any particular 
consignment, Rs. 8,000 worth of goods was going somewhere. It was lost. If the Police 
were in touch with what was going on, they might have got on to the track of some of 
the property. The Police received statements of losses from the railway every week. The 
list was not a comprehensive one, but was merely sent to give an idea as to what losses were 
takmg place. Where losses took place, the Police were only too ready to put off the investi- 
gation on some legal or technical grounds. For instance, in some cases they said that the 
matter was beyond their jurisdiction, or due to short -loading. In one case, piece-goods 
north Rs. 6U0 were loaded in a wagon at Guntakal to Salt Cotaurs. The Police when 
referred to, stated that the goods were short -loaded, but that particular bale of piece-goods had 
not come to light an) where. The question of theft did not seem to have received the attention 
of the Police* In cases of short-loading, the presumption was that if the thing was not 
loaded, somebody most have taken it. He was in favour of some system by which the 
Police would spontaneously on report make enquiries into shortages when they became very 
frequent at particular places. There were a large number of shortages reported. The only 
chance of the railway finding out whether a theft had been committed was to make enquiries 
at once. The present system was that the railway had to make out a case for the Police to 
take action. They would not register a case until they had obtained details. If thefts were 
to be stopped on the railway, every possible means must be adopted. A few years ago, the 
Railway Police Superintendent wrote strongly objecting to a case referred to him because the 
goods were afterwards found to be misdespatebed, that is to say, it was a case which should 
not have been reported lo the Police* On one occasion six bundles of piece-goods went 
astray. The matter was immediately reported to the Police, and it was subsequently found 
that the bundles were misdespatehed* But the presumption tojstart with was that it was a 
case of theft, lie thought that there wa,s no chance of detecting cases unless they took the 
matter in hand at once. He did not think that the interference would be resented by the 
local railway staff. The suggestion if carried out would f certainly cause an enormous amount 
of work for the Police. He eitecl speeifi incases in which he thought that enquiries might be 
made % — 

( 1 ) In July 1920, fwo bales were booked from Armenian Ghat on the “getigal-Kagpxir Railway to Madras. Tbe 
w.s gtm amv 3 d tit Bezwada. without the seal card on tbe wagon, Tbe seal itself was reported by the railway staff to 
have boon intact. They did not check tbe content* of that wagon, bat put a fresh seal Card on the wagon and 
Si on to Madras. Whoa It arrived at Madras, rhree halo* were reperiteil short. He wrote to the Superintendent^ 
Police, on the I 8 U 1 October, tfta* these goods worth Rs. 4,750 had gone, and expressed the opiatiu that it 
was a case ox shor blending in view of the report from Bezwada that the original seal was i»tac£. T&® Jwmjf from the 
& nperintondent of Police, dated tbe ^5tb October, was *• I note in yoxlr opinion the loss is due to whxeh 

U beyond my jurisdiction/* in that particular case lie did not report to tbe Mice t»«* caps % 1 w 8 *s>- W&nsa J» 
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They had been on the increase 

the P(»h**o did nit take eojrirzanee, IrP pricticallv little or not! :n r j vas dont u\ ']n.:n to pre- 
vent *i?eh cases, Si I consider they shtoald ro^hze that preven t.oii is better thurx care/* 

31 r. Wkift*i Station Jf*nftr> GiontzlvL stated that \a) i h) and (e } thefts had increased 
considerably in the past 4* or 5 years, due to the rise in the price of foodstuffs and failure of 
evops in some districts. All cases of theft were reported to the Police, but unless the ^ouds 
found on the offender could be shewn to have been removed from a certain consignment, the 
Police did not take cognizance. The Police should take cognizance in every ease, whether the 
property lost was booked or not. 

3Ir. Jhitu Ihsw, Station 3! ante?, Tnu>I:vr f stated t fiat the Police did tike cognizance when 
eases were reported, but the measures taken to prevent ^uch losses were nor ^urBcieut at road-ide 
stations as the Police came on duty only during train time, and were absent at all other times. 
He thought that the Police should be present day and night to prevent such eases. 


South Indian Railway. 


Names of Witue^se^. 


Freqnnnt. 

Sir. Acres, General Tratke ‘Mmugcr 


... (h) and (;) 

M E^wbolLaai, Deputy TrasP.c Manager .. 

*.* 

... 

,, Harman, District Tragic Superintendent 

**# 

(a) 

s , Parker, Traffic Inspector .. 

•** 

... (>Jl, <h\ 

<••)» ( f/ ). 

^ Merit!, Station Muster ... ... 

... 

J>), (f) 

„ Alyar, .Station Master ... 

♦ », 

Mi «*» 


Infrequent. 


{1), (/*) and (rf) 


(*h w 

iaj, (h* % (c) 
and (</). 


Mr. Awn, Gnitral Traffic 3iartzger> referring to (a) stated that thefts from mi hooked 
consignments for which the Railway Company were not responsible did not come to notice as 
a rule, but there were thefts from booked consignments, both before and after despatch. Pil- 
ferages and thefts were frequent from transhipment yards *£). Pilferages and thefts were 
also frequent from f c) goods trains, particularly in certain localities where trains ran slowly up 
steep and long gradients. Where such thefts were frequent the Police sent guards for such 
trains. Referring* to ((l) > the Railway had had eases, but presumably not more than other 
Railways, and such cases were reported to the Police. 

31 r* BowbotAmiy Deputy Traffic Manager, freight Branch, stated that there had been pil- 
ferages and thefts under all the items referred to. Cases were referred to the Railway Police 
who took cognizance and made enquiries. Any suggestion given by the Police with a view 
to improving matters was accepted and given effect to by the Railway. In cases, however, 
where deficiencies were noticed from seals-intact wagons the Police had asked the Railway not 
to advise them, as the sending station who issued necessary documents after due chock 
were liable for such cases, 

Mr, Ilf g man, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that thefts and pilferages from (a) 
were frequent. There was very little theft or pilferage from (h) transhipment yards except at 
one station. There was a certain amount of (c) running train thefts on certain sections of the 
lino. Some years ago thefts from 1st and 2nd class passengers* Inargago (d) were frequent but 
with the new design of vehicle used on the railway with no foot-boards and windows with 
expanded metal screens, thefts had been considerably lessened. Travelling Railway Police 
constables frequently petrolled the corridors of 1st and 2nd class passenger carriages, 

Mr, Parker, Traffic Inspector, stated that pilferages and thefts under <U1 heads wore fre- 
quent. He thought; much could he done in preventing this form of crime by mom vigilant 
wpervision on the part of the police. 
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Mr. Hamaeliaadra Aiyar, Station Master, Trichinopolg Fori f stated that the Police took 
action if a written complaint were given. He was of opinion that the Police should take mea- 
sures to prevent such losses without being requested by the railway to do so and that it was 
the duty of the officers of that department to see that this was done. 

East Indian Railway, 

Name. Frequent. Infrequent, 

Mr. HintPey, Agent ... ... ... ... Kailway mateiiaL. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager ... (a), (5\* (c) 3 ( d ). 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer ... ... ... (Jj), (c) ... (a), (d). 

„ Kobertson, District Traffic Superintendent ... ... (h), (c) ,. t (a), (d). 

,, Harrison, Traffic Inspector ... ... ... ... ... (a), ( b ), [e) 3 

(d). 

„ Hamilton, Goods Inspector ... „* (a), (h), (c), {d). 

Kahn Kalita Per shad, Station Master ... ... (c) ... (a), (b), ( d ). 

Mr. Hmdletf, Agent, stated that the most serious symptom in regard to crime against 
railway property at the present time was the extensive theft of wagon fittings which had 
grown up in the last few years. The result of this widespread mischief had now become most 
serious and in regard to the East Indian Railway alone the number of wagons which were 
from day to day out of action in consequence was very heavy and caused a serious reduction 
in carrying capacity. Not only were numbers of wagons rendered unfit to run until repairs 
could be effected, thus wasting wagon capacity and blocking sidings, but the out-of-course 
s f ops to goods trams due to axles running hot (a direct consequence of tampering with the 
axle boxes) had caused a serious dislocation of traffic all over the system. The difficulties in 
the way of making good the stolen articles or even adopting simple methods of prevention 
were magnified by the fact that under the general pool wagons from all railways and of many 
different types came under the influence of this mischief. Thefts first became extensive as a 
result of the high value of all metal fittings during the stage of the war when imports ceased 
and the demand for munitions material was heavy. At first thefts were confined mainly to 
brass fittings belonging to the vacuum brake gear and these were consequently replaced first 
by cast iron and then by steel parts as rapidly as possible, but not before a very large number 
of vacuum brakes had been put out of action. 

The thieves then turned their attenti >n to easily detachable iron fittings such as bolts and 
nuts. The Munitions Board were buying large quantities in the open market and small 
workshops in all the large towns were given contracts. In many cases these contracts were 
fulfilled, it was believed, only to a small extent by legitimate manufacture, the balance being* 
secured by wholesale and organized pilferage from railway wagons. 

One Railway which was in need of bolts and nuts to make good the deficiencies caused 
by these thefts actually bought a supply in the open market amongst which were found a 
number marked with its own identification mark. The matter of identification offsueh simple 
fittings as bolts and nuts was always difficult and unless a thief were caught red-handed there 
was no chance of securing a conviction. The only satisfactory instance of a conviction known 
to him was one in which the nuts stolen possessed an almost unnolieeable but perfectlv definite 
identification mark caused by a defect in the machine in the Eist Indian Railway Workshop 
which had manufactured them. The removal of bolts and nuts from, axle-boxes led to the 
theft of cotton waste and oil from the box itself and this became so prevalent on some sections 
of the line that the removal of the bolts and nuts and covers became merely the means of 
obtaining the contents of the axle box. Thousands of wagons had thus been stripped of their 
axle box covers and the necessary packing, while for a considerable time it became impossible 
for the manufacturing workshops to keep pace with the drain of material that occurred. The 
following figures would indicate the importance of these depredations on railway property 
during tiie last three years on the East Indian Railway : — 




1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

Axle box face plates ... .» 

**« 

... 66 

55,562 

85,588 

Belts and mats 

... 

... 2,261 cwt. 

1,178 cwt. 

1,993 cwt. 

Cotton waste seabed in mineral oil 


6,360 * 

12,657 „ 

19,335 „ 

Cotton waste soaked in castor oil ... 

... 

... 964 „ 

1,192 „ 

1,326 „ 

Cotton waste .... r *« 

... 

... 958 „ 

1,937 „ 

3,381 „ 

Castor oil ... ... *«• 


... 19,142 gallons. 

24,428 gallons. 

24,702 gallons- 

Mineral oil ... ... ... 

»» » 

... 75,103 „ 

154,842 „ 

233,197 „ 


Various devices were now being introduced to prevent the removal of the bolts and nuts 
and covers, but when it was remembered that the number of goods vehicles on the East Indian 
Railway was 37,00(1 and that owing to the general pool and the heavy coal traffic practically 
(he whole of the wagon stock of all broad-gauge railways passed over the system at frequent 
intervals it would be r *een that any measures of a practical nature which could be taken would 
take time to succeed in coping with this trouble. During the past year even detachable fittings 
inch as brake-blocks, brake-rods* screw-couplings, vacuum brake hose-pipes, etc., h»3j become 
subject to the attention of the thieves and the Railway might be said have become thq general 
purveyor of iron and steel to the scattered communities along its line of country, while great 
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ingenuity lial 1 een. displayed, partmuhrjy i a the neighbourhood*, w her.--* tli^re won* local smiths 
un i metal works*, in a kipting \UL r on fittings far h.»a.-ehnM and *»tb *r pun < - e*. The \ rinci| al 
step Tiktii to prevent tLe-e had bo fen to ren lei lutings nn'.-fietuoInnD ard nre«jt dral 

of work had been done in this, direction. It woull s^em, howe\er, that the troalfie t* mid not 
entirely be eradicated unDss \ roteetmn ouuld 1 e see .red for \wtg ri- vh»*n : n oui-of-the-uay 
places s ich a«« thi bidinir^ m ths eoaltiel ig. It was btfiieu-d from * axAiil < 4 he *k> whuli hdd 
been made that a crreat deal of ihe th tvirig took place in t Ii e ci-fifi/l 1 ami toe dill: - 

tulfcy was that even when the worst sections Lai been m it ke ' d >\v a l^t-re w.e no a -ord mated 
police authority which could be set in motion* Toe Rad way Pi .ice ft a- soul to hav<* no jjuihs- 
clhtiuxi over these outlying s.dinj>. The Di&fcnVt Pe r i e weie ei her imwerb^s or did not appro- 
oiate the imp rtan cf the matter, and the colliery owner- could not be made to take any 
responsibility wihle the number or wagons dealt with and tie area over which they were 
daih scittemd pu wonted the railway taking any *|w-*dal means of protei lion while the wagons 
were left in the sid ugh for loading purposes. Even if the high eo-t or ruling a responsible 
man to remain all da} with each wagon or group of wagons could be faced it wa> doubtful 
whether such a method would be effective. The Riilway Police should be definitely given 
jurisdiction over the sidings and should have adequate staff effectually to poll *e them and there 
should be definite co-ordination between the Railway Police and the District Police directed 
towards the detection and conviction of criminals, who had «o far carried out their depreda- 
tions with impunity. If it were possible to obtain legislation for the collier v a;eas similar 
to that in force in Calcutta and Howiafa, which would fat: itute convictions when possession, 
of railway material was proved, gieut assistance w o-ild be given to the Police m patting a stop 
to these thefts. 

Colonel She rid m } General Traffic Manager , stated that pilferages took place from goods 
sheds of both booked and unbooked goods, also from transhipment yards, go« >ds trains and 
passenger trains. The Railway Police did not take cognizance of such cases until the matter 
was brought to their notice and all possible evidence was placed before them, nor did they 
take any action to prevent such losses, The Police should certainly take measures in that 
direction. 

Mr. Press w* U, Claims Officer , stated that thefts from (a\ wer* j principally from booked 
goods and were not frequent ; (b) thefts were perpetrated m transhipment yarls; {c, goods 
tiains formed the chief feature of losses ; (d thefts of booked baggage were not frequent. 
The police took cognizance of cases when reported to them, but did not to his knowledge tike 
any measures to prevent losses. There had been frequent thefts of luggage in passe og^W 
possession. Police guards travelled by trains, but he had never known them to prevent or 
detect thefts. lUore supervision was necessary in this respee\ Station. Haste'S did not o eject 
to the Railway Police moving about in goods yards. They did not consider tnafc the Railway 
Police were interfering with them. 

Mr. Robertson , District Traffic Superintendent, Allah ahad, stated that there was very little 
theft under \a , There were frequent thefts under {b) and [c and not many under {df. The 
Police took cognizance of the cases when they were brought to their notice. They did not 
appear to take any measures to prevent them. They should do so. Prevention at any time 
•was far better than cure. 

Mr. Ha r risen, Traffic Inspector , stated that such thefts were very faw. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, Mokameh Ghat , stated that pilferages and thefts were 
frequent in all the classes and the Police took cognizance of cases when made over by the 
railway staff, but nothing was done by them to prevent such losses. It was part of" their 
duty to do something themselves. 

Baht Kalha Pershad, Station Master, Jumma Bridge, stated that thefts and pilferages 
from {a) and (b) were not frequent, except from those places which were not closed; (c) run- 
ning train thefts were Numerous ; [d) were very few in number. The police took cognizance when 
the cases were reported to them, but police constables who travelled with passenger trains did 
not take the trouble generally to watch, but lay down in the carriages and only came out at 
stations to get their names recorded by the station constables. On the whole the supervision 
of the police was unsatisfactory, 

Mr* Harris , Goods Superintendent, Howrah , stated that railway thefts might be classified 
as follows ; — • 

(1) organized train robberies with or without the connivance of the railway staff ; 

(£) thefts from outward sheds before goods were accepted for despatch ; 

(8) thefts from outward sheds after goods were accepted for despatch and waiting to 
be loaded. 

(Railways would not accept liability for Item 2 but would do so for Item b.) 

(4) thefts from van goods trains ; 

(5) thefts from inward sheds while goods were la hand awaiting delivery ; 

(6) thefts of fittings from railway stock, 

(7) Petty thefts which the labouring classes did not look upon as wrong ; for instance, 

removal of a few pieces of coal from open trucks or picking up pieces that 
might have Mien la the yard through oscillation in shunting operations. 

2 B 
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(8) stealing sweepings of grain and other foodstuffs from sheds or slitting bags to 

obtain what was required ; 

(9) tapping wagons through crevices with sharp instruments. 

The principal commodities stolen were piece-goods., hides, wines, brass-ware and ghee. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Not frequent. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Manager , stated with regard to (d), that there were a number 
of thefts of wagon and carriage fittings most of which were done by the Locomotive Depart- 
ment employees. There was no remedy except by substituting cheap fittings so that people 
might not be tempted to steal, and to have an efficient watch and ward. 

Mr. Ism ay , General Traffic Manager , stated that on receipt of information the police made 
enquiries. Measures for prevention did not come within the province of the police and in his 
opinion this was not a duty for the police but for the watch and ward. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 


Mr. Coates, Agent ... 

„ Gilmore, Traffic Manager ». 

„ Min ah an. Traffic Inspector 
„ Dench, Station Master .. 

Baht! P. M. Das, Station Master 
Mr. Gnndry, Electrical Engineer 


Frequent. Infrequent. 

(5) (a), (c), (d) 

<*).(«) («),(<*) 

(«>. (a) (»). (d) 

... {<*)# (&), (<f) 

... fa), (5), (c), (d) 

... (d) carriage fit- 

tings. 


Mr. Coates, Agent, stated that routine action was taken by the Police who might give 
more assistance. 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager, stated that the Police were only called in in important cases 
and in cases in which the railway staff appeared to be involved. The Police Report was only 
of value in isolated oases. As a rule the stereotyped reply was <e no trace The Railway Police 
took no measures to prevent losses as they maintained that their duties were confined to law 
and order. He considered that the Police should assist the Railway in keeping down thefts 
and pilferages. 

Mr. Gmidry , Electrical Engineer, said that he was more concerned with the theft of 
electrical fittings from carriages. In this connection he knew of no case where the actual 
thief had been detected by the Police. He thought that the Police generally should take 
more effective measures to prevent theft. He was of opinion that the employment of police- 
men on the electrical staff would greatly assist in the detection of thefts. In addition policemen 
should be engaged to travel with local trains on which most of the thefts occurred. 

Mr. Stnng er, Carriage and Wagon Examiner , said that thefts of nuts from wagons lying 
in goods sheds and thefts of appointments from passenger trains were common and were 
committed by outsiders. 

Babu P. M. Das, Station Master , Serajganj stated that the Police took cognizance of 
pilferages and thefts reported to them but they did not appear to make a vigorous enquiry. 
They never took preventive measures which he thought that they ought, to do. 

Mr. Bench, Station Master, Saniahar, stated that there were a few eases at his station 
last year which were perpetrated by his own staff, the watch and ward and jemadar 
abetting. 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 


Mr. Ooop©r, Traffic Manager ... 

+«a 

Frequent. 

(o) 

Infrequent, 

n Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent 

HI 

<«) 

(o), (h), {d) 

9t Par cell. Assistant Traffic Superintendent ... 

... 

0) 

id) 

„ Janes, Station Master 

... 


»«* 


Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that the majority of thefts occurred from (e) running 
trains and were confined to particular localities. The view of the railway in these cases was 
that punitive police should be quartered on the localities concerned or that villagers should be 
enrolled as special constables. The efforts, however, of the Railway^ Police did not seem to 
receive any considerable support from the District Police or the local civil authorities. Lately 
a system of deputing clerks from the Commercial Branch of the Traffic Manager's office to the 
two principal stations of Chandpur and Gauhati had been introduced. These men were 
entirely independent of the station masters and watched the work on behalf of the Traffic 
Manager's office. They Were deputed for a limited period. 

Mr . Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that thefts from (e) were heavy 
and frequent. The Railway Police did not take cognizance of such cases unless specially 
requested to do so. 



J/V. Pur m c*'lr, Tr*i[fr Superin B , dtr \ agreed and mentioned f hat running 

train thefts practically all took place between certain points. 

31 r. J a rie$ } Sit/ ?i JTkUr, ( 7mi Inur* meuf lined that the largest number c£ 

tr.efts occurred in \b) transhipment yards. Thefts from <>) running train- 'had also been 
n u melons 

Babu JL Sfvtin : 31 nff?. Gruf > , stated that tL p fts while no t frequent w^re not* 

rare. Theft eases were reported to the Police who took whatever action they thought 
necessary. Detections were very rare. He could no: say If the activity of the fop* e In any 
way inriueneed the number of thefts. 


North-Western Railway. 




J* ro ,'ncnt 


IT- 

IWTtlc, T-affie Manager ... 

1 , (r , >1) 

... 


Hauler Disr Set Traffic Snperin ten kM 


(*•» <«n 

■>3 

Seinfeld, AbsUmnt Traffic fcaparinientAiu ... 

(Z), <?/), dM 

... 

»» 

Foster, Traffic Inspector, Coiuu a\ ial ... 

... <&;, >}, '<?) 

... 

J# 

Jordan, Traffic Inspector Quo^a 

... 


9» 

IH&n, Station Snpennte 1 dent, Lao-ca 

... f<jb th , ' ‘1 

■: n 

3** 

Wool CIsand, fetation iaw, EUJerF ad 

... (A 



Mi\ Boallh, Traffic Jla/iif/ci, stated that the Railway Police took cognizance of the 
cases that weie reported or came to their notice. Exceptionally bad cases were brought 
to notice by special letters or reports The Police investigated cases and reported results 
to the railway specially when successful. If the cases were not successful the railway 
was not always informed of the result. In his opinion the Police tried to do the best 
they could considering the amount of crime and the btaffi at their disposal. Telegraphic 
intimation was sent to the Police until recently when orders were received that they did 
not want telegrams, hut only wanted information in Form A. He was of opinion that 
all cases should be reported to the Police and that it would be quite feasible to do so 
without troubling them with unnecessary cases. Undoubtedly in «ome cases it was of no 
interest to the Police if one hag was short. It. might be short-1 oad°d, When however the 
railway said that one bale of piece-goods was missing and another bale was tampered with it was 
a matter of swindling somewhere and called for action by the Police. In lb lb-19 the Railway 
paid over half a lakh of rupees on account of theft of piece-goods from Karachi, Wagons 
cor tlnually arrived short by four or five bales. If the attitude was taken up that when the seal 
was intact the Police could not interfere, it became a serious matter. 

31 /. Hawkesp District Traffic Supcn aknuhnt^ Karachi Port, referring to (a) stated that 
on the whole very few cases had come to his notice of goods booked or unbooked being stolen 
at a goods shed (excluding transhipment stations). At Karachi Bunder Goods Booking 
Station there were no thefts from booked consignments which were loaded into a wagon 
before they were booked, or in other words, before a railway receipt was issued. This had 
been the practice in Karachi for years because the railway had one shed in which booked and 
unbooked consignments were placed and there was nothing to prevent m akaddavn and coolies 
from picking up any consignment and walking off with it. It was really done in the interests 
of railway so as to protect them from claims, Referring to f b) he stated that pilferages and 
thefts from booked goods were only numerous at transhipment stations. He referred mainly 
to Hyderabad where during the year 1920 there were 187 cases in which claims were made due 
to shortages and thefts attributed to Hyderabad. Referring to (c) be said that during the 
year 1920 there were 168 eases in the province of Sind and claims amounting to Rs. 21,562 
were paid by his office. Twenty-four eases occurred in which claims amounting to Rs, 2,325 
were repudiated. In the Punjab there w p re 120 cases in which claims amounting to Rs. 12,169 
were paid and 42 cases in which claims amounting to Rs* 10,384 were repudiated. The total 
number of eases in which shortages were reported from seals intact wagons were 673. In his 
opinion these shortages were due more to short-loading than to theft, Often extra packages 
were received from upeountry ; the sender had made good the deficiency. It was due to the 
sender loading up a wagon and the station master giving him a clear "receipt on the under- 
standing that if there was anything short the sender would have to make good the shortage. 
In many eases the sender did not bother about the matter. These 673 cases were ones 
of actual shortage on which the Railway paid claims. The senders in these eases did nofc 
make good. In these cases his office reported the shortages to the District Traffic Superin- 
tendent concerned upeountry who perhaps kept a record of them. The claims were not paid 
automatically. The Missing Goods Register would be called for from the sending station 
to see that everything was correctly sent. Then an enquiry would he made to see whether the 
wagons were received with seals intact or not at the station concerned and then either the station 
master would be debited or a case would be recorded against him and the matter reported to 
the District Traffic Superintendent concerned. Only in large cases where Rs, 2,000 or 
Rs. 8,000 had been clamed were elaborate enquiries made as to whether there was or there was 
not any short-loading. He himself dealt with big claims of sums over ' Rs. 506 and his 
Assistant dealt with smaller claims. The Karachi City Station Master had power up to 
Rs, 100, the Cantonment Station Master up to Rs. 56; at Jmngahai and various little 
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stations tie station master lad also powers to pay up to Rs. 50. Enquiries were made i a 
anticipation of claims as soon as a shortage was reported He did not think that the fact that 
goods wire booked at owners'’ risk exonerated the railway from the necessity of making enquiries ; 
enquiries were always made. Referring to {d) } he stated that thefts and pilferages from passenger 
trams of luggage and parcels were not numerous, at least very few cases came to his notice. 
He excluded from this remark pilferages from egg and fruit consignments which were easy 
to pilfer. He was not aware of any measures taken by the Police to prevent such losses 
but he thought that steps should he taken. If only train thefts (c) could be stopped it would 
be seen that actual theits at stations were very few. Pilferages took place at (5) tranship- 
ment stations, but it rvas very difficult to fix responsibility and to suggest a remedy, 

Mr, Schofield , Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims , stated that he was not aware 
of any special measures adopted by the Police to prevent such thefts. 

Mr. Ryan, Station Superintendent, Lahore , was also not aware of any measures taken 
by the Police to prevent such losses and thought that they should take some such 
steps. 

Mr. Moot Chand , Station Master , Byclerahad, stated that the Railway Police took 
cognizance of such eases when reported to them, but it was seldom that the result of their 
investigation was satisfactory. To his knowledge no satisfactory measures were adopted by 
the Police to prevent such losses. It was desirable that the Police should take action 
provided that they were made to work according to the system suggested in his reply to 
Questions Nos, 13 and 15, otherwise their interference would be more detrimental than 
advantageous to the Traffic Department. What he complained of was the lack of energy. 
They generally took no interest in such cases. They dropped enquiries before they really 
obtained any result, As a remedy he suggested that the Police should be under the Traffic 
Department ; at present they were absolutely independent. The Station Master, Traffic 
Inspector and even the District Traffic Superintendent had no control over a Police constable 
with the result that as the Sub- Inspector was never on the spot many important matters 
■were overlooked. He would have them under the District Traffic Supeiintendent for all 
matters. When a ca«e was handed over to the Police the result was always unsatisfactory. 
The records would show that out of many cases reported very few had been traced. In many 
cases the railway staff felt disinclined to bring anything to the notice of the Police for 
fear of being intimidated. If any clerk was concerned in a ease he Would rather pay the 
claim than make a complaint to the Police because the very first thing the Police would do 
would be to search his house, 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. IFesiicood , Traffic Manager , stated that pilferages and thefts were light on the 
whole. The Police took cognizance of important cases. 

Mr. Brown , District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepmr , stated that railway thefts might 
be roughly divided into three heads : [a) Thefts by organized gangs of thieves who 

usually went in for wholesale robbery from running or standing goods trains. These thieves 
were generally helped by former railway servants who had been weeded out of railway 
service for bad work or suspected connivance at thefts. They supplied the technical knowledge 
required by the thieves and their operations usually extended over a fairly large area ; for 
instance, recently a series of thefts had occurred in running trains in the vicinity of Ohapra, 
the operations of the thieves extending from about Santa Station to Ekma Station, a 
distance of 80 miles. Such gangs when formed required special measures to deal with 
them and a vital factor was that there should be the closest co-operation between the 
Railway Police and the District Police, (b) Petty pilferages by persons other than railway 
servants. This form of theft was common, but the pecuniary value of the goods stolen 
was not great. This type of theft awaited opportunity and consisted of petty pilferages 
from goods booked and unbooked from goods sheds, and when opportunity offered, also of the 
abstraction of grain from loaded and unloaded wagons by means of cutting the bags in 
wagons through the interstices of the flap doors. The thieves in these cases were mostly 
of the beggar type who infested stations and managed to pick up a living by begging 
alms and availing themselves of any opportunity of theft that might arise, (c) Organized 
or n on-organized, thefts by or with the connivance of railway servants. This form of theft 
was the most common of the three, and was the most difficult to deal with. In any case, 
when a man was suspected, a prosecution was instituted, but he had rarely known of a case 
in which a conviction had been obtained. Practically the only remedy that the Railway 
Administration possessed was to watch the work of the staff closely and if thefts at any 
particular point became frequent, to discharge the men who were responsible for dealing 
with the goods. In bis opinion the Railway Police, more particularly the Ribar and Orissa 
Police, were too slow in moving. In all cases of thefts or pilferages the occurrence was 
reported by telegram to the District Traffic Superintendent and a copy of the telegram was 
sent to the nearest Railway Police Thana, but in Ribar and Orissa no action was taken by 
the Police until a detailed report was submitted by the District Traffic Superintendent to- the 
Superintendent of Railway Police with a definite request to take up the case. In many oases 
the enquiries were of a very perfunctory nature. The printed form intimating that u the 
case had been enquired into and no clue obtained ^ should be discontinued The work of 
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the United Provinces Railway Pi lice wa k - of a more viperous type and ♦ a ; e- were 
into at cure. He sugg^ted that the n» are*t Railway PATe Staff >u sh «ubl hike i 
cognizance of all ease** of theft arid pilferage reported by wire and tl at enquiries 
made at once and immediate report a yjbmirvJ to iLy officer in Annrgv, It nrgn 
that this uculd mean duplication of enquiiiCF. that the preliminary w 

both the Railway and the Police officers would run al:>ncr the wimo Ires, but at fh 
time much valuable time was lost to the Pi Lee and u.anv clues that rn.glv have L 


iiikc i min eii ore 


Jirses or 


toe con wer on 


let! or thieves were k 


wer^ not n 


police enquiry not bein'? taken up at once. 

Mr . Wiut* , Traffic Li&yf'hr, G sdated that such thcP* wer^ not fre.u'rr* 

The Police took crgnizauce when a ivynrt va s maCe, but apiarentiv* no injures were taken 
to pievent losses. He was of opinion that measures ; -build be taken I y the Police in that 
direction. 

Mr, Luc :s, S frJion Muter, S*,:irpor, stated that pilferages occurred more from moods at 
the time of transhipment than from other < on*igu orients. The muse might be ascribed to the 
greater number of people handling the former goods. During the period of the Smepur Fair 
parcel trailie was so heavy that the railway euild not possibly store all articles in one place. 
Part of fclie platform wa* fenced off and special ehowkid irs were employed air! the Police 
were also requested to assi&t by deputing >pecial eoiwfcaLk?, otherwise parcels traffic at Sonepur 
was not heavv. AH thefts were reported to the Police who however verv rar^lv sueeeoucd in 


tracing the articles or arresting the culprits. la fact, the enquiries in such cas^s were usually 
very perfunctory. 

j tiabn Jutidk Lai The, Matron Master, Chakra, stated that the most frequent complaints 
came from transhipped goods and each ease on arrival at destination was reported by wire to 
the Police who did not take immediate steps, but waited till the goods were delivered and it 
was only in eases when a remark was given by the consignee of shortage that they started a 
slow and generally fruitless enquiry. If the cases were taken up at once there was every 
possibility of the detection of crime. After successive leports of train thefts a constable was 
^ent out, but not being very intelligent L*» did not meet with any marked success in preventing 
crime. Parcels and inward goods were kept securely especially those that were valuable. 
Only outward goods were exposed which was due to scarcity of wagons. Everyone wanted to 
send ins goods at the same time. They would not spread their consignments over the wh»de 
year. The old goods sheds were very commodious and could hold 10U to 200 wagon loads of 
goods in the shed itself, but at the newly built stations open goods sheds had been constructed 
■which were not so satisfactory. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

J/ 1 *. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, staled that thefts of booked or unhooked goods 
from, goods sheds and transhipment yards were not frequent on the Railway and the Railway 
Police took cognizance of such cases as occurred, (c) Thefts from goods sheds were usually 
epidemic on different sections of the line, but owing to Police action did not continue for a very 
long period on any one section, [d) Tuefts from passenger trains were infrequent. 

Jlr. Jak an s. Traffic Inspector, stated that pilferages were frequent from none of the 
categories. Such losses as did occur could be prevented if police constables were posted at 
points of transhipment where there was most time and opportunity for pilferage. 

Mr. Gardener , Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that pilferages from (a) booked 
consignments, predominated, but were not by any means large in number. The Railway 
Police took cognizance, but not in a whole-hearted manner unless hopes were entertained by 
them of tracing the missing articles. In instances where such was not the case a stereotyped 
report was sent m and the names of the Traffic staff who were perfectly innocent were given 
sis suspects. This was repeated if other thefts fallowed, resulting in the clerk or clerks 
being punished or dismissed. But the failure of the Police to localize the pilferages seemingly 
went unchallenged. 

Pundit Amrit hall Tevsari , Station Master , Budaun, stated that (a), (5) and (d) were 
infrequent, (cj Running train thefts were frequent hut the Railway Police always took suitable 
action in the matter. 


Question Ho, 8,— Are pilferages from consignments of particular dames of 
goods : (a) arms mid ammunition , (h) fresh fruit s (<$) liquor f (<1) Jlsh 3 
numerous on your railway ? What , if any, special arrangements are 
made for the protection of such consignments ? 


Qudfa and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Freqrueni Infrequent 

'Colonel Anderson, General Traffic Manager ... ... — — (a), (c), (d)* 

Kban Baliato Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent ib), (a). {m} 9 {dj, 

Mr. Young, Uistrict Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly ... (fo, (c). 1 (a), (dp 

Colonel Anderson, General Traffic Manager, referring to (a) stated that guards always 
padlocked wagons and took special care of consignments using special labels. Special cure 
was also taken of (e) liquor which was locked up. 
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Mr Toung 9 District Traffic Superintendent , stated that fresh fruit was stolen from pas- 
senger trains bv porters who did the leading and unloadings but they only did this after dusk. 
The packing was defective. Thefts of (c) were not common as special care was taken. 

TUitm Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that 
pilferages occurred from parcels of fresh fruit (b), Recently a circular order regarding pil- 
ferages of these consignments was issued. Piece-goods were placed in locked wagons except 
those consignments which came from foreign railways. 

Mr Nat (hi, Station Master , Bara Banki , referring to 1 (5) stated that he had suggested 
to the Traffic Manager that fruit vans should be locked up and warehouses should be under 
the supervision of Platform Inspectors or military pensioners until the consignments were 
loaded into different vans. Where they were transhipped they should be under the supervi- 
sion of Assistant Station Masters. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 


Kames of officers. 

Freqaent. 

frequent. 

Mr. Rumboll, Agent ... 

(i). 

... 

„ Alexander, General Traffic Manager 

(*)■ 

(a), (c), (d). 

9 , Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager 

(5). 

(a) } (c), (d). 

,9 Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent 

(»), («). 

(«), (^)* 

„ Gwynne, Traffic Inspector 

(h). 

(a), (c), {d). 

„ Adams, Station Superintendent 

(h), 0) (Occasionally). 

... 

„ Gokkale, Station Master 

0). (<>)■ 

... 


Mr, Rumboll , Agent, stated that pilferages and thefts from fresh fruit consignments (5) 
were due to defective packing. 

Mr . Alexander , General Traffic Manager, stated that a considerable amount of petty 
pilferage was done from fresh fruit consignments (Jj ) , which the flimsy nature of the packing 
rendered easy. Protection of such consignments came under the general Watch and Ward 
arrangements. 

Mr* Burn, Deputy traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that when anus and ammunition 
(a) were despatched, junction and receiving stations were specially advised by telegram. As 
regards [h], he thought that fresh fruit was frequently stolen owing to the flimsy wicker 
baskets in which it was packed. 

Mr, Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent , Bombay, stated that special precautions were 
taken for (a), and as regards (c), consignments were kept in parcels offices under lock and 
key. 

Mr . Gwynne, Traffic Inspector, Jatgaon , stated with reference to (a) that arms and 
ammunition were locked and sealed in wagons. With regard to (e) guards were provided 
with locks to protect wines, spirits and parcels containing treasure or silver. 

Mr, Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that when thieves found 
that they had removed a case containing anything dangerous such as arms and ammunition, 
they threw it aside. Pilferages of fruit (b), were due to flimsy baskets being used. He had 
detected several cases of fruit baskets being tampered with by outsiders who had trespassed 
for the purpose ; the exposure of the fruit also tempted railway menials of the unloading 
staff. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr, Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge , stated that very few consignments of (&) 
arms and ammunition were received at Carnac Bridge and no case of theft had occurred among 
these consignments. With reference to {b) fresh fruit there had been a few instances of 
pilferages of mangoes loaded loose in full wagon loads in the season. Plantains were the 
only other fruit traffic received at Carnac Bridge. Consignment of ( 0 ) were specially 
fastened and sealed by the railway. 

Mr, Green , District Traffic Superintendent, stated that there had been very few cases 
of pilferages from consignments of (a) arms and ammunition. Fresh fruit (5) was $ubjected 
to petty pilferages. These consignments were sent by passenger train and the vans were locked. 
Traders were more or less responsible owing to careless packing. There had been occasional 
cases of theft of (c) liquor. The firms that sent liquor now took proper precautions in the way 
of packing and sealing their own consignments and for some years there had been very few 
claims to pay on this head. With reference to (d) fish, the traffic was mostly local. The 
owners* generally the fishermen, brought the fish themselves and there was no possibility of 
pilfering. 

Mr, Jehmgirji, Station, Master, Baroda , stated that pilferages from (§} fresh fruit 
vans* were frequent at large transhipment stations or big booking stations where traffic wm 
heavy. The loaders* if there was no proper supervision, were responsible for these thefts. 
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Madras and. Southern Mahratta Railway. 

1 recent, 

Mr. We then, G^Kra* Traffic Mar 'sror 

Parsons District TraSle SR2»cr*utei«d€Lt ... ... 

. HenJersoii, Traffic* ... ... 

„ White, fetation Master r . # |r 

.. Bata Row, Station Master ... (e , |A 


Infrequent, 

r a>. % , *d)m 

te}> £'}>'»*¥)• 

\&h t ®]?» * 

< 4 - (b} s 14 * 

(«)• 


J/i*. Wa*Jien, General Traffic Ma^ap* /, stated that cases of pilferage from arms and 
ammunition were practically unknown on the Railway. Cases of (J) occurred very occasion- 
ally. Pilferages from iy), liquor consignments, v ere not heavy, but a certain number were 
reported. There was always considerable doubt as to whether these pi If ei ages actually 
recurred upon the Railway. Very few cases of id) occurred. Special arrangements were 
made to safeguard twist and cloth parcel* sent from [Madras to the N( rth-East line. These 
parcels were given individually to the Chief Guard of trains and were passed on under 
separate signature to destination. This step was necessary owing to the heavy losses during 
1920. Consignments of arrack from different distilleries were sent in the care of the Chief 
Guard owing to frequent* cases of breeching the casks in transit. Wagons containing 
valuable goods were locked while standing in Gun taka 1 station yard awaiting transhipment 
and despatch. 

3L\ Henderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that he Lad not come across coses of theft from 
{a) and {d} . Cases of {b: and ic) occurred, but not frequently. Food grains, oils and ghee, 
piecegoods and twist, sugar and jaggery and such edibles were usually stolen. 

J/r. White , fetation Master , G unfa leal, stated that special arrangements were made 
for the conveyance of consignments of (a). Consignments of (&j were pilfered to a certain 
extent ; in most cases they were extracted by the menials to whom fruit was a luxury. 
(e) Cases and casks of liquor were weighed on receipt from Foreign Railways and at. stations. 
Thefts were frequent from such consignments, but they were invariably done so carefully 
that it rvas a difficult matter to detect. The only way in which extractions could be dis- 
covered was from the difference in weights. The offenders removed the clips from the 
sides of the cases without cutting the wires. 

Mr. Hat (i Bov:, fetation Master, Tumkar, stated that cases of (a) were nil, (5) arid {el 
occurred for want of proper Watch and Ward. These eases generally happened at transhipping 
stations. During the heavy traffic season, goods were allowed to remain in open sheds. 
Proper arrangements were necessary to prevent pilferage. 


South Indian Railway. 


Hr. Acres* General Traffic Manager 
* En-wbotlmio* Deputy Traffic Manager... 
„ Higzuap, District Traffic Superintendent 
„ Parser, Traffic Inspector ... ... 

„ Meritt, Station Master ... ... 

Ai\ ar. Station Master! ... ... 


Frequent, 


(4), W- 


Infrequent- 


(«)* (ty, (c), (d). 
( a )» {&)» ( e )» {&)• 
»*# 

(»)► («)• 

W* Wt (e)> (4* 


Iff. Acres, General Traffic Manager , referring to (a) stated that special instructions had 
recently been drawn out and opportunities were given by all railways for the safe and quick 
conveyance of these consignments. With regard to (b), (e) and (d) where there were no signs 
of packages having been tampered with when delivery was effected, it was more than probable 
that the contents Ead been extracted and make weights put in before the packages had come 
into the hands of the railway staff. This was particularly the case in regard to consignments 
of (e) liquor. These parcels were generally despatched by passenger trains in charge of the 
guard, who was supposed to keep his brake van locked, and if clear signature was given by 
guards for these packages and they were found on arrival at destination to have been tampered 
with, the last guard who gave clear signature was held responsible. That was treated as 
conclusive evidence. While under training he himself had actually worked as a guard and 
had never been let down. If one guard did not trust another and a lull check would cause 
detention to the trains, he should take the relieved guard on till the cheek was completed. As 
far as the South Indian Railway was concerned, pilferages and extractions mostly occurred from 
consignments of foodstuffs, cloth, coffee seeds, piece goods, oil, etc., which as a rule were not 
booked as parcels and were conveyed by goods train, 

Mr- Rawbotham, Deputy Traffic Manager , Tr eight Branch, stated that pilferages from the 
particular classes of consignments mentioned in the question were not frequent but occurred 
mostly from valuable consignments such as foodstuffs cloth, coffee seeds, piece goods, oil, etc* 
Wagons loaded with consignments of these particular classes were formerly sent under special 
arrangements from station to station enabling them to be specially safeguarded, such as by 
locking during night time, but as it was found that by this system thieves were thereby able 
to locate the wagons containing these commodities with less difficulty and tampered with 
them, the system was suspended. 
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Mr. Wyman, District Traffic Su Remit* aficnt, referring to {&) stated that complaints were 
received, but tlie pilferages generally" occurred on foreign railways outside bis district 

Mr. Parker, Traffic Inspector, stated that thefts mostly occurred from food-staffs and 
piece-goods. 

Mr* Merit t, Station Master , 21ml nr a, stated that consignors were requested to send their 
consignments safely packed and in order to make them realise the importance of packings they 
were asked to execute certain risk notes. 

2f r. Hamcli and r a -\%yar, Station Matter, Triehinopoh/ Fort , stated that thefts and 
pilferages from {b), {c) and [d) were very rare as such articles were generally carried by 
trains °in sealed wagons or in vans under the direct charge of the guard and were stored at 
rotations in place not easily accessible to thieves 

East Indian Railway* 

Frequent. Infrequent. 

Colonel Uhcridaa, General Traffic Manager ... ... ( 5 ) } {<$)• ( a )* 

Mr. Press well. District Traffic Manager ... ... ... (h) } (e) s (d). 

3, Kobertson, District Traffic Superintendent ... (&)> ( c )» (<?)• (®)* 

33 Harrison* Traffic Inspector .. ... W» ^)* (a), (c). 

n Haniilton, Goods Inspector ... ... ••• (&), {d). 

* u Kalka PershacI, Station Master ... ... (&)» Wj W* ( a )* 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that pilferages from (a) were 
practically nil. Special action was taken in dealing with such consignments. The packages 
were kept locked in a strong room until the time they were despatched when they were taken 
to the brake-van by special European or Anglo-Indian officials who handed them over to the 
guard of the train and took the guard’s signature on the special guidance on which special 
packages were entered. The guard kept such consignments under lock and key and personally 
gave delivery en route taking the signature of the person to whom he gave delivery on the 
special guidance in his possession. All packages containing arms and ammunition were kept 
under lock and key from the time of receipt at a station to the time of delivery. Pilferages 
from [b\ (c) and \d) did occur. The measures taken to reduce theft from sueh consignments 
were to despatch them by through trains as soon after arrival as possible. At destination special 
arrangements were made to give platform delivery as soon after the train arrived as possible so 
that the number of handlings was reduced. In the case of (c) liquor consignments, they were 
kept under lock and key as far as possible until delivery was effected. 

Mr Presmell, Claims Officer, stated that thefts principally occurred in (5), Ic) and (d) 
for which no special arrangements were made. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that : (a) never 
occurred •, (6) were enormous, (cj and \d) very great. “ It is very difficult to. protect 
articles like fruit, liquor and fish because numbers of coolies, railway menials and 
others infest all stations in India. Practically all railway menials are thieves. The 
police constables are not much better and there is no doubt that they steal fresh 
fruit in the same way as the railway menials do. Crime of this description does not appear to 
be regarded as a crime in India.” 

Mr. Harrison, Traffic Inspector, stated that there were very few thefts from (a) as special 
arrangement^ were made to deal with these consignments. Thefts were very frequent from 
(6) fresh fruit, and id) fish consignments, but were not frequent from (c) liquor consign- 
ments All possible eare was taken of these consignments by the station staff and the guard 
of the train. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, Mokamek Ghat, stated that (a) never occurred, (h), (e) 
and ( d ) occasionally. Special arrangements, if adopted, would only increase the work and 
responsibility indefinitely. 

Rain Kal/ea Parshai, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that special arrangements were 
made for la). Any special arrangement, if adopted, would increase the work and responsibi- 
lity indefinitely. 

Bengal-Nagpur Kailway. 

Mr. Ismaij, General Traffic Manager, mentioned that pilferages from {a) were nil. 
Speeial arrangements were made for the carriage of arms and ammunition. Pilferages from. 
(6), ( c ) and (d) were not numerous. Thefts from fresh fruit parcels were the most 
numerous and fresh fruit merchants were continually advised to attend to the proper 
packing of such parcels as faulty packing was the chief cause of thefts. Recently 
the Railway Conference agreed that if merchants used proper wooden boxes for packing 
fresh fruit parcels they would be returned free to the sending statious, but this oppor- 
tunity was not Being availed of, apparently owing to the extra expense entailed. There were 
no rules in. force about piece-goods being sent in looked wagons. About four years ago, how- 
ever, owing to a gang of, thieves operating between Calcutta and Khargpur the Company 
purchased 2,000 locks and every wagon between Shalimar and Khargpur was looked after 
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which an on t break had nev^r occurred. He wa- not in favour of bavins* all wagons locked 
because a great deal of im «mve. ivnoe would Uo caused unless there v\a<= an universal lock. 
Shortages were due to various causes such as insecure packing, weak sowings with single and 
old gunnv bags and consign ir.eutb being made unduly large widen made them difficult to 
handle during transhipment. 


Eastern Bengal Railway, 

Present. InfrctpKnt. 


Mr Coates, AffPBt „ ... 

Mr (filin' rt». Traffic Manager 
Mr, Minahaiu Tmnspo'taUnn Inspector , . 
Mr Dench. Station Master 
Baba P. M Bas, Station Master 


... hj 
... id) 

*>'* (e). 'rf) 


c) n (r/). 

{ 3), If), !>), -,d\ 

(as), • (y , rd). 


Mr. Gihnorc, Traffic "Manager , stated that {*?) arms and ammunition were carried under 
special arrangements and pilferages were practically non-existent. There was a certain amount 
of pilferage from (4) fresh fruit consignments bat the extent was not large and steps were 
taken to keep it down by means of supervision at transhipment points, quick transit and 
prompt delivery. Sendeis of small consignments of fresh fruit and vegetables contributed 
very largely to pilferage by not using sufficiently strong and secure means of packing, (r) 
Pilferages from consignments of liquor were formerly numerous but since special steps were 
taken to guard against pilferages the number had been considerably reduced. He admitted 
that his subordinates did not seem to be aware of the existence of the special instructions, (d) 
Iso complaints were received and it was understood that pilferage from boxes and closed 
baskets was negligible. In regard t> small fish sent in open baskets it was presumed that 
merchants allowed for a certain amount of pilferage. 

Mr, Min a k an, Transportation Inspector , stated that pilferages of piece-goods, ghee, sugar 
and brass were numerous. The railway staff and the police were responsible. 

Mi\ bench* Station Maxtor, Santahar , stated that complaints were formerly received of 
pilferages of fresh fruit, fish, and vegetables. In order to stop them he ordered a 
special watch to be kept over trains earning such consignments with satisfactory results. 
A few cases had been detected in which the railway staff or coolies were the culprits and 
they were summarily discharged froai the service. 

JBabn P. M. Das , Station Masher, Serajganj , stated that no special arrangements appeared 
to be made. 


Assam-Rengal Railway* 


Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager ... «. 

»»• 


Frequent. 

i»). M. « 

Infrequent 

(a) 

>t Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent 

**« 

... 

<H (d, 

... 

„ Parcel!, Assistant Traffic Superintendent 

... 

... 

(i), (d) 

(o) 

*, Janes, Station Master 

.. 

... 

(b;, ,c), {d) 

(a) 

Bata M. Ghosh, Station Master 


... 

(b), W 

(a) 


Mr. Cooper , Traffic Manager , stated with regard to {d) that whenever fish vans were fun 
from point to point the vans were locked and this procedure was also possible in some cases of 
fresh fruit traffic. He himself had seen at Chandpur stuff taken out of a locked van which 
had been pilfered to the extent of twenty-five per cent. The pilferage was presumably d me hef >re 
loading. Loading at Chandpur was done practically by daylight in front of everybody To 
his mind there was very little chance of pilfering there as after the stuff was loaded the key 
was sent to the Station Master. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that fruit and fish wagons were locked 
when heavy traffic justified separate wagons being used. 

Mr. lanes, Supervising Station Master, Chandpur, stated that when large consignments of 
(d) fish* were booked they were loaded into wagons whn h were sealed and locked. Small 
consignments were loaded into the brakevan and placed in charge of the guard. 

Bobu M . Ghost, Station Master, Gauhati, thought that pilferages of fTt fresh fruit and 
(d) fish were due to the insecure nature of packing. Pilferages of ghee, oil and edible grains 
were also numerous. Special care was taken of (a) in the way of stricter supervision and 
telegraphic advice of movements. 


North-Western Railway. 






Frequent. 

Infrequent. 

Mr. Boalt'h, Traffic Manager ... 

♦ *# 

.. 


>b\ (e> 

(a), (eft. 

Hawkes, District Traffic Superintend ant, Karachi Port 

■*«* 

<b) 

{ah (e)> id). 

„ Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims 

.... 

ib), (e) 

* 

„ Jordan, Traffic Inspector 


... 

*»* 

... 

(a), [h) 9 {e), (<2h 

m Poster, „ 

«** 

... 

... 

tb), (e). (<*) 

(«) 

M Ky&n, Station Superintendent 

**% 

... 

... 


*«* 

*, Moot Ckind, Station Matter 

*** 

*•** 


(*), {*J. (d) 

(a) 


to 


€0H.D. 
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Jlr. Bodili , Traffic Manager, referring to (a) ft ^ted that consignments were carefully 
protected under the rules laid down in the Traffic JL nual and Goods Tariff. ReKmng to (6] 
fie stated that for fi^sh fruit packages Tiaffic Sub -Inspectors were sent out in the fruit 
season at junction stations to watch transhipment and to report and pi event shortages 
as far as possible. Referring* to {c) he said that liquor and spirits were tampered with 
to a certain extent though special precautions were taken and orders issued that making 
over and taking over of such packages should be particularly carefully done. Liquor 
cases and packages were locked up in goods sheds or parcel offices wi ©never possible. 
Regarding the suggestion that in regard to parcel traffic more could be done in the ft a y 
of having cages on platforms, he stated that m such stations as Delhi where the traffic was 
heavy the whole platform would have to be enclosed, so also No. G Platform in Lahore. If 
it were caged it would be practically impossible lo use it for anything else. The sugg-estion, 
if adopted, would mean rebuilding special parcel platforms. 

Mr. Endow, Agent, referring to the same question of cages stated that there was the 
difficulty that parcels which came in by ordinary train did not always arrive exactly at 
the same spot. Some sort of travelling ec?<e would be required which would 
encumber the platform and leave little room for passengers. R 'garbling the 
suggestion that something might be done by means of plain clothes detectives, the objec- 
tion which could be raised was that inasmuch a- most pilferages from fruit parcels were 
believed to be done by the railway staff the latter would quickly get to know the detectives. 

Mr. Hatches, District Traffic Superintendent^ Karachi Port, stated that special arrange- 
ments had been made for protecting piece-goods. Wagons containing such consignments were 
riveted if hooked to a station where there was a Carriage and Wagon Examiner ; if booked to 
other stations they were locked. All piece-goods wagons were despatched from Karachi by 
one train and chowkidars accompanied tl e train as far as Dadu where they were relieved by 
other men who took them on during passage thiough the Sukkur District. This system had 
undoubtedly reduced the theft of piece-goods very considerably and sho aid be widely extended 
toother valuable traffic such as ghee, oil, eggs and shoes. 

Mr. Egan, Station Superintendent, Lahore , stated that pilferages had been most 
frequent from consignments of (a) fresh fruit [h) liquor, boots and shoes and piece-goods. 
Chowkidars were employed for watching consignments at the time of transhipment and on 
passenger platforms, but otherwise parcels and goods were left in the hands of coolies moving 
them from one platform to another or from one train to another. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, did not consider that pilferages from the classes of goods 
named were numerous. There was not much trouble in connection with pilferage of fresh 
fruit. There was very little object in the railway staff stealing fruit because in the case of 
lichis and mangoes, for instance, which were the chief truits transported by the Railway they 
did not require to steal them. In season they were available in great numbers and were very 
cheap. The claims for fresh fruit were practically nothing. 

Mr, Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, S one pur, stated that traffic in [a] was so small 
that it might be ignored ; (L) fresh-fruit traffic sprung up at regular seasons and was specially 
dealt with. To avoid thefts of fresh fruit, consignments were, as far as possible loaded into 
sealed vans and forwarded to the farthest possible stac.on before being re-sorted and transhipped. 
3?or instance, during the lichi season wagons were forwarded from Mirzapore direct to stations 
such as Lucknow City, Benares City and Allahabad. The wagon for Benares City would 
contain packages for Benares City and adjacent stations, Pilferages from such consignments 
were not very great considering the volume of traffic carried during the short period. Thefts 
of (<?) and (d) were small. 

Mr. White , Traffic Inspector , stated that pilferages from (a) were nil; from (b) numerous; 
from (c) and (d) occasional. Owing to the frail packing of fresh fruit and fish consignments 
it was difficult to prevent pilferage but these consignments while awaiting despatch were 
guarded by chowkidars and others of the station staff. 

Mr, Lucas, Station Master, Scnepur , staled that pilferages from {a) were nil, from (i) 
and (d) were very infrequent ; considering the amount of traffic dealt with there was a very 
small percentage of thefts, (<?} Consignments of liquor were sometimes pilfered but such 
cases were rare. 

Bobu Lanak Lai Jha, Station Master, CJiapm , stated that (a) and (c) were nil ; (d) very 
seldom ; (h) cases were not numerous. The time allowed fox handling traffic was not; much 
and the detention was nil. Through wagons were run to the last junctions and the packages 
dealt with promptly. In the fruit traffic season extra men were appointed for the work 
and if consignors would only look after their interests by packing up consignments securely 
in with gunny covering and by properly labelling them no" complaints would arise* 

RoMlMmnd and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Straehm, Traffic Superintendent, stated that of the commodities named, fresh-droit ($}» 
pm most subject to pilferage which was largely on account of the insecure system of packing 
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adopted. Fresh-frait vans were ran when justified by the volume of traffic offering and 
severe penalties wore imposed on rail wry employees found guilty of pilferage or negligence, 
lie did not think that pilferage could ? e stopped unless strong baskets were used. 

Mr. Julians, Traffic Inspector, Chime, stated that pilferages from (l) fresh fruit and 
betel leaves were numerous. Special circular letters had been issued warning* the staff to 
exercise gre iter caution in taking ov*r so ch parcels as if they could not satisfactorily prove 
that they had not been neglig mt, they became liable for a portion of the compensation paid, 
Mr. Gardner. Station J tader, liar* illy City, stated that thefts of {l) fresh- fra it and (c) 
liquor were chiefly perpetrated in *iansdt, particularly at junctions where there was a break of 
gauge Circulars were issued generally impressing upon the staff the necessity of examining 
such goods carefully when making and taking over charge. 

Pn'ti lit Am* it Loll Tep'an , Station Matter, Budaun , stated that thefts and pilferages were 
not numerous from any of the categories at his station. 


Question Wo. 9. — Are reports of shortages or missing goods from seal-intact 
wagons made to the Railway Police for enquiry ? If not , how are such 
cases dealt with, and what is the system of investigation in cases investi- 
gated by the railway authorities ? What are the main difficulties 
encountered ? 

Oudii and Rohilkhand Railway, 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager , stated that generally reports of shortages or missing 
goods from seal-intact wagons were not made to the Railway Police fox enquiry. As regards 
fixing responsibility on the railway believed to be responsible for the loss and as regards 
payment of compensation to the owner of the consignment in cases where compensation was 
due, dear rales were laid down in fie Indian Railway Conference -Association rule book. In 
cases where compensation was legally due to the owner the place where the wagon was 
tampered with was located and the railway on which the tampering took place was held 
responsible and was required to pay the claim or to accept debit when it was paid by the 
delivering railway. In regard to the system of investigation, both the delivering railway 
and the responsible railway on receipt of information regarding a case started an enquiry. 
Claims Inspeefois were sent out to the stations concerned who investigated the ease, inspected 
merchants' books and railway records, interviewed cartmen and took all possible steps to 
locate the responsible persons. In the case of shortages found in seal-intact wagons the 
Indian Rad way Conference rules placed the blame on the sending station and in ease of a 
receiving fetation falsely stating that a consignment had arrived short retaliation would 
undoubtedly take place in due course, so that the method acted fairly in the long run. 

Khan Bahadur Manmr All Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims , stated that 
the Police took cognizance only in important cases ; such cases were disposed of under Conference 
Rules as regards foreign railways. As regards the Railway itself the practice was to punish 
the sending station. Heavy shortages were specially investigated by Claims Inspectors. 

Mr . Young, District Traffic Superintendent , Bareilly , stated that the Traffic Manager, 
Claims, at Headquarters dealt with these cases. District Traffic Superintendents did not hear 
very much about them %m the Districts. The Traffic Manager, Claims, had Inspectors who 
made enquiries. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 

Ur. Bumholl, Agent, stated that reports were not made to the Police ; the loading staff 
was held responsible. The clerk in charge was debited with the cost of that portion of the 
goods found to be missing. Sometimes a mistake occurred in loading. Packages were 
wrongly counted, but such mistakes were usually rectified after investigation. In their 
enquiries, the railway first endeavoured to find out what had actually happened to the missing 
goods. All wagons that were loaded on the same day as the missing packages were checked 
with a view to seeing if the packages had been wrongly loaded. Fortnightly returns of all 
mibsing goods lying in excess at stations were received at the head office and the Claims 
clerks when he received a claim referred to th* statements to see if the missing packages were 
lying at any other station on the way. He often found such cases. If the missing package 
•was not traced the loading clerk was held responsible. He thought that J about 50 per "cent, of 
the missing goods eases were traced. 

Mr . Alexander, General Traffic Manager, stated that reports were not made to the 
Railway Police for enquiry. The forwarding station was held responsible. A deficiency 
message was issued by the receiving station addressed to the sending station and the Deputy 
Traffic Manager, Commercial. No difficulties were encountered in dealing with such cases. 

Mr » Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial, stated that shortages of missing goods 
from seals-intact wagons were not reported to the Railway Police for enquiry except in 
special eases. Investigation was made by correspondence and in special cases enquiries were 
made by Inspectors who visited the spot. No special difficulties were encountered. 
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Mr. Cooke , District Traffic Su perin te ?iden t, Bombay, Mr* G Wynne, Traffic Inspector, 
J alga on, Mr. Adams , Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, Rao Sakeb G. N. Gokhalt t 
Assistant Station Master ( Goods), Poona , agreed generally with the above witnesses. 


Bombay, Barcda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent , Garnac Bridge, stated that the Police were not advised. Re- 
ports were sent by wire to the sending station and transhipment junction station, if any 
district officers being included and a Discrepancy report with all particulars was submitted to 
the Traffic Superintendent. 

M‘i\ Green , District Traffic Superintendent , Claims, stated that the Police always main- 
tained that such shortages were not due to thefts and had asked the Railway not to report 
such cases. A summary was sent to the police every fortnight of all shortages due to theft and 
they were kept informed of the actual state of affairs on the line and the amount actually 
being paid out in claims. The Railway procedure in such eases was as follows. For instance 
if Carnac Bridge., a destination station reported shortage* the goods agent wired to the sending 
station and then sent his report with the seals to the office. On leceipt of the forwarding 
station's report, notes were made on the case if there was anything suspicious or if any 
undue delay was noticed on the part of the destination slation m unloading a wagon and 
reporting the shortage. Then the case was treated as one of short loading against the for- 
warding station. A tabular statement of such cases was sent to the District officers monthly 
to take any action they considered necessary against the staff. The main difficulty ex- 
perienced was to localize the shortage. Once that had been done, the result followed automa- 
tically. That was the only method adopted and was one universally recognized on all 
railways. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that shortages or missing goods from seal-intact 
wagons were repoited to the Police when there was reason to think that a theft had occurred. 
The railway staff could not possibly say whether a shortage was due to theft or short loading 
and the ptegumption was that it was a case of theft at the forwarding station. In cases 
where the loss had not been reported originally to the Police by the staff, it was reported by 
riie Claims Office. The Police usually regarded these shortages as due to short loading, but 
although the goods were net found, the question of theft did not seem to receive the attention 
of the Police. The cases were also investigated depart mentally. The usual line followed 
was to see to what point the goods might have been missent, and to circulate the description 
and also to scrutinize the reports of goods in excess. Departmental Claims Inspectors investi- 
gated eases also, but they had not Police powers. The mam difficulty was in proving that 
a theft had occurred in time to enable the Police to make enquiries. 

3h. Parsons , District Traffic Superintendent, stated that reports of shortages or missing 
goods from seal-intact wagons weie not made to the Police unless theft was suspected. In 
the case of shortages from seal-intact wagons the loading station was held responsible and the 
staff was punished as circumstances demanded. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that reports of shortages or missing goods from 
seal-intact wagons were made to the Police. Usually a copy of the telegram reporting the 
shortage was given to the Police and followed up with a complaint. The Railwav made 
.enquiries into all cases either through the Traffic lrsj)eetor, a special Inspector, or the District 
Traffic Superintendent personally. The Police did not want reports until the Railway was 
certain that a theft had occurred and then it was often too late for any good to come out of it. 
The Police did not act with sufficient smartness. They wasted time and often property 
disappeared in the meantime. They got sufficient information that something had gone 
wrong, or that some crime had taken place — sufficient information to justify their taking 
action under the powers of the Criminal Procedure Code. On the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway, whenever there had been a ease of broken seals, in 90 per cent, of the eases 
there had been theft. 

Mr. Data Row , Station Master, Tumkur , stated that reports were made to the Police. En- 
quiries were also made by the receiving stations, Traffic Inspectors and District Traffic 
Superintendents. The difficulty was that forwarding stations always reported consignments 
u correctly forwarded". 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres , General Traffic Manager^ stated that such cases were dealt with under Con-5 
ference Rules where foreign traffic was concerned and in accordance with Traffic Woiking 
Orders m far as local consignments were concerned. The former were reported to the sending 
railway who were liable under Conference Rules for any claim. In cases of owner's risk con-s 
signmento, presumably .foreign railways investigated such eases ; whether they reported them 
to Raff iray Police -or not was ,not knows, With reference to local traffic, the sending 
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station was held responsible for any claim that might arise. These eases were not reported to 
the Railway Police but were covered by Conference Rule 28 and Traffic Working Order 420. 
In regard to all enquiries wr li reference to shortage the real object of the enquiry if the goods 
eouLi not be (raced was to find out who was, under the rales, responsible, and if the rules made 
him responsible owing to his having signed something, it was not open to him to deny res- 
ponsibility although he could not be convicted in a criminal c^urt. The role was only a rule 
of thumb. Some time ago complaints were made by the Traffic Manager of the Port Trust of 
the numerous eases of shoitages in seal s-in tact wagons booked from Madras harbour He 
had a&ked the District Traffic Superintendent to make surprise checks before the wagons 
reached their destination. This was dnne and shortages were discovered -which proved short 
loading at the harbour. Such surprise checks were also made by Goods Supervisors. These 
checks were made after the goods were loaded in wagons and before they reached their destination. 
A Gocds Supervisor who had finished his work at a particular station or junction and might have 
lo wait for some time for a train occupied such time by checking the contents of some of the 
through wagons in the yaid. 

Mr. Botch* t ; iam 9 Deputy Traffic Manager , Freight Branch , stated that reports of shor- 
tages or missing goods fiom seal-intact wagons were not made to the Railway Police. Im- 
mediately U{ on discovering a deficiency in any consignment whether in sealed wagons (with 
seal fa-intact or otherwise) at a forwarding, intermediate or receiving station all work with the 
consignment or wagon cea-ed until the station Ma-ter or the Assistant Station Master on duty 
lud been caked to the scene and by personal investigation had satisfied himself that the de- 
ficiency had not occurred at his station. Advice of loss of a package or consignment was 
given ! y the station noting the shortage to the sending or last tranship station by telegram 
tendered for despatch within 6 hours of the time at which the wagon was opened. When the 
loss was estimated to amount to Rs. 50 and over in the case of foreign consignments and 
Rs. 100 and over in the case of local consignments, a copy of advice was given to the Gene- 
ral Traffic Manager also. The particulars ot despatch of the advice in regard to the deficiency 
was also recorded in the register called the u L g register by the Station Master personally 
and the register wa» kept in the Station Master's office. The Station Master receiving the 
deficit nev message would himself make immediate enquiries at his station and submit without 
delay a leport m the prescribed form with a timed copy of the deficiency message received to 
his own District Traffic Superintendent as well as to the District Traffic Superintendent of the 
district wherein the original reporting station was situated if the reporting station was in 
another district. If the bag or bags reported short had been left behind, the sending station 
would advise all concerned of the fact by wire and forward the bag or bags. Upon receipt of 
the deficiency reports, the District Traffic Superintendent or in his absence the Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent would arrange for an immediate investigation into the real cause of the 
loss by a specially deputed official where the circumstances of the case weie not of sufficient 
importance to warrant a personal enquiry. If on enquiry loss was located to be due to short 
loading at the sending station or unauthorized removal at the receiving station the senders 
and consignee's records were scrutinized and after satisfying themselves that the claim pre- 
ferred was genuine, steps were taken to pay. If the station against which shortage was reported 
was on a foreign railway, liability was notified to that railway. The staff at the sending sta- 
tion were held liable for shortages in seals-intaet wagon and were punished either by transfer, 
reduction or debits in accordance with the merits of the case. No difficulties were encountered. 
He thought that the practice of not reporting cases of shortages from seal-intact wagons was 
sound, because the station master who loaded the wagon was responsible for the correct load 
in the wagon, 

Mr* Htgnian, List'} ict Traffic /Superintendent, stated that information was given to the 
Police. The papers were handed over to the District Goods Supervisor for special enquiry 
and he was authorized, necessary, to proceed to any point on any other district or foreign 
railway in order to complete his enquiry. 

Mr. Bar her, Traffic Inspector, stated that reports were nut made to the Police, The 
Railway Department made enquiries, officers being deputed, according to the value of the 
consignment missing 

Mr . Meritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that leports were not made to the Police 
Generally the ending station or the last handling station whose seals were foui d to be intact 
was held responsible. Investigations were made by District Officers through Goods Supervisors 
and Traffic Inspectors. The main difficulty was to prove whether the articles found were ac- 
tually despatched or not from the station where they were last handled. 

Mr, Mamac/iandra Aiyar i Station Master, Tnchinopolg Bari, stated that enquiries were 
made in accordance with Traffic Working Orders 420, clauses 8 and 9, and 14. 


last Indian Railway, 

Colonel Sheridan* General Traffic Manager , stated that reports of shortages from seals** 
intact wagons were only made to the Railway Police when there were reasonable grounds for 
supposing that theft had taken place. Departmental enquiries were made in such cases* 
Seals were called for and certified by an officer in the si peri or grade. Enquiry was directed 
the receiving end as to the date/j ime an 3 train by which the wagon arrived; wbepe it had. 



stood, how long after arrival it vva* dealt with, who supervised the unloading whether the 
shortage was reported to the sending station, and whether there was any indication as to how 
the theft vas perpetrated. Ei quiry at the sending end was directed towards ascertaining 
whether a full consignment was received, where it was placed, who weighed it, who marked it, 
who loaded it and who sealed it, whether there was any indication that the seal was removed 
after loading and theft committed and then the wagon re-sealed, or whether there was any 
indication of misdes patch. The main difficulty in dealing with theft from a seal-intact wagon 
was to determine clearly whether the consignment- was short despatched or if the receiving 
station had misappropriated the goods and made a false report against the sending station. 

Mr. Pre^mll, Claims Officer, stated that in such cases the Police did not undertake enquiry 
unless the loss was of a natme in which identifiable goods were concerned. Such cases were 
dealt with departm entail} 7 . The investigation was directed towards ascertaining who dealt with 
the consignment and to punishing him. The difficulty was to find the culpiit. Generally 
railway investigations did not go beyond localizing an offence. The enquiry could not be 
as minute as that made by the Police. It was a summary enquiry directed towards localizing 
responsibility. If had not been his experience that other Railways rendered little assistance 
in enabling the East Indian Railway to gee to the bottom of cases. In important cases he 
had found it of no use to write official letters. He always wrote demi-official ly and had 
always secured a prompt reply and co-operation. He had had occasion to send Inspectors to 
other railways. 

Mr. Robertson , District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad , stated that reports were made 
to the Police usually within three hours of the theft being discovered but in the majority of 
instances the cams might not have been reported to the Police for all the effect that the report 
bad. Cases bad cl so occurred in which the Police had prosecuted the staff, but they had been 
acquitted when the case went to Court, The Police worked under great disabilities in this 
respect because the public were not on the side of law and order but usually sympathized 
with the thief and in consequence it was almost impossible to detect crime of this nature. 
The railway authorities endeavoured to trace consignments and locate the thief, but this was 
exceedingly difficult to do as the thieves were very clever in cutting off seals so that the 
wagon might travel 200 or S00 miles without a broken seal being detected. Experiments 
were being made with safety locks of different kinds. 

Mr, Harrison, Traffic Inspector , stated that the Police were informed and enquiries were 
also made by the Railway authorities and the culprits were punished if detected. 

Mr. Hamilton , Goods Inspector, stated that no case was taken up by tbe Police. This 
Was a very important question which required looking into. There was nothing to stop a 
dishonest Station Master from wiring that he had received certain goods short when actually 
the consignment was received in full. 

Bab% Edka Prasad, Station Master, Jumna Bridge, stated that reports were made in 
every case. The results of Police enquiries were seldom made known to the reporting officers, 
or stations. 

Mr. Harris , Goods Superintendent, Howrah , stated that Police enquiries took a long time 
to complete, hence numerous claims were held up. Some system should be introduced by 
which Police reports came in more quickly. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Imag, General Traffic Manager, stated that all cases of shortages from seal-intact 
wagons were reported to the Police but they took no cognizance of such shortages found at the 
destination star ion as the sending station or the last sealing station was held responsible 
according to the Conference Rules. If the seals, however, were found broken in the yard 
after arrival but before unloading t^e Police took cognizance. Police enquiries were instituted 
at the sending stations or last resealing station and the station that last resealed the wagon 
Was held responsible unless it could be proved that the theft took place from a running train 
or in an intermediate yard. Enquiries were also made by Railway Claims Inspectors. He 
held very strong views in this matter. Even if an entire package was found short in a seal- 
intact wagon there was no reason why the Police should not intervene. It was just possible 
that theft had taken place at the despatching station and it was quite easy for the 
despatching station to despatch one package less and report the theft at the receiving station. 
The Police demanded pronf of the theft first- He thought that it should be assumed that 
the theft must have taken place from the wagon. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager, stated that reports, were# not usually made to the Police* 
unless the packages indicated that they had been tampered with. A departmental investiga- 
tion was always made to ascertain whether there was any defect in loading, unloading, 
tallying, etc. The main difficulties experienced were that tbe despatching or transhipment 
station asserted 1 correct despatch, whereas the receiving or transhipping station asserted short 
receipts or damage. If the conditions laid down in Conference Rule 28 were found to have 
wtt properly complied with it Was held that the station-, which- last sealed the wagon was 
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responsible unless it was known that the shortage occurred elsewhere. The jiumb-r of Haims 
against the lailway in 1917-18 was SJ50 eases; in 1918.-19 it was ld„h;5 rases and in 
1010-20 it increased to 14,7)1/ whereas the amount of claims admitt d Lad steadily gone 
down. The increase in the rig fires was due to the establishment «.f -cnIaii\o aloims agencies. 
A record of cases was main mined m which different stations reported shf.rtage and efforts 
were made to localize. If a destination si lion was in ihe halm of reporting thortnares in 
respect of consignments arriving from different points suspicion bell upon that destination 
station and a watch was set. 

Mr, Zhii'zJiuti j Transportation Lnpedor and Tabu r , 31 \ Djp, Static u ^ Hitter , Serajg&nj , 

stated that reports were made to the Felice* 

Assam-Bengal Railway. 

Ilf. Cooper , f raffia* 31 an a ore, stated that such eases were ordinarily entrusted to Claim? 
Inspectors for enquiry. lie was of opinmii that much valuable time v, tit 1 »*■* l v this arrange* 
Jneiit and t’ at by the time the Claims Inspector’s enquiries were finished, ;t was too late in 
begin the police investigation. It was senei ally difficult to tiace the of loss. During 

the year 19 10, there were 8,249 ease* of loss and only in 2,478 eases were claims made, 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent and J Jr. Bur cell, Assistant Traffic Supenn™ 
iendent * Commercial, agreed with Hr. Cooper. 


North- Western Railway* 

Mr. Boalthy Traffic Manager, stated that repons of shortages from seal -in tact wagon* 
were no: usually made to the Railway Police for enquiry. Wires were tent to the forwarding: 
stations to accept liability and copies of those wires were as a mle made over to the Police at 
the station where the shortage was discovered. The general attitude of the Police had been to 
decline to take action as such eases were probably due to short loading* or defect on the part 
of Railway Staff for which the Police were not directly responsible. "When shortages beeam'e 
excessive special reports were made and the Police were asked to mve&fcijate. Stations main- 
tained a Shortage Register of consignments received in seals-intact wage ns from which Inspect- 
ing Officers could judge how shortages were progressing. A large number of cases were in- 
vestigated by Claims Inspectors. The figures in his possession showed that in 1919. b,307 
cases and in 1920, 9,029 cases were investigated by Inspectors. In all thus? eases men were 
aent out. A part of tue investigation was made on the spot. They went out to the stations 
where shortages occurred and traced cases back. For instance, in the ease of a Goods Cle;k 
who deliberately shortload ed and made away with a couple of bags of wheat and then sealed 
and despatched the wagon, if subsequently a case of short loading was reported the Claims 
Officer would ascertain whether the sealing was properly done and vrheUer the loading was* 
correct and would probably get an answer in the affirmative to both. All that would result 
would be the debiting of the sending station with a certain amount. The man who actually 
loaded w ould be held responsible for the wagon and his name would be sent up together with his 
defence and he would be debited with a certain amount. It would be taken for granted that 
the shortage had occurred at the sending station because the seals were in' rut at the receiving 
station. In a ease of this sort the railway authorities would not go so far as to debit the whole 
value because there was very considerable probability that the loading clerk was not the man 
who was really guilty, so that he would be debited with a very small proportion of the value 
of the consignment which he had as a matter of fact misappropriated. It was really a paying 
thing for the clerk to do once or twice, but thereafter he would be debited with the full value 
of the consignment. Unless there were special circumstances such as a series of short ages from 
a particular station what the railways applied was a rule of thumb method which located re* 
sponsibiliiy. They could never assume full responsibility because they were aware that they 
might be punishing an innocent man. Sometimes if the investigating officer's report rhowed 
carelessness all round a certain amount would be debited to the menials. If the staff showed 
that they had correctly carried out their duties, that it was an exceptional case and that it was 
probably a mistake, then no debit would be made at alb The orders were that a member of the 
staff was not to be debited with more than 1-Sih of his pay and any debit of more than Rs. 5 
had to go to the District Traffic Superintendent in charge of Claims. Occasionally a man 
might have 2 or 3 debits. His pay was never cut to such an extent that he would get no pay. 
The debit would be spread over a period of time. 

, Mr. Mawken, District Traffic Superintendent* Karachi Pori , stated that important 
cases were investigated by Commercial Inspectors : sending stations were held responsible 
for any loss. The difficulty was to treat such cases as thefts. He thought that some cases 
were due to carelessness on the part of the booking staff and other cases to the goods staff 
being over-worked. When once a case was made over to the Police it was left entirely in 
their hands. The case was simply reported to the Police. The file in the Railway Office 
was not sent to them* 

Mr. Schofield, Amdani Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that reports of shortage 
or deficiencies from seal-intact wagons as a rule were not made to the Railway Police became 
they declined to investigate such cases attributing them to short-loading or mis*dcsb&fcfta 
the part of the sending station* The sending station was held responsible under Conference 
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Rule &S-A and deficiencies were at times made up if the goods had teen found to he left 
behind. Cases had arisen where shortages had occurred from wagons the seals of which to 
all appearances were intact. They had been so cleverly tampered with or forged that rhey 
practically defied detection. Owing to long halts m transit it was difficult to ascertain where 
such tampering took place and police investigation in this direction u as not usually successful. 
During 1920 the number of eases dealt wi*h by the Claims Branch amounted to lffiOS2. 
This number was exclusive of cases where claims were preferred and were either paid or 
repudiated^ but consisted of cases where cons 1 gn meats were traced; subsequently received of 
otherwise settled. The number of eases in which shortages were reported and subsequently 
received would be approximately l~6th of the total of 13,082, i*e., about 2,000 cases. 
Merchants were informed of eases attributed to running train thefts after a report had been 
received from the Police. Merchants had no access to these police reports, nor did they 
often call for them. On one occasion one of the Oil Companies in Karachi wrote asking 
what was the result of the Police enquiry and the informal ion was given, Last year 
lakhs were realised from the sale of property deposited in the Lost Property Office. 

Mr. Jordan , Traffic Inspector, Quetta, sfcited that the main difficulty in such cases was 
due to the fact that the consignor was in league with the forwarding station staff and obtained 
receipts for goods which were neither loaded nor brought to the station-premises, but no evi- 
dence was forthcoming. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector , Commercial , Karachi , stated that reports were made to the 
Police only in important cases where there had been loss of valuable property. The results 
of such enquiry had been unsatisfactory and the loss to the Railway had been enormous. 
Investigation by the Railway was carried out by the agency of Commercial Inspectors. The 
system of joint enquiry by the Police and Commercial Inspectors had proved helpful. The 
main difficulty wa^ that the security of goods in transit was dependent on labels and twine 
instead of on substantial locking arrangements for wagon doors. 

Mr* Ri/an, Station Superintendent, Lahore , stated that investigation into such cases was 
necessarily governed by various circumstances. If packages were actually left behind forward- 
ing stations invariably got them and gave numbers of subsequent despatch. If not, the 
Claims Section dealt with each case on its meiits. The principal difficulties to the best of 
his knowledge were the inability to get the staff to give clear and definite replies promptly 
to enquiries made. rc The more promptly you can deal with cases the quicker you can 'get to 
the bottom of them. If there is any hanky-panky the men are bound to dodge you/' 

Mr* Mool CJiand , Station Master , Hyderabad, stated that the chief difficulty was to 
find out the real culprit. According to rules the sending station was responsible in such 
cases, but there were instances in which the receiving stations had been found to have 
reported shortages from seal-intact wagons falsely ; on the other hand in several instances 
the sending stations had subsequently made good the reported deficiencies. These facts show- 
ed that in many cases innocent men must have been punished and this defect could only be 
remedied either by utilizing the services of detectives or ordinarily bv referring to the register 
maintained at each station showing the shortages reported against stations in order to judge 
the probability as to whether theft could have been committed. Claims Inspectors should, 
instead of being utilized for office work, be put in charge of sections on which they could 
move about freely tak ; ng in hand matters of this kind for immediate enquiry and action. 
Similarly, the Traffic Inspector should take an active part in such cases They did not concern 
themselves with such matters with the result that practically there were noj Inspectors on 
active duty. Matters would greatly improve if his suggestions were adopted and there would 
be no necessity for the so-called help of the Railway Police. He suggested the transfer of a 
few Claims Inspectors to the Railway Police Department in which ease it would be possible 
to supply the Police with an interest which was at present lacking. This arrangement would 
also improve the working of the Police and guarantee that they expedited enquiries which 
otherwise they would not do 0 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Vest mood, Traffic Manager, stated that cases were reported only when it was almost 
certain f bar a theft had been committed and that the theft was not of a petty nature. Impor- 
tant eases wore traced by Traffic Inspectors who called in the assistance of the Police when 
necessary. The Bihar and Orissa Police were markedly unwilling to assist without orders 
from their Superintendent. Police assistance was largely a matter of personality. u Where a 
wide view of the expression £ reasonable suspicion * is not taken, we cannot hope for much co- 
# operation ” There was no pecuniary limit in the matter of investigation. It was a bad 
practice to put a financial limit on such matters. Cases were dealt with by the Railway as 
follows. If, for instance, a loading clerk deliberately loaded one package short and had the 
wagon sealed and seat off and the shortage was discovered at the receiving station, the Traffic 
Inspector would at once be sent down to investigate the case. He would take the statement 
of the staff and examine them He would examine the boobs and possibly the carters and 
meu who brought the package and do the same at the destination station if possible and 
convince himself as to whether there was any reasonable suspicion of a deliberate theft, Thai* 
pa the end the Traffic Inspector might have to* send the ease to thVPoliee with a Ml report.. 
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It was no use serving' on the ease simply stating that if was believed that; somethin'* wag 
stolen. Details must be g»\>n and if possible the Traffic Inspector Arnold personally see the 
Police There was no system of black mirk" on the Railway. Most district- maintained a 
register of eases of seals-intaet shortage s, from which they noted the pirticmar stations from 
which cases were being reported, and if a case such as that which v as mentioned above 
occurred the register would be examined ruth the object of finding on* against nkom such 
eases were occurring* and it was at this point that the assistance of the Police was nece^ary 
in order to find out who these persons were, where they were hving ai d who were their friends. 
This prreedure only applied to identifiable packages such as piece-goods In the ea-e < f grain* 
etc * the Traffic Inspector was riot called in but the ca*e wa< regisur-m against the station. 
When the staff was available it was proposed to centra j/e the Claims Section nf the Rad way 
which w* uid give District Officers time to attend to the.r legitimate would relieve 

them of unnecessary correspondence and would mis are continuity in the met ho 1 of e mp Ir- 
an d the tabulating of cases. At present the Traffic Inspector could not tb-vo+e sufficient t/me 
to his legitimate duties He was always in Court or was enquiring mt«» claims o;js ,j s. He 
could imt exercise any proper control or supervision ov< j r station masteis Re warding the 
allegation that there had been hundreds of cases in which p dice investigation had been 
cut short became the railway authorities refused to allow open delivery rwtd a (.Turns 
Inspector or a Traffic Inspector was present, which meant a de’ay of s- verul months some- 
times he stated that station masters of standing and established integrity were allowed every 
discretion in the matter of opening consignments 

Mr. Brown } District Traffic Stipe t intend 'nit, Sonefivr, stated that thefts and pilferages 
from seal-intact wagons were not enquired into by the Po'ice. Their atiRudc was that the very 
fact that a shortage was noticed from seal-infact wagons had localized the occurrence and it 
was a matter for the Railway Administration to deal with, Such cases were enquired into 
by the Railway and in most cases the staff were dealt with more or Dss severedv ac ordiug 
to the nature of the case. He was of opinion that the investigation of claims should be taken 
away fiom Traffic Inspectors. They had too much of that sort of work to do which could be 
better .lone by special Claims Inspectors who would work under the Traffic Manager. Tibs 
woul 1 give District Officers find Traffic Inspectors more time to devote to general supervision 
which would help to prevent the occurrence of shortages and pilferages in consequence of which 
claim* were lodged. In many cases of theft the chances of detection were prejudiced through 
the Police delaying to institute enquiries on the ground that a preliminary investigation 
should first be mtde by a Traffic Officer to show that there was reasonable suspicion of a 
crime having been committed. It was not the business of the Police to trace missing con- 
signments f.*r the Railway, nor did the Railway exi-eet them to take up such enquiry; but 
fch^y did feel that a more generous interpretation of what constituted u a reasonable suspicion 99 
should be applied and the Police should show greater willingness to take up investigations 
without loss of time. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector , stated that reports of shortages or missing goods from 
seal-intact wagons were made to the Police for enquiry ; the Traffic Inspector also Instituted 
an enquiry and reported to the Railway. Clues as to the actual pei petrators could not be 
obtained and the police enquiry was not helpful. The Police were loo slow in making 
enquiries into ca^es of theft. With reference to the allegation that investigations weie 
delayed because the Railway Authorities would not allow open delivery without the presence 
of the Traffic Inspector he stated that he had been working on the line for about SO years and 
had not experienced a single case -where the Police Lad asked him to witness the 
opening of a pilfered package or consignment. He would be only too gi id to help the Police 
if asked to do so. Traffic Inspectors and the Police conducted their enquiries separately. 

Mi\ Lucas, Station Master , Sonepur, stated that shortages from seal-intact wagons were 
reported to the Police but the enquiries made by them in such cases very rarely led to any 
results. The Traffic Inspector also enquired into such cases and submitted his report to the 
District Traffic Superintendent. The main difficulty encountered by the Police and the 
Traffic Inspector was to get a clue to the perpetrator or perpetrators of the thefts. 

Babu Janah Lai Jha, Station Master, Chapra, stated that each case was reported by 
telegra n to the Police who delayed till the consignment was deliveied, apparently to find out 
whether the goods hod been taken over on a clear receipt, or they came and asbef a few 
questions of the railway sfaffi as to the time the wagon arrived, the nature of the contents 
and the consignee's name and address. AT that the railway staff could see was apathy but 
the Police asserted at the same time that confidential act on was being taken, which, as time 
passed* appeared to be fruitless. With regard to the allegation that there was delay in 
giving open delivery he thought that there might be a delay of 4 to 10 days, as s o.netimos 
the Traffic Inspector had too much to do and could not come to the station immediately. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaiin Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated tbkt shortages from seal-mfcant wagons 
were not formerly reported to the Railway Police, but this was now being done with \ ; he object 
of placing the Police m a position to know what was taking place at different stations. He 
approved of the system recently introduced and thought that the Police ought to know wbwt 
60 H. XX 2 
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was going on. He did not wi^h them to make enquiries into eases* hut merely to maintain a 
record so that they might know the excess at certain stations. Conference Regulations placed 
responsibility for such shortages on the sending station provided telegraphic notification was 
given promptly by the receiving station. This was not a satisfactory mode of settlement* 
but it was surprising to what extent the fear of reprisals acted as a deterrent to false reports 
of shortages. According to the rules for open delivery the condition of the consignment was 
reported to his office and the Sub-Inspector was then sent out. He did not authorize station 
masters* except Europeans at large stations to give open delivery. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Inspector* Claims, stated that the Conference Rules were sometimes 
abused by the staff at receiving stations. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master , Bareilly City, stated that Conference Rule 28 placed a 
premium on dishonest dealings on the part of receiving stations who were given the opportu- 
nity of misappropriating goods knowing that they were fully protected by issuing a wire or 
wires intimating shoitages which did not exist. The Railway Police made superficial 
enquiries and were only too ready to prove that the deed had not been committed at their 
Stations and thus avoid filling their Crime Register with cases. 


Question No. 10 — What is the difference between the arrangements made for 
the safety of'— 

(a) goods at owner's risk, and 

(b) goods carried at railway ?'ish ? 

Ou&h and Ronilkhand Railway. 

No difference. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Bnmboll , Agent, stated that there was no difference between the arrangements 
made for the safe custody of goods carried at owner's risk and those carried at railway risk. 
The intermediate staff did not know whether a consignment was booked at owner’s risk or 
at railway risk. The goods clerk alone at the forwarding station knew it. The public did 
not know that consignments of fruit or military stores were always booked at owner's risk. 
Shortages in military consignments had mainly occurred in goods booked to Bombay which 
had suffered from running train thefts. Shortages in military consignments were also often 
due to mis-counting at forwarding stations. The loading was generally done by the sender* 
and often in sidings remote from the regular goods platform. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, 
Mr. Goalee, District Traffic Superintendent. Bombay, and Mr. Gvrymne, Tratfic Inspector, 
J alga on, agreed that there was no difference between the arrangements made for the 
two classes of consignments. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent , Victoria, Terminus, stated that no difference was 
made except in the case of ammunition* silver and insured articles* when wires were issued to 
junction and receiving stations. 

Mao Sahel) G. N. Go/chale, Assistant Station Master, Goodie, Poona * stated that there 
was no difference except for insured or railway risk articles specially booked at railway risk 
which were kept under safe custody to prevent damage. 

Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnao Bridge, stated that no separate arrangements were in 
force. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that equal care and attention was paid 
to goods at owner's risk as was paid to goods booked at railway risk* because the risk note 
was taken only for the condition of the goods and not for their protection. The proportion 
of oases in which it was found necessary to take risk notes was about 5 per 
cent. The thief could not know whether a risk note was taken or not. For instance* taking 
a dozen different consignments lying on a station platform* it could not be said which packages 
were booked at owner's risk and which at railway risk. That information was only avail- 
able in the books. Thefe was no mark of any kind made on the consignments. Consign- 
ments were accepted by one man and loaded by another* so that the loader himself did not 
know which consignments were sent at owner's risk and which were not* Where the rates 
were alternative and people wanted to take advantage of the lower rates* they also booked at 
owner's risk. He did not thiqk that it was easy to surmise from the packing of the parcel 
whether it had been booked at railway risk or at owner's risk. Once the ordinary parcel left 
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the booking clerk, it wa<? not easy for anyone to say whether ifc was brak'd at railway 
orisk or owner’s risk. Fruit pat cels however were usually booked at owrwr s ribk and this was 
known to all the railway staff. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railw. j . 

Mr. Wathen, Gereral Traffic Ma iger, stated that no difference was ordinarily made 
in the arrangements for the safeguarding of traffic carried at >wuei*s risk and at rad way risk. 
The only difference was that when valuable eomig T ^ j ie inured the railway took 

special steps, such as consignments of gold from the" Khar G old I iIA-. The ra Iway s*aff 
did not know what class of goods were generally sent at owner « risk. Rates were constantly 
changing and many article® carried at owner's* risk wen- also earriel at railway risk. The 
onlv people who knew that were the goods deiks and the station masters. If the things 
were robbed from a running train, the railway was exempt from kahili' y under risk note 
form B, but theft from a running txaln was a legal point which was at pieseni under refer- 
ence to the High Court o£ Bombay. 

Mr. Parsons, District Traffic Super in tend e at 9 stated that practically all guods were sent 
at owner's risk, where there was an owner's ris& rate These wa- zu> d iff, rente in the treat- 
ment of the tuo classes of consignments Ihc handling iff wete not an are in the 
case of ordinary goods at whose risk they were hooked or tairitJ. Pieteguuds were geneia’Jy 
carried between most large centres at owner's lisic. 

Mr. Ben tier son. Traffic In Rector, stated that there was no difference. The consignments 
were stored and carried together. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres , General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no difference. There were 
special local instructions in regard to the care before, during and after transit of valuable and 
insured goods. 

Mr, Rowbothym, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that there were not two 
sets of rules; one for goods booked at owner's risk and another for goods booked at railway 
risk. The staff were expected to exercise the same care in accepting, loading, unloading and 
custody of goods booked at owner's risk as with those booked at railway risk. 

Mr. Bigman, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that as a matter of fact unless the 
invoice was seen it could not be known whether a consignment was booked at railway risk or 
owner's risk, 

Messrs. Parker, Traffic Inspector, MeriH and Ramacharulra Aigar \ Station Masters > 
agreed. 


East Indian Railway, 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager , stated that both were carried under the same 
arrangements. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer \ stated that he did not think that there \vas anything in 
the suggestion that railways did not exercise the same amount of care when investigating 
claims arising from owner's risk consignments ns they did when examining those sent at 
railway risk. Investigation was practically a matter of form. The same procedure had to 
be adopted whether the consignment was booked at owner's risk or at railway risk except 
that investigations regarding railway risk consignments did not occupy half the time of those 
at owner's risk. In the case of consignments at railway risk the Railway settled the claim 
at once after enquiring whether it was a case of running train, theft or not. In the ease of 
owner's risk consignments enquiiies had naturally to be extended. In the case of owner's risk 
consignments the Railway paid for the loss of complete packages only and not for pilferage. 
In the ease of running train thefts, the onus of proof lay on the Railway through the Rail- 
way Police. There was no difference. All goods received the same care. Speaking without 
figures before him he was of opinion that the East Indian Railway allowed fully Ob per cent, 
of their claims. The kind of evidence that was secured by die Railway showing that it was 
a case of running train theft was as follows : — The place where the seal was found deficient 
was located ; the guard was examined to s?ee where he last checked the seals. When he came 
to a changing station, he had to fill in a form show ing that it was correct when he took 
over charge. If a package was not loaded into a train it was not a running train theft. If 
it was suggested that so long as the train was in charge of the guard the presumption was 
that the man in charge must have committed the theft he repudiated the idea because he did 
not think that a guard had any facilities, nor had he any necessity for robbing, say, a bag 
of garlic or a bale of piece-goods. It was not possible for a guard to take away a whole bale 
unless he had accomplices. It was possible, but improbable, that he had abetted the theft. 
He did not require any further evidence to come to the conclusion that it was committed, by 
an outsider. If the evidence was quite sufficient, the Police would be able to locate. The 
Railway depended on their investigation and it was on that investigation that the Railway 
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actually repudiated. No case of a claim being repudiated on the ground of running train 
fheff had Lewi made without a reference to the Police. There had been delays in the matter 
of open deliveries. T..at was a matter on which he had asked his Inspectors to pay particular 
attention, the idea being to pn vent or reduce claims for the longer the delay in giving open 
delivery, the greater the claim b came as the Railway had to work on the bazaar profits and 
take the interest aLo in*o account The delays were clue to the fact that the Inspectors had 
a g; eat deal of woik to do. The staff had been increased recently. Most of the Inspectors 
had been engaged lor months m Court cs>es so that they could not move about. The Districts 
had been recent 1} le-a'lof ateu and the number of Traffic Inspectors and Assistant In specters 
bad been itk reused ii there was an impoi taut ease now, men were available in his oflhe to 
send them away straight to Tie spot. European Station Masters were generally allowed to 
give open deliveiy. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway* 

Mr . Imcn/ Genera 7 Traffic Manager , stared that there was no difference. The Railway 
staff knew what consignments weie sent at owner's risk and what at railway risk; for in- 
stance, fruits and vegetables or peiishable articles were generally sent at owner's risk. 


Eastern Bengal Railway* 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager, stated that there was no difference. From the figures 
supplied by the Railway it appeared that on an average day consignments booked from and 
to stations m the Chit pur District at railway risk amounted to 404 cases while the number 
booked at owner's risk amounted to 942. 


Assam-Bengal Railway, 

No difference. 

Mr. Cooper , Traffic Manager, mentioned that if was a mistake to presume that no enquiry 
was made in the case of theft of goods booked at owner's risk. No claims were paid on 
pilferages in consignments looked at owners risk but enquiries were made in order to Realize 
the pilferage. The staff found responsible were then dismissed. He did not think that 
if the risk nc te system were abolished, there would be any material reduction in pilferages 
and thefts as the Railway was taking a reasonable amount of care even in the case of owner's 
risk consignments. 


North-Western Railway, 

No difference, 

Mi\ Hadow , Agent, suggested that there should be a system of insurance. He stated 
that the staff did iu>l eaie whether they pilfered from consignments booked at railway risk 
or owner s rite. As regards pilferage from consignments of fresh fruit, no doubt they looked 
upon the matter a soi t of legitimate gain. They 1 new that owing to the fact that a 
consignment 1 ad been hocked at owi er's iisk there would be no lengthy enquiry because the 
Railway would not have to pay for it. 

Mr. Poalth, Traffic Manager , stated that in practice the Railway lost consignments 
booked under both risks. The proportion of debits in the ease of goods sent at owner's risk 
^ as as high as in the case of those sent under railway risk. A large number of cases were 
enquired into by Claim* Inspectois. 

J In JJaw/es , District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, did not regard the fact that 
goods hooked at owner's risk exonerated the Railway from the necessity of making enquiries. 
Enquiries were always made. 


None, 


No difference. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway, 


Rohilkhand and Kumaim Railway, 


Question No. 11 , — How far is such pilferage as falces place due to the act or 

connivance of the 'Railway Staff? 

Otx&h and RoMlkhand Railway, 

Poland Anderson, Traffic Manager, staled that both ilia Traffic staff a^d the Policq were 
concerned in pilferages. 
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Khan Bahadur Mansur AD Khm, District Traffic Scp^rlrr’eidra 4 , OV//**, stated ilia's 
most rf til? pilferage to >k place wirn the connivance of flit* It n wav staff, DUtrict Polee and 
tee Railway Polite. Tim District Police tools: tncir share from the thieve.-?. The Railway 
Police obtained a share because thc\ were on dulv in every yard. 

Mr. Young, IhsiriJ Traffic. & *pe t inttsnde\f, Birfily, stated that the pi fe: ages that, 
took place w^re done by the It, iln ay -.t-fr wi'h the connivance of the Poke* btnfi. With 
regard to the commence of the Poke ‘ scaff, hi behev** 1 thrr t her ha I a s, vmm ci ‘oil, the 
constable demanding a cent an. amount m rithiv and the traffic ware hir^i; Li::** told hy the 
cons-ta de to make the am -unt yood from eon-ten iv nte. te a rule e< nstibl l did not take 
part in the patrolling of good-* sheds. He w.is q ate sure tk.te if tha rail.vay art six coaU he 
persuaded to repoit e ses at once maHeiscoul! ie rcnvnlite C nsittee^ lad a certain 
amount of influence They came along in their uniform and comman led th«t inline nee. 

Mr. Uralsk, Traffic Inspector, Lucknow, stated that pilferages took pine* due to the act 
or connivance of the Rad way staff. As a matter of fact, outsiders Committed the pilferages, 
but with the connivance of the station staff — -nms \ y the IVateh and Warn men. Outsiders 
had acquaintances and friends among the Watch and Ward. When the Watch and 
Ward men were on duty the outsiders came m a r d leirnt from them where particular con- 
signments we*e. Balladan wei e a ho responsible for potty pilferages. When a pa Under or 
member of the staff was found implicated the Station Master was not dropped on. Tuere was 
no suspicion against guards or d avers in connection with pilferage. 

Mr* Naidu , Station Matter, Bara Bauici, stated that pilferages in almost all case? wet© 
done with the connivance of Railway staff. Railway Police and Civil Police. One could not 
do it without the other. The property could not be disposed of in the city unless the City 
Police weie m collusion. His remarks applied also to running trains. Running train thieves 
did not come from outside. T *ere were Police tram guards on particular sections running for 
years who had their own elk ue * of gangs and centres. 


Great Indian Peninsula Kailway. 

Mr. Burnt oil, Agent, stated that Hie position on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway wm 
due to the tact that gangs of robbers boarded the trains while on the line. The situation 
at the present moment was serious and app&iently beyond the capacity of the present police 
force. The railway staff might he taking advantage of these conditions, but that fact had 
not been so far established. 

Mr. Alexander , General Traffic Manager , stated that there was reason to believe that the 
railway staff frequently connived at pilferages if they were not sometimes the actual culprits. 
Proof, however, was seldom forthcoming. 

Mr. Burn , Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, stated that there was no doubt that 
members of the railway staff pilfered consignments and connived at others d ing so, but it 
was not possible to say what percentage of pilferage was due to the act or connivance of the 
railway star!. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, thought that in neatly all eases such 
pilferages as took place were due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. G wynne. Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, thought that outsiders and railway menial staff 
together were responsible for such pil fV rages as took place. Clerks were also sometimes 
involved. The pay of the loading foreman was at present Rs. 50 at the maximum. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent , Victoria Terminus , thought that commodities suffi as 
sugar, and fruit, offered attractions to 6 handling* labour. 

Mao Saheb G. ffl. Gokhale, Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona, stated that there were 
few eases of the kind' — about one or two per thousand. 


Bombay Earoda and Central India Railway* 

Mr* Peehey, General Traffic Manager , attributed most of the thefts to outsiders. He 
ajso suspected the railway staff to a certain extent. 

Mr. Tydd , Goods Agent, Canute Bridge , stated that it was difficult to say what propor- 
tion of pilferages and thefts was due to the actual act or collusion of the railway staff, but 
the staff were given to the practice, 

Mr. Green, District Traffic Superintendent , Claims, stated that he was unable to say 
definitely how far such pilferages as took place were due to the act or connivance of the 
railway staff. Most of the offences were in fact committed by outsiders. In trains there 
was only the guard on the train, and the engine staff, both of whom were too busy with their 
work to indulge in pilfering. At stations it was difficult to soy since some trains were held 
up at sidings at nights for aa hour or two and the protection afforded to trains wau not at all 
sufficient. They were perhaps patrolled by two or three chaukidars and the guard. The 
trains consisted of 00 wagons. It was quite an easy thing for a lew men to break vhe seals 
in spite of the scanty protection that was given at night* Is regards thefts fropa yards and 
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goods sheds, be thought that the cbaukidars themselves committed pilferages while goods 
were awaiting transhipment or in wagons which were to be sent forward. On the whole 
considering the localities where thefts occurred and the fact that there were no railway men 
about, the natural conclusion that a person would come to was that thefts could only be com- 
mitted by villagers close to the railway. 

Mr* Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda , thought that sometimes pilferages were due to 
bad packing and sometimes to the neglect of the staff but not to ihe connivance of the 
supervising staff. At places where contract labour was employed, it was found that the coolies 
were sometimes responsible for pilferages with the connivance of the Watch and Ward staff ; 
but the Chief Goods Clerk did not connive at these offences. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Mr. Wat hen. General Traffic Manager , stated tat there was reason to believe that a 
great deal of the pilfering that took place was due to the act or connivance of the railway 
staff, but not necessarily always by the staff actually m charge of or handling the goods, but 
also by the staff of other Departments. There were menials in the Loco, yards, and there 
were menials of the Engineering Department and some members of the public too were 
concerned. 

Mr. Parsons , District Traffic Superintendent , stated that a considerable portion was 
undoubtedly attributable to the connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Henderson , Traffic Inspector, thought that the railway staff were not responsible 
for more than 5 per cent, of the pilferages that took place. Outsiders were responsible in 
most cases. 

Mr. White , Station Master, GuntaJcal, agreed with Mr. Henderson. Outsiders came in 
without the connivance of the railway staff, and sometimes even without the connivance of 
the menials. 

Mr. Data Bow, Station Master , Timhur, stated that such pilferages as took place were 
rarely committed by the railway staff, but generally by outsiders* 

South Indian Railway, 

Ifr. Acres, General Traffic Manager , slated that it was difficult to say how far such 
pilferages as took place were due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. In a number 
of cases where the railway staff had been held to blame or where the Railway Police reported 
that they were responsible, suitable departmental action was taken and where the Police 
recommended prosecution, this was invariably resorted to. The Railway had appointed 
special Inspectors to put down crime and District Traffic Superintendents had been placed 
in charge of the distribution of wagons at large stations and for about 2 years there had 
been no complaints. 

Mr. Bowlotham , Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that no statistics were 
available. There had been one or two instances where goods were pilfered by and with the 
connivance of the railway staff but the proportion was so small that it might be left out of 
consideration. Pilferages were more due to outsiders who hung about the station. It was 
not possible to prevent people from coming to the yard as they all said that they had 
business. The only wav to get rid of outsi ders was to prosecute them. There was nothing in 
the law which authorised the Railway to ask merchants and brokers to keep away certain 
men who were suspected to be bad characters. 

Mr. Ihgwan , District Traffic Superintendent , stated that the question was very difficult 
to answer. He had personally stopped wagons in transit and had also at different stations 
supervised the unloading of wagons, but up to date had never found a shortage. 

Mr * Bamachandra Aiyar, Station, Master, Trichinojooly Fort, thought that the railway 
staff and outsiders were equally responsible. 

last Indian Railway* 

Colonel Shersdan, General Taffic Manager, stated that the question was bound up with 
Question No. 10, that is, to what extent did the railway staff steal from consignments 
booked at owner's risk being aware that the railway would pay no claim and that they 
could steal ^ with impunity. The class of railway servant guilty of petty pilfering was 
generally illiterate and they had no knowledge whether the goods were booked at railway or 
owner's risk. Any attempt on their part to endeavour to obtain information for the dis- 
crimination of goodp booked at railway and owner's risk would ar once arouse suspicion, 

Mr. Pressioell, Claims Officer, was of opinion that there was a great deal of connivance 
on the part of the railway staff, 

Mr « Robertson,; District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that the question was 
an impossible one to answer and that be might as well be asked how far thefts took place 
With the connivance of' the Police. 
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Mr* Samson, Traffic Inspector*, stated that it would appear that Here was connivance on 
the part of the railway staff. Merchants were dbu a gte.it <W1 t> blame* In taking 
delivery of parcels and goods merchants generally sent low-paid servants who were usually 
dishonest. These men took over goods under a dear receipt and by ilm time they reached 
their masters^ premises they found out that pilferage hud taken place. His opinion was 
that many pilferages occurred m transit between the station Jini the owner’s residence. 
Secondly, merchants did not pack their goods, spe* Lily fresh fruit and f ■ «dh, in substantial 
baskets. He had often walked to the brake-van and ton" d many such packages broken and 
the contents dropping out. The only condition that the pimlie drew was that there had 
been pilfei ages in these consignments. Recently men bants were perscadeu to pack such 
stuff in strong boxes which would be returned to them free of charge 1 y the Railway, but 
they did not avail themselves of this favour. Ai other insta: ce was that torn bags once used 
for grain and seed w**re again used after being >ewn up. The result was that these bags 
were stuffed with grain to such an extent that they bum and xhe Railway was required to 
pay the claims in such eases. 

Mr. Ha holt oa, Goods Inspector, stated that in almost 95 per cent, of eases pilferages took 
place as a result cf the act or connivance of the railway staff. It was a most difficult matter 
for an outsider to commit any theft at a station or goods shed, except from the yard at big 
stations, without the connivance of the staff. 

Balu Kail' a Ter shad Station Master , Jumna Bridge, stated ti at no theft or pilferage 
occurred due t o the wilful act or connivance of the railway staff. The man in charge might, 
however, neglect matters for want of tune. 


Benga^-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr* Is?m ?/, General Traffic Manager , stated that although pilferages by the staff special- 
ly from fresh fruit parcels did occur, very few cases of their being* actually implicated were 
detected and brought to light. 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr* Coates, Agent, thought pilferage was probably due to some extent to the act or conniv- 
ance of the railway staff especially the low-paid staff, 

Mr- Gilmore* Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the railway staff was responsible only 
to a limited extent. 

Mr* MeaMns , District Traffic Superintendent , was of opinion that most of the pilferages 
that took place were due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr G undry , Electrical Engineer , stated that neither he nor the Police had ever detected 
any connivance on the part of the Railway Electrical staff but he did not say that it did 
not occur. 

Mr* Minahan, Transportation Inspector , Mr. Dench, Station Master, Santahar and Balm 
P, M. Das , Station Master , Serajgavj, thought that very often such pilferages and thefts as 
took place were connived at by the raffway staff. 


Assam-BengaLRailway, 

The witnesses were of opinion that so far as petty thefts were concerned they were either 
•done by or with the connivance of the railway staff, but experience had shown that larger 
thefts were the work of organized gangs. 


North-Western Railway* 

Mr* Boalfk, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that a large percentage of pilferage that 
took place at stations occurred with the connivance of the railway staff. Running train, 
thefts were perpetrated by outside gangs, but even in this form of crime the railway staff 
were more or less implicated or remained silent as the gangs operating were their friends or 
residents of neighbouring villages. 

Mr* Smithes, District Traffic Superintendent , Karachi Pori , stated that it was difficult to 
mj how far thefts were due to the act or connivance of railway staff, ^ but there was no 
doubt that the railway staff and the Police were implicated and he mentioned some of the 
cases which had come to his notice* * 

Mr* Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the major portion of 
the pilferages that took place was due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Jordan, T raffle Inspector, Quetta, stated that with the exception of thefts in running 
trains he thought that in 50 per cent* of eases of organized thefts the railway tmmul staff 
were implicated. 
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Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector , Commercial , Karachi, stated that many cases of theft and 
liifcrao'e were due to the acts of the .Railway staff which were connived at by the Police. 

Mr. hi/o.ii. Station Superintendent, Lahoie, stated that pilferages of consignments were 
almost entirely due to the act or connivance ol the railway staff. 

Mr. Moot Chant, Station Master, Hyderabad, stated that pilferages on account of the 
acts of the superb r railway staff weie raie compared with those committed by the rnemal 
staff e-reeiallv the handling coolies. If there were any conmvaice on the pait ot supenor 
Syffi was with a view to avoiding elums cases. *« instance if .tag was found 

torn it would be sewn up m order to prevent its detection by the ’ , . f mlfera«»e 

experience went, a member of the superior railway staff would not connive at acts ot piiteia a e 

if personally noticed by him. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway* 

Mr. Ties’, coorl, Traffic Manager, stated that it was impossible to say how far such 
pilferages as took place were due to the act or connivance or the railway staff, but inside 
information was certainly acted upon m many easts. . 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sons pur, said that it was hardly possible to 
give an opinion on the point, but it was clear in many cases that collusion between the 
thieves and ralway s.aff existed. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector, Gorakhpur, stated that it was difficult to say who were the 
actual perpetrators of such pilferages, but the menial staff appeared to be concerned. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepnr , said that it was quits possible that some of the 
pilferages were done with the connivance of the railway menial stall. 

Bah* Janak Lai Jha thought that very lew cases of pilferage wem due to the act or 
connivance of the railway staff. Where such cases were _ detected the matter was Promptly 
enquired into and was reported to the authorities for punishment or dismissal. 

Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated that it was not possible to estimate accurately 
the extent fo which pilferage took place with the connivance of the railway staff, but he 
thought that they were attributable very largely to them. Tneft was * a ., ^ 

Dlovee who had taken over a consignment in good condition ami whose re«ponsib.lity for the 
same depended upon the remarks under which it was transferred to the next responsible party. 
Opportunity existed, however, for pilferage at the checking stations in the case of a wagon 
received with defective seals as a prompt report of such shortages freed the staff at the 
checking station of all resposibilifcy. ^hen possible the contents of such wagons were 
cheeked in the presence of a Police representative, but that representative was not as a rule 
of a status higher than a constable. 

Mr. JaJians 3 Traffic Claims Inspector , expressed the opinion that 75 per cent, of pilferages 
took place due to the act or connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, thought that about 70 per cent, took place 
due to the connivance of the staff and SO per cent, due to the connivance between the sender 
and his agent. In respect to the latter the sender handed over the consignments to responsible 
brokers who either during transit or in the merchants’ godowns took out small quantities, 
specially of foodstuffs, and then had the goods conveyed to the gooas offices W r h ^t(/\ f II 
percentage was weighed and the bags loaded. On arrival at its destination the weight of the 
consignment was challenged by the consignee, re-weighment effected and suspicion thrown on 
the staff at despatching station. 


Question No. 12.— Is there any want of co-operation between different depart- 
ments of the same railway or between different railways in regard to 
claims ? 


Gudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that claims werk was all done at headquarters 
so that there could not be any want of co-operation between different departments of the 
same railway in regard to claims. All foreign railways, however, had their idiosyncraeies. 
Some re«r°naed promptly and accepted debits according to rules; others either did not 
answer letters or refused to accept legitimate debits, but iu most eases eventually the c-se 
was settled according to Conference Rules. In any ease, where a railway maintained i.s 
refusal to accept a debit in spite of the Conference Rules on the subject there was always the 
final resource of going to arbitration before the Traffic Managers Committee of : he Confer- 
enoe Association. 
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Khan Bahadur Mansur Alt Khan , District Traffic Superintendent. Claims , stated that the 
Conference Rules had done away with complaints of lack of co-operation between railways. 
Regarding the disposal of claims station masters had power to settle claims up to Ks. 25 and 
such claims were generally paid on delivery of goods. Ca<-e> above R$. 25 came up to the 
District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, who was empowered to pay up to Rs 5')0 on his own 
responsibility. The Traffic Manager and Rs Deputy hid power to pay up to Rs. 1,0\J0. For 
claims over Rs. 1,0 f J0 the formal sanction of the Agent was necessary. Cases coming up to 
him were settled within a month except certain heavy or inflated claims or in cas» of consign- 
ments booked at owner’s risk, because enquiries had to he made and reports received from 
the receiving and sending stations and hijals from the consignee to test the claims, as the 
complaints were received with incomplete information causing a good deal of unnecessary 
correspondence. Merchants diJ not give details of their chums* or submit lijak* with X heir 
letters. The name of the sending station was often found incorrect and al-o the number of 
the railway receipt and date. In Bombay and Calcutta there were several booking offices. 
Merchants did not give the correct name of the booking office from which the goods were 
booked. He instanced the ease of a mao who booked 500 bags of rice and claimed for short 
delivery of 10 bags valued at Rs 100. The Claims Section had first to ascertain t-ne accuracy 
of his statement from the sending and receiving stations and to compare the amount of claim 
with the sender’s big ah, Payment could not be made straight off on the consignees statement 
because bogus claims were often received. He had a ea«e pending from one local station to 
another in which the claim amounted to Rs. 1,00 0. It had subsequent 15 } been found th;4 the 
case was a bogus one The merchant had been prosecuted. When the information given by 
the merchant was full theie was no difficulty. He maintained a register in which the number 
of ca-.es of public claims was recorded. He and the Deputy Traffic Manager, Claims, occasionally 
looked in it to see what were the cases outstanding. If a man received something short 
in Lucknow in a consignment coming from Howrah and he was satisfied of the bond fide* of 
his claims he paid it under the Conference Rules without awaiting detailed instructions from 
the foreign line, leaving the incidence of liability to be settled later on. There were very 
long delays in correspondence while fixing liabilities for shortages between the railways, but 
so far as the public was concerned claims were paid within two months on the case of goods 
booked at railway risk. In the case of consignments booked at owners* risk delay took place. 
He sometimes paid claims for consignments booked at. owners* risk and sometimes did not. 
There were different kinds of risk notes, e.g., forms A to H. The eon I it ion of carriage of 
the various risk notes were quite different and payment was made in su» h cases according to 
the merits of each case. He set up clear receipt as an excuse for not admitting claims in some 
cases. It was not the practice with delivering officers to take clear receipts and to insist upon 
them, nor was it the practice on the railway to coerce consignees into giving any receipts 
beforehand. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Bmnboll, Agent, stated that claims had increased by leaps and bounds recently and 
the Railway had not been able to keep pace with them. Consequently there had been much 
delay in disposing of claims. Other railways were in much the same situation. The Claim* 
staff was not adequate for the work* The staff was increased in 1019 by SO per cent, and in 
1920 by another 30 per cent, and yet it did not appear to be large enough. People had 
become much more exacting in their claims. Where a merchant formerly would have been 
prepared to say that his loss was a mere trifle, the prcsent-diy trader wanted every pie. 
Claims agencies had cropped up and were partly responsible for the work. He was afraid, the 
railways were not giving satisfaction as regards the settlement of claims* 

Mr* Ale r antler , General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no want of co-operation 
between different departments of the railway, but there was between different railways in 
regard to acceptance of liability. 

Mr* Burn , Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial , and Mr. Coo he, District Traffic Superint- 
endent, Bombay, agreed there was no want of co-operation between different departments of 
the Railway. 

Mr. Gtvynne, Traffic Inspector , Jalgaon , stated that, so far as he knew, the system of 
settling claims between the different departments of the same railway was such as did away 
with any difficulty and between different railways, the system was controlled by Conference 
Rules. 

Mr . Adams , Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, and Bao Sahel G. K. Gckhate, 
Assistant Station Master , Goods , Poona, stated that there was no want of co-operation » 


* Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr* Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims , stated that it was not possible to 
dispose of claims cases as expeditiously as could be wished* The methods followed be 
merchants were not at all conducive to the prompt settlement of claims- They did not give 
the Railway sufficient details nor did they submit their claims until 4- or 5 months after they 
had taken delivery. So far as local consignments were concerned claims were settled mory 
60 H.D. % % 
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^uedHouslv than foreign consignments, the average time taken being between 8 to 4 weeks. 
The maffi Kffculty «s insufficiency of information furnished by merchants. Their letters were 
nevc“ omplete They invariably omitted to give the railway receipt numbers or invoice 
numbed In some cases a copy of the Railway’s previous letter had to be sent to them. Their 
information when received differed sometimes from the correct numbers and particulars with 
the result that when a reference was made to the station concerned, they weie not able to trace 
the consignment according to the particulars given. As regards enquiries into claims accruing 
through goods received from other railway in many instances foreign railways unnecessarily 
delayed in replying to letters. Such trouble had occurred with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railwav in the case of a consignment of military stores despatched to Nazirabad Station. He 
had not found the public were unwilling to come forward and make eompl ants. On the 
contrary his experience was that for the last few years they had been more concerned aoont 
their ckims and shortages than they had been formeily. They hardly gave the railway time 
toinstitute inquiries into cases and demanded prompt settlement of claims with the alternative 
of a civil suit ill Court. At Ahmedabad, Broach and Nadiad the attitude of tue public was 
now entirely changed. They resorted to litigation very quickly, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen . General Traffic Manager, stated that there was no want of co-operation 
between different departments of the same railway. Claims arising upon the Traffic P assl, ’§' 
over certain other railways took much longer to settle than local railway claims. The 
public were not greatly affected except in the case of traffic at owner s risk. There were 
difficulties which arose in regard to claims in connection with traffic jiassing to the^Madras 

rail wavs. n 


UimUUlUCD n jUJ.'-m. ... . , 

and Southern Mahratta Railway from certain junctions with 


foreign 


The diffi- 

culties'wereto a great extent eventually removed" upon representation and there existed a 
Tribunal to which reference could be made to settle inter-railway disputes, but the delay m 
disposing of such cases tended to congest the work in the Claims Office. If claims upon 
foreign railway traffic could he disposed of with the same proportionate despatch 
as was done in the case of local railway claims, the Claims Office work would be greatly 
facilitated. 

Mr. Cordon District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, sta A ed_that the Railway adopted the 
method of settling within two months as laid down in rule No. 27 of the Conlerenee Rules. 
Onlv one railwav had taken exception to the interpretation of that rule by the _ Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. They said that it did not apply to goods earned at owner s 
risk where a risk note was held. In those cases they had the power to repudiate in certain 
events and until the cause of the loss was established, the railway had no power to pay on their 
behalf. A case was put up by one railway at tbe last arbitration meeting, and the contention 
of the other railway was not upheld. Upon that he suggested that as their contention was 
not unheld by the Arbitration Committee, the latter should authorize the Mairas and Southern 
Mahratta Railway to settle after two months if the claim was not repudiated. The suggestion, 
however, was not agreeable to them. It took the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Hallway two months to dispose of local claims and four months in the case of foreign railway 
claims. 

Mr. Parsons District Traffic Superintendent, and Mr.Datu P. 020 , Station Master, Tumkur, 
thought that there was r.o want of co-operation between different departments of the same 
railway, or between different railways in regard to claims. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that there was much trouble in getting 
claims settled for which foreign railways were responsible and the receiving railway had to 
nav Months elapsed before responsibility was accepted, one railway blaming the other 
where more than two or three railways were concerned. He had not found that there was 
anv difficulty in working up to rale 28 of the Conference Rules about the statement of claims 
within two months. If the consignment was booked at railway risk and if he could get no 
information regarding it after the lapse of two months, he paid the claim. The difficulty lay 
in recovering the money from foreign railways. He had pointed out to the Traffic Committee 
in Calcutta that in a period of six months, he had paid claims amounting to about Rs. 8,000 
and there seemed little hope of recovering the money for years. He approved of the sugges- 
tion made by the Inspector-General of Police, Madras, that there should be a sort of 
Imperial Railway Detective Police to whom cases of this sort could be hauded over. Once 
such a case was handed over to the Imperial Police, they would be able to carry it on to a 
finish. 

Mr. Powlotlam , Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Brand, stated with reference to the 
Conference rule enforcing payment within two month! that in some cases it was possible, but 
in others enquiries went on for 8 or 9 months in spite of the fact that the object of the rule 
was that doubtful cases which the Company was not able to repudiate should at onee be paid. 
The difficulty was that in the ease of losses over foreign railways, if the South Indian Railway 
mid up they had to wait for months and correspond in order to settle who was actually re^poa- 
mble. He admitted that this was not a plea which would be accepted under the rules. 
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Mr Me rift, S'ation Master, Madera, stated that there was want of co-operation between, 
t he different depaitments of the ^ame railway and between different railways In regard to 
el aim-. 

Mr* Parker, Traffic Inspect f r, ami Mr* Magadan Jra Jigar, ,5 tat* on Master Trichinfpoljf 
Tort, were not aware of any difficulty. 

East Indian Railway, 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Mouag* r, was of opinion that there was no want of co- 
operation between the different departments of the same railway or between different rail- 
ways In regai d to claims. 

Mr. Predict'd, Claims Officer , Mr . Harmon, Traffic Inspector, aM Bahc Kale a Pro *ad, 
Station Master, all agreed. 


Bengal-Magpur Railway. 

The witnesses stated that there was no want of co-operation, but some railways were 
very dilatory in replying to references regarding claims. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager, stated that when a railway found that it was not 
responsible for a claim it usually took very little interest in the case thereafter. Local claims 
were dealt with by the Traffic Department and it was not often that any other department was 
in a position to co-operate in the matter. 


Assam-Bengal Railway, 

.JThe witnesses were of opmiorTthafc there was no lack of co-operation between the different 
departments of the same rail wav. If such existed, it was always possible to rectify matters by 
seeking the intervention of the Agent, hut there was no co-operation between the different 
railways, the idea being to avoid responsibility of paying a claim at any cost. 

North-Western Railway, 

Mr. JBoaltli , Traffic Manager, stated that there was no want of co-operation between the 
different depaitments of the railway in regard to claims cases in general. There might be a 
little friction between subordinates quarrelling over details, but whenever such cases came to 
notice they were taken up and dealt with. There was a certain amount of difficulty in get- 
ting information from other railways in connection with claims which was due to the fact 
that official correspondence was not promptly dealt with. In the North-Western ‘Railway 
there was a system of demi-official correspondence under which prompt replies were secured* 
A_ number of bad cases had occurred with certain railways. 

The other witnesses all answered the question in the negative* 


No. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
RohiikhaM and Ktlmaun Railway, 


Mr, Sirachan , Traffic Superintendent , stated that he had mi experienced any lack of co- 
operation between different departments or railways in regard to claims. In regard to the 
relationship between different railways, however, the practice was to close investigation upon 
proving an entry in the records of transfer of a consignment to the contiguous railway. In 
consequence of the amount of workjto be done within a limited time at the junction of two 
railways the records were not in all cases accurate and he considered that more attention 
should be paid to thej request from one railway to another for continuance of enquiry after 
delivery had apparently been proved. 

Mr. Johans, Traffic Claims Inspector, stated that as claims between Railways were settled 
in accordance with Conference Regulations no difficulty was experienced in this respect, but 
whereas the staff of all departments had access to wagons standing in yards only those of the 
Traffic Depaitment were subjected to debits for shortages reported. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, was of opinion that there was decided want 
of co-operation; for example, at a large station the staff of the different departments were 
moving about the yard at all hours of the day and night and yet thefts were perpetrated which 
were obviously due to collusion between them and the persons who committed the thefts. 

Pundit Amrit Ball Tewari, Station Master, Buiam, stated that there was want o£ co-* 
operation but did not mention instances. 


2 IS 
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Question 18, — Are you of opinion that the present allocation , strength and 
working of the police on your railway are satisfactory ? In what par - 
ticularS) if any * are alterations required , m yowr opinion ? 

Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Mr. Earvcy, Agent, suggested that the Railway Police should he formed into a 
Department similar to other Railway Departments with a District Police Officer at the bead. 
This District Police Officer could then report to the Traffic Manager and also to his Deputy 
Inspector-General. 

Colonel Anderson * Traffic Manager, brought the following list of defects to the notice 
of the Committee : — 

(1) All rants are drawn from the Civil Police and are liable to be returned to it. The 
impression exists that the District Police send their less desirable men to the Railway Police* 
sometimes as a punishment. 

(2) None of the upper subordinates in the Railway Police are trained in the internal 
working of a railway* which is absolutely necessary if their duties are to be properly 
performed. This applies to the booking and transit of parcels* goods* etc.* as well as to Line 
Clear working and train running. 

(3) Insufficient gazetted officers. 

(4) Inspectors are generally piomoted from Sergeants and are untrained in railway 
work. 

(5) Sergeants are generally untrained in railway work and without experience. 

(6) Sub-Inspectors are not always well educated or sufficiently acquainted with English 
in which language all railway work is conducted. 

(7) Constables are generally illiterate and therefore cannot even read seal labels* which 
should become part of their duties. 

(b) The whole force is seriously undermanned. ' 

(9) The whole force is inadequately paid. They should be given a duty allowance above 
the pay of the District Police to attract the best men. 

(10) In the lower ranks bribery and corruption are almost universal* especially at melas . 

(11) There are insufficient powers of discipline in the hands of the European Sergeant 
while the Inspectors are too busy with court work to give sufficient attention to this matter. 

(12) Consequently the constables seem to be very slack. 

(13) Adequate punishments do not seem to be given to constables who are proved to have 
committed faults. 

(14) There is an atmosphere of superiority and domination in the dealings of the 
Railway Police with the Railway staff and neither the police subordinates nor their reports 
are ever admit ltd to be wrong by their superiors when questioned by the Traffic 
Department. 

(15) This atmosphere is reflected in the fact that there is no hard and fast rule requiring 
the Inspector or Sub-Insptctor to discuss the whole case with a responsible Station Master 
or Traffic Inspector before prosecuting a railway servant. There is too much prosecution 
of individuals on suspicion without adequate foundation ; and even fabrication of evidence 
is sometimes suspected. In cases where co-operation between upper subordinates 
of the Railway Police and Traffic Department exists, excellent results are obtained. 

# (16) Endeavour is generally made to shift responsibility on to some other Police 
Dhision instead of getting to the bottom of the case. 

(17) There is no proper Criminal Investigation Department attached to the Railway 
Police. 

(18) There is insufficient co-operation between Railway Police and District Police. 

Colonel Anderson suggested the following remedies 

1, Recruit the best and best educated men— as a separate service from the District 
Police. 

2. Pay them better than the District Police and more on the scale of Traffic Subordinates. 
Traffic Subordinates start at about Rs. 28 and menials at about Rs. 11. The police constable, 
and especially the higher grades* should be treated as a superior man to a railway menial and 
more nearly on a par with the railway subordinate class. These are now all being appointed 

‘ from the English s4mi-educated standard* School Leaving Certificate or higher* and for this class 
of man with a small family* Rs. 40 is about the living wage. They start on less but are raised 
to about Rs. 40 when they show that they are worth keeping. 
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3. Put all ranks through a thorough training in railway traffic work of all kinds* addition- 
al to police work. This can be done paitly on the laiiway and | ait 1 y m a Gaining school. 
The Railway would be glad to give railway training to any number of policemen. 

4. Sub-Inspectors must be well educated in English. 

5. Constables should be able to read English and should be able to assist travellers who 
consult them on i ail way matters ; though these are perhaps rather high ideals. 

6. Detective sections should be^urganized to Match transportation at ports, good® depots 
and junctions* wheie the worst pilferages occur. The Railway sailers £:om the want of a 
Detective Section. At Delhi especially there are many thefts which uie never detected, there 
being no detectives on this section of the line. Over one-thud of the earned fi eight on piece- 
goods is paid away on pilfered consignments from Delhi. 

7. Members of the Railway Police should not be kept too long at any one station. 

8. Minimum police supervision per Railway Traffic District should be;— 

1 European Gazetted Officer* 

2 European Inspectors* 

4i Indian Sub-Inspectors, 

on the lines of the Railway Traffic administration. 

9. For the superior administiation of the Railway Police a Hail way Police Inspector- 
General should be appointed with possibly one or moie Deputy Inspect ors-General to assist him 
for all Railway Police work* instead of the present method of administering from provincial 
headquarters. e ' Railway police work is of so special a type that specialists are required to 
deal with it satisfactorily and the ramifications of railway crime extend over such long 
distances that the present provincial methods of dividing the Railway Police even sometimes 
on one railway system must necessarily prevent the best results being obtained/* 

Khan Bahadur Mansur All Khan I District Traffic Supa in tec dent, Claims * thought that 
the present police £o*ce v. as insufficient, undermanned and underpaid. They did not know 
railway regulations and the suboidinate supervising staff bad little or no English education. 
The system of recruiting was defective and the staff were mostly otherwise incompetent and 
their methods of enquiry were defective. The percentage of convictions secured was small. He 
would have a separate cadre of Police for all Indian Railways under the Railway Board to 
be enrolled from the province and tiained in a training school for railway working only. 
The men should be capable and well-educated. They should be given better pay and travelling 
allowances. Gazetted officers should be posted to each Traffic District. There should be a 
Criminal Intelligence Department attached to each railway headquarters. The present system 
of getting men from the District Police was defective. No one could expect good men from 
another district or department. The Police should maintain order at stations under the orders 
of Sub-Inspectors and not under the orders of Station Masters. 

Mr. Young * District Traffic Superintendent , Bareilly , did not consider the allocation, 
strength or working of the Police satisfactory. The staff was insufficient and Inspectors* charges 
were too long. The pay was insufficient. He recommended the concentration of force and was 
opposed to the maintenance of outposts. He had no complaints to make about the lack of 
clearness in tbe definition of the duties of the Railway Police* nor had he experienced any 
difficulty in getting the Police to undertake general enquiries. 

Mr. Walsh, Traffic Inspector, Lucknow * did not think that there were sufficient Police, 
The deficiency made itself most apparent in patrolling. He thought that at stations like Bara 
Banki if the yard were patrolled by head constables and one or two men at odd hours during 
the night to keep the Watch and Ward on the alert much good would result. The only objec- 
tion was that the Police would probably begin to interfere with the Watch and Ward staff, 

Mr . O’Connor, Station Superintendent, Lucknow, said that the Railway Police w m 
undermanned. There were not enough men for patrolling and yard work. The lower ranks 
did not know how to treat the public. He would have a separate service with a training school. 
Literate men were wanted and better men than were recruited for the District Police, 
Higher pay would be necessary to attract better men. He would have a detective staff* i.e., 
men who would not give themselves away by saluting. Passenger train guards should travel 
in mufti. The staff at his station was inadequate. 

Mr . Naidu, Station Master, Bma Banki, thought that the Railway Police was under- 
manned* At his station there was practically only 1 constable for the whole yard* 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway* 

Mr. Btmboll , Agent, thought that the strength of the Railway Police was extraordinarily 
weak. For instance* running train thefts occurred owing to the fact that gangs of robber* 
boarded trains while passing along the line. The situation at present was serious and appa- 
rently beyond the capacity of the present force. When a bad outbreak of thefts occurred in » 
certain localities the Police should be instructed to institute patrols* In exceptional condi- 
tions such as now existing between Igatpuri and Nandgaon* it was beyond the scope of any 
railway company 'to prevent thefts* All that the Railway could do was to exercise reasonable 
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precautions such as' locking of wagons, seal-checking and running of goods trains during the 
day whue it is possible, instead of at night. The Bail way Police at present were not strong 
enough in numbers for this sort of duty; but he thought it was a part of the duty of the 
Police to prevent running train thefts as they were responsible for Law and Order. 

Mr. Ahxamhr, General Tiaffic Manager, considered that sufficient attention was not 
being paid by the Railway Police to the prevention and investigation of thefts. The force 
was not flexible enough to deal uith abnoimal conditions requiring additional staff. The 
average constable, if he did not, as there was reason to believe was the fact in the case of the 
railway staff, connive at pilferages, affoided very little protection, and he considered the 
strengthening of the supervising staff, with special leferenee to the theft of goods, was essen- 
tial. The establishment of an adequate detective force was another essential. In regard to 
the present epidemic of running train thefts,, a considerable strengthening of the police 
force was also necessary. 

Mr. Burn , Depul g Traffic Manager , Commercial , was of opinion that it was desirable to 
improve the general stand aid of the Police. He did not think the force on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway was up to full establishment. There was want of co-operation between 
the District Police and the Railway Police. A larger staff was lequired to cope with the 
running train theits which were taking place between Igatpnri and Ehusawal. 

Mr. Coolce , District Trope Superintendent, Bombay, thought that the present allocation* 
strength and working of the Police was not satisfactory. The strength of the Police was 
insufficient; more investigating officers were repaired, and police stations were too far apart. 
There was me Sul -Inspector at Poona for 115 miles of railway line with 23 stations includ- 
ing Dhond, Poona and Lonavla. 

Mr. G tog nne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, stated that the allocation appeared to be inade- 
quate. The present working of the Police was restricted solely to attendance on platforms for 
passenger trains. A staff should be appointed to supervise the watch on goods sheds and to 
patrol yards, parcel offices, etc. 

31 r* Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that the working of the 
Police was unsatisfactory. Two-thirds of the force that was allotted for a station was usually 
absent; on special duty for fairs, High Officials* specials, or owing to sickness and leave. It 
frequently happened when Police aid was required that Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Sergeants were absent. If a constable was accidently found he pleaded ignorance as a reason 
for non-interference. u When, however, a Superintendent of Police arrives, the police force 
are flipping over one another/* 

Bao Saheb G. Df. Gokhale , Assistant Station Master, Goods , Poona, thought that the 
allocation, strength and working was satisfactory except in regard to checks on wagon seals on 
running trains. A Police check of all wagon seals at engine changing stations would help in 
locating thefts. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway* 

Mr. Pecheg, General Traffic Manager, stated that the allocation, strength and working 
of the Railway Police could best be judged by the results. On the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway broad gauge system, in 1920 the value of property stolen amounted to 
Rs. IS lakhs, while the value of pioperty recovered amounted to only about half a lakh of 
rupees. He attributed this state of affairs to the ineffectiveness of the Police responsible for the 
prevention of crime and the maintenance of order due to the following principal reasons, (I) the 
personnel of the police force, (2) the absence of any detective force, (3) insufficiency of 
supervision, (4?) lack of co-operation on the part of the subordinate police with the railway 
staff. His remarks on the first four points should be taken as applying more particularly to 
the Railway Police under the Superintendent of Police, Bombay, as for nearly the whole of his 
service, his headquarters had been at Bombay and he had had little opportunity of observing 
the Police on tbs metre gauge. He believed that the Railway Police on the noithern section 
of the line were much better than those on the southern, as out of the total losses suffered by 
the Company last year about 18 lakhs occurred on the broad gauge and Rs. 14 lakhs on the 
metre gauge. There was however not very much difference in the working results of the two 
force. (1) Personnel . — There appeared to be great difficulty in recruiting. In his annual 
report for 1920 the Superintendent of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Police, 
said, tf Iam finding greater difficulty than ever in recruiting. The type of recruit that offers 
himself is singularly unattractive in every way. At the close of the* year I had 29 vacancies/* 
As regards efficiency, he said “A sword which has been allowed to lie corroding in rust for a 
long time is not to be converted into an effective weapon by one rub. Neither can the Railway 
Police who have been taught for years to turn a blind eye to crime and stolidly to ignore its 
existence be at once converted into an effective detective or preventive force/* The Railway 
Police wanted a very much better class of man than they obtained at present. He did not, 
however* think that there was very much in the suggestion that a larger proportion of literate 
men was required in the Railway Police than in the District Police. The provision of good 
* quarters ^ would attract better men to the force. He did not know what the rule was regarding 
the provision of quarters for the Railway Police on his Railway, but he knew that the Police 
authorities were endeavouring to provide them with quarters. (£) In the absence of an 
efficient detective force, no one seemed to know where or by whom the bulk of thefts were 
committed. Gangs of professional tlTeses, villagers who were short of food and £aw easy 
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opportunities of getting it, dishonest traders, dishonest cleiDal railway staff, railway menial 
staff, Railway Police and Watch and Ward all tuek part in the thieving*, but which of thrin 
was the most responsible and how they did it still remained a mystery. The main difficulties 
were that the Police had not got sufficient men and could not secure enough funds to 
provide the additional staff that was lequired for the purposes of invesdigati »n. (3) A 

larger number of officers and well-paid upper subordinates was an obvious need. (4) Co- 
operation did not exist between the suboidmate staff of the Rail way Police and the Railway 
Company. He feared that it was unattainable owing to the Hews held by Indians gene- 
rally about the Police and to the views held by the Police about themselves. Between 
the superior staff of the two departments there cooperation. It-. < ffcct’vericss depended 
largely on the personality of the Supeiin ten dent of Railway Police. It had been particularly 
difficult to make this co-operation effective l»v mean* of a continuous policy in Bombay 
owing to the frequent changes in Superintendents of Police. As remedial measures he suggest- 
ed that now that thieving had become so life and so many people had i called how easy ii 
was to steal valuable goods from railways, it was imperative that better protection should be 
given to railway yards and trains and that all rail wav wagons should have locks on them 
The need for this latter device was brought forward h\ the Bombay, Pa nod a and Central India 
Railway administration at the last Railway Conference. He would like to see it definite- 
ly laid down that the Police were responsible for dealing with all running train thefts and 
that the Watch and Ward should deal only with the yards as long as the present system of 
Watch and Ward and Police continued. He was also m fa\our of having a special training 
school for the Railway Police, who ought to have a certain amount of railway training, that 
is, they should know the railway system, such as the working of train*, general management 
of goods work, etc. He agreed that possibly actual deputation to a railway would achieve 
better results than training at a school. Pie did not think that life in the Railway Police was 
hard although there was a great deal of night work. 

Jfr. Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, felt very strongly that the protection 
of goods in the goods shed and on running trains should be kept entirely under the Railway 
Staff. He would not have the Police connected with the protection ot goods either on trains 
or in yards. He would rely entirely on the Watch and Ward, He would leave the Railway 
Police to deal with crimes on the railways. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 

Mr. Wathen , General Traffic Manager, stated that judging solely by the results attained by 
the Police in investigating and preventing thefts, he did not consider that the Police arrange- 
ments were satisfactory. The fact, that the Superintendent of Railway Police should have to 
refer the Railway authorities to the Police Station Inspectors for the results of police investi- 
gations would suggest that this important matter was not subject to his personal attention. 
The Railway felt that the Superintendent ought to know what was actually going on. Alt 
that they wanted to know was the result, but to get that information they had to go to the 
Station Inspector and the Railway felt that they were required to do that because the'Super- 
intendent did not acquaint himself sufficiently with sueh matters. It was a weakness of the 
police organization that cases of theft should he reported by the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Railway Police as having occurred e( outside my jurisdictition ” and no further action 
taken. (For further remarks see his reply to question 19.) 

Jfr. Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that the present allocation, strength 
and working of the Police were not satisfactory. The present system of Law and Order under 
the Police and Watch and Ward under the Traffic Department with no liaison between the 
two Departments did not afford the necessary protection to goods and property. To what ex- 
tent the Superintendent, Railway Police, had knowledge of cases calling for investigation or 
being investigated, or of the arrangements made by his staff for the prevention of crime and 
thefts was not clear. All correspondence in the Bombay Presidency was conducted direct 
with Sub-Inspectors. That arrangement was satisfactory. It would be absurd to make the 
Superintendent of the Government Railway Police a post office because it would entail an * 
enormous amount of ordinary routine work and he would not be able to carry out his legiti- 
mate functions as a Superintendent of Police, but what was not clear to him was whether the 
Superintendent of the Government Railway Police had any knowledge of the cases which were 
reported to each station. For instance, at Waltair two years ago, there were many running 
train thefts. Rice was being stolen in great quantities and for some time no concerted action 
could he taken because reports were made to Sub-Inspectors of a dozen different stations from 
perhaps fifty receiving stations. Had copies of these reports been in possession of one Police 
Officer the fact that something was radically wrong somewhere would qtiieklv have been 
apparent. Common excuses adopted by the Police were outside jurisdiction, ** £C too late ” 
and u short loading/* The Police did not help the Railway in detecting cases of theft or in 
preventing them. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, did not consider that the working of the Police was 
satisfactory. There was a tendency to shirk under the cloak of the Law by quibbling. More 
supervision was required. The Police should be under the control of the Railway and punish- * 
able by the Railway. Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors should have a knowledge of railway 
work. Men with detective ability were also required. In nearly every case prosecuted* the 
culprit had been caught red-handed by someone (usually a railway servant) hut often such 
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cases for want of proper working up had failed in Court. Members of the staff should be 
▼mnibhed for neglect of duty. For mst mce, in the case of a running goods train theft, when 
there was a serious ease, the Bail way always punished the guard, but the constables got off 
s ot-free. The Railway at least assumed that th *ie was no punishment and that his name, at 
the worst, was entered m the black li4, because the crime did not cease. He thought that if 
the Police were placed under the Railway they would do better work and that the crux of the 
whole matter was that the Railway should be m a position to punish the Police. 

Mr, Whte , Station Master, Guntakal , stated that police constables should he changed 
every six months, otherwise, they got in with the Watch and Ward and instigated offences. 

Mr, Datu Row , Station Master, Tnmkur , did not think that the strength was sufficient at 
all stations. He recommended that each ordinary station should have two constables to work 
both uaj and night in turns. 

South Indian Railway, 

Mr, Logan, AgeM, considered that trespass on railway land should be made a cognizable 
offence. Besides being a source of danger to the lives and limbs of those who indulged in 
this practice, it was a necessary preliminary to a large amount of petty pilfeung, both of goods 
m transit and of carriage fittings. Under the existing state of the law, it was non-cognizable. 
Such being tbe ease, no assistance could be looked for from the Railway Police either in put- 
ting it down or in instituting prosecutions. The figures of killed and injured on the South 
Indian Railway for the last 5 years had risen from 46 in 1915 to 70 in 1919. He was fur- 
ther of opinion that persons found on railway premises in possession of railway material or 
fitting* and concerning which there was reason for suspicion should in the event of their not 
being able satisfactorily to account for the same be presumed to have been in unlawful posses- 
sion and punished accordingly. The extension of the provisions of Section 54, clause 4, sub- 
clause (1) of the Calcutta Police Act of 1866 would m this connection appear desirable. 

Mr, Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that the work of the Police was not entirely 
satisfactory. A large number of cases were reported as undetected or non-cognizable. Re- 
cently a large number of shortage.; had occurred in station collections and although some of 
them dated back a year or more, no clue had yet been found to any one of them. Some time 
ago a cash chest at Mettupalayam containing the whole of the Nilgiri Railway station collec- 
tions, amounting to over Rs. 4,0(K» was lost. Although it was reported within half an hour 
of its occurrence and although a number of men must have been concerned no clue hal been 
found up to date. The Railway even gave the Poli e the numbers of the stolen notes. The 
chest was thrown out of the van as the train was leaving Mettupalayam and the loss was 
discovered at the next station and reported by wire. Much aho had been said lately about 
eon option on the part of the railway staff, such as taking money for wagons, and he felt sure 
that the Police could help more than they did. Although matters were exaggerated, there was 
no denying that corruption existed and that the Police must know all about it. The Railway 
had done a great deal to put down corruption by the appointment of special wagon distri- 
butors, highly paid men who had a section of 100 to 20 0 miles under their charge and the 
District Traffic Superintendents distributed wagons themselves to all important goods she Is, 
including the headquarter stations. If the police did their duty, they must h^ar 
a great deal and they should let the Railway authorities know what they had heard. The 
Police entrenched themselves behind the Criminal Procedure Code and limited themselves to a 
strict discharge of their legal duties For instance, they might help the Railway in the 
matter of overcrowding, particularly on the Madras Beach Pallavaram section, where day 
after day passengers, particularly students, rode on foot-boards and indulged in other danger- 
ous practices without being stopped. He admitted that the Police could not prevent tres- 
pass under the existing state of the law, hut he thought they could help the Railway authori- 
ties by obtaining the names and addresses of offenders. People in India had not got the same 
sen^e m regard to trespass as people in England. A walk along the railway line was not 
allowed there and the rules were more or less respected. Here people promptly availed them- 
selves of short cuts across or along the line. All railway servants were expected to stop 
trespass, and to a certain extent he thought it was done by the permanent way gangs between 
stations, but the nuisance was more noticeable in station yards. For instance, at Madura, 
trespassing took place in all directions. His suggestion was that if the Police were given 
i equisiie powers, people would carry out the instructions of the man in uniform more promptly 
than those of a railway pointsman or other menial. If the Railway went to court for tresi ass, 
the Station Blaster was kept all day long in court, a great deal of time was wasted, the case 
would be adjourned two or three times, and after all the trespasser might escape. Pie suggested 
that trespass should be made a cognizable offence as trespassers might be potential thieves. 
He was also of opinion that the officer who commenced the investigation of a case should 
complete it. In eases where the railway staff were found committing or conniving at fraud 
they were summarily dismissed, whereas it was understood that the Railway Police were by 
no means so severely dealt with when they were found guilty of similar offences. With 
reference to the strength of the force it should be increased to admit of constables being 
dratted to special work such as assistance to the Watch and Ward staff at stations where 
thefts were frequent and also to admit of fine patrols and running train escorts. Members 
of the iattdr force should invariably be armed, 

Mr* Sigmon, Ltd net Traffic Superintendent, did not consider that the present allocation 
and strength of the Police on the South Indian Railway were up to requirements. There was 
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also room for improvement in working. There were no Police at nuf-st itions, The Police 
should prevent all lo’terers and beggars from infesting platforms and goods sheds They 
should do much more to regnlat* vehicle traffic at passenger tmin times. "TLov should k-op 
an eye on persons acting as agents for the purchase of tickets for :»rd cla«s passengers. They 
should also take up cases of passengers urinating and committing nuisance in drd class sheds 
and approach roads to stations. Between tia»n times the policemen were not to he found on 
the premises. u One has to send men all round the country befoie a con-table turns up, and 
then he is not pioperly dressed or looks very sleepy/’ 

Mr. Parker t Traffic Inspector, suggested that the Police should form a branch of the 
railway under the head of the i ail way administration and that the Write! i and Ward riimil 
be placed under their control. He would even go a step further and appoint as const idles 
only letired military men not above 10 tears of age on a suhry *u:fi< ienr to keen them above 
temptation. He did not think there weie sufficient p> bee men to watch pa ^enger- waiting 
sheds or booking offices. Policemen kept away from these places in order to avoid com- 
plaints. 

Ur. Mentt, Station Master , Madura , thought that the strength of the Police was insuffi- 
cient. A certain number of con-fal les should be placed at the disposal of Station Makers 
at big stations so that their services might be u>od whenever lennired, as for n-tanee. to keep 
order on the platform m addition to the men emplwed by the Kadway. 

Mr. Ramachandra Aigar, Station Mailer, Tmlnaupoly Fort, stated that he could only 
reply as far as his station was concerned. Firstly the strength was poor, second ! v even the 
few men posted made a hobby of cops tan tp being present in the passenger shed (even when 
not warranted by the number or nature of passengers) under presence of assisting in guard ing 
the person and property of pas.-engers. They seldom made their appearance in the goods shed 
and under present rules Station Masters could not question or criticize their actions. 

East Indian Bailway. 

Mr. Thndley , Agent , stated that while the i ail way administration had no voice in the 
strength and distribution of the Crime ai d Order Section he felt tbit certain matters should 
be brought to notice. In the first place there was a feeling that the Police were wid^imrimied 
and that the Superintendent had little reserve of force for any special work either in investiga- 
tion or m maintaining order. As the East Indian Railway passed through five provinces and 
in each province there was a separate division, or district charge, of Railway Police, it was 
not easy for a railway officer to tay in detail how and where the deiicienov of force existed, 
but there always appeared to be some difficult} in applying police action at any individual 
place promptly owing to inadequacy of available personnel. In addition to increasing the 
numbers, Superintendents, particularly those in charge of the larger divisions, should be given 
the s or vices of one or two Assistant Superintendents. For the purpose of detection and inves- 
tigation one of the most important steps that should be taken was improved methods, of seal- 
checking of wagons. For railway purposes this was one of the duties of the guards on trains 
and the evidence thus obtained was no doubt useful in many cases in proving that wagons 
had not been interfered with between certain points. For Police purposes, however, such 
checking was of little actual value because it was only one of the other duties of the guard 
and theie never was any certainty that his report was made as the result of detailed personal 
inspection. In fact the time at his disposal was frequently not sufficient. Theie should, 
therefore, be an independent seal-checking staff posted at certain definite po ; nts along the line 
of railway for the information of the Police and to enable them to ascertain with eeitainiv on 
what section or at what stations seals were tampered with. There was considerable want of 
co-ordination between the work of the Railway Police and the District Police. It was almost 
inevitable that there should be difficulties of this nature. The Railway Polb e district in each 
province traversed a number of civil districts and the Superintendent of Railway Police had 
therefore to deal with several other Superintendents. The lailway itself aiTor led means to 
criminals of moving from one district to another and there was no doubt that a feeling existed 
in the District Police that hut for the delinquencies of the Railway Police, crime would rot so 
easily spread from one district to another. This was a matter, however, on which he could not 
speak with any personal exj erienee and he could only say that there was lack of co-operation 
and co-ordination in places. This could be remedied by having liaison officers working to 
co-ordinate District Police and Railway Police work and the functions of such officers could be 
extended to obtaining co-ordination and co-operation also with the Railway Watch and "Ward 
staff and other railway departments concerned with the handling of goods. 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager , stated that the allocation, strength and work- 
ing was satisfactory as far as it went, but there should be a separate organization for the 
detection of crime in the following directions: (i) Detectives in goods sheds, transhipment 
sheds, parcels offices ; (it) Patrols in yards for the detection and prevention of yard thefts; 
(iit) Travelling detective patrols for passenger trains to prevent loss of both booked ami un- 
booked property ; (iv) Line patrols for the detection and prevention of thefts from running 
goods trains; (v) the hands of the Police were tied in the matter of arresting persons found 
with suspicious goods in their possession except at certain places like Howrah for which there 
was a local Act. It would assist the Police if similar arrangements could be made for places 
outride Howrah. 

60 H. D. 2 f 
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Tie present lengths of the districts of Supeiinten dents of Government Hallway Police 
were too great for the officers to know what was happening in their districts. Their districts 
should be shortened and they should be given the assistance of one or more assistant. Superin- 
tendents so that they could tour then* lengtus moie frequently and Come m contact with the 
provincial officials more than they did at present. 

Mr. Presswdl, Claims Officer , stated that the present allocation, strength and working 
were satisfactory but that the lengths of line which the Superintendent and Investigating 
staff were required to control were far too long and changes were too frequent so far as the 
supervising staff was concerned. He never saw the Superintendent, He did net blame him 
as he had too much work. There should be a sepaiate department for investigation similar to 
the Criminal Investigation Department strong and capable enough of giving the question of 
theft their whole- time attention. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad y did not consider that the work- 
ing or allocation of the Police were satisfactory. The force was not nearly strong enough, 
and there was not sufficient supervision by superior officers. 

Mr. Hams , Goods Superintendent , Howrah , stated that Police enquiries were very slow. 

Mr. Harrison , Traffic Inspector, staled that the present system was not satisfactory. 
There should be a special department exclusively devoted to investigating thefts. Claims had 
increased during the last 5 years owing to the general ri«e in prices. The Polite had so many 
other enquiries to make, all of a different nature, that they simply could not do their work 
properly. If they had a special department to take up such enquiries immediately, there would 
be a greater chance of detecting the culprits and also of recovering the property stolen. 

Mr. Hamilton , Goods Inspector, Mokameh Ghat, did not consider that the present alloca- 
tion, strength and working of the Police were satisfactory. The district for one superior officer 
was too long and he could not devote sufficient personal interest to every case m his district, 
with the consequence that enquiry nork was entrusted to petty officers. It was very difficult 
to get a prosecution. If he arrested a man taking away 5 seers of rice, he had to prove from 
where that man had obtained the rice ; he had to search all the goods sheds to fin u out the 
bag from which the rice was stolen, and after a month or so when the ease came up to court 
he had to swear that that was the very same hag he saw. In Howrah the rule was that if a 
man was found to possess certain articles in suspicious circumstances he had to prove from 
where he obtained them. 

Rabu Kalka Prasad , Station Master , stated, that the allocation and strength of the Police 
Department was sufficient but that the working was unsatisfactory inasmuch as the Police 
ignored the Railway. The Police should be brought under the direct supervision and control of 
the Agent. In that case the chow kid a rs and constables would be equally responsible if anything 
went wrong. At present the Police were not responsible for anything. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Manage* , stated that the defects in the organisation of the 
Eailway Police were — (1) want of co-oj emtio n between various divisions of the Railway Police 
and the desire, whenever possible, to shift responsibility on to the Railway Police of another 
province. As an instance, he mentioned a consignment going through from Calcutta to 
Nagpur. At Sambalpore it passed out of the hands of the Bihar and Orissa Police into those 
of the Central Provinces Police. If anything went wrong the Central Provinces Police said 
that it happened before their jurisdiction and the Bihar and Orissa Police said that they had 
nothing to do with it as it was not within their jurisdiction. There was no means of bringing 
the two police forces together. (2) The inferior personnel of the subordinate Police force. H© 
knew of many cases where dismissed railway guards had been taken on as Inspectors of Police 
in the Central Provinces and immediately put to work at a railway station. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Coates, Agent, thought that more Sub-Inspectors were required specially at import- 
ant junctions and ghat stations such as Naihati and Goalundo. 

Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager , was of opinion that the present allocation and strength 
of the Police was satisfactory for the functions they had to perform. The strength 
would have to be increased if the Police undertook the duties of the Watch and Ward. He 
thought that as regards working the Police might place a more liberal interpretation on the 
words “ reasonable ground of suspicion ” before registering a case. As an instance, he cited 
the case of an attempt on the part of a jemadar of a firm to pass off a consignment belong- 
ing to another merchant as his. He pointed out the consignment as his and had it loaded 
in his name. Meanwhile the loading was dehyed, the real owner came and asked for his 
bundle. All loading was stopped. The European Goods Supervisor was sent for and he 
checked the wagons and found out the consignment. A complaint was lodged against the 
jemadar and the reply of the Police was u This is not a case for the Police ; you must give 
me a definite charge 99 thus putting the onus of making a definite charge on the railway staff. 
Mr. Gilmore also stated that he had asked every Superintendent of Police to give him a few 
detectives and he would appoint them as watchmen at places where such were wanted* such as 
S&ntahar and Naihati. ^ Other detectives could be trained as tally clerks. This force would 
be of great assistance in cases where goods were misdespatched at important transhipment 
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yards, m which the difficult question of location arose. Regarding' police enquiries lie stated 
• hat if the Railway dealt With eases as the Police did he did not know what would happen. 
Railway officials sent very important cases to the Police ; they were forwarded on to the 
Sub-Inspector who sent up a report for the information of the Traffic Manager; hut there 
never appeared to beany supervision by officers. In his work he would not be satisfied with 
reports from men of that kind. He would want a District Traffic Superintendent or an 
Assistant District Traffic Superintendent to look into the matter and submit his own remarks, 
hut m the Poli e the authorities seemed to be quite satisfied with the Sub-Inspector’s report. 
Regarding seal -checking the Police relied upon rule 75 of Police Regulations, Bengal, 
Volume VI, and also quoted paragraph 133 < f the Report of the Indian Police Commission as 
their authority for not undertaking the duty of seal-checking', 

Mr. Me a kin District Traffic Super inf end eat, said he was not in a position to answer the 
question but he thought that the department was understaffed. 

3/r. Gun dry, Electrical Engineer, thought that a more intelligent class of man was re- 
quired. Trained and reliable men should be dratted to different stations at frequent intervals 
to prevent connivance. They should t rax el on trains, should be allowed to sleep in them and 
occupy them at all times especially at outstations at night. 

Mr, Min ah a a, Transportation Inspector, was of opinion that the Police at large stations 
should be under the Station Supeiintendent or Station Master. 

Baba P. 31. Dai, Station 3/^ster, Serajgunj , said that more police officers were required 
in order to make prompt enquiries into cases reported. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Kolan, Acting Agent , mentioned that the views of Mr. Rayley, the Agent, were that 
the services i endered by the Railway Police to the Railway Administration were nut commen- 
surate with the expenditure involved. In his opinion the main causes of dissatisfaction 
were : — (1) Lack of interest by the Inspector-General of Pobee. (2) Posting of Superinten- 
dents, Inspectors and other subordinate Railway Police officers to railways u ho were in many 
eases unsuitable and incompetent, and in these cases, the railway had no redress. .8) Failure 
of the Railway Police staff to trace offenders in cases of stone-throwing and obstruction on 
the line. (4) The failure to detect railway theft eas* s and failure generally in controlling 
the public on the station platform. (5) Trouble arising out of friction between the Railway 
staff and the Police staff, the latter at times harassing the Railway staff and behaving in an 
overbearing manner, with the obvious result that the Railway staff retaliated when possible, 
(0) The bad feeling occasionally created by the Railway Police unwisely instituting prosecu- 
tions against the Railway staff. 

Mr. No 7 a 7i did not think that the subordinate officers and the rank and file of the 
Police allotted to this Railway were at all satisfactory, nor was this to be expected with the 
present system under which t^e men were drawn from the Provincial Police. The Railway 
received little help m cases of stone throwing which were common when a new line was open- 
ed. The Police did not detect theft or keep or dm* on platforms. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager , did not think that the work of the Railway Police as at 
present constituted could be described as satisfactory. Railways were made the dumping 
ground for inefficient and incompetent subordinate officers. The so-called investigating 
centres ought to be a) olisbed and the Police staff of the lower grades distributed t > large 
and important stations for the purpose of maintaining order on the platform, and in the 
case of crime, recording first informations, which could be transmitted by wire, if necessary, 
to the Superintendent of Railway Police, who should have at his disposal a strong staff of 
Criminal Investigation Department officers for the purpose of investigation. The Police were 
very slow in getting to work in a recent epidemic of running tram thefts. At last they 
got Military Police and then armed the Police. The District Police were always ^ dilatory in 
helping the Railway Police who in spite of having jurisdiction in neighbouring District 
Police Stations knew little of the public. 

Mr, Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, agreed with Mr. Cooper and remarked fthat 
the Police were inadequate, unqualified and unsatisfactory generally. There was a want of 
knowledge of local residents on the part of the Railway Police. The local Police were not co- 
operative enough and valuable time was lost. 

Mr « Purcell , Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Commercial , also agreed and stated that the 
present method of investigation was decidely unsatisfactory, papers being sent from one 
centre to another for completion and enquiry slips being sent to the local Police. Much 
valuable time was thus lost and few investigations were brought to a successful finish. 

Mr. Janes, Supervising Station Master, Chandpur, considered that the strength was inade- 
quate. 

Babu 31. Ghosh, Station Alaster, Gauhati, mentioned that it was efficiency and not num- 
bers, which was wanting. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Hatches, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port , stated that he was inclined 
to suspect that the Railway Police were under- staffed as regards their inspecting officers, as 
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serveral cases that the Railway wanted to be enquired into jointly by Commercial Inspectors 
and Railway Police Inspectors had been considerably delayed apparently owing* to the fact 
that the Railway Police Inspector was too bu-y to take up the cases at once. There appealed 
to be a lack of gazetted officers and he could not recollect any theft cases, however serious, 
being investigated by a police officer above the rank of Inspector. One of his Assistants had 
informed him that on his joint enquiries with the Police the latter were represented by a 
Sub-Inspector the case not being considered sufficiently important for even an Inspector. If 
the present system continued there ought to be an Assistant Railway Police Officer who should 
devote himself entirely to railway theft cases. 

Mr Schofield , Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims , considered that there was ample 
room for improvement in the working of the Police on the North-Western Railway. 'The force 
required to be strengthened and better supervised. A more efficient system of investigation 
than at present existed was also desirable. 

Mr, Jo* din, Traffic Inspectoi , Quetta, did not think that the Police were sufficient in 
numbers. The force required strengthening and wholesome competition should be bred 
between Sub- inspectors by giving* special promotion to those men in whose sections no thefts 
were reported to have occurred. The length of line m charge of each Sub-Inspector should be 
shortened 

Mr, Foster , Traffic Inspector , Commercial , Karachi 9 stated that the Sind Railway Police 
force was very much under strength. The superior staff consisted of one Superintendent and 
two Inspfc.ors and for the Port Area 1 Sergeant and 1 Sub-Inspector. In his opinion this 
number was no ebevk against crime being committed. For the I ort Area alone the > oil owing 
additional offices appeared to be absolutely necessary : — 1 Assistant Superintendent, 2 
Investigating* Officers, 1 Inspector (Headquarters), 4 Sub-Inspectors,! Sergeant at Karachi 
City. For the line, 1 Sub-Divisional Officer (Assistant Superintendent of Police) at Sukkur ; 
1 Sub-Divisional Officer (Assistant Superintendent of Police j at Kotri; 1 Deputy Superintendent 
at Mirpnr Khas ; 1 Inspector at Kotri ; 1 Inspector at Rohn ; i Impeetor at Sukkui ; 1 Sub** 
Inspector at Jungshahi ; 1 Sub-Inspector at Jaeobabad ; 4 Seigeants at Hyderabad, Rohri, 
Rukh and Jacobabad. There was plenty of scope for detectives iu the Port Area. 

Mr, Kyan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, did not consider the strength of the Police at 
Lahore sufficient. The area to be manned and supervised was much larger than the 
present staff could possibly deal with efficiently The checking of seals of wagons arriv- 
ing was not very efficiently done nor were the Police sergeants on duty at one time actually 
able to watch attempts at crime. Delays had occurred in getting the Police to witness the 
opening of wagons with broken or defective seals and this duty was tco often left to 
ordinary constables. An efficient staff of sub-inspeet ois oi European seigeants to witness the 
opening of any such wagons and vans should be provided. 

Mi, Moot l hand, Station Master , Hyderabad, stated tbat the working of the Police on the 
Not tli- Western Rad way was anything but satisfactory. Some Sub-Inspectors holding charge 
of than as were* not up to the mat k required of their position. Attendance of the Police at stations 
was most unsatisfactory. Station Masters did not leeeive the help required from the Police at 
the time of fairs and on oth^r occasions when there was a rush of passengers. The Railway Police 
did not prevent the public or passe nge is from trespassing into busy yards but declared that it 
was no part of their duty to mhrfere in such matters The help ren-leied by the Police in 
distovt ring and lecoveting railway stolen property and goods m charge of the Railway Traffic 
Department, could bert he judged from the records which would show that a large number of 
thefts remained untraced. He suggested tbat the Police should be amalgamated with the 
Traffic Department and controlled by the Traffic Manager and the Agent in the same way as 
the Railway Telegraph Department was managed or that it should be placed diiectly under 
the control of the Agent in the same way as other Dei artnients such as' Loco, Traffic, Carnage 
and Engineering Departments. Such an arrangement would achieve the desired co-operation 
between the Traffic and Police employees. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr, Westwood, Traffic Manager, referring to the working of the Railway Police stated 
that the fact that im penalization had been suggested was sufficient indication of the need for 
radical change in the present system What a revised system must provide for was the 
establishment of a force to he judged by other standards than the number of convictions secured. 
A railway officer was constantly faced with questions of a general nature in which a Police en- 
quiry was of the utmost necessity aud it would be a great gain if the Railway could count on 
having assistance rendered promptly and intelligently. For this purpose at least it was neces- 
sary that a number of police offi ers should be set aside to specialize on railway problems. 
There was little doubt that railway theft was becoming less a matter of casual endeavour and 
that unscrupulous merchants set ^ themselves to recoup their real or imaginary losses at the 
expense of a railway's c^mpensalion account by the manipulation of their bijuhs Were 
merchants faced with the possibility of a thorough police investigation it was practically certain 
that many of them would cease to regard the compensation account as fair game and that the 
running train thief world have it much le^s his own way. Owing to the heavy running train, 
thefts that had been occurring in the vicinity of Mankapur it had been found necessary to 
stop Hie running of goods trains over that section at night. The matter seemed one fqr extra 
efforts on the part of both the Railway and the District Police, 
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Mr. Brown , District Traffic Super? nt rude n f, Sonepnr , was of opinion that tie force was 
sufficient, but was unequally di\ filed. There was one very bad case which he vuVhed to 
quote. Fiaud had been commiltd — theie was no d ubt about its bring a < immial case — and 
it took about five months to get the Police to move in it False biju/cs were being submitted 
and systematic swindling \va^ going on m conu n ctiOii with pietv-g->uds and oilier coiiMgn meats 
from Muziffarpur to various stations One particular cuUhigament was hooke l to one of the 
Patna stations. The Railway addiessed the Assistant Super. ntendent of Police, Samariepur, 
giving Inn the full-facts and 1m referred to the Sub-Inspector, Muzaffar; ur, who, however, 
returned the ease saying that the fraud had not taken place within hi* yurisuKtiOii. The 
Sonepur Inspector was then ref ei red to but he also refused to tak** up the case, saying that it 
was one for the Patna Police, and so on from one to another until after 4 or 5 months it was 
sent to the Deputy Inspector- General but it was then too late 1 3 accompli Hi anything This 
had not been the only case of the kind bat it was tbe mos f glaring. It was note w oi thy that 
this consignment was earned only 60 miles from. Muzaifarpur to Prtna and vet all the delay 
took place due to disputes as to jurisdiction amongst a number of Poll e Officials. 

Mr. White, T/affic Inspector y Gorakhpui , and Mr. Lucas, Station Mast* /, Sonepur, 
thought that the strength of the Police was insufficient. 

Bahu Janak Lai Jlni , Station Matter, Chapra, thought that the present allocation 
strength and working of the Police was unsatisfactory. Constables veie not intelligent and 
were an object of fear to the travelling public and the railway staff. He thuugot tnat edu- 
cated men with training in the woi k whicii they had to peiform were essential and they 
shot- Id be recruited on higher pay than was at piesent given. 

Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Strachau, Traffic Superintendent , consideied that tbe allocation of Radway Police 
thanas was satisfactory but he understood that difficulty was at times experienced owing to 
shortage of men. The reserve was, he believed, 10 < onstabhs only 'which was said to be in- 
sufficient! to provide reliefs for absentees on account of leave or sickness. This reserve did not 
provide for men detailed for special duties at out-stations. M ore attention might he paid to 
the detection of defective seals and to the location of thefts perpetrated by persons expert in 
the manipulation of seals. 

Mr* Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspector , did not consider that the allocation, strength and 
working of the Police was satisfactory. Transhipment stations should have a constable on 
duty continually throughout working hours. It w T as significant that even where Police were 
quartered they could not be found when wanted for piompt cheeking of wagons because they 
were away on mela or escort duty, 

31 / . Gardener , Station Master, Bareilly City, thought that the allocation, strength and 
working were far fiom satisfactory due to a paucity of constables who. apart from doing 
duty at their respective stations were ordered out on various other duties which should not be 
the case. A fixed number of constables should be deputed for night duty at each station to 
keep watch over loaded wagons and goods vans along with the Traffic "Watch and Ward staff 
and they should be held jointly responsible in tbe event of robberies being committed because 
according to present arrangements when thefts occurred the Railway Police maintained that 
they did perfoun their duty and went unscathed while the Traffic staff had to bear the brunt 
in all respects. 


Question 14. — Is there any want of co-operation between the members of ike 
railway staff and the railway police, and are you aware of any ill-feel- 
ing between the subordinates of the two departments ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, stated that there was always the danger of an outburst. 
The two departments naturally palled different ways and much depended on the tact of 
Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. It was recognized by the superior officers of the Police 
Administration that the Station Master was the senior representative of railway authority 
at a station and that a certain amount of respect had to be paid to him by the Railway Police, 
Much tact was required on both sides Occasionally Sub-Inspectors were not averse from 
letting Station Masters feel their power. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur All Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that 
there were instances of lack of co-operation. 

Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent , Bareilly, stated ‘that lack of co-operation 
was not heard of as a rule except when the parties fell out about their share. If they combined 
nothing was heard at all, hut if one party declined to join in the combine then there was 
trouble, There was no difficulty in getting the Railway Police to undertake general enquiries. 

Mr. Nazdu, Station Master, Bara Banki, stated that there was always a certain amount 
of friction but there was no such trouble with him because he was a first-class* Station Master. 
The Sub-Inspector, Bara Banki, knew that he was superior to him in grade and rank ; but 
there was always a certain amount of friction m stations where there were kwor grade station 
piasters, and he thought that this state of affairs would always continue 
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Great Indian Peninsula Sailway, 

Mr. Rumuoll , Agents stated that the relations between Sail way and Police officers ha^ 
been very satisfactory. He only remembered one ease on the Midland Section where he had 
had some" friction \\ ith the Police authorities. The difficulty was that there were constant 
e langes in the superior staff No sooner a man began to know the line and to get acquainted 
with the officers, than he was taken away. The practice had become so bad that the^ Railway 
Company had had to register a protest to Government. With regard to subordinates, he 
thought that there was a certain amount of friction. 

Mr. Alexander , General Tiaffie Manager , stated that there was no evidence of ill-feeling 
existing, but that there was undoubtedly want of co-operation. 

Mr. Rum , Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial) did not think that there was cordial 
co-operation between tlie members of the railway staff and the railway police, nor that there 
was friendly feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. Cooke , District Traffic Superintendent) Bombay, thought that the railway staff were 
afraid of the police. 

Mr . Gwgnne, Traffic Inspector , Jalgaon , stated that, so far as his experience went, there 
was no want of to-opei ation and no ill-feeling. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus , thought that want of co-operation 
between the railway police and rah way staff was the cause of crime on railways. The Superin- 
tendents, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors seldom, or never, came near the Station Master. If 
the Superintendent on his visit approached or sent for a station master and had a five minutes* 

♦ ouversation, he would gain some information. As it was, he simply heard the tales of his 
staff. 

Rao Sahel G> N. Golhale , Assistant Station Master , Goods, Poona 3 thought that there 
was no want of co-operation and no ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two depart- 
ments. 


Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr , Tech eg. General Traffic Manager , was of opinion that there was no such thing among 
the lower ranks and that the crux of the matter was that the two departments had not the same 
interests. The interests of the Rahway Police were the detection and of the Watch and Ward 
the prevention of crime. The two could not be co-ordinated under the existing circumstances 
of the law of cognizance as it stood. Co-operation between the superior members of the two 
staffs really depended on the personality of the Railway Superintendent of Police. Frequent 
changes oi Snpeiintendents affected co-operation ; superior officers should be posted to the 
railway permanently. 

Mr. Tgcld, Goods Agent) Carnac Bridge) stated that as an Inspector and District Traffic 
Superintendent he had frequently experienced considerable want of co-operation on the part of 
the Police and at times open hostility to bring home a theft to the accused. There had, 
however, been some measure of improvement in recent years. 

Mr. Green , District Traffic Superintendent , Claims , stated that, the Police did not help the 
railway to any appreciable extent. Station Masters w’ere expected to give them all sorts 
of information. There were cases in which the station masters found it difficult to satisfy the 
requirements of the Police, the result being that no enquiry was instituted in cases in which 
the Police should have taken action and cases remained untraced. It would be more advan- 
tageous if the Police took action immediately on receipt of reports. There was decidedly a 
lack of feeling on the part of the Railway Police. He could not give the reason as he had 
never had experience of District work, but he supposed the ’amount of fruitless investigations 
was very much greater m the Railway Police than in the District Police and that the District 
Police did not give sufficient assistance to the Railway Police in tracing their thefts. Most 

of the offences were committed by residents of villages located within the jurisdiction of the 

District Police. If the District Police looked after their men better, there would be a smalW 
number of offences. 

Mr . Jehangirji) Station Master , Baroda, stated that there was practically no co-operation. 
The position was rather an awkward one. The station master was in charge of the 
whole establishment at a station and held a very responsible post. The Police jamadar who 
was perhaps in charge of the outpost considered himself to be superior and would not even 
consult the station master or do what the latter advised him to do. For instance, if a train 
were held up at night at the signals and the station master informed the policeman on the 
platform that the train was held up and was not likely to be received in the yard for about an 
hour, ne should instruct his men to protect the train. Further, in many cases trains arrived 
with their wagon doors op^n, clearly showing the certainty of theft. The "policeman, however, 
said that he had been given orders not to leave the station unless a written complaint was 
given by the station master. _ In cases of this sort the 'Watch and Ward could not take up 
the work as they had to watch the places where they were posted, i.e., sealed wagons lying 
in yards, packages lying in goods sheds and on open platforms, etc. 
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Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. W alien, General Traffic Manager , stated that it was felt in the Claims Branch that 
the Superintendent of Railway Police did not sufficiently co-operate with the Railway. 

Mr. Parsons , District Traffic Superintendent, did not think that there was any want of 
co-operation between members of the Traffic Department and the Railway Police, and was 
not aware of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. Data Roic, Station Master , Tumknr, agreed. 

Mr. Henderson , Traffic Inspector , stated that as a general rule, there was co-operation. 
He Lad come across instances of ill-feeling among the constables and station masters and 
menials, and there were instances where the Police gave very little help in keeping trespasser 
off platforms and 3 ards. A great deal depended upon the personality of the Sun-Inspector. 

Mr. White , Station Master , GuntaJcal, stated that want of co-operation was invariablv 
the case. With a few exceptions the subordinate staff of the Police Department if they 
could not get what they wanted from the railway staff, trumped up charges against them. 
This naturally caused a lot oi unpleasantness. To avoid this, the Traffic staff preferred to 
comply with their requests and of course helped themselves to a certain portion also. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Logan , Agent, stated that speaking generally there was no want of co-operation, but 
there had been one or two cases when the arrest of a railway servant had led to a temporary 
stoppage of work among his confreres. Such an instance took place not long ago at Podauur 
on the broad gauge. There was, however, a feeling that the powers of the Railway Police 
were in many instances so limited as materially to discount their value, e.g*, in the case of 
trespass on railway premises generally, but more especially in stations and goodsyards. 

Mr. Acres , Geeural Traffic Manager , stated that before the present Superintendent of 
the Railway Police gave orders to the contrary, the Railway Police were supposed to help in 
keeping order round booking office windows, but they were accused by the staff of purchasing 
tickets which they sold at a profit, and so were forbidden from going near the booking office. 
Then again at certain stations, Podanur for instance, the Railway Police staff and the 
Traffic staff appeared to be very much at loggerheads, which had resulted in the Traffic menials 
striking work 011 two or three occasions. In one instance one of the transhipping porters was 
arrested by the Police who said that he had been caught stealing red-handed. 

Mr. Bowbotham , Deputy Traffic Manager , Freight Brunch, stated that no statistics were 
maintained, but he did not think that there was any marked want oF eo-operatiOn. The 
matt* r depended upon the personality of the Superintendent of Railway Police. 

Mr. Hi gman, District Traffic Superintendent , thought that the Police were not quite as 
energetic as they might be in helping the railway staff, but there was no real ill-feeling. 

Mr. Parker , Traffic Inspector , was not aware of any co-operation. 

Mr. Meritt , Station Master , Madura , stated that there was want of co-operation and 
iil-feeling. The latter could not be explained, but the fact remained that it did exist. 

Mr. Bamachandra Aiyar , Station Master , Trichinopolg Fort , stated that there was want 
of co-operation, but at the same time he was not aware of any ill-feeling. 

East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager , stated that there was no want of co-opera- 
tion between the railway staff and the police nor was he aware of any general ill-feeling . 
between the staffs of the two departments. There had been a few instances in which the 
constables owing to their being fellow villagers or relatives or friends had joined in the 
quarrels among the menial staff. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Office*, stated that there was decided lack of co-operation between 
the railway and police staff and several cases of ill-feeling had come to his notice. He was 
not prepared to say that it was possible to prevent this iil-leelmg in the ease of the subor- 
dinate staff. There had been instances of delay in giving open delivery. ^ “ It is a matter 
I always insist on being done promptly, not so much for the sake of the Police as they will 
always say that the property is unidentifiable, but in order to prevent the claim growing. 
We have to work on bazar profits and take interest also into account/* The delays were due 
to the fact that Inspectors were very busy men. He had known of a ease of a fortnight's 
delay. The staff of Traffic Inspectors and Assistant Traffic Inspectors had recently been in- 
creased. Senior European Station Masters had been empowered to give open delivery. 

Mr. Bobertson , District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that the question was 
a personal one. He had received assistance from certain Superintendents of Police on the 
one hand and on the other had received practically none at all from others. Where assistance 
was rendered he had found Police Officers ready to co-operate and take a broad view of the 
situation and prepared to admit that it took two to make a quarrel. Op the other hand he 
had generally found that where matters were left to deputies, they had only one idea which 
was that the Police were right and every body else wrong. 
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In regard to the subordinate staff the hulk of the clerical staff on the line particularly 
at roadside stations stood in absolute fear of the Sub-Inspector. The reason was obscure but 
there was no question that this was the case. If the staff were in fear of the Sub-Inspector 
there could be no co-operation, nor could there be any good feeling. The Police seemed 
exceedingly foolish at times and did not appear to be able" to judge relative values correctly. 
For instance, at a certain large station, on account of the prevalanee of potty thefts, the 
Police made searches of the whole shunting staff quarters, both inside and outside the railway 
premises, with the result that the staff went on strike, no information having previously 
been conveyed to the District Officer. He did not wish to interfere with the Police who 
had the right to make searches where necessary but at the same time there was such a thino- 
as relative value To bring about a strike by searches in the houses of the staff working 
in the yard and to bring the work of a big yard to a standstill did infinitely more harm 
than a certain amount of petty thefts There had been more than one case of that bind. 
Ihe attitude of the Railway was not that they did not want to help the Police in stopping 
thefts The instance mentioned above happened during war time and the Railway could not 
afford to bring a whole section of the line to a standstill because the Police wanted to find 
out the culprits - f the thefts. That could have been got over by making a notification to 
the Railway Officer in charge, but to act in that way and to send out the whole staff on 
strike without a word to the Railway Officers on the spot was want, of co-operation. Speak- 
***£, geneially, the Police did not render that assistance to the Railway to which it was 
entitled, bearing in mind that the Railway paid half the cost of the Police The Police 
ordinarily existed not only for the prevention and detection of thefts, hut for the upholding 
of Law and t rder. Under the head of Law* and Order were included such matters as the 
i eguiation of \6liiculai traffic in station compounds, the prevention of passengers and the 
public from using ways to which they were not entitled, trespass in Railway yards, and in 
all these matters comparatively no assistance was received from the Police at all. The 
Railways desired the Police to prevent people from going to places where they ought not 
to go. _A constable could easily prevent men going into railway premises. Railway Offi- 
cials might oidei that a particular thing should be done but there was nobody to enforce 
the oidei. A ticket collector might he deputed to this doty for instance, but bv himself he 
could do practical l v nothing'. He "would have to prosecute and take action against half the 
population of the town. Take for instance Allahabad, where there were two over-bridges, 
one intended for the use of passengers and tne other for the public. The one for passengers 
was used by an endless crowd of people passing from one end of the city to the other Wien 
Police assistance was asked for in putting a stop to this state of affairs, the Police asked for a 
charge-sheet to prosecute half the population. In this instance not only could the ticket 
collector do nothing hut the Railway would have to prosecute people without end and the 
r S have to attend court for days. The Magistrate would very soon object 
to the greater part of his time being taken up by hundreds of railway prosecutions in a day. 
it was just the same in the case of trespass m the yards. Another point of view of the 
railway administration was, "if you prevent trespass you prevent thefts.” One thino- 
ic-aetedon the other. If the police would not assist in preventing trespass and asked for 
charge-sheets, thefts could not be'reduced. 

"F r j H an ' lS0il > Traffic Inspector, stated that there was some lack of co-operation and 
there bad been cases of ill-feeling. Lack of co-operation manifested itself in the harassment 
that _ was given to the staff, especially if a ease had to go to Court. A man might be 
required to travel for days and nights and perhaps have to walk long distances and 5 to go 
without food. After all this trouble the Court would adjourn the case for another year or 
so, and ultimately information wouid be.received that the Court had decided the case against 
the Railway. He was referring to civil claims for which the Police were not actuallv res- 
ponsible except that they took a statement at ihe time of a theft and at the same t.me a 
claim was preferred against the Railway Company. 

Mr Hamilton , Goods Inspector, stat 'd that ill-feeling and want of co-operation depended 
a great deal on how matters were adjusted between the Police and the Traffic Department. 

Bahu, Kalla Prasad, Station Master, stated that there was no want of co-onera+inn 
& of the railway staff hut the Police were not willing to eo-operate as they had 
th executive power through which they kept the railway staff in subjection andfthev 
wanted the railway staff to give evidence according to their dictates against’ the truth If 
f ot p done i staff were put into trouble which was the chief cause of ill- 

eelw.,. As fat as be knew, the railway staff always tried to help the Police and as a matter 
of fact unless the railway staff did render them every assistance the Police could do nothin^ 
thefts IvpTi! the Police actually coerced the railway staff into committing 

OT J'be p«Uoa“o”(t“bla P»r lc « «o»rly ««* demand, 


Bengal Nagpur Kailway* 


Mr lma f , General Traffic Manager, thought that a great deal depended on personality 
The relationship between the Railway and the Police was, as far as the Bengal Na^rur Rail- 
wav was concerned of the very best. The man who insisted on this was Sir T R Wvm e Thffi 

I3/Sw'r Offl P arfcid P at “* with the Police in their games and E lift 

Senior Railway Officers paved the way, and the subordinates took the cue fnm them. The 
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Railway "had always been able to obtain the assistance of the Police in everything* and that 
being so* the claims paid were very low. 

Eastern Bengal Railway, 

Mr. Coates, Agent * stated tbat there was not much co-operation between the railway 
staff and the railway police. If action were taken bv the police against an employee of a 
railway department the latter was usually backed up by his fellow workers. 

Mr. Gilmore * Traffic Manager * agreed with Mr. Coates. 

^ 3D\ MeaHns , District Traffic Superintendent , was not aware of any of the mil way staff 
having good feelings towards the police. This lack of feeling however was a boon as far as 
the pubic was concerned because it led each party to watch the other and thus corrupt 
practices were prevented to a certain extent. 

Mr. M mah an, Transportation Inspector , and Balm P. 31. Das, Station Master, Serajgan /, 
said that there was no co-operation. 

Mr. Dench, Station Masttr, Santahar , was not aware of any want of co-operation or ill- 
feeling. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Nolan, Agent, agreed that it was inevitable that there should be friction between 
the Railway and police officers, when it was remembered that the majority of pilferages on 
the railway was due to the act or connivance of the milway staff and that it was the duty 
of the police to cheek such pilfeiages and thefts He, however, cited a recent case in which a 
station master on the line received Rs 800 from a merchant* which he did not put into the 
cash chest at once but went away to take his meal, imagining that he had done so. On his 
return* he opened the chest* but could not find the money so at once wired to the police and 
lodged information of theft. Before the arrival of the police* he found that he had placed 
tae money in another drawer. A dismissed pointsman had a grievance against the station 
master, who suspected the man* and forbade him to leave the station* until the police came. 
On their arrival the police found that there was no case. The pointsman then won over 
the police to his side* with the result that a case was instituted against the station master 
and some others* and the station master was taken away by the police by the next train. 

VThe whole case was dismissed in court, but the station master was put to some expense in 
defending the case. The whole trouble arose from the fact that in a moment of fright t^e 
station master called in the police* who finding that there was nothing for them, made up 
this case. In this instance there was also some family connection between the pointsman 
and the Police. 

Mr. Cooper, Ttaffic 3Ianager, stated that there was great want of co-operation between 
the railway staff and the railway police which was due to the ill-feeling between the sub- 
ordinates of the two departments. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent) Mr. Purcell , Assistant Traffic Superintend 
dent, Claims, and Mr. Janes^ Supervising Station 3Iaster, Chandpur , agreed with Mr. Cooper. 

Babn M. Ghosh * Station Master , thought that the want of co-operation was due to the over- 
hearing attitude and want of tact on the part of the police. He mentioned an incident of a 
serious disturbance at a station when a Gurkha soldier got drunk, took his kukri and was 
about to assault passengers on the station. One of the railway staff went to the constables 
and asked them to prevent the Gurkha from doing any mischief* but they did not come. 
They were moreover useless as they had no arms. Meanwhile, two armed policemen got down 
from the train and arrested the Gurkha. He was of opinion that the Police should be 
armed. Even when there was overcrowding the police did not like to come and help passen- 
gers unless they were specially called for. 

North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Eadow , Agent, thought that co-operation was at a discount m most eases. Police- 
men were over-worked. They would not take on anything that gave them more work He 
doubted whether the Claims investigating staff worked closely with the Police staff. Th*y 
were rather on a different organization, 

Mr. Boalth , Traffic Manager * stated that there was no want of co-operation between 
the railway staff and the police as a rule. The railway staff had from time to time com- 
plained of the police r ot taking up cases Whenever there was sufficient evidence to show 
want of co-operation or inattention this was reported to the superior officer and the matter 
was put right. As a rule* there was not much ill-feeling between the railway staff and the 
police though the staff avoided quarrelling or having disputes with the police as a matter 
of principle. 

Mr. Hatokes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port * did not fhinfe that there 
was enough co-operation between the railway staff and .the railway police. He never saw 
a gazetted railway police officer. Inspectors or Sub-Inspectors occasionally came to him on 
behalf of Superintendents. The railway staff mistrusted the police and some of the senior 
subordinates considered the police were generally implicated in railway thefts and 
intimidated the railway staff. Personally* he was not aware of any ill-feeling between the 
railw *y police and the railway staff in his district. 

60 H. D. „ . ^ 
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Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims stated that there was want of co- 
operation but he was not aware of any actual ill-feeling. 

Mr . Jordan, Traffic Inspector , stated that he had found no cases of ill-feeling between 
the Police and railway subordinates, but if Police Inspectors and Traffic Inspectors worked 
together for the good of the railway any want of co-operation which might exist between 
station masters, sub-inspectors and head constables, etc., immediately ceased* The matter 
was a question of individuality. 

Mr. Foster , Traffic Inspector , Commercial , Karachi , stated that instances of want of 
co-operation and ill-feeling between the railway staff and police had come to his notice. 

Mr. Span, Station Superintendent , Lahore, stated that he was not aware of any active 
ill-feeling existing between the railway staff and the police staff, and as far as he knew, the 
two departments had been able to co-operate efficiently. He knew that his Watch and Ward 
staff were in very close touch with the police. 

Mr. Mool Chand , Station Master , Hyderabad , stated that there was much want of co- 
operation between the members of the railway staff and the railway police. Ill-feeling 
existed, but was generally suppressed by the railway staff for fear of being further troubled 
by the railway police. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Westwood , Traffic Superintendent , stated that want of co-operation had generally 
been noticeable in Bihar and Orissa. The matter was entirely a question of personality. 
The Railway Police in the “United Provinces were ready to help in every way they possibly 
could. He was of opinion that the Railway Police office and the Traffic Superintendent's 
office should be under the same roof or as close to each other as possible. Such an arrange- 
ment would save a good deal of unnecessary work, as a policeman wanting certain informa- 
tion would only have to go to the District Traffic Superintendents office and ask for it. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur , stated that there was a distinct 
want of co-operation between the Railway Police and the Railway Administration in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa. It was less noticeable in the United Provinces. 

Mr. White , Traffic Inspector , Gorahhpur, thought that the co-operation of the Bihar and 
Orissa Police was not so effective as that of the United Provinces Police. He was not aware 
of any ill-feeling between the subordinates of the two departments. 

Mr * Lucas, Station Master , Sonepur, stated that he had heard of several cases where 
there had been want of co-op eration between the police and the railway staff and con- 
sequently there had been a great deal of friction between the two departments. 

Bobu Janah Lai Jha, Station Master , Chapra, stated that there was no co-operation 
when matters of public interest were concerned, each department being jealous and afraid of 
the other. The police also tried to Impress the railway staff with the fact that they were 
superior and would not be dictated to even if the advice was of benefit to them, thinking It 
derogatory to receive instructions from men whom they always regarded more aa their 
subordinates than as their colleagues. 

Bohllkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Sfrachan, Traffic Superintendent, stated that there was occasional want of co-opera- 
tion between members of the railway staff and the railway police, but his experience had 
been that such situations could be quickly terminated by frank discussions between the police 
officers and railway traffic officers concerned. 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspector , stated that there was considerable want of co- 
operation. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that strained relations existed, bur 
the why or wherefore was difficult to explain. 

Pundit Amrit Lai Tewari, Station Master , Budaun, stated that there was want of co- 
operation, but there was no ill-feeling at his station. 


Question 15* — D any more effective system of liaison possible, e. g., by 
deputing railway officers to the railway police and police officers to the 
railway temporarily , or by the employment of police officers in the Claims 
Branch of the Traffic Department ? 

Oudh and Rolillkhand Railway, 

Mr, Barmy , Agent, thought that better eo-operation between the police and the railway 
Would be obtained if the police were organized as a department of the railway itself, as 
mmltArn his reply to question 13. He believed he was right in saying that when a 
ponce officer at present^ was put on to railway work he came to the railway without 
knowing anything about it. Before he took up his duties it would be useful for him to work 
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in the Traffic Department. In fact he would suggest that he should be put in charge of a 
small section so that he could come into touch with the ordinary routine work which took 
place. He should understand the organization of the different departments, difficulties in 
regard to trains when they were held up at various places and should learn the way in which 
trains and goods were dealt with. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, did pot see the necessity for training the railway 
traffic staff in police duties though the railway might be glad to have an occasional man 
trained in Court Inspector* s duties. He saw no advantage in training police officers in 
the Railway Claims Branch, or in their permanant deputation there, as his railway had Indian 
Claims Inspectors on its. 160 to Rs. 180 a month who had long experience in running through 
merchants* books and generally investigating claims, and the railway had a very competent 
District Traffic Superintendent on claims work who had trained himself to do a great deal of 
court work. It would be most unwise to attach an arm of the law to the Railway Claims 
Office for use in the preliminary stage of an enquiry. The railway should stand alone in this 
matter till it had strong enough suspicion that some illegality had been committed and till 
then the power of the police should not be invoked. Claims Inspectors became With ex- 
perience detectives themselves. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent , Claims , thought that 
it would help police officers to learn claims, line clear and other railway work, which would 
assist them in cases of enquiry into claims eases, accidents, etc., but there would be no 
advantage for Traffic officers to learn police duties. He did not think it would he advisable 
to depute police officers permanently to the Claims Bianeb. People were afraid of giving 
information to police officers. He had trained his inspectors to make investigations into 
claims cases and they were quite competent in this direction. In fact they furnished Mm 
with more useful information for this purpose than the police. 

Mr. Young , District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly , did not approve of the suggestion 
to employ police officers in the Claims Branch beeau.se they would take so long to gain a 
knowledge of railway work. He would, however, give Claims Inspectors training in police 
work. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Rumboll , Agent , did not think that with a view to improving the feeling between 
the subordinate ranks that a system of mutual deputation would be possible as the woik of the 
two forces was absolutely different. It might be advantageous to depute an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police to the Traffic Department to enable him to get a knowledge of 
railway work. He should be placed under a Traffic Superintendent. It was essential for 
police officers to have a knowledge of the rules of working of the railway. If he did not 
possess such a knowledge, he was likely to be found deficient in Court, 

Mr* Alexander , General Traffic Manager , did not consider that the proposal would have 
any effective results. The police could acquire a complete knowledge of the methods in force 
for handling goods traffic in a few days, and all the information at the disposal of the 
railway was available for the police. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial , did not think that it would be advisable 
to transfer railway officers to the railway police and vice versa. 

Mr. Cooke , District Traffic Superintendent , Bombay , thought that much good could be 
achieved if railway police and traffic officers had their offices in the same building which 
would ensure that reports and investigations were made with the minimum delay. 

Mr. G wynne, Traffic Inspector > Jalgaon, was of opinion that there would be no advan" 
tage in appointing a railway officer to the railway police but there appeared to be one 
advantage in appointing a police officer in the Claims Branch, inasmuch as investigations 
into theft eases would be expedited. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus , did not think that an effective 
system could be established as suggested. What was wanted was a co-operative Police 
Department which would work: with the railway staff, especially with the station master in 
charge. Co-operation did not exist at present. 

Bao Saheb G. N . Gokkale, Assistant Station Master , Goods, Poona, did not think that 
any more effective system of liaison was possible. 

Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. Pechey, General Traffic Manager, thought that the railway police should have a 
certain amount of railway training. They should know the railway^ system such as the 
working of trains and the general managementof goods, etc. This training would probably be 
better obtained; by actual deputation to the railway than through a course at a Railway Police 
graining School He did not, however, believe that any makeshift arrangement of the sort 
proposed in the question could be effective. The railway should be empowered to have their 
own Police Department, both for the prevention of crime and the maintenance of order on 
their premises. The officers of this force should be invested with magisterial powers. The 
railways would then be in a position to make such arrangements as they found best for 
co-ordination between their Traffic, Claims and Police Departments, 
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Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnae Bridge, did not think that any advantage would accrue 
from any such arrangement. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. JVatken , General Traffic Manager, thought that it would be advantageous to send 
Prosecuting Inspectors of the Police Department to the Traffic Claims Department, where 
they would learn the railway point of view and the railway would learn the police point of 
view. The deputation should be a peimanent arrangement. The railway wanted the police 
to assist them as they had no detective agency. 

Mr. Parsons , District Traffic Superintendent, stated that an efficient liaison should be 
possible by deputing an Assistant Superintendent of Police to the Traffic Department who 
would have control of the Traffic Department's Watch and Ward as well as of the Govern- 
ment Railway Police. He would be responsible for the safeguarding of propeity and for the 
investigation from a police point of view of such losses as occurred. He would retain his 
position as a police officer. 

Mr. Henderson , Traffic Inspector, thought that the police should receive training in 
the Train Runniug Section and the Claims Section. 

Mr. Vatu Bow, Station Master, Timkur, stated that the proposed deputation would not 
work well unless the officers were well trained. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Logan , Agent , did not think that an exchange of officers between the railway and 
the police was desirable. He referred to his answer to question 19, in which he advocated 
the establishment of special railway branches to existing Police Schools. 

Mr. Acres , General Traffic Manager, stated that at present he did not think that the 
railway police took much notice of what was said to them by railway officers. He thought 
perhaps it they were given to understand that in eases where their conduct had been adversely 
reported on by railway officers, which on investigation was found to be correct, severe 
notice would be taken, some improvement would take place. He did not think that the 
transference of railway officers to police dulies and vice versa would do any good. In 
regard to the investigation of claims cases, .the Traffic Department were quite capable of 
making such investigations a id with reference to the employment of police officers in the 
Claims Branch the Company had already their legal adviser, who was an ex -Police Prosecuting 
Inspector. Presumably if a police officer was deputed to the Claims Branch, it was not 
intended that he should make the police investigation concurrently with the Traffic investi- 
gation of the case. The former would still be conducted as at present. He did not think 
that much advantage would accrue from giving sub-inspectors training in the Claims 
Branch but he did not think the railway would have any objection, if the police authority 8 
thought it desirable to give their officers some preliminary training, to taking officers, such 

Assistant Superintendents of Police, on deputation to the Traifie Branch for a period of 
six months or so in order that they might learn something about the running of trains. The 
relations between the officers of the South Indian Railway dealing with claims and the police 
were most cordial. The officer in chaige of the Claims Branch did a great deal by demi- 
official correspondence and discussion. 

Mr. Rowbotham, Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, referred to his reply to 
question 19. 

Mr. Higman, District Traffic Superintendent, thought that the railway could be 
helped by the police in legal matters, but be did not know whether it would be any help to 
policemen to receive a training in railway work. At any rate he did not think that much 
good would result from the suggested deputation. 

Mr. Parker , Traffic Inspector, referred to his reply to question No. 13. 

Mr. Meritt , Station Master , Madura, and Mr. Bamchandra Aiyar, Station Master , 
Trickinopoly Fort, were not in favour of the suggested mutual deputation. 

East Indian Railway. 

Mr. Presswell, GUims Officer, was of opinion that the deputation of railway officers to 
the police or vice versa would not, beyond admitting of a knowledge of the system of work- 
ing, effect any general improvement in the existing conditions. 

Mr. Robertson, District Traffic Superintendent , Allahabad , did not think that any useful 
purpose would be served by any such system. Some arrangement whereby a police officer 
would be deputed to the railway for six months Before being sent to take charge as a Superm* 
tendent would probably help him to understand the railway point of view and would also 
assist him in connection with his enquiries. He would understand the various checks exer- 
cised and the different points which ought to receive attention in order to localize a case of 
-theft and he would have special knowledge in connection with accidents. This arrangement 
would he of advantage provided the Superintendent remained on the railway for at least a 
definite term of years. At the present moment the Superintendent remained for six months 
only yeonsequeutly there could be no effective co-operation at all. 
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Jiff. Hai rison, Traffic Inspector, was not in favour of the suggestions and as regards the 
employment of police officers in the Claims Branch thought it would be much more satis- 
factory if there was a separate .Detective Department m the police to deal with this class of 
work. 

Mr. Hamilton , Goods Inspector , stated that the suggestions would cause hopeless chaos, 
both in railway and police offices. 

Bobu Kalka Prasad , Station Master , stated that he was not in favour of the suggestions. 
There would be contusion without any good resulting. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Ism ay, General Traffic Manager , did not consider the proposal of deputing a railway 
officer to the police force or vice versa would have any beneficial effect. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr, Coates, Agent , and Mr. Gilmore , Traffic Manager , were of opinion that it 
might be of assistance if police officers received training in the Traffic Department -“-es- 
pecially in the Claims Section for % or 3 months partly tor "their own benefit and partly for 
better understanding of the railway point of view in these matters. 

Mr Meahins, District Traffic Superintendent , and Baba P, M. Das, Station Master, 
Serajgan] , did not think that any good would result from the proposed deputation. 

Mr . Mina h an, Transportation Inspector , thought that railway police officers should be 
trained in goods transhipment and the working of trains. 

Mr. Dench, Station Master, suggested that it would be an improvement if police officers 
were empbyed in the Claims Section ; some of the Claims Tracers were not sufficiently well 
trained in tracking missing goods, etc. Policemen of wide experience should be selected. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr . Nolan , Agent , thought it would be possible to improve the efficiency of subordinate 
police officers by deputing them for a period to the Claims Branch of the Traffic Department, 
where they could acquire a knowledge of the routine wording of the department and of rail- 
way rules and bye-laws. It might also be useful to depute subordinates of the Railway Claims 
Branch to the police. 

Mr, Cooper, Traffic Manager , stated that the knowledge of the railway police in matter s 
a fleeting railway transportation and commercial working was nil and he welcomed any scheme 
for the deputation of police officers to the Traffic Department to secure knowledge of the 
routine ’ working of the department and it would undoubtedly pay the railway in the long 
run to spend some care and attention on such training. 

Balm M \ Ghosh, Station Master, was of opinion that the training suggested in the 
question was desirable. The railway police should not be independent of the railway 
administration. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Boalth , Traffic Manager, did not think that any system of liaison , e,g., traffic officers 
working with v tbe police or police officers working with the Traffic Department would be of 
much practical use. Each department should do its own work but be in touch in with the 
other. 

Mr, Hawhes, District Traffic Superintendent , Karachi Pori , thought that more cases 
might be enquired into jointly by the railway and the police and that such enquiries should 
be made much more promptly after the occurrence. To make this workable it would ^ be 
necessary to have a few railway police inspectors or sub-inspectors attached to the Claims 
Office so that there would be no difficulty in fixing up appointments. 

Mr, Schofield , Assistant Traffic Superintendent , Claims , considered that the railway 
traffic and railway police officers should be more in touch with one another than they were 
at' present and suggested that this might be brought about by joint meetings for discussing 
important matters. A temporary or permanent transfer of officers from one branch to the 
other would not in his opinion bear good results. 

Mr. Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, did not think that any more effective system of 
liaison was possible and was doubtful whether much benefit would accrue by placing railway 
and police officers on deputation in the manner suggested. 

Mr* Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, Karachi, stated that he held to the principle 
that each one should mind his own job and specialize in it, but that there was no objection 
to unofficial of the Criminal Investigation Department working in conjunction^ with the 
Commercial Inspector in particular cases necessitating prompt and careful investigation. 

Mr* Mod Gkmd , Station Master , Hyderabad, mentioned that he had already touched 
upon the subject in his answer to question 3 3, and further desired to state that it was desirable- 
to transfer a certain number of railway police inspectors to the railway traffic department 
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as heads of the Detective Department generally to watch the work of the railway 
police and traffic subordinates with a view to safeguarding the interests of the railway. A 
similar transfer of a few traffic inspecr.crs to the railway police was equally desirable and 
was likely to conduce to better administration and better investigation of cases at the hands 
of the railway police. He regarded the employment of police officers in the Claims Branch 
of the Traffic Department as impracticable and undesirable. In the first instance, the 
in'erference of police officers beyond the above suggested manner would affect the -judicious 
disposal of claims cases and on the other hand the Traffic Department would lose the con- 
fidence of the public and the mercantile community. The Traffic Claims Branch would 
work much better without the employment of police officers. 

Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Westi&ood, Traffic Manager s thought that there was nothing wrong with the present 
system, if officers made a serious effort to co-operate. A railway policeman after he had 
been on the railway for about sis months obtained a very good idea of railway work and he 
did not consider that he would learn very much more than he had already learnt by a formal 
deputation to the railway. He had not found any railway policeman backward in the 
understanding of the different registers maintained by railways or in his knowledge of 
the system of Line Clear. But he would naturally learn more quickly if deputed for the 
special purpose of familiarizing himself with everything connected with his duties than if 
allowed to pick up the information in the course of his work. He did not think that the 
detective experience of police officers would be of much use to the railway in the Claims 
Branch itself, but the railway had already appointed two £#-police officers as Traffic 
Inspectors. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, did not think that any advantage 
would be obtained by the proposed deputation, * ° 

Mr. White , Traffic Inspector, Gorakhpur, did not think that any such system would be 
possible or if instituted would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master , Sonepur , could not think of any effective system of liaison . 

Rohilkund and Kumaun Railway. 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent, did not consider that the deputation of a railway 
officer to the railway police or vice versa would give any practical results, nor did he con- 
sider that the employment of a police officer in the Claims Branch of the Traffic Department 
would be beneficial. Cases requiring investigation were promptly reported to the police and 
he had found that the railway police officials quickly assimilated sufficient knowledge of 
railway routine to enable them to carry oub such investigations. Work in the Claims 
Branch was purely clerical and not detective. It might be advantageous in certain cases,, 
but not in the majority, for the railway to have the detective experience of a police officer 
for purposes of making investigations which Traffic Inspectors sometimes had to make. If 
it was intended by means of this training to give the police officer an opportunity to under- 
stand something more about the working of the railway, the Line Clear system, etc., for the 
purpose of enquiring into accidents and also that he should understand something about the 
booking of goods and the check that was supposed to be exercised, he thought that he would 
hardly leam that in an office ; he would have to be posted to a station* and to work there, 
but he had always found them quite efficient and with quite sufficient knowledge to do all 
that was required of them. ° 

Mr. Jahans, Traffic Claims Inspector, stated that joint enquiries by railway and police 
inspectors in large claims cases were essential, J * 

Pundit Amrit Tail Tewari , Station Master, Bud, aim, was of opiniou that the suggestions 
would be useful as men of both departments would have thorough experience of each other. 


Question 16. —Is any system of rewards in force in the Claims Department 
e. g., are rewards given for recovery of goods — 

(a) in proportion to the value of goods recovered ; 

(b) out of the sums set apart by the railway administration to 

cover claims, 

(c) out of fnes ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

No. 

T Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

No. 

Mao Saheb G. N. Q Male, Assistant Station Master, Goods , Poona , thought it 
advisable to give rewards in. proportion to the value of the property recovered and from, the 
fioes fund to encourage the staff. 
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Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway 

No. 

Mr. Fechey, General Traffic Manager, stated that it was possible that a system of 
rewards for information that would lead to the detection of thefts might hare <reod results 
but: for reasons which were apparent the system of offering rewards for information or for 
the recovery of property was not much practised. 

Mr. Tydcl, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge, stated that there was no system of rewards 
Particularly good detection of a theft or a smart piece of work in preventing“theft was specially 
reported to the Traffic Superintendent and the man was recommended for reward or promotion, 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

No system ; but very occasionally rewards are granted. 

South Indian Railway. 

No. 


East Indian Railway, 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager, stated that rewards were paid out of a sum 
set apart for the purpose. They were given for the recovery of goods to the staff not 
concerned in the charge of the goods if they had shown energy in recovering them. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

No. 

Mr. Ismay, General Traffic Manager, was in favour of the establishment of a regular 
system. Rewards were frequently given by the Agent to the police or railway staff. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

No, but rewards are occasionally given. 

Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager, stated that there was no system of rewards in force in the 
Claims Department, although in a few special cases rewards had been given to the staff. He 
thought it was quite possible that the institution of such a system would lead to bogus cases, 
and was not in favour of the suggestion. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Health, Traffic Manager, stated that rewards were not granted in claims eases for 
goods recovered, etc. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, stated that the matter had been 
discussed but no decision had been reached. 

Mr. Ryan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, described a system for which he got sanction 
about 8 or 10 years ago. It was still in force, but the rewards given were too small. It was 
necessary to secure a conviction before a reward was granted. 

Mr. Mool Chand, Station Master, Hyderabad, was in favour of a system of rewards. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

No. 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that any such system would lead to an 
increase in theft. Good work was recognised by promotion and occasionally by reward, each 
case being judged on its merits. 

Rohilkhand and Kumatrn Railway. 

No. 

Question 17. — Are fines imposed as punishments by the railway authorities in 
cases where negligence or connivance in regard to losses is proved or 
suspected ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager , stated that fines were imposed where absolutely 
necessary, brtt the TaflWay adtofinistration did not believe in fines and kept them as low as 

f ossible. There were other ways of punishing the staff for carelessness or misconduct. 
)ebits might he raised and in bad cases dismissal might, be ordered, thus confiscating the 
Provident Fund bonus and the gratuity at the- end of service. 
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Khan Bahadur Mansur AH Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims , stated that 
recourse to fining was not had to any considerable extent and was only imposed on highly- 
paid men. The" system of fining or debiting was a satisfactory form of punishment. It was 
not piaetised to such an extent as to cut down a man’s earning to less than a living- wage. 
If a man was found guilty frequently be was removed from bis place altogether. The low- 
paid clerk was not debited. A register was maintained in which a record of each offence 
against a clerk was made. Fines and debits averaged fiom lie. 1 to Bs. 50 depending on 
the nature of the case. A debit could be defined as the liability to recoup losses by men 
responsible for the shortage. 

Mr Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly , stated, with reference to the 
complaint that in some railways fines and other punishments were awarded to the employees 
so frequently that their earnings were affected to a large extent, that he did not think that 
these complaints held good in the case of State Railways. He had heard of very large 
debits on Company lines. His railway had a system of making marks : black caution marks, 
red cun ion marks, etc. Men were warned when these were made and if found persistent 
in offending were either dismissed or prosecuted. 

Mr . Walsh, Traffic Inspector, did not think that the system of fine or debit was abused. 
If there was no such system, it would be impossible to keep men under discipline. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Yes. 

Mr. A. C, Bumholl, Agent, did not think that the system of debits and fines was 
abused. 


Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Yes. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master, Baroda, stated that as a matter of fact the officers of 
the railway oid not care to fine their employees. They gave the offender the necessary 
warnings, fined him twice or thrice and if he still persisted dispensed with his services. It 
was easier to get rid of a man than to fine him. Officers avoided fining menials. 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr. Wathen, General Traffic Manager, stated that fines were imposed and other dis- 
ciplinary action taken in eases where the staff were considered guilty of neglect of duty. 
Fines w T ere not imposed when connivance was proved or suspected. In such cases men were 
dismissed from the service. 

Mr. White, Station Master, Guntahal, did not think that the fines imposed were sufficient 
to put a stop to malpractices. He suggested that when six cases were proved against a 
member of tbe staff be should be dismissed. Debiting the men towards the cost of claims 
led them to dishonesty in order to make good the amount recovered from their salaries. 

South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that where negligence was proved, the staff 
was punished by fine or debits and where connivance was proved, the staff was summarily 
dismissed. 


East Indian Railway. 

r olonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that in cases where negligence or 
connivance in regard to losses were proved or suspected, not only were fines imposed, but 
the staff was reduced and transferred and made to contribute towards the claims paid from 
their salaries or profits from handling contracts, and in extreme cases, were discharged or 
dismissed from the service. 

The other witnesses agreed that fines were imposed as punishments. No witness 
however, stated that the system was abused or complained of the system. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr, Ismay, G eneral Traffic Manager, said that there was a system of fining. There 
was a rule that any fine over 10 per cent, of the officer's pay had to be reported to tbe General 
Traffic Manager by every District Traffic Superintendent and the matter was enquired into. 

Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Giluioi e, Traffic Manager, stated that negligence was met by debiting the person 
or persons concerned with a portion or whole of the amount of the claim* Connivance proved 
or suspected would result in discharge from tbe service. r 

* „ The system of fines was not in the opinion of witnesses abused. 
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Assam Bengal Railway, 

Jfr, . Cooper, Traffic manager , stated that fines were imposed and punishments awarded 
by the railway authorities in ease of negligence in regard to losses, but so far as the low-paid 
staff: was concerned, it had been the accepted policy on this railway to avoid punishing them 
by fine. v ® 


North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Boalth , Traffic Manager, stated that both fines and debits were imposed by the 
railway on the staff in cases of loss or damage in which the staff were hold to be responsible 
oy in which they showed exceptional neglect. In extreme cases of neglect or collusion with 
criminals the staff were dismissed or discharged. The fine could not amount to more than 
|th of a man's salary and any debit of more than Rs. 5 had to go to the Deputy in charge of 
Claims. Debits were spread over a period. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway, 

Mr. W estwood, Traffic Manager, stated that fining was discouraged. Cases were disposed 
of individually by transfer, reduction or dismissal. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur , agreed. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector, Gorakhpur, stated that fines were imposed as punishment. 


Yes. 


Rohilkhund and Kumaun Railway, 


Question 18.*— Is there much unreported loss or crime ? If so why are reports 

not made ? 

Oudh and Rohllkhand Railway. 

Colonel Anderson , Traffic Manager , thought that many cases were not reported. He 
referred to his reply to Question 11 in which he stated that the police and traffic staff were 
implicated and the railway would not have the time to investigate all cases that occurred at 
present. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali Khan, District Traffic Superintendent , Claims , stated that there 
was much unreported loss and crime due to thefts being committed by the railway staff and 
the police and also due to the fact that people did not like to report small shortages. If a 
clerk knew that there was shortage in a consignment for which he had been given a clear receipt 
be would try to conceal it. The police practically did nothing in such cases. 

Mr. Young, District Traffic Superintendent, Bareilly, stated that the staff were apt 
to suppress until they tell out over shares. 

Mr. Naidu , Station Master, Bara Banhi, stated that if the loss was trifling the public 
did not report, because they did not wish to be bothered about going to court. If, however, 
the loss was a big item then they proceeded with the case and reported the matter* 

Hr 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Rumbolt, Agent , was unable to say whether there was much unreport ?d loss or crime. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager, Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, 
Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, and Mr. Gvynne, Traffic Inspector, 
Jalgaon, stated that there was no unreported loss or crime. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that not all losses but 
only important cases were reported, the reason being that such reports did not appear to be 
liked by the police who in almost every case required a considerable amount of proof with a 
final inevitable refusal to trace further. In every case reported to. the police, the entire staff 
in or about the locality were taken away to the police choioki for evidence to be taken at the 
convenience of the police staff during which time the station was worked short-handed. . 

Mao Saleh G. N. Gokhale, Assistant Station Master, - Goods, Poona, slated that there was 
a certain amount of unreported loss or crime, due to the desire of the public to avoid attendance 
at Police Courts, worry, etc. 

60 H. D. 
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Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 


Mr. Tydd, Goods Agent, Carnac Bridge , stated that there was not much unreported loss 
or crime. Ail cases of theft were reported except when they were very petty. 

Mr. Green , District Traffic Superintendent, Claims , stated that the public reported much 
more frequently than they used to do. Their attitude at Ahmedabad, Broach, and Nadiad 
had entirely changed. They put cases into Court almost at once. 

Mr. Jehangirji, Station Master , Baroda , stated that the public reported freely. He did 
not think there was much truth in the allegation that the public were unwilling to report 
small shortages for fear that they would be troubled later by the station people In such cases 
the Traffic Superintendent enquired whether the consignment was booked at owners risk or 
railway risk. If it * as booked at owner’s risk they were not likely to get their claims and 
therefore they did not report. He did not think they were afraid of station masters. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

Mr.'Wathen, General Traffic Manager, did not think that there was much loss which was 
not claimed for by the public. There was a certain amount of loss which was not reported to 
the police. This, as a rule, was owing to the delay in fixing the locality of the loss. With 
regard to the suggestion that the public were shy of coining forward to put their claims for 
various reasons, he could only recall one ease within his personal knowledge. The man said 
that he was tired of making claims for petty thefts and he remarked to him u You cannot 
expect your railway to put these things right unless you tell them what is going on. You do 
not report and consequently we cannot remedy any wrongs/* 

Mr* Parsons, District Traffic Superintendent 3 did not consider that there was much un- 
reported loss or crime. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, agreed but added that owners sometimes, rather than 
he troubled with attending Courts, refused to make complaints for pilferages detected when 
taking delivery. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Acres, General Traffic Manager, stated that he was not aware of any unreported loss 
or crime. 

Messrs. Bowlotham, Deputy Traffic Manager , Freight Branch , Rigman, District Traffic 
Superintendent, and Bamachandra Aiyar , Station Master, Trichinopoty Fort, agreed. 

Mr. Bather, Traffic Inspector, stated that he had heard of a few eases. 

Mr. Meritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that minor claims not noticed at the time 
of unloading were settled by the staff with^the parties concerned. 


East Indian Railway. 


Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager, stated that he was not aware of the extent of 
tmreporfced losses or crime. Some proportion, however, of losses or crimes must remain unreport* 
ed and the only reason he could assign for that was that the losses or crimes were of a trivial 
nature and the persons affected were disinclined to go to the trouble and inconvenience of bring- 
ing them to notice. 

Mr. Presswell, Claims Officer, stated that there was much unreported loss and crime 
especially in cases of thefts of articles, such as fruit, etc., booked at owner's risk. 

Mr. Bobertson, District Traffic Superintendent, Allahabad, stated that there was a large 
amount of unreported loss of fresh fruit. Reports were not made in these cases and they were 
not always detected^ because the public did not make complaints other- than genend opes- ip the 
newspapers- 

Mr. Harrison, Tmffic Inspector, stated that there were not many such cases. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that every crime was reported except those which 
were due to the fact that the police and the traffic department did not desire them to be 
reported. 

Bain Kalha Prasad, Station Master, stated that all cases were reported by/ the railway 
f$tf wkm fc&TO to %ht but many cases were not taken. up^by/ the. police foncertaim 
reasons. 
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Bengal Nagpur Railway* 

No* 


Eastern Bengal Railway* 

Mr.' Gilmore , Traffic Manager, stated that there was a certain amount of pilfering, 
pocket picking, etc , which was not reported as the persons affected either did not consider it 
worth while reporting or because they did not want to be involved in correspondence or police 
enquiries. 


Assam Bengal Railway* 

The witnesses were o£ opinion that there was a very considerable amount of unreported 
losses but in view of the trouble which lengthy correspondence involved, merchants in all 
probability abstained from making claims* 


North-Western Railway* 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that there was a certain amount of unreport- 
ed loss by pilferage of a petty nature such as coal being taken out of trucks in small quantities 
and tampering with consignments of fresh fruit and fire-wood. As it was difficult to prove 
such cases and the loss was small the public were unwilling to report. As regards crimes of 
violence to persons he thought that these were reported and that there was no tendency to 
concealment, 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, referred to his replies against Questions 5 (e) 
and 7. 

Mr. Moot CJiand, Station Master , Hyderabad, stated that there was much unreported loss 
and crime. Reports were not made in order to avoid the trouble which the reporter anticipated 
from the police generally The Railway Police did not like to show large numbers of crimes 
in their registers apparently with the object of either avoiding the trouble of investigation 
when there was no likelihood of tracing a particular crime or to give colouring to their reputa- 
tion of having done good work owing to the s*nall number of crimes reported within their 
jurisdiction. In some eases the persons reporting were detained and incurred expenses and 
worry and in addition their houses were subjected to search. All these facts went a long way 
to dissuading persons from making reports in many cases. Recently a case occurred in which * 
a railway servant's property was stolen from a house situated in railway premises. On his 
reporting the matter to the Railway Police he was directed to go to the District Police. The 
District" Police Station being closed, the man had to telegraph to the Superintendent, Railway 
Police, and it was only after the Sub-Inspector, Railway Police, received orders from his 
Superintendent that he took up the case. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway* 

Mr. Westwood, Traffic Manager , did not think that there was much unreporfced loss or 
crime. When the Company’s servants failed to report the public was almost certain to do so, 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur, agreed* 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector, thought that ail losses were reported. 

Mr. Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, and Babu Janah Lai Jha, Station Master, Ckapra, 
agreed. 


Rohflkund and Kumaun Railway, 

Mr. Strachan, Traffic Superintendent , stated that there was not much unreported loss or 
crime, 

Mr, Jaham, Traffic Claims Inspector , stated that station masters only reported in 
instances in which consignments could not be delivered under clear receipt as much inconve- 
nience and trouble was experienced by merchants and railway staff over police enquiries into 
petty thefts. 

Mr. Gardener, Station Master, Bareilly City , stated that there w m much unreported 
crime, but it was difficult to prove iff 

Pundit Amrif Bail Tewari, Station Master,* Budam, stated that there was no unreported 
crime at his station# 
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Question 19 . — The Railway Police are at present organized on a provincial basis . 
Would any other system of organization , ira your opinion s be an improve- 
ment on this, e.g., (a) imperialization , (6) cm organization wfach would 
take the railway system as the unit and make the Superintendent of 
Police for most purposes the Head of a Railway Department ; {a) a system 
under which the Railway Police would be amalgamated with the District 
Police . 


Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Mr. Harvey , Agent , did not think that (c) would be any gain. He advocated a real 
Railway Service which would enable the officers to rise to Rs. £,oOO, the pay of the Head of 
a Railway Department, iwo lnspectors-General would be required. He did not think that 
there would be any risk of want of co-operation with the Police of other Railways. 

Colonel Anderson, Traffic Manager, suggested that the Railway Police and the District 
Police should be entirely separated. Railway Police work was very difficult and much more 
technical knowledge was required than in District Police work. It was however most import- 
ant that there should be a close liaison between the two forces, otherwise it would not be 
possible to suppress running train thefts which had been fairly frequent at M oghalsarai. 
If the Railway Police were to be amalgamated with the District Police it would be i evert- 
ing to the provincial organization and to the present difficult anomaly that a long special 
training in railway work was necessary for a policeman in the Railway Police which he did 
not at present get. He would like to see a Detective Section established for the Railway 
Police, but care v\ ould have to be exercised so that friction did not arise from the reports of 
these men between the Traffic staff and the Railway Police. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ati Khan, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims, was in favour 
of establishing a Railway Police headquarters under the Railway Board for all railways. 

Mr. Young, District Pajfia Superintendent, Bareilly , thought that each railway should 
have its own police and tne Superintendent should be kept on the railway for several years. 
At present the police were confined within provincial boundaries. Under his scheme they 
would be confined within lailway boundaries, 'ihe difficulty could be overcome by appoint- 
ing an Inspector- 6 eneial of Railway Police for the whole of India. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Rnmholl, Agent, stated t oat two problems bad to be solved: — (1) passenger train 
thefts, and Cl) goods train thefts. Passenger train thieves were not confined to any parti- 
cular locality. They passed from one province to another and an Imperial Police organization 
would be best suited to deal with that soiffi of crime. In goods train thefts, the thieves were 
confined to a particular locality and an Imperial Police force would not be best able to deal 
uitu them for the reason that they would not get the necessiry co-operation from the District 
Police. A provincial &\&tem was best suited to deal with goods train thefts as the Distinct 
Police and the Railway Police were under the same Inspector- General who could see that 
there was co-operation and could exchange his men if they were not satisfactory. That could 
not be done ^ith an imperial force. Personally, from the lailway point of view, his position 
was that there should be an imperial organization for passenger train thefts and a provim ial 
organization for goods train thefts, but as the latter v ere of greater importance to the 
railway, he considered that the provincial system should be retained. He did not approve 
of having a separate I olice Department for railways which would mean another Inspector- 
General. He thought that Mr. Ross's scheme of an Imperial Inspector-General and four 
Deputy Inspectors- General, would, if introduced, give rise to friction with the District PoPee. 
The Railway Police were absolutely dependent on the District Police. If they did not get 
the co-operation of the District Police, they would find it difficult to deal with* offences that 
took place on the railway line. With reference to the suggestion that ti e District Police 
might control the Railway i olice, he stated that the system was in vogue in the Central Pro- 
vinces before it was revised by the last Police Commission. He did not approve of the 
suggestion because the districts were so small, and the railway authorities would not know 
with whom to fual. 

Mr. Alexander, General Traffic Manager , stated that the essential requirement was 
greater co-operation by the District Police from whose jurisdiction the majority of the thieves 
came and to whose jurisdiction the majority of the goods passed. The Committee's investi- 
gations would probably disclose whether this could be improved by imperialization of the 
Railway Police, by making the railway system the unit or by amalgamating the Railway 
PoPee with the District Police. 

Mr. Burn, Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial , was of opinion that the present orga- 
nization of the Railway Police on a provincial basis should continue. 

( Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, was not in favour of the imperabza- 
tibn of the Railway Police* The Railway Police should be a Railway Department with & 
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Superintendent similar to the head of a Railway Department in eh’se touch Tt ith all districts 
of the railway hut crime should be dealt with by the District Police of the district where 
committed. At present u*iine was committed in a narrow belt of land run nip** through the 
districts ; thieves from villages under the jurisdiction of the District Polk- nkhed gm£ ham 
railway yards and running trains and disposed of them in the district, Unless the District 
Police were informed by the Railway Police that a crime had been committed, they appeared 
to know nothing about it. 

Mr. G wynne, Traffic Inspector, Jalgaon, thought that a Superintendent of Police as head 
of a railway Department would provid. a great incentive to stamping out crime, and to 
dealing with the present numerous thefts in goods yards and running train*. 

Mr. Adams, Station Superintendent, Victoria Tei minus, thought that there should be 
a separate Police Department for railways ui.der an Inspector- General with Sucenutendents 
of Police under him. H s reasons for advocating such a step were that the j <>]k*e staff would 
have greater experience in dealing with railway matters under various conditions He nas 
not in favour of. (i) or (r). He did not think that the Railway Police should be interchange- 
able with the Dis.riet Police. 

Rao Saheb G. N. Gokhale , Assistant Station Master, Goods, Poona , considered that the 
present system was satisfactory, except in the matter of transfers of officers and men which 
should not l e made so frequently. It was advisable to keep Railway Polite officers perma- 
nently on a railway as far as possible. 


Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway, 

Mr . Pec hey, General Traffic Manager , was in favour of alternative '£). In any system, 
however, close co-operation with the District Police would be essential as most of the* thefts 
were committed by outsiders. Liaison officers between the Rahway and the District Police 
seemed to be required. If the Railway Police force were made into a separate force, there 
would be, in his opinion, reasonable prospects of promotion. He compared the present 
position with that of a man who was a member of a family and knew everything that was 
going on in it while an outsider did not. if the railways had their ovin Police, there 
would be no difficulty in securing co-operation with other railways. He did not think that 
difficulty would be experienced m regard to co-operation if the Railway Police were separated 
from the District Police and made a railway department, because their main interests would 
be for the rah way, which was not the case at present* He thought that under such a 
scheme the co-operation of the police of one railway administration with the police of 
another railway would work quite wed as it did in other departments where the railways 
always worked in co-operation with another. 

Mr, Green, District Traffic Superintendent, Claims Section . was of opinion that the 
Railway Police should be under the control of the Agent and departmental officers. If 
railway officers could have the power of controlling the police in the way of punishments 
and transfers, better results would be obtained. 


Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway, 

Colonel Magniac , Agent , stated that as regards the general working, he did not think 
the present system was satisfactory* The percentage of eases in which offenders were traced 
was small and many cases were refused on the ground either that they were outside the juris- 
diction of the particular police officer referred to, that they had been received too late or that 
the articles found e-horfc were short-loaded at forwarding stations Generally speaking, it 
was his opinion that under the existing police organization, police officers considered the 
“Crime" part of their duties as more important than that of assisting railways in detecting 
cases of theft and of its prevention. From a railway point of view, the weakness of this 
organization was the distribution of police in accordance with provinces and states and to 
their not conforming with railway areas. This tended to encourage a shifting of responsi- 
bility in eases of loss on through traffic. There was a tendency to consider reports to the 
Inspeetor-Geneial of Police or the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department and Hallways, on matters relating to the departments of those officers m more 
important than purely railway questions. Officers for the Railway Police were selected from 
the District Police and were promoted in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Inspector-General of their provinces He was of opinion that there would be considerable 
advantages from the railway point of view in a system of organization under which each 
railway system was treated as a separate unit with a separate Superintendent of Railway 
Police appointed to control it. The Head of the Railway Police might then be considered as 
a railway officer in regard to all questions affecting Watch and Ward and Law and Order, 
and either the Agent or the he»d of the Department concerned would be consulted in regard 
to the strength, distribution, working and housing of the Railway Police, without, however, 
any interference being permitted in matters of discipline. 1 his would facilitate the Railway 
police taking over the control of all the Watch and Ward staff and some system of appointing 
Sowkidan in place of the existing Watch and Ward railway employees might usefully bo 
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inaugurated. Under tbe present system of Watch and Ward the Bailway Police had no 
responsibility and the District Police had no direct liaison with the Railway Administration. 
To facilitate co-operation, it might be arranged for the Superintendent of Railway Police to 
be given an office in the same building as that of the Agent and the principal heads of Depart- 
ments, and Prosecuting Inspectors of Police might be attached to the Claims Branch of 
the Traffic Department. The difficulties of this proposal lay in devising an organization for 
the higher administrative control of the Railway Police, owing to the number of Presi- 
dencies and Native States served by a railway. It was a matter of considerable importance 
that there should be no lack of co-operation in joint working between the District Police and 
the Railway Police, and it was admitted that it might be difficult to devise a system under 
which the proposed Head of the Railway Police could carry out the orders of the different 
Inspectors-General and Deputy Inspectors-General of the Presidencies and of the Native States 
served by the railway system of which he was in charge. Possibly, tne solution might be 
found by some system of iraperialization, an Inspector-General of Railway Police being 
appointed to each railway system with assistant officers for each Presidency or Native State 
traversed by his system. Under the existing conditions it must, he thought, be admitted 
that there was not a sufficiently close liaison between the Railway Police and the various 
Railway Departments, and that there was some lack of knowledge on the part of the police 
of the difficulties peculiar to railway working owing to its special technical character. 

Mr . Wallen, General Traffic Manager, favoured a system of organization which would 
be a combination of imperialization with z the taking of each railway system as a separate 
unit and making the Superintendent of Railway Police for most purposes the head of a 
Railway Department, for instance, the head of the Railway Police might he considered as 
a railway officer in regard to all questions affecting Watch and Ward and Law and Order. 
The Agent would not, however, interfere in any way in matters of discipline, but either the 
Agent or the head of the Department eoreerned would be consulted in regard to the strength, 
distribution, working and housing of both the Order and the Watch and Ward Police. To 
facilitate co-operation, it would be desirable for the Superintendent of Railway Police to have 
his office in the same building as that of the chief railway departments. If tbe system 
could be given effect to, it would assist in removing the disadvantages inherent in 
the present Watch and Ward system, as the Superintendent of Railway Police would 
be able to takeover the Watch and Ward. It was not, however suggested that 
the Watch and Ward should he enrolled under precisely the same conditions with 
regard to pay, pension, etc., as constables of the Police Department, since this might 
|>e too heavy a burden on the railway budget and some modified system of chowkidarS 
might be found feasible. As regards the allocation, strength and working, (vide 
Question 13) this should be modified in accordance with the above suggestions. This 
system would also admit of a ready liaison between the Police and the Railway, and it would 
be advantageous for Prosecuting Inspectors of the Police Department to be attached to the 
Traffic Claims Department. At present there were four District Superintendents of Police on 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway system. To have one Railway Police head for the 
whole railway pystqpa was the natural thing, but the difficulty that would crop up at once would 
be under whom would that head work. He could not appoint himself. He must be appointed 
by someone else. He could not be under the Madras Government any more than under the 
Bombay Government. Then again, the railways ran through various presidencies and states 
so that there were slightly different methods. For instance, the Inspector- General of Police, 
Madras, had asked if there would be any objection to his stopping the verification of the characters 
of railway menials as he thought it led to nothing. On the other hand, the Inspector- General 
of Police, Bombay, had represented to his Government to give certain orders regarding 
the arrest of railway servants. These latter orders did not apply to the Madras Presidency 
and it was very hard to deal with such matters if different Governments issued different orders. 
The railway staff were liable to transfer from Presidency to Presidency and he thought that as- 
certain amount of confusion was bound to arise. He did feel that there should be some definite 
orders issued about tbe Railway Police. There were rules and orders in the railway depart- 
ment, but the railway policeman, if referred to these orders, would invariably say that he 
had nothing to do with them. The railwav had no means of knowing where they ware and 
did feel that where they ran through different provinces, the Madras Government should 
lav down something to which the Bombay Government should agree. It was wrong an 
principle not to have such uniformity. All the railways felt that they should have their 
own ' police staff, and naturally that would lead to imperialization. Regarding the sugges- 
tion that the Imperial Inspector-General should be a Member of the Railway Board, he stated 
that he had not considered the matter so far as that. He did not think that a policeman* 
could possibly work under the Railway Board in the way a policeman would work under the 
General Traffic Manager. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway were not m much 
in touch with the Bombay Police as they were with the Madras Police, although they oughfr 
to be in touch with them. He did on one occasion see a Bombay Officer. The railway ffeltt 
that if they had to ie&l with only one man, it would be much better. Another matter 
pressed by the railway was that the Railway Police did not seem to have any powers outside* 
railway premises.^ For instance, a iamar • was being held outride railway premises, and; 
a good deal of railway goods winch had obviously been stolen were being sold there. The* 
Railway Police had no powers in that ease, because they had no jurisdiction outride railway 
premises. Cq-operation ryas necessary not only between the Railways amP the Railway RoRek 
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but also between the District and Railway Polio's If there was a Railway Police force 
attached to the Madras and Southern Mahratfa Railway, with a Superintendent of Police, or 
Deputy Inspector-General, the interests of 1 oth would he identified and tl e ? ail wav would 
be able to get more out of it. At present the railway had four Superintendents, each man 
looking after two or three railway systems. 

Mr. Parson?, District Traffic Superintendent, stated that each railway system should 
have its own Government Railway Police, distinct Irorn the District Police. The m ehe gauge 
system of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway ran through five different police 
charges, Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Portuguese India and the dominions of IIi<* Exalted 
Highness the Nizam, and where the actual place of theft was unknown or in doubt, the 
railway usually received the reply u beyond my jurisdiction/’ 

Mr. Henderson , Traffic Inspector , stated that the police would do better work if placed 
under the railway and if the railway could pioseeute them. Tnat was the crux o£ the 
matter. 

Mr. Datn Row , Station Master, Tumkur , was in favour of an organization which would 
take a railway system as a unit and make the Superintendent of Police for mod purposes 
the head of a Railway Department ; thereby both depaitments would be held equally 
responsible for shortages. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Logan, Agent , favoured an organization which would take the railway system as 
the unit, each such system to be in charge of a Superintendent ranking as the head of a 
railway department and bavins: the Watch and Ward under his control. This would neces- 
sitate the division of all the railways in India into 2 or more it roups, with an Inspector* 
General of Police in charge of each, whose functions would be similar to that of an Inspector- 
General of Constabulary in England, who made periodical inspections and reported the result 
to the local authority with any recommendation he might have to make for improvements or 
for remedying defects- In the case of the Railway Police, the local authority would be the 
Agent of the Railway concerned, and in regard to the Superintendent, he should he specially 
selected from the Indian Police and seconded for a period of 5 years. Under the above 
system, the cost to the railway should not be more, allowing of course for extensions in the 
shape of new lines than it was now, and the Criminal Investigation Department work should 
be* carried out and paid for by Government. A railway branch should be attached to existing 
Police Schools where special training could be imparted to Railway Police officers and men. 
This training would consist principally in traffic working and dealing with claims, morn 
especially with a view to training officers in office procedure, so that they might be better able 
to understand their v\ ork. Possibly this Training ought be carried out better by actual 
deputation to a railway than in a" branch of the Police School. 

Mr. Acres , General Traffic Manager, thought that it would be advantageous to 
amalgamate the Railway Police with the District Police,, thereoy giving the^ railways 
the help and co-operation of both. The South Inman Railway, passed through 19 civil districts 
including Native States and French territories. He referred to his replies to Questions IS 
and 14u 

Mr. Rowiothaml Deputy Traffic Manager, Freight Branch, stated that the present Watch 
and Ward on' railways could not be considered as altogether satisfactory in that the staff 
was not drawn from a reliable* class and the supervision resting as it did on the station staff 
on duty who had various duties to perform could not but be spasmodic. He considered that 
the Watch and ard staff should be an integral part of the Police farce, which should farm 
a, department of the Railway Administration under the direct control of the Agent. The 
Superintendent should be drawn from the Indian Police service and while sewing with the* 
Railway Police should be seconded. In the past the amount of help rendered by the Railway 
Police except in cognizable cases depended mainly on the individuality of the Superintendent 
appointed. The proposed system might necessitate some modification in the laws of 
cognizable cases* u Non-cognizable " was a fence behind which many eases were dumped* 
By amalgamating the watching staff with the police force, there would be less night duty 
per man and more supervision, apart from which the force should be Increased* The Railway 
Police as at present* constituted performed a considerable amount of Criminal Investigation 
Department work, which took them from their legitimate functions, and theso^ investigations 
should be performed by special representatives of the department concerned acting in conjunc- 
tion with the Railway PoHce. 

JfK Higman, District Traffic Superintendent^ and Mr.. Bmmhendra Aigary Station 
Master, Trichimpoly Forty were strongly in favour of an organization which would * take the 
railway system as the unit 'and make the Superintendent of BMm to most proposes the head 
of a railway department;; 

Mr. Parker, ^Traffic Inspector, referred, to Ms reply to Question IS* , 

Mr. Mtritt, Station Master, Madura, waa not U fovour of any of the three suggestions. 
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East Indian Baliway, 

Colonel Sheridan , General Traffic Manager , stated that the East Indian Railway had 
strongly maintained that the arrangement of the Railway Police force on the East Indian 
Railway which traversed no le=s than five administrations was most unsatisfactory and that 
unless "there was at least a properly organized detective and patrol staff on the whole rai way 
as well as on the adjacent railways, train, station, yard and goods shed thieves would simply 
transfer their attention to stations on that or other railways where there was no special 
detective and patrol staff Such detective and patrol staff should he so organized chat it 
would work in close co-operation with the adjoining District Police. 

Mr . Press we 11, Cl a* ms Officer , considered that the Railway Police should be a separate unit 
with a Deputy Inspector-General or Superintendent in charge and Supei intend ents or 
Assistant Superintendents appointed in charge of distiicts similar to the railway. This would 
admit of supervision and co-operation between the officers of the two dep mtmeuts. Transfeis 
between the Railway and uifctrict Police were not conducive to satisfactory working. The 
Railway Police should have more powers in dealing with thefts traced to perpetrators 
residing outside the railway boundaries. References to both the Railway and the District 
Police involved delays. Lack of interest was also displa\ed due to divided responsibility. 
One Superintendent was wanted on the stretch of line between Cawnpore and Kalka, another 
one between Cawnpore and Mogholsarai and the third from M oghndsarai to Howrah. There 
was no risk in impcrializing the Railway Police The Railway Police should he given jurisdic- 
tion in district areas for purposes of investigation. 

Mr. Robertson , District Traffic Superintendent , Allahabad , thought that what was 
required was that officers, inspectors and men recruited for the Railway Police should remain 
in the railway for the whole of their sen ice The head of the Police of a hig Railway Com- 
pany and possibly of such small Light Railways as worked directly with the big line, should 
have the status of a Deputy Inspector-General and should have under him district officers who 
should have much smaller districts than *t present and would thus be able to pay far more 
attention to (i) prevention of thefts, and (it) catching of thieves. It would be necessary 
to have a far larger police force and in such a case he would recommend that all the Watch 
and Ward staff on the line should be embodied in this force. This would tend to make 
police officers part of the railway officers' 1 cadre and consequently there would be much 
more co-operation between them than there was at present. At present the Railway and the 
Railway Police were two separate services and they naturally had two points of view. Again 
the Superintendent of Police only tame to the railway for a short time and there had been 
instances in which changes had been continually made and deputies had acted for long 
periods, which did not tend to improve the efficiency of the force. The amalgamation of the 
Railway Police with the District Police would not improve matters. In some places through 
which "the East Indian Railway system passed the District Police had ample work to do and 
the railway cases lapsed into the hands of subordinate*. 

Mr. Hamilton , Goods Inspector , was of opinion that the Railway and the District Police 
should be amalgamated as at present there were too many instances of one department 
throwing the blame of a case on to the other. In very rare and urgent cases only were the 
Railway Police ever of any use. If the District Police stations were conveniently situated the 
work could be dene more easily by the District Police. 

Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Mr. lsway y General Traffic Manager , was not in favour o' the suggestion of Imperalizing 
the police force or of the amalgamation of the Railway *Gth the Distrct Police. He suggest- 
ed that a senior Railway Police Officer should be appointed to the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
with headquarters in Calcutta and with three Assistants distributed over the line at suitable 
points. The subordinate police staff should remain provincial as they were at present hut 
should be under his supervision. The Police would be mainly for Law and Order and for 
detective work, etc. The Watch and Ward staff would be a separate staff and would not 
be policemen but would be under the authority and supervision of the Railway Police Officer 
and would be appointed by him although actually railway staff. At present tl e Bengal 
Nagpur Railway had to deal with three railway police officers, one residing in Madras, one 
in Raipur, and one in Khargpur which entailed excessive com spend ence and want of co-opera- 
tion If a senior police officer resided at the Railway headquarters ca^es could be discussed 
between him and the Railway Claims officers at headquarters and could be settled much 
more quickly and in a very much better manner than at present. There would be more chance 
of co-operation amongst the subordinate railway and police officials and in many instances 
they could be sent to make enquiries jointly with beneficial results. Moreover, a Railway 
Police officer or subordinate could take up a ease of loss or theft and trace it all over the line. 
The Railway Watch and Ward staff should be pla< ed under a system in which they would 
be under the control of the Railway Police Officer, Tbrs staff would probably require to be 
considerably augmented and the scale of pay raised so that a reliable type of man could be 
secured, A system of frequent transfer should be introduced so that the staff could not get 
friendly with or be contaminated by the station staff, local residents or merchants. The 
and Ward should be actually railway employees as police-officers would have difficul- 
ty in punishing faults, recovering debits, etc, f 
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Eastern Bengal Railway* 

Mr. Coates, Agent K thought it might be of advantage to have a separate Bail war Police 
branch with officers specially trained in Railway Police vvoik, but an imlrudiia! railway was too 
small to have a separate Police Department. A certain number of railways could be" grouped 
together as was done in the case of the Government Inspectors 1 Branch. 

Mr. (jrilmore, Traffic Manager , thought that the Railway Police should be kept separate 
from the District Police. The railways in India should be divided into circles and < aeii 
circle should be in charge of an officer of the rank of Deputy Inspector-General* A Superin- 
tendent of Police should be treated as a district . officer and * not as the head of a railway 
department. All the Railway Police staff, including circle officers, would 1 e under a Railway 
Inspector-General. He did not approve of the present police arrangements hv which the 
Railway Police were tinder the same ultimate control as the District Police which did not 
bring about as much co-operation as ought to exist. He did not consider that by separating 
the two altogether there was any risk of diminishing co-operation, as if the Railway Police 
found that they were not receiving an adequate amount of co-operation they could insist upon 
it. He also did not approve of the suggestion that from the Superintendent upwards the 
force should be imperialized and from the Inspector downwards it should be under the locsJ 
Inspector-General as this arrangement savoured of divided responsibility. At present in the 
case of lack of co-operation there was no one to take an active part in pushing co-operation. 
If a separate department were formed the authorities would certainly insist upon the co- 
operation of the District Police. The question of lack of co-operation generally arose from 
the fact that a man was transferred from the Railway to the District Police and vice versa. 

Mr. ^Hawkins, Deputy Traffic Manager , Commercial, recommended that the rank and 
file, sub-inspectors and inspectors of the Railway Police should be entertained on a provin- 
cial basis. The emoluments of the Railway Police should be higher than those of the 
corresponding ranks of the District Police so that the best men might be attracted. The 
privileges of free passes and privilege ticket order enjoyed by railway employees should be 
extended in full to members of the Railway Police. The present charge of the Superinten- 
dent of Railway Police was much too large. Small charges were indicated corresponding to 
about % or 3 traffic district charges. The Superintendents of each railway where more than 
one Superintendent was employed should be under a Deputy Inspector-General working 
directly under the Agent of the Railway with his office as far as possible attached to the 
Agent's office. The special nature of railway crime and the movements of professional 
criminals extending over long stretches of railway indicated the necessity of a Central 
Inspector-General of Railway Police controlling the Deputy Inspectors- General* A strong 
reserve of trained investigators should be attached to the Inspector-General's office. 

Mr. Me akin s. District Traffic Superintendent , thought that a Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police should be posted to each railway to be the head of the Railway Police Department 
directly under the orders of the Agent. Further, each traffic headquarters station should 
be made the headquarters of a Police District with an Assistant Superintendent of Police 
in charge. 


Assam Bengal Railway, 

Mr. Nolan, Acting Agent, said that Mr. Barley, Agent, was strongly of opinion that 
if an Imperial Police Service were formed some at least of the causes of complaint against 
the Railway Police would be removed. In the first instance, the Inspector- General and 
the Deputy Inspectors-General would be in a position more constantly to inspect the working 
of the Railway Police and would have opportunities of meeting railway officers and be more in 
touch with the requirements of railways and railway work. By such a system means could 
be provided for the recruitment and special training of officers and subordinates and in course 
of time the personnel, both officers and men, would be more closely in touch with the special 
requirements of the Railway Police, and if the service was a self-contained one, the senior 
inspecting officers not being only temporarily deputed to the force as they were at present, 
would naturally take greater interest in upholding the prestige of their service, and this in 
itself would have a valuable effect in improving the efficiency of the force generally. Mr. 
Bayley held that in view of the delicate relations which existed between the Railway Police 
Superintendent and the Railway Officers, the position could be improved if there wag a distinct 
understanding that police officers should within certain limits act under the direction of 
the Railway Administration and that it was only by such an arrangement that a railway 
could obtain full value of the police organization in return for the heavy expenditure incurred 
and he was of opinion that such an arrangement could be come to without in ^ any way 
contravening the necessities or requirements of the law. He admitted that the police derived 
their powers from certain Acts which prescribed the manner in which the control of the 
police should be exercised as regards those powers but he thought that if the railway 
authorities were informed under what statutes they had to work they would be able to 
interpret them correctly. At present the railway authorities did not sufficiently study the 
rules and regulations, under which the police worked which probably accounted for the 
police attitude, which was that the railway authorities did not always understand what 
the police could do and what they could not do and further that if the control over the 
police was transferred to the railway, fche railway authorities would try to push tbs police 
iGR.D, ** 
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into doing more than they had power to do. He farther stated that there would no doubt 
he some difficulty in clearly allocating the duties which should he carried out under the 
direction of the Railway Administration, but this should not prove insurmountable* In fact 
the division of the duties of the Government Railway Police as laid down in paragraph 48 
of the Railway Police Committee's Report of 1907 seemed clearly to indicate the lines ^ on 
which such an allocation might be arrived at. Under the system suggested by him, the disci* 
plinary control of the police would remain with their own Inspector-Genet il, but the 
ordinary duties, that is to say, regulation of traffic and maintenance of order at stations, in 
which at present the railways only had powers of suggestion, would be transferred to the 
railway. He further suggested that if the Committee could not recommend the formation of 
an Imperial Railway Police force, the control of the Railway Police on the Bengal portion of 
the Railway, i. e Dacca, Mynaensingh, Tipperah and Chittagong Districts, should be 
transferred from the Assam Police to the Bengal Police. The reasons which had led Mr. 
Bay ley, the Agent, to make that suggestion were that there was a good deal of crime which 
was ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to gangs of criminals operating from outside Assam 
altogether. The Assam Police were not in touch with these people and did not in some 
eases get as much support from the districts in Bengal as they ought to have done. Another 
reason was the considerable neglect which he had experienced from the Assam Government 
in regard to the Police generally. Mr. Bayley had considered the point that if his suggestion 
were carried out, he would have to correspond with two sets of officers, but he preferred that 
position to the present system as Assam was very thinly populated and there would not be 
very much occasion for correspondence with that province. The more important crimes 
were committed in the Bengal portion of the line. It would be better to have the railway 
under the Government of Bengal if it was to be under one administration. 

Mr. Cooper, Traffic Manager , said that imperialization might be an improvement* 
but he foresaw great difficulties in the way, not the least of which would be the language 
difficulty. The best solution of the matter would be to make the Railway Police a depart- 
ment of the railway under the orders of the Agent, and he saw no reason why such an 
arrangement should not be satisfactory. In all cases under the Railway Act, the Superinten- 
dent of Railway Police would act under the orders of the Agent. It must be remembered 
that it was open to the senior Government Inspector of Railways to -question the Agent's 
decision with regard to any cases falling under the purview of Section 101 of the Railway 
Act. He was in favour of handing over the portion of the line in the Bengal Presidency 
to the Bengal Police, because the bulk of the Railway Police work actually lay in the 
province of Bengal. His personal opinion was that there should be only one Superintendent 
for the Railway and he preferred to have that Superintendent in Bengal as in that province 
there was a separate Deputy Inspector- General of Policein charge of Railway Police, who 
was easily accessible as he was a touring officer. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, and Mr* Purcell, Assistant Traffic 
Superintendent, Commercial , agreed with Mr, Cooper, in thinking that the best plan would 
be to place the Police under the Agent as a railway department, pure and simple, the 
Superintendent being the head of it at least with regard to railway cases and where the law 
did not constitute a difficulty thereto. 

^ Bobu M. Ghosh , Station Master , was of opinion that the service should be organized as 
distinct from the Provincial Police with special arrangements for giving the men training 
that would make them most suitable for Railway Police work. This department should be 
controlled by the Agent of the Railway. 


North-Western Railway, 

Mr. Boalth, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that organization (§)* i.e., of having a 
Superintendent or Inspector-General of Police directly under the Agent for the whole of the 
Administration, was the most workable scheme, There would probably have to be exceptions 
in the case of Baluchistan and the North-West Frontier Province, as these provinces were » 
quite peculiar as regards crime and police arrangements from the rest of the line. From 
practical working he had found that conditions were special in Baluchistan, 

Mr. Sadow , Agent , agreed with Mr, Boalth's suggestion with the exception of the 
exclusion of Baluchistan. Both officers were agreed in thinkiug that it would be advantageous 
to have one police system for the whole of the line, the first point being that the head 
of the police administration would be always close at hand. Mr. Hadow thought that it was 
most necessary that Sind should form part of the Punjab from the point of view of the 
Railway. For the last year he had heen trying very hard to bring the medical arrangements 
on the Railway under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals of the Punjab* The North- 
West Frontier Province and the United Provinces had agreed but trouble bad ensued with 
Sind, There was apparently an idea ingrained in Bombay that Sind was a sort of island by 
itself which was very much hotter than any other part of India. Another argument was 
Hint the Punjab Assistant Surgeon would not understand the language. His answer to that 
/ was that half the staff on the railway at Karachi and at the workshops at Sukkur were 
rmjabees. If they could get on well with Sindees surely the Assistant Surgeon could also 
gW,on r very well. Regarding the police officer also it was hopeless to try tp get into 
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eommtmieation with a police officer in Sind, Both officers realized that the special objection 
to the scheme under which each Railway Administration would have its own p« 'lice force was 
that to a certain extent the Railway Police ran the risk of losmir touch with the District 
Police, but the Agent was of opinion that it was more important that the Railway Police 
should be in touch with the Railway because the Railway Police were there to prevent 
(1) violence, (2)^ robbery and (3) for the general investigation of crime on railway & The 
difficulty arose in the third object. There was a risk that if the Railway Police became a 
Railway Department that at times of great civil disturbance the Railway Police for instance 
in Karachi might be under the control of an officer who would have to to port to Lahore# 
In these days of strikes there would "be some risk if the Railway Police responsible for dealing 
with such matters were in the first instance under the control of somebody other than the 
Local Government. Again, before the suggestion were carried out, they would like to have 
an idea of what the cost would be to the railway. At present claims had gone up tu such 
a figure that some improvement in organization was obviously necessary. 

Mr* Haw fees, District Traffic Superintendent , Karachi Part, was of opinion that the 
Police, should be a department of the Railway in the same way as the Audit Department, 
that is, they should be directly under the Government of India,* the Agent hating power 
to co-ordinate the working of the Railway Police with the Railway, or that they should be 
placed on the same footing as the Traffic Department of the Railway with a Superintendent 
in the Head Office and District Officers with Assistants at certain points on the railway. 
Either of these systems would be more efficient than the present one. A difficulty under 
the present system was that the railway in his district came under the jurisdiction of 
three distinct police forces : viz., Sind Railway Police, Baluchistan Railway Police and the 
Punjab Railway Police. With one Police Superintendent for the whole North-Western 
Railway as suggested the work of the Police could be better co-ordinated and instances of one 
police force refusing to take over a case from the police of another province would not occur. 
There would he some encouragement for the police under such a system to get at the bottom 
of a ease. It was so easy under present conditions to reply to enquiries from the District 
Traffic Superintendent that the case was untraced and the papers filed. Under the suggested 
scheme the Railway Police would be working for their own railway and would take greater 
interest in investigating cases, The Watch and Ward staff might also come under the Police 
under such a system, 

Mr* S. W* M* Khan, Officiating District Traffic Superintendent , Multan , stated that the 
head of the Railway Police Department on every Railway should be an officer of the rank 
of Deputy Inspector-General and should have one or two Superintendents to assist him. 
Each "Railway should have a separate Railway Police and the whole system should be divided 
into districts or divisions under an Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Railway Police, 
These officers would deal direct with district officers of the railway and other departments in 
the same way as the district officers of the different departments of the railway at present 
did. What was lacking at present was that a Railway Police official was inclined to consider 
himself, and was considered by the railway staff, more of a police officer than a railway 
official. What was urgently required was that the Railway Police should be able to co- 
operate efficiently with the railway staff in the prevention of thefts, detection of crime within 
railway limits and maintenance of order so as to enable railways to work efficiently in the 
interests of not only the trades and industries of tbe country but also in the 
interests of the general public. "With this end in view he had arranged that the Railway 
Police should hold a joint check of the contents of wagons found with defective seals and had 
also arranged a joint cheek of seals of all goods trains at Iqbalnagar, the boundary station 
between Multan and Montgomery Railway Police Stations. This joint check was useful so 
far as it went, but the very fact that the two forces had to devise makeshifts to co-ordinate 
their working showed that the organization required alteration. Another method by which 
an effort was made to prevent running Lain thefts was that every case of a wagon found with 
defective seals at a station was reported by wire by the local railway staff to the Railway Police 
concerned and a copy of the wire was sent to the District Traffic Office. These wires were put up to 
Assistant Traffic Superintendents of the Traffic Sub-Divisions of the Multan District and cases 
were entered up in a register under their orders, A statement was prepared every week from 
this register and a copy was sent to the Sub-Divisional Officer, Railway Police, and another 
copy to the Traffic Manager, Claims, to enable that officer to deal with claims arising out of 
these thefts. In this way co-ordination was sought to be established, but the re-organization 
of the Railway Police as a department separate from the District Police was a necessity the 
importance of which could not be overestimated. He further suggested that all cases of thefts 
occurring within railway limits either from running trains or from staff quarters and station 
buildings should be investigated and dealt with by the Railway Police, the District Police 
helping the Railway Police whenever persons residing # outside railway areas were involved in 
the same manner as one police station in the civil districts helped another police station of 
the same or aether district within the former's jurisdiction in detecting crime and apprehend* 
jag culprits, 

Mr* MioffiM, Ami&ant Traffic Supetintmierd, Cidm, was of opinion that by organi- 
zing the Railway Police as a Railway Department subordinate to the Agent but ^ Independent 
of all other Railway Departments, more co-operation would be secured and a higher state of 
efficiency obtained# 
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Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector , Commercial, Karachi , was of opinion that the Railway 
Police should be an integral part of the Railway Administration under the control of the 
Agent. 

Mr, Mool Chanel, Station Master , Hyderabad \ stated that a reference to answers 13 to 
15 would show his views on the subject. In his opinion an organization which would take the 
railway system as the unit and make the Superintendent of the Railway Police a head of the 
Railway Department under the direct control of the Agent, would be preferable to any 
amalgamation with the District Police whoso line or sphere of working was quite different from 
that of the Railway Police. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


Colonel Izat, Agent , suggested that there should he on° force for the whole line control- 
led by a police officer experienced m railway work and in close touch uith the administra- 
tion. The force at present was split up into two absolutely distinct bodies : the ee United 
Provinces'’* and Bihar and Orissa 93 Police, and the successful following up and working out 
of cases was greatly ma pared thereby. It seemed very necessary that the Railway Police 
should be eo-ordmated under one control as an Imperial Service and that ea**h railway should 
have its own Police Superintendent who should be regarded primarily as the head of a depart- 
ment of the Railway Administration and as such under the control of the Agent with respect 
to all matters connected with railway work. Government provided the force and reserved to 
itself the right fiom time to time to impose duties for it* own ends upon the members of the 
force. The cost of the force had been fixed between the Railway and the Government on the 
basis of 7-10tbs to 3-iOths, and this might be taken as indicating approximately the relative 
importance of the purely railway, and of the general dut'es of the Police. Owing to the 
language and other difficulties it would probably be found desirable to retain the present 
method of recruitment from the District Police, hut men who had learnt, and had been found 
suitable for, railway duties should be permanently retained in the Railway Police. Accoiding 
to the information at his disposal the United Provinces Police worked in harmony with the 
railway officers, but the Bihar and Orissa Police did not. An imperial lorce would make matters 
more uniform. % 

Mr . Westwood , Traffic Manager , thought that efficiency would he secured if the 
Railway Police on the Bengal and North-Western Railway were placed under one Superinten- 
dent With regard to the contention that it was practically impossible to work out Railway 
Police problems with any hope of success unless the Railway Police had the full co-operation of 
the District Police and that if a system was introduced whereby the railway system was taken 
as the unit for purposes of Police administration, the Railway Police would not get that 
-assistance, he confessed that he knew very little about police organization but he did not 
see w by the Railway Police should^ not get the help they required. The Railway Police 
might he kept provincial as at present but might be reinforced by a special Railway 
Detective Staff which need not be bound by the limits of a province. He quoted the case 
of theft of silver bars reported at Goiakhpur and then apparently referred to Howrah who 
snid that the case did not take place on their line. The Unitea Provinces put on a Criminal 
Investigation Department Officer who carried the investigation right through and found that 
the case had actually occurred at Howrah. 

Mr. Brown, District Traffic Superintendent, Sonepur , thought that the police force 
should he allotted to the railway and should not be bound by the boundaries of provinces 
through which the railway ran. 

Mr. White, Traffic Inspector , Gorakhpur, and Mr. Lucas , Station Master > Sonepur , 
thought that an organization which would take the railway system as the unit and make 
the Superintendent of Police for most purposes the head of a department of the Railway 
Administration would be the most suitable. 

Babu, Janak Lai Jha, Station Master , Chapra , stated that any improvement on the 
present state of the service would be welcome, but was unable to express an opinion on the 
suggestions mentioned in the question. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, 

Mr. Straclan, Traffic Superintendent , stated that he had insufficient knowledge of police 
administration to offer an opinion as to whether organization upon an imperial basis would 
be an improvement upon the existing provincial system ; but it appeared that the retention 
of an official in one province throughout his service was advantageous in that a better 
knowledge was obtained of the manners and customs of the people than would be obtained 
by an official subject to transfer from one province to another. 

•••\ Pundit Amrit Lall Tewari, Station Master, Budann, thought that the present system 
wartotfer than any of those proposed. / * * v ‘ * * 
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Question J\o. 20 * Cm you give any instances of malpractices on the part 
of railway or police subordinates which have come under your own 
immediate observation ? and can you suggest any measures Ur 
checking such malpractices ? 


Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur AH Khan , District Traffic S^pen v to n den t, Claims, mentioned 
two instances. In one case the Station Master on duty at Benares Can ton id out a»ked fox 
money from a passenger and as he did not pay he put him to trouble. The man complained 
an enquiry was held and the Station Master was punched. The oilier was a ease of a pulice 
constable who stole a chatty of ghee from a passenger in a passenger waiting hall. He was 
prosecuted and punished. 

Mr, Naidu . Station Master , Bara Banki, stated that he had been for a number of years 
stationed at Hardwar. On several occasions he noticed constables at every window of the 
five or six booking offices kept open at the time of a. el as, Tt ese constables did not allow any 
passenger to get to the window unless they were paid one anna per head. He cited another 
instance m which a poor widow with three or four children had come from Jullundur to deposit 
her husband's ashes. She came to the booking clerk for a ticket, p iid the money and asked 
for change. It was with the greatest difficulty that she had got to the ticket window. The 
booking clerk asked her to bring change and threw the money back to her, in doing m 
keeping a rupee with himself. Ike woman was brought to him by a gentleman. He started 
a case against the Booking-clerk and suspended him but on checking the easu found no money 
in excess. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Cooke , District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, thought that the lower grades 
of the Railway and District Police, if not actively participating in thefts, in many eases 
refrained from capturing the actual offenders because they received a share of the spoil. 

Mr, Adams, Stdion Superintendent, Victoria Terminus, stated that police constables 
were in the habit of detaining passengers who were entraining at the last moment by question- 
ing them about excess luggage, etc. The passenger to free himself was compelled to tip 
or otherwise forced to detrain. He had detected one such case and the two constables con- 
cerned were prosecuted and sentence! to a year's imprisonment. During mela times the Police 
caused a great deal of obstruction to passengers. If however a party paid up, they were 
allowed to enter the platform. The subordinate railway staff were too timid to report matters 
to the Station Master. The remedy was that an Inspector, Sub -I t specter or Police Sergeant 
should be in attendance at each train. The European Police Sergeant had no power. le 
was simply an ornament when present. If he was strict with cons aides, Sob-Inspectors m, da 
his position uncomfortable. He had to ask the Sub-Inspector's permission before giving a 
constable an order. Sergeants always referred the public to the Sub-Inspector, 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Mr. J eh angirji, Station Master, Baroda, gave two instances (1), Policemen who had to 
escort a running goods train starting in the early morning came to the station the previous even- 
ing and slept there and during the night committed theft* If the watchmen caught them 
they were offered a partnership and if they did not agree, the policemen involved the watch- 
men in some way or other. (£) Policemen moved freely about in yards and goods sheds and 
at certain stations there was an order that the Police should not come within the goods shed, 
so that the Watch and Ward were held responsible, and if anything went wrong, they had to 
answer. 


Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway* 

Mr, Walken, General Traffic Manager, stated that the railway had many cases where 
they punished the staff for malpractices ; for instance, complaints of Station Masters sailing 
wagons. The Railway had a priority register, but it did not work satisfactorily ; for instance, 
the case of a man with no standing or position and no goods who had registered his name for 
wagons. The railway found that ks soon as bis name came up, he would invariably go and 
self his wagons in the bazaar. The railway could not prove whether the man had goods or 
not, so that they had to register his name. The railway did not insist on the goods being 
brought into the station premises before priority was given to the man, because they had not 
got sufficient sheds. 

Mr. Henderson, Traffic Inspector, stated that he knew of several instances of malpractices 
but did not mention them. He considered that more supervision over the Police was required. 
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and that the feeling now greatly prevalent of wanting tc shield police culprits for the sake 
of not bringing the department too much to the front should be suppressed. The railway 
police and the railway staff committed malpractices equally. 


South Indian Railway. 

Mr. Logan , Agent, could not give any instances of malpractices on the part of the railway 
or police subordinates, but stated that he considered that theft of railway property or pro- 
perty in the custody of a railway by railway servants whether on duty or off duty, should 
by law be made punishable more severely than in the case of outsiders, preferably by imprison- 
ment and when the property was not recovered by both imprisonment and line. 

Mr . Acres, General Traffic Manager , stated that there had been instances of both railway 
and police staff being concerned in carrying passengers both by passenger and goods train 
without tickets, also of carrying consignments free and of obtaining and selling tickets 
from booking offices on commission. 

Mr. Ruwhotham , Deputy Traffic Manager , Freight Brand , could not give any instance, 
but was of opinion that when cases did come to light, the culprit should receive deterrent 
punishment. 

Mr. Bigmmi, District Traffic Superintendent, mentioned no instances. He suggested' 
that a few picked men from the Criminal Investigation Department might be employed con- 
fidentially by the Agent or the General Traffic Manager and posted without any intimation 
to the District Traffic Superintendent to find out weak spots and report confidentially to head 
quarters -without reference to any executive officer. If this were done a lot of malpractices 
would disappear. He would not let the District Traffic Superintendent know that a Criminal 
Investigation Department officer was on watch. 

Mr. Barker, Traffic Inspector, stated that he bad beard of thefts taking place with the 
connivance of the police, but it was impossible to bring home such cases. He had also heard 
of the police carrying passengers without tickets and troubling passengers, particularly during 
festivals, at the booking window. 

Mr. MeriU , Station Master, Madura, could mention no particular instances, but suggested 
that it would be advantageous if a police officer was deputed to watch booking counters at 
train times. 


East Indian Railway. 

Colonel Sheridan, General Traffic Manager , could give no instances of malpractices but 
said that cases had been reported to him from time to time such as when the railway staff 
under pressure from the police extorted money from the public at the time of fairs or mdas* 
The only way to check such malpractices was by deputing responsible officers to supervise 
and control the police on such occasions. 

Messrs. Bresswell, Robertson and Harrison had no remarks to offer. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that he was instrumental on one occasion in 
arresting a police constable whom he found standing over a consignment of dall and causing 
a coolie to abstract a portion of the contents. The man was prosecuted and convicted. The 
only suggestion he could offer for checking malpractices was better supervision. 

Mr. Harrison , Traffic Inspector, Mokamek Ghat , denied that the public were made to sign 
receipts without seeing the goods If there was anything wrong weighment could be demand- 
ed, delivery could be refused or remarks made to tbe effect that the goods were under- 
weight. 

Bab® Ealka Prasad , Station Master, was unable to cite any special instances. He stated 
that malpractices could only be checked if police constables were subordinated to the Station 
Master in the same way as railway ehowkidars were. In that case both the railway 
chowkidars and the constables would be equally responsible for malpractices. The fear in 
which the police were held by the lower classes made it difficult for the latter to exercise 
a cheek on malpractices. 


Bengal Nagpur Railway, 

Mr. /may, General Traffic Manager, said that instances were frequent but there was no 
use in raking them up. 


Eastern Bengal Railway, 

^ Gilmore, Traffic Manager, was of opinion that the best measures to adopt to cheek 
veene intensive supet#ion and the a 4 procedure which would 
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prevent the giving of undue preference in the allotment of wagons. He did not think mal- 
practices were more common than elsewhere. Malpractices which had come to his notice were 
generally cases of breach of trust and the demanding of illegal gratifications. 

Mr. Meahins, District Traffic Svpeintendent, stated that malpractices were common 
and the only remedy was punishment on detection. 

Babu P. M , Das, Station Master, Serajgunj , suggested the employment of detectives 
and the appointment of honorary visitors. 


Assam Bengal Railway, 

Mr. Cooper , Traffic Manager, stated that as far as the railway staff was concerned, 
it was possible to deal with them either personally or through the intervention of the Agent, 
but in the case of the Railway Police, it appeared almost impossible. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, mentioned that the railway staff did not 
run counter to the police in such matters for obvious reasons. 

Mr. Purcell, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Commercial , thought it was difficult to 
devise a remedy in view of the great reluctance on the part of the railway staff to incur the 
hostility of the Railway Police by bringing malpractices to notice. 

Babu M. Ghosh, Station Master , was of opinion that strong measures by officers would 
have a moral effect. If the promotion of police subordinates was made dependent on the 
recommendations of the railway district officers in whose jurisdiction they were employed, 
it might serve as a check. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr* Boalth, Traffic Manager, stated that personally he had not seen any malpractices on 
the part of the police but had heard of several such eases, e.g the recent case of an assault 
on an Anglo-Indian lady between Golra and land by the travelling constable. He had 
also heard of a case of a policeman having been detected at the last Nankana Sahib Mela 
taking money from the public. He was summarily tried and sentenced by a Magistrate on 
the spot. In the well-known case of the murder of Miss Taylor some years ago, Shouldam, 
the murderer, was the son of a Police Inspector at Multan. There were many other instances 
in which the police themselves had taken up and punished their staff when at fault. Close 
supervision would go a long way towards stopping malpractices on the part of railway as 
well as the police. 

Mr. Hawhes, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port, said that he had been 
informed by one of his Assistants that at melas he had repeatedly seen policemen taking 
money illegally from the public. 

Mr* Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent, Claims, suggested better supervision than 
at present existed on the part of both railway and police staff and an improvement in the 
Watch and Ward staff. 

Mr . Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, could only suggest greater supervision m the part 
*)£ inspecting officials as a means of stopping malpractices. 

Mr. Foster, Traffic Inspector, Commercial, Karachi, stated that the only cheek against 
malpractices appeared to be to raise the standard by drafting in a more intelligent class of 
man and by improving the salaries of members of the Railway Police force. 

Mr. Byan, Station Superintendent, Lahore, stated that the only measures for checking 
malpractices were to have a more rigorous check on the working of the staff and to 
arrange that all enquiries into missing consignments should be conducted jointly by Traffic 
and Police officials. Certain stations were being frequently reported for sending sealed van 
packages deficient and in a very badly pilfered condition. When these cases appeared fre- 
quently an inspector should be appointed to wit the station of despatch to watch the working 
of that particular station and to see and report on the reasons and causes which led to thews 
shortages and pilferages. Stations should not be allowed to be repeated offenders without 
serious notice being taken. When reports continued to be received which gave reason to 
believe that malpractices were occurring the Police could conveniently offer help not only in 
putting a stop to them but probably in bringing the culprits to took. 

Mr. Moot Chand, Station Master , Hyderabad, mentioned that about 9 months ago a 
Railway Police constable was convicted and sentenced to 4 years' rigorous imprisonment by 
the Sessions Judge, Hyderabad, for having committed rape on the wife of a ehowkidar of the 
Traffic Department in the railway premises of Padidan Station. Matters of this kind were 
very seldom reported or brought to light for the simple reason that no husband or relative 
cared to spoil the reputerou 1 of his family by having recourse to prolonged and tedious legal, 
enquiries without any assurance of his being able to succeed. ^ Vendors ,m& pmmgem often 
complained of harassment by Railway Police subordinate. When spch utters were brought 

the notice of their superiors they were not taken up seriously, with the result that ill-paid 
. seldom mended their ways even if they were warned several times* Such cases 
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of malpractices could neither be fully cheeked nor adequately prevented unless exemplary 
measures were taken by the heads of the Police Department. Men on higher pay should be 
enlisted in the subordinate ranks. Above all, the same amount of care should be devoted to 
eases reported against ji police subordinate as was done in handling crimes against ordinary 
persons. 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Bobu Jan ah Lai Jim, Station Master, Ghapra, stated that the greater portion of the 
travelling public were ignorant people and did not yet understand their rights and acquiesced 
in the treatment meted out to them by the police in league with the railway subordinates 
who were intelligent enough not to interfere with men who would report them, but only preyed 
upon the ignorant, either realising excess fares on children's tickets where not due > levying 
charges on luggage carried with the owner by sealing it wrongly, etc. The public did not 
complain and the superior staff bad little opportunity of checking the evil without immediate 
reports from the public. 


Rohilkhand and Rumaun Railway. 

Mr. S track an , Traffic Superintendent, could mention no cases. 

Mr. Jakans, Claims Inspector, stated that he had come across many instances as a Station 
Master. 

Mr. Gardener , Station Master, Bareilly City, stated that he knew of eases from hearsay 

only. 

Bandit Amrit Lai Tewari , Station Master, Budaun, knew of no cases. 


2L Save you any suggest ions to make on any other points germane to the 

enquiry ? 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 

Khan Bahadur Mansur Ali JtJian was of opinion that the District Police should be 
held responsible for yard thefts and running train thefts. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Mr. Burn , Deputy Traffic Manager, Commercial, thought that the main improvement 
required so far as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was concerned, was co-operation 
between the District and the Railway Police. 

Mr. Cooke, District Traffic Superintendent, Bombay, suggested that improvement in the 
Watch and Ward establishment and redaction in thefts could best be effected by — 

(a) Increasing the pay and providing quarters for the Watch and Ward and so 

ensuring recruiting of pensioned sepoys with prospects of promotion to 

supervisors for satisfactory work. 

(b) Goods yards and goods sheds should be enclosed by suitable fencing so that 

entrance was only possible through gates which were under observation. 

(c) Yards and stations should be suitably lighted. 

(d) Building up of esprit de corps between all departments of the Railway and the 

District and the Railway Police. 

Mao Saheb b. N. Gakhale, Assistant Station Mo$te r , Goods , Poona, thought that 
elected Station Masters should he given honorary ranks of Sub-3 ns] ectors or Jamadars or 
vtsfed with some powers which would help in minimizing crime to a certain extent as they 
wmjld be able to take prompt action in detecting crime without waiting for a police officer to 
arrive at the spot. 


Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. 

None. 


Madras and Southern ffiahratta Railway. 

Mr. Waiken, General Traffic Manager , made the following suggestions : — 

1* The Claims Branch did not knew what action the Police took upon reports of losses; 
The usual result of the investigation was 'ip report the. cases as being * undetectable/"* ' 
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** short-loading/' ™ investigation refused"^ owing to unidentifiable nature of the good®, nr 
^ outside jurisdiction.^ The Police might be doing everj thing possible, but rh* Railway 
did not know. The system did not tend to give the railway any confidence in their efforts. 

2. The policing of railways should he a specialised subject. The constant piestuee of 
valuable' goods and opportunities for fraud by railway, servants and temptation to outside 
thieves required that counter measures should be specially studied and applied. In the past 
six years, there had been four Superintendents cf Government Railway Police in the 
Madras area. 

3. The interests of the Railway should be identified with those of the Police. 

Mr. White , Station Master, Guntalcal, stated that passengers waiting at junctions 
and large passenger hooking stations were not sufficiently guarded against thefts while 
waiting for trains. During nights the practice was for the Police to turn the*o people oat of 
the waiting rooms to choultries, so that they would not have the trouble of investigation if any 
theft occurred. He suggested that a system of patrolling waiting rooms every hour of the 
night should be adopted and the signature of the Station Master on duty obtained in token 
that such patrol was legularly carried out. Frequent changes in the constables was a point 
he would bring to notice. The men when kept too long at a station worked with the menials 
in extractions and thefts. 

Mr, Datu Row, Station Master, Tumkur, suggested that the Railway Police should have 
a detective force which should be sent out to watch at heavy traffic stations and also at 
junctions. Travelling constables should not be allowed to travel always in a reserved 
compartment as at present on some sections, but should change carriages occasionally. 


South Indian Railway. 


3fr. Higman , District Traffic Superintendent, suggested the further use of Mr. Travers 
Phillip's patent and Pereii a* s master lock. There had been no thefts reported from wagons 
fitted with these .special fittings since they were introduced. 

Mr, Meritt , Station Master , Madura, suggested that when a case of theft was reported 
to the Police and when it Was found difficult to Realize it either as a theft from a station yard 
or 'from a running train, it would be prefei able if police officers arrived at their own con- 
clusions after making enquiries without calling for the file of papers from the district office, 
which contained reports of goods supervisors and traffic inspectors, which would have a 
tendency to bias their minds and induce them to arrive at a one-sided conclusion. Also the 
system of police constables patrolling on the off side of passenger trains, especially near 
female carriages, should ce enfor* ed. It would be helpful to the travelling pun lie and 
minimise cases of petty thefts to a certain extent. 

Mr, Ramachandra Aiyar, Station Master , Trichinopoly Fort, suggested the enhance- 
ment of demurrage to make the public remove their goods more promptly. Coolies and brokers 
should be licensed. Many of them were bad characters The it ail way Police should patrol 
sheds day and night and should have power to exclude undesirables. 


East Indian Railway. 

Mr . Harris , Goods Superintendent , Howrah, said that he could not handle the goods as fast 
as received because the jemadars or sircars who worked for half a dozen different merchants 
took days, sometimes weeks, to complete consignments. In the meantime numerous part con- 
signments were housed in the sheds taxing up valuable space, blocking passages and causing 
confusion, especially making it difficult to get complete consignments on the weighing 
machine. A register clerk and markman was required for each section instead of for each 
shed and they should mark dates of arrival on each lot of goods and wharfage should be 
charged. 

Mr. Hamilton, Goods Inspector, stated that the law at present was deficient; although 
railway officials knew that a theft had been committed yet cases failed through the Evidence 
Act. At large railway stations and yards persons arrested with stolen property or property 
which was believed to be stolen should prove how they came to be in possession thereof. At 
present the onus lay on the railway authorities to provl from where such persons obtained the 
property, which in a large goods shed was a most difficult matter. 

Baba Kali* Prasad , Station Master „ stated that enquiries in cases concerning the 
staff of other departments should be enquired into jointly , in other eases by the department 
concerned > * 


Bengal Nagpur Bnliwisr, 

Priority Reaister,—Mr, Imctf thought that this register was very effective when there 
heavy tod the supply of wagons was limited. Priority was strictly observed in 
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the granting of wagons end the public bad access to these registers. The Station Master 
wrote down their narces in their presence. There was no check on the merchants who over- 
stated their demands or made a profession of overstating requirements. Station Masters only 
inspected whether the merchant had goods to he loaded and did not inspect the merchant's 
premises. No application would be entertained from merchants who stated that he had 
goods in his godown. Merchants were only allowed to register for goods actually in the 
yard* 


Eastern Bengal Railway. 

"Priority Register — Mr. Hawkins, Deputy Traffic Manager , stated that if it were estab- 
lished that some merchants received preference over others the Station Master was reduced 
or dismissed. On the Eastern Bengal Railway goods at merchants' godowns were registered 
if they were within a certain radius of the station. It sometimes happened that when a 
merchant had ‘2,0(30 hales of jute he asked for wagons for 3,000. The Station Master was 
supposed to check these estimates and Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors were deputed also 
to check the goods in the godowns and if any man was found to have over-registered the over- 
registered portion was cancelled and the merchant's goods were not registered for 20 days, 
mde rules in the Traffic Working Orders and Goods Manual. 

Passengers 9 comfort. — A number of retired Indian officers who were called * Passenger 
Superintendents ' were employed, whose sole business was to look after the comforts of III 
class passengers. Such officers were paid Rs. 105 plus allowances per mensem. 

Cooly Traffic. — At Naihati, Santahar, and Amingaon there were medical and feeding 
arrangements for the cooly traffic. 

Mr. Meahins , District Traffic Superintendent , suggested that the Police should be in- 
creased and that all cases in which goods had to be traced on account of losses, thefts and 
misdespatch should be made over to them for enquiry and report. Claims Inspectors and 
Tracers might then be replaced by police officers. Each junction station should have a 
special seal checking staff, highly paid, who would check the seals of all wagons passing 
through, witness cheek of contents of wagons with defective seals and take immediate action 
to trace. 


Assam Bengal Railway. 

Mr. Cooper , Traffic Manager , mentioned that the salaries of all railway menials and sub- 
ordinate staff had been largely increased and he was of opinion that such steps should be 
taken towards the improvement of the prospects of the Railway Police. 

Mr. Buchan, District Traffic Superintendent, suggested recruiting a more intelligent and 
better paid class of constables. 

Mr. Purcell , Assistant Traffic Superintendent , Commercial , mentioned that if the salaries of 
the lower grades of the Railway Police were increased, this step would go a long way towards 
obtaining a more suitable class of recruits. 


North-Western Railway. 

Mr. Eawles, District Traffic Superintendent, Karachi Port , stated that officers should be 
allowed to remain in one place for a longer period than at present, and mentioned that during 
the last year there had been 4 Superintendents of Police at Karachi. 

Mr. Schofield, Assistant Traffic Superintendent , Claims , considered that isolated loaded 
wagons and trains stabled in the sidings should be better protected and guarded than they 
were at present, as a considerable number of losses occurred from such wagons. A free use 
of the riveting of wagons would tend to reduce pilferages. An increase in the present number 
of the supervising railway staff at large stations and also inspectors for general supervision of 
work at smaller stations was necessary. 

Mr.* Jordan, Traffic Inspector, Quetta, suggested that the pay of the Police should be 
brought into line with that of the Traffic Department. 

Mr* Ryan, Station Superintendent , Lahore, thought that better lighting would 
effect a great deal. The District Police should help at sidings and the “ Railway would help 
to bring a good deal to light if more rigorous measures of check and enquiry were adopted 
in cases where losses are reported/* 


Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

Mr, Lucas, Station Master, Sonepur, suggested that to avoid running fcraiu thefts as far 
$$ possible goods train should only be run during daylight 
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Babu Janak Lai Tka , Station Master, Chapra, was of opinion that the subordinates of 
the police and rail way staff should be recruited from a more intelligent class of people on 
more substantial pay than they received at present. 

Both officers stated that there was a delay of four to ten days in giving open delivery 
and all packages which were to he opened could not be kept under lock and key hence pilferage 
occurred. 


Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. 

None. 


Pilgrim Traffic. 

Mr. Parker, Traffic Inspector, Trichinopoly, South Indian Railway, said that there were 
not enough police to watch booking offices. They kept away in order to avoid complaints, 
A very large police force would he required to prevent overcrowding. 

Mr- Higman, District Traffic Superintendent, South Indian Railway, stated that there 
was no dangerous overcrowding. Additional booking offices were opened and special windows 
were provided for females. There were pens for the public from where they were admitted to 
the platform. Ticket Agents were often temple employees. They sometimes gave npcountry 
men local tickets. 

Mr. Merritt, Station Master, Madura, stated that more police help was wanted to keep 
passengers out of danger of being cut up by trains. Also there were not enough police to 
keep an eye on cheats. 

Mr. Cook, District Magistrate, Midnapur, thought that the railway should provide 
proper hospitals and should not object to the Civil Surgeon having his say m the matter. 

Mr. Gilmore, Traffic Manager, Pastern Bengal Railway, stated that there was a large 
coolie traffic and special medical arrangements were made at Goaiundo Ghat, Naihati and 
Amingaon. Special arrangements for food were also made at Naihati and Santahar. 

Messrs. Lucas and Jha, Station Masters, Bengal and North-Western Railway, stated that 
special temporary hospitals and extra water arrangements were made. 
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Abstract of evidence of Trades Associations, Members of 

the Public, etc. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY TRADES ASSOCIATIONS, 
MEMBERS OFJHE PUBLIC, ETC. 


Question No, 1.— What is the member of members of your Association ? 

Question No . 2** -Mr 6 the members firms or individual members of firms ? 

Question No, 3, In what classes of consignments are the members mainly 
interested ? 


Bombay, 

• * 

1. Messrs. Haiti Brothers, a private firm mainly interested in cotton, grain, pulses, 
seeds and sugar. 

2. The Bombay Chamber oj Commerce , composed for the most part of European firms 
interested in every kind of raw produce sent from upcountry to Bombay and in imported 
goods. 

3. Messrs, Phillips and Company, Chemists and Wine Merchants. 

4. The Bombay Presidency Trades Association, consisting of 4(3 members limited to 
Europeans, representing a variety of trades such as piece-goods, liquors, oilman's stores, 
mills, etc. 

5. The Gram Merchants Association , consisting of 313 members representing firms 
mainly interested in all kinds of grain. 

6. The Bombay Mdrwari Chamber of Commerce , consisting of 300 members representing 
firms interested in cotton and all kinds of seeds and piece-goods. 

7. The Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited , a 
Nagpur firm mainly interested in twist, piece-goods, cotton and mill stores, 

8. Messrs , Tata Sons , Limited, a firm mainly interested in cotton yarn and cotton piece-, 
goods. 

9. Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants * Association $ consisting of 837 members 

representing firms mainly interested in piece-goods. 

10. The Indian Merchants 3 Chamber and Bureau, consisting of 527 members representing 
firms interested in cotton, yarn, piece-goods, coal, seeds, etc. 


Alimedabad. 

1. The Mill Owners' Association , consisting of 70 members, representing 75 mills and 
factories. 


Madras, 

1. The Madras Chamber of Commerce , consisting of 54 ordinary members, representing 
both individuals and firms interested in raw products coming from upcountry and all classes 
of imported goods. 

2. The Southern India Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 240 members^ representing 
individuals and firms interested in grains, pulses, indigo, silk, piece-goods, skins and hides, 
hardware and cotton* 

8. The Madras Trades Association, consisting of 82 members representing firms and 
companies mainly interested in goods sold by retail in Madras to upcountry customers or 
consigned to branches in the mofussil to be sold *by retail by the branches* 

4, The Madras Piece-goods Merchants* Association , consist! g of 148 members 
representing firms dealing in piece-goods. 

5. The Mice, Grain and Sugar Merchants 9 Association, consisting of 62 members represent- 
fsto* firms dealing ■ in rice, grains of all kinds, common seeds, castor seed, mustard nuts, food- 
eluffi® and sugar. 
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g, Mao Bahadur Venhatesl Srmivas Nai/c, President of Ranebennur Municipality and 
TsHuaa Local Board. 


Mysore. 

1. The Mysore Chamber of Commerce , consisting’ of 10S members, representing firms and 
individuals mainly interested in piece-goods, grain, oils, oil-cakes and bullion, 

2. Mr . Mose, Manager of the Bank of Mysore, 

8. Mr. Maja Mao, Claims Agent. 

4, Mr, Venkateshuaia Aiyer of Mysore. 

5. Mr. Moor Muhammad, Merchant, Bangalore. 

Calcutta. 

1. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , consisting of 147 members representing 
firms and individuals interested in coal, jute, rice, vegetables and other raw products. 

£, The Calcutta Trades Association, of 80 members representing firms interested in hard- 
ware, drapery, furniture, liquors, canned provisions, machinery, leather goods, glassware, 
jewellery and plated ware, wearing apparel, medicinal goods, toilet requisites, musical instru- 
ments, books and printing matter. 

8 The Import Trade Association , representing firms interested in imports. 

4. The Marwari Association , consisting of 150 members representing firms and individuals 
interested in all classes of produce, but specially piece-goods, grains, ghee, seeds and other 
commodities. 

5. The Bengal Mahaj an Sabh a, consisting of 200 members representing firms interested 
piece-goods, rice, sugar, salt, jute, spices, hardware, seeds and general merchandise. 

6. The Haikhola Bauijga Ritaishim Sab ha, consisting of 94 members, representing firms 
interested in jute and grain. 

7. Messrs. Morarji Anandji and Company, authorised agents of 60 firms doing both 
export and import business in piece-goods and cotton twist. 

8. The Wine , Spirit and Beer Association, representing 18 firms in India interested in 
the liquor trade, 

9. The Tata Iron Sf Steel Co ., Lid. % Jamshedpur. 

Chittagong. 

1. The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 20 members representing firms 
interested in rice, oil, tea garden stores, tea, jute and salt. 

2. The Narayaganj Chamber of Commerce , consisting of 20 members representing firms 
interested in jute, coal, cotton, and general cargo. 

3. The Indian Merchants’ Association, Chittagong , consisting ‘of 79 members representing 
firms and individuals interested in rice, salt, piece-goods, sundry goods, oil, cotton, 
corrugated iron, etc. 

4. The Chittagong Traders’ Association, consisting of 56 members representing firms 
and individuals mainly interested in piece-goods, miscellaneous goods and foodstuffs. 

5. Mr* Ah&hay Kumar Sarhar , representing the Chittagong College Co-operative Credit 
Society. 


Assam. 

1. Mr. Fox, representing the Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association, consist- 
ing of 150 members, mainly estates interested in tea and tea garden stores. 

2. Mai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butta, M.L.C . 

3. Mai Saleh Manmohan Lahiri, M.L.C. , Director of a Jdnt Stock Trading Company, 
a nd pleader on behalf of merchants in the Tezpur Sub-division of the Darrang District, Assam. 

4. Khan Bahadur Mohibuddm Aimed , and 5 Bobu Mamani Mohan Bass. 

M.L.C., representing the merchant community of Shillong. 

6. Munshi Reas Bahh, Merchant, Syllet, representing the Sylhet Merchants' Amoco* 
fcion, consisting of 22 members, representing firms interested in clothes, oilmaids stores, shoes 
and miscellaneous stores. 


Benares. 

Mr. B. P. Haider , Proprietor of the Annapurna Pharmacy, Benares, interested in srine« 
lamps, stores, medicines, tyres, tubes and motor accessories. 

2* Mr. Mohammad Ihfam Khan, Automobile Specialist. 
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4* Mr* Abhoy Bam Chun Hal, Grain Merchant, Commission Agent and Represent at h e 
of the Bepari Mandal, an Association interested in grain, oil, sugar and minxllaiieous 
merchandise. 

5. Mr. Mohammad J an Mohammad Siddigue, rice and sugar merchant. 

6 . Mr. h. Bisheshivar Pershad , merchant. 

7. Mr. Murhdhar Kaluram. grain, salt and sugar merchant. 

8 . Mr. Jay day al Madan Gopal , cloth merchant. 

9. Mr. S, C. Mullich, dealer in hardware of all kinds. 

10. Mr . Gmri ShanMr Pershad, Legal Practitioner. 

Bihar. 

1. The Piliar Planters* Association , representing over 70 factories interested in stores, 
machinery, sugarcane, oils, wood, etc. 

2 . Mr. JRadM Krishna J dun , representing Messrs. Gurmukh Rai Radha Krishna, 
Merchants, Patna, interested in seeds, grain, sugar, paper, press accessories, ghee, etc. 

S. Paha Debz Prashad Dhandania, Merchant, Bhagalpur, interested in piece-goods, sugar, 
ghee, rice, etc. 

4. Messrs . Arthur[BuUer § Co. } Limited , General Merchants, Muzaffarpur. 

Nagpur. 

1. Mr . AJcbar Ali Mohammad AH Hassanji , representing the Nagpur Merchants* Assoeia- 
lion, consisting of 85 members mainly interested in cotton yam, cloth, hardware, glassware, 
chmaware, oils, cement, toys, stones, cutlery, fruit, timber and grain. 

2 . Mr. Sorabji Mehta, Manager, Empress Mills, Nagpur. 

8 . Mr. Eirjeebhoy Hormusjee , Cotton Agent, Empress Mills, Yeotmal. 

4. Mr. Keekahhai , representing the firm of Ahmad jeebhoy, General Merchants, Raipur* 

5. Mr* Balknshna Nathani, Merchant, Raipur, interested in grain, money-lending 
business, and also in cloth and other miscellaneous merchandise. 

6 . Mr. Mohammad YaJcooh , Merchant, Kampti. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 72 members representing firms mainly 
interested in piece-goods, yarns and coal. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association , consisting of 101 members representing firms chiefly 
interested in piece-goods. 

The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association , consisting of 4S5 members representing 
firms interested in piece-goods, cotton, woollen and silk goods, yams and hosiery and miscellaneous 
merchandise. 

Major Buell , Commandant, cc B ” Company , Supply Depot , Ambala, representing ih e 
Director of Supplies and Transport, Quartermaster-General's Branch, Army Head-quarters* 
interested in foodstuffs with the exception of wheat products and grain. 


Lahore. 

1 . The Amritsar Tea Traders’ Association , consisting of 18 members representing firms 
interested in tea. 

2. LaU Diwan Gland 8f Sons , Merchants, Amritsar, interested in cotton and woollen 
piece-goods, 

3 . fie Bar Factory Assteiafion, Lyallpur, consisting of SO members representing milk 
interested in the import and export of cotton seeds, wheat flour, oil-cakes and machine 
stores. 

4 . The Layallpur Indian Merchants’ Association , consisting of 85 members representing 
firms interested in the export and import of ghee, seeds, sugar, oil, grain, kappas and cotton 
seeds. 

5 t The Colony Flour Mill , Layallpur, 

Gawnpore. 

1 f he typer Mia Chamber of Commerce, consisting of 79 members representing bota 
firms and individuals interested in every class of goods. 

9 Mr W J£ Watt representing the British India Corporation, Limited, Cawnporei an 
Sanies interested in wool, piece-Ioods, lather and engineering 

requisites. 
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8. Mr. A * M. Shaw, Manager, United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, consisting of 
82 members representing firms and individuals interested in piece-goods, gram, spices, oil 
Bides, cotton and hardware. 

4. Lala Sanwal Das Kkanna, Cloth and General Merchant, Allahabad. 

5. Messrs. Bameshwar Puisad , Kesar Prasad Managing Agents, Lucknow Sugar Works* 
Limited, and Lessees, Allahabad Milling Company, Limited, interested in wheat, flour and atta. 

6. Lala Gopal Das, representing the Tribeni Desi Sugar Works, Naini, Allahabad. 

7. Messrs. B JV, B ama Sf Go., General Merchants, Allahabad. 

8. Mr. Bhagioaut Narain Tandon, representing the Naim Glass Works, Allahabad. 

9. Mr* S. M. Bose , Merchant, Cawnpore. 

Simla. 

Major C. 11 Gwynn , Assistant Controller of Contracts, chiefly interested in consignments 
of flour, atta, bran, rations, biscuits, rice, dhall, grain, barley, oats, maize, linseed oik paints 
petio !, etc. ? 


Question No. 4. — In what classes of consignments are complaints of pilferage 9 
theft or shortage most common ? and on what railway ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Path Brother % stated that thefts and pilferages occurred mostly in food grains* 
All railways were concerned. Recently a number of cases of theft had been reported in cotton 
seed consignments, booked from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commence stated that pilferages occurred mostly in foodstuffs 
doth and oils or goods that could be sold easily. 

Messrs. Phillips and Company stated that in about 10 per cent, of their consignments 
pilferages were reported. 

The G^ain Merchants’ Association stated that complaints were common on all railways. 

The Bombay Manvari Chamber of Commerce reported that complaints were mostly received 
in connection with seeds and piece-goods and occasionally* in connection with cotton. 

Th<> Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company , Limited , of Nagpur, 
stated that petty pilferages were most common in consignments of twist, on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, R anehi station being particularly notorious. ° ^ 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited , stated that entire bales of cotton yarn and cotton piece- 
goods were delivered short mostly on the Bombay, Baroda and Central India and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association stated that complaints of pilfer- 
age, theft and shortage had recently become common both on Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau stated that complaints of pilferage were 
common with regard to cotton, yarn, piece-goods, coal, seeds, petrol, fruits, etc. Complaints 
were received with regard to almost all the railways. 

Madras. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce reported that pilferages seemed to be confined fnnflflv 
to foodstuffs, oilman's stores, etc. * 

The Sonihrn India Chamber of Commerce reported that complaints were most common 
in indigo, grains, pulses and other articles of food. Complaints were greater in number on 
the Madras a ivi Southern Mahratta Railway than on the Souta Indian Railway probably due 
to the greater length ot the former line. The South Indian Railway, however, seemed to 
have adopted certain devices to prevent theft and pilfering which had to a cettain^ extent been, 
successful. 

The Madras Trades Association was of opinion that foodstuffs, drink and wearing apparel 
were tbe favourite objects of pilferage. More eases were reported from the Madra/amd 
Southern Mahratta Railway than from the South Indian. Railway. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association thought that pilfurao*es thefts and 
shortages were common on both lines. * ? 

The Mice, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association found that pilferages, thefts and 
shortage occurred particularly in grains and pulses on both the railway systems. 

Mysore* 

I Mptvf'Chmbw «f Commerce thought that complaints were most common in 
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Calcutta. 

n.e Bengal National Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints were Common in 
every class ox consignments. 

Th e Import Tiade Association thought that pilferages occurred mostly in small consign- 
ments. J 

The Marwari Association and the Mahajan Sabha stated that complaints we common in 
all classes. 

The Bat khola Banijya BttaisJnni Sabha mentioned that complaints were common in 
connection with jute packed in drams. 

Chittagong, 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce mentioned that complaints were most common 
in consignments of rice on the Assam Bengal Railway, V erv few cases of wholesale removal 
occurred. It was mostly pilferage that took place. 

The Narag an gang Chamber of Commerce mentioned that complaints were most common 
in hazaar stores, such as fresh fruit in baskets on the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

The Indian Merchants 3 Association, Chittagong , stated that complaints were common 
from small consignments of food, clothing, piece-goods, sundry goods at-d other essentials of 
every day use chiefly on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

The Chittagong T> aders 3 Association mentioned that complaints were common in consign- 
ments of piece-goods, miscellaneous goods, fruits and foodstuffs on the Assam Bengal Eastern 
Benga T and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

Assrm. 

The Surma Talley Branch cf the Indian Tea Association stated that the most common 
complaint of pilferage occurred in consignments of rice. 

JRai Bahadur Promode Chandia JJutta mentioned that complaints of pilferage, theft and 
shortage were most common in resp< c f of consignments of fresh fruits, vegetables, oils and 
ghee ou the Assam Bengal and Eastern Bengal Railways. 

Kai Sahel ManmoJian Lahiii stated that complaints w^ere most common in eoi signmentg 
of fresh fruit and vegetal ies. It was only in very exceptional cases that such goods were 
received intact. On account of thefts on the railway, merchants in Shillong preferred to 
bring goods by steamer direct from Calcutta as the responsibility of the common carriers by 
water was greater than that of the railways. 

Khan Bahadur MohUuddin Ahmed mentioned that pilferage, etc., was most common in 
consignments of cloth, shoes and hoots. 

Muns/n Beaz JBaksh mentioned that pilferages and thefts were common in all classes of 
goods on the Assam Bengal Railway. 

Benares. 

Mr. Haldefst&tedi that complaints were most common in consignments of wines, oilman's 
stores, tubes, etc., on the East Indian, Oudh and Rohilkhand and Great Indian IVmn&ala 
Railways. He mentioned an instance of some cases of whisky and wine despatched from 
Messrs' B E. Paul and Company, Calcutta, in 191b which there was no necessity for him to 
unpack immediately they arrived because be had a large stock in hand. When the consignment 
was opened a fortnight later in one case of “ White Horse" Whisky and one ease of Exshaw 
Brandy the bottles were foi nd filled with water. The same bottles had not been emptied, 
but bazaar bottles bad been substituted. He was unable to make a claim because he had 
taken the goods on a clear receipt. The eases were wired and scaled and also wrapped in 
gunny. On receiving the next consignment of 5 cases of White Horse Whisky he sent for 
the Excise Inspector to accompany him to the Railway Station where he had intended opening 
the parcel in bis presence ; but unfortunately he could not be found that evening and he had 
to take deliver r and bring the cases home. The boxes were opened next morning in the 
presence of the Excise Inspector when it was found that £5 bottles of whisky \v*re filled with 
water. Recently he had received a case from Spence and Company, Bombay, in which the 
wiring sealing and clamping were all done thoroughly, so delivery was taken on a dear 
receipt As soon as the cases were opened one was found to he filled with stones. The 
substitution in his opinion could hardly have happened in a reliable merchant's premises. 

Mr Mohammad Uram Khan stated that complaints were common in nearly ail classes, 
but specially in goods despatched at owner's risk by the East Indian Railway, Omta and 
Rohilkhand Railway, Bengal and North-Western Railway and Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

Mr. S „ C. Mu farm mentioned that cases of pilfering occurred specially in packed boxes 

on bbe East Indian, Great' Indian Peninsula, Oudh and Eohilkhand and Bengal and North* 

Western Bail ways. 

Mr Abhov Ram Chun Hal stated that practically everything, i,e., oil, sugar, grain and 
miscellaneous goods was damaged or pilferred in transit. Whole bags were not often lost 

60 H. D. 2 1 
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but bags were generally cut open and the contents pilfered For instance,. in a bag containing 
2 mannas about 10 seers or so would be removed. He cited a case in which 42 tins of ghee 
were indented from Agar in Marwar out of which 27 were found filled with eowdung on 
arrival. He considered the conditions were about the same on all railways. 

Mr t Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddique mentioned that complaints were most common 
in consignments of sugar, on almost all railways. 

Mr . Bisheshwar Pershad mentioned that his goods were mainly despatched from Howrah 
by the East Indian Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and his experience was that 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was better— probably because it was State-managed and 
greater supervision was exercised upon the staff He did not feel competent to speak in regard 
to other railways except the Bengal and North-Western Railway which was the worst of the 
three railways mentioned. 

Mr. S. C. Mulhck stated that complaints were common in that class of goods which 
partook of the nature of common use or daily necessity. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Pershad stated that complaints mostly occurred in connection with 
consignments of sugar, piece-goods and grain carried on Company Railways such as the East 
Indian, Great Indian Peninsula and the Bengal and North-Western Railways. 

Bihar, 

The Bihar Planters’ Association stated that complaints were common m connection 
with all kinds of consignments on both the East Indian Railway and Bengal* and North- 
Western Railway. 

Mr. Pbodha Krishna Jalan mentioned that complaints were common in connection with 
consignments of grain, liquid substances and sngar. Fiesh fruit by passenger train especially 
on the Bengal and North-Western Railway was also almost always pilfered. 

Bain Deli Pershad Dhandania stated that in the case of those goods the price of which 
bad risen since after the war, viz., piece-goods, sugar, ghee, rice, etc,, complaints were very 
common. He dealt generally with the East Indian Railway and Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. Pilferages were more frequent on the latter. 


Nagpur. 

Mr. Akbar Ali Mohammad AH Uassanji stated that complaints were common in con- 
signments of yarn, cloth, grain, hardware, fruits, china and glass-ware, both on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway and Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr . Sorabji Mehta stated that petty pilferages were most common in consignments of 
twist on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, Ranchi Station being particularly notorious, while 
thefts of full bales or packages occurred occasionally on the Great Indian Peninsula, Madras 
and Southern-Mahratta, North-Western, East Indian and Bengal and North-Western Rail- 
ways. He produced two statements giving particulars of recent instances of thefts over the 
different railways mentioned. 

Mr. Heerjeebhoy Hormusjee stated that thefts and shortages were most common in 
consignments of coal and grain. Shortage of coal was a matter of usual occurrence. Last 
year in a consignment of two wagons of coal consigned to Hubli there was a shortage of 
about half the quantity originally consigned, while one of the wagons reached Hubli about 4 
months after it was booked. The reasons for such shortage were two : firstly, coal was carried 
in open wagons which gave facilities to the thieves and, secondly, it had to be transhipped at 
stations where there was a break of gauge. The remedy was that on arrival at these branch 
lines, notes of the weight and condition of the goods received from foreign lines should be 
taken, thus making the other lines responsible for shortages if they themselves were not at 
fault. 

Mr. Keekabhai and Mr. Balkrishna Nathani stated that thefts took place in every kind 
of consignment on the Bengal Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Railways. 

Mr. Mohamad Takub stated that complaints were common in consignments of beer, fresh 
fruit, stationery, etc., on the Bengal Nagpur and Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that shortages occurred chiefly in consignments 
of piece-goods and yarns on the North-Western Railway, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
and the East Indian Railway. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that complaints of pilferage# theft; and shortage 
occurred in all classes of consignments and on all railways, " 

The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association stated that complaints occurred generally in 
ail classes of goods, but more especially in cotton and sundries, and were not confined to any 
particular railway* 7 
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Lahore. 


The Amritsar Tea Traders’ Association stated that complaint* of t-ilfercft'O. shortage ami 
theft were common in almost all Glasses of consignment* and specLiliv in a v rr’l ri*k 
consignments and also in those where “ Risk Note A"’ was given. Tliev were eomm-.i 
on all railways— particularly on the Bomba y, Baroda and Central' India and ‘ North AYcstern 
Railways. 


Mess i s J)in an Chanel Sons, Arnrttsa r, stated that pilferages generally occurred where 
goods were packed in wooden cases. Pilferage seldom occurred from pressed hales. Some- 
times whole packages were lost in transit. Pilferages and thefts generally occurred **a 5 
junction stations or transhipment poinls. Pilferage and theft aho occurred at the goods shed 
and parcel shed where goods were stored for despatch ar.d delivery. Pilferages and thefts 
occurred mostly on the North-Western Railway and Bombay, Baroda auT Central India 
II ail way narrow gauge. 

The Bar Factory Association, ly all pur, state 1 that pilferage, theft anti shortage were 
common in consignments of foodstuff*, coal, oil, wheat, kappas and eoti on seed. They 
occurred everywhere but specially at transhipment points and lecervit g stations on all 
railways. 

The ly allpur Indian Merchants 3 Association stated that theft, pilferage and shortage 
occurred commonly in consignments of foodstuffs, ghee, oil, sugar, wheat piggery, 
piecegoods, haberdashery and fruits. 

Sheikh M t Mohamad , Proprietor of the Colony Flour Mill , stated that complaints were 
most common in consignments of atta and flour on the North-Western Railway and Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway. 


Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints were common in all 
pilferable goods hut most common io perishables (e.g 4 , fruit, butter, cheese) yarn, piece-goods 
and paper. 

Mr, Skaw, Manager , United Provinces Central Mills , stated that pilferages, thefts and 
shortages occurred mostly in consignments of piece-goods, grains, spices and oil. They 
occurred more or less on all railways, hut particularly on the East Indian Railway and North- 
Western Railway. 

Lala Santo al Das Khanna stated that complaints were common in consignments of 
valuable and useful articles and occurred on all railways. 

Messrs . Rameswar Prasad , Kesar Prasad stated that complaints were common in 
consignments of wheat, flour and atta. Regarding wheat, complaints arose mostly in connec- 
tion with consignments passing over the Oudh aud Rohilkhand and Bengal and INorth- 
Western Railways while regarding flour the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways appeared to be mostly concerned. 

Messrs . B . W. Rama fy Co., stated that complaints of pilferage, th jffc and shortage were 
common on all the railways and in all classes of consignments. 

Mr. Rhagwant Narain Tan don stated that complaints were common in consignments of 
any value on all the railways. As far as he was concerned coal, glassware and wood were 
mostly affected. 

Mr * 8. M . Bose said that complaints were common in all classes of consignments and on 
all railways. He had had no complaints in connection with consignments travelling on the 
East Indian Railway Parcels Expresses. 

Simla. 

Major Gwynn , Assistant Controller of Contracts, stated that complaints were common in 
all classes of goods chiefly on the North-Western Railway, Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway, Great Indian Peninsula Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 


Question No. 5.— Are these consignments mainly sent (1) by passenger train 
or goods train $ (2) at railway risk or owner 9 $ risk ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers stated that their consignments were mostly seat by goods train 
at owner's risk where such rates were in force otherwise at railway risk. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce stated that the railway risk note was so prohibitive 
in the case of foodstuffs that no advantage could be taken of it. Consignments were sent 
mainly by goods train at owner's risk e. y., cotton. Wheat went at railway risk. There 
were alternative rates for certain kinds of produce, 

Messrs. Phillips and Company 9 s consignments were mostly sent by passenger train, 

Sl2 
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The Grain Merchants ' Association stated that merchants were generally unwilling to 
©end their corsignments at owner’s risk but the railway authorities compelled them under 
gone pretext or other to do so. 

2 he Bombay Marwan Chamber of Commerce stated that consignments were mostly sent 
by goods train at both risks. 

The Central India Spinning Weaving Manufacturing Company , Limited , of Nagpur , 
stated that consignments were sent by goods train and booked at owner’s risk rates to stations 
for which such rates were available. For local booking over the Great Indian Peninsula 
Kail way there had been no owner’s risk rates for twist and piece-goods for the last two 
years. 

Mess* s. Tata Sons , Limited , stated that consignments were always sent by goods 
train and mainly at owner's risk under risk note forms B and H They were sometimes 
sent at railway risk. 

Th Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants Association said that consignments were 
mostly sent by goods tiain. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau said that consignments were mostly sent 
at owner's risk. 

Ahmedabad. 

The Mill Owners* Association stated that consignments were sent by goods train and 
mostly at owner’© risk. 


Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce stated that goods were generally sent by 
goods trains at owner's risk mainly on account of the disparity in the two lates. Merchants 
found it impossible to sell their goods at market rates if consigned at railway risk. They 
were further prevented from taking consignments at railway risk as the railway officials 
insisted upon extra secure packing which was not only not necessary but further increased 
costs. 

The Madras Trades Association thought that six times as many packages were sent by 
goods tiains as by passenger tiain at owner's risk. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants ' Association stated that consignments were mainly 
sent by goods trains at owner's risk. 

The Pice. Grain and Sugar Merchants* Association said that it was customary to choose 
the owner's risk note instead of the railway risk: note as the latter rate was nearly double 
that of the former. Goods were mostly despatched by goods train. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce stated that cons*gnments were mostly sent by goods 
train and at owner's risk. 


Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Trades Association stated that consignments were mainly senf^by goods 
train with toe exception of fine goods, medicinal articles and fi agile goods which were sent 
by passenger train. Consignments were booked generally at railway risk; the principal 
exception was beer in bottle or in cask which invariably went at owner's risk at greatly 
reduced rates. 

The Import Trade Association stated that good^ were mostly booked at rail way risk. 

The Marwan Association and the Bengal Malagan Sabha mentioned that consignments 
were sent both by passenger train and goods train and mostly at owner's risk. 

The Hatkhola Banijya Hitaishini Sabha stated that consignments were sent chiefly by 

goods train at railway risk. 

Messrs. Murarji Anandji stated that consignments were sent chiefly by goods train at 
owner's ri&k. 

The Wine Spirit and Beer Association stated that where possible consignments were 
sent at railway risk. 

Mr. Saw day representing the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited , Jamshedpur , stated 
that in addition to raw produce and machinery which were despatched by goods train the 
Company acted as importers for the merchants of Jamshedpur in the way of eatables suck 
as grain, ghe>, vegetables and other commodities which were generally consigned by passenger 
train. 

Chitt&srcmg. 

, fhe CM tt agon a Clamber Commerce stated that consignments were sent mostly by 
goods train at owner'? risk un^er risk note EL The Chamber was of opinion that merchants 
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trading m rice were bound to boot under the owners risk note owing to it 0 piohibitivs rate 
of the railway risk note. 

The TSarayangang Chamber of Commerce mentioned that jute, coal and cotton consign men it* 
were sent by goods tiain and stores by passerge* train at both risks. 

The Indian Merchants Association stated that goods were invariable sent at owners risk. 
Goods trains bad been stopped on tbe Assam Bengal Railway. ‘i here were mixed trains 
consisting of both passenger carriages and goods wagons. 

The Chittagong Traders 9 Association mentioned that consignments were sent rnostlv hv 
passenger train at owners risk and in a few cases at railway risk. 

Mr* Ah shay Kumar Sarkar observed that when the co-operative soviet v desired to send 
goods, for instance, furniture at railway risk, they were discouraged. “Wiieis officer* were 
transferred they booked their furniture, but were not allowed to huk at railway risk 
because they were nob polished articles or some other reason. In some ea-es, the objection** 
of the railway might be reasonable but in many ease- they were not. It was the ’genera! 
policy of railway subordinates to prefer to send good- at owner’s rbk. The society had 
found by experiment that the price of articles would be le^s by £5 per cent., if the railway 
delivered goods properly. For example, they had recently puicha c ed 2 maunds of ghee from 
Calcutta, which co*t Rs. 75 at Calcutta, or Rs. 80 at Chittagong inelu ive of fright, that is 
Rs. £ per seer. Thus a merchant could with profit sell it at Rs. £-4-0, but iw trader would 
do so for less than Rs. £-8-0, or Rs £-10 because they suffered loss on the railway. 

Assam. 

Mr . Fox of the Suima Valley Branch, of the Indian Tea Association stated that formerly 
he booked at railway risk paying a higher rate ; even then there was a great deal of pilferage, 
amounting to about £0 per cent., but recently the railway had made good arrangements 
and although now he was booking at owner’s risk pilferage only amounted to about 5 per cent. 

Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt a stated that fre^h fruit and vegetables were sent 
by passenger train, and other articles by passenger train or goods train according to the 
urgency of the consignors. 

Rai Sakeb M M . Lahiri mentioned that consignments were sent both by passenger 
train and goods trains mostly at owner's risk, 

Khan Bahadur Mohihuddin Ahmed mentioned that consignments were mostly sent by 
goods train, generally at owner's risk. 

Munshi Reaz BaJcsh stated that consignments were generally sent by goods train at 
owner's risk. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters 9 Association stated that consignments were sei.t both by passenger 
train and goods train. The railway often refused to take goods except at owners' risk and 
the consignee hsd to accept delivery without any remedy except through the Courts widen was 
usually not practicable. Provision was made for the risk in accordance with the wording of 
the Railway Regulations with regard 1 1 goods at railway risk. The words*' at owner's 
risk " were an incentive to theft. Railways should accept goods at railway risk charging 
additional freights if necessary. 

Messrs . 6 turmukh Rai Rad ha Krishna, Merchants , Patna , mentioned that goods were 
mainly sent by goods train at owner's risk. Goods sent at owner's risk were not looked after 
by tbe railway in the same way as goods booked at radway risk. Merchants could not afford 
to send goods at railway risk owing to the prohibitive rates charged. 

Bahu Debt Per shad Dhandania , Merchant , B hagai pur } stated that consignments were 
mainly sent by goods train at owner's risk, risk notes being obtained from the consignors' men 
on frivolous grounds. 

Messrs . Arthur Butin and Company, Limited, Muza ffarpur, stated that thefts and pilfer- 
ages were extremely prevalent on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, while, to get com- 
pensation for such losses necessitated endless reminders and correspondence protracted over manv 
months. By far the greater part of tbe losses occurred in goods sent at owner's ri«k and they 
were of opinion that a large percentage of the subordir ate milway stiff considered that such 
soods might be looted with impunity. It was a fallacy to think that goods were sent at owners' 
risk solely in order to obtain reduced rates of freight. In the majority of eases this was only 

done because of the practical difficulties imposed by the railway on booking at railway risk. 

If a perfectly sound cask of cement was tendered the goods clerk would write ** liable to break- 
age md damage ", if a sound new bag of lime or fireclay, " bags old and torn, liable to loss ' 4 , 
if a consignment of timber scantlings, « insecurely packed liable to loss in transit, etc,, " m each 
ease insisting on risk notes being executed and goods being sent at owner's risk. It was 
impracticable to book such goods in stout packing cases and get them accepted ^ owner's n*k 
though consignors would readily pay extra freight charges to have them trotted with reasonable 
care in transit— especially during unloading and transhipment operations. 

Benares* 

Mr. B. P. Haidar mentioned that consignments were sent by bo h passenger and goods 
twin at railway risk. 
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Mr. Mohammad TJram Khan mentioned that consignments were mainly sent by goods 
tram and at owner’s risk as the difference in the two rates was about double. On the average 
it paid him to consign cars at owner’s risk rather than at railway risk. 

Mr. S. C. Mukerjea stated that consignments were mostly sent by goods train and at 
both risks, but more generally at owner’s risk. 

Mr. Abh'nj Ram Chun Hal stated that railway clerks generally forced merchants to send 
goods at owner’s risk if there was the slightest damage done to a bag. 

Mr. Mohammad Jam Mohammad Siddiqqe said that consignments were mainly sent by 
goods train and generally at owner’s risk. 

Mr. Mnrhdhar Koluram stated that for the last 3 or T years railway clerks had brought 
pressure to bear on merchants to send consignments at owner’s risk and even if goods were 
properly packed and in good condition they remarked on the railway receipt that the bags 
were received in a torn condition or something to the same effect, 

Mr. Jay JDayal Mad an G opal mentioned that when goods were booked at rail wayrisk 
there was practically no pilferage because the railway company was responsible. When 
booked at owner’s risk pilferages frequently occurred because railways had nothing to lose. 
No actual compulsion was brought go bear on the merchants to send their goods at owner’s 
risk but they were invariably told that if their goods were not so sent they would not be 
booked. 

Mr. 8 . C . Mulhck stated that goods were mainly sent by goods train and at owner’s 

risk. 

Mr. Gaun Shankar Ter shad agreed. 

Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants 9 Association stated that as rates by passenger train were very 
high, consignments were usually sent by goods train at owner’s risk. The loss merchants 
suffered owing to sending goods at owner’s risk was not covered by the difference between 
owner’s risk and railway risk rates. Merchants sent goods at owner’s risk because they would 
be able to sell them at a cheaper rate than those sending at railway risk. 

M*. Sorabji Mehta stated that consignments were sent by goods train and were booked 
only at owner’s risk rates to stations for which such rates were available. For Lxal booking 
over the Great Indian Peninsula there was no owner’s risk rate for twist and piece-goods. 
Traffic of this description intended for stations on the Great Indian Peninsula railway was 
booked at railway risk. It paid merchants on the whole to send goods at owner’s risk. The 
difference between the two rates was more than enough to cover losses. 

Mr. UeerjeMoy Uormusjee stated that consignments were generally sent by goods train 
at owner’s risk and in the case of fruit parcels; by passenger train. 

Mr Keelcabhai and Mr. Ralkriskna Nathani stated that goods were consigned at owner’s 
risk; both by passenger and goods train. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that consignments were irainly sent by goods 
train and only occasionally by passenger tram. If goods were accepted at railway risk this 
rate was preferred, otherwise they were sent at owner’s risk. Decently the railways had been 
forcing consignors to book at owner’s risk. If merchants refused to send at owner’s risk the 
railways refused to book. The railway staff took advantage of small traders in this respect. 
The refusal to book at railway risk might be due to the whole-hearted devotion of the railway 
employees to the interests of their employers but probably was done with the idea or avoiding 
further trouble to themselves. It might also be due to bad packing. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that consignments were mainly sent by goods 
train and at both risks. Some railways refused to book at railway risk under certain 
conditions. 

The Hindustani Mercantile Association stated that consignments were mainly sent by 
goods trains, but in urgent cases when goods traffic was closed passenger service wasavaded o£ 
Consignments were mainly sent at railway risk. In eases where the railway refused to take 
responsibility merchants had to take the risk them selves. Since November 1920 the railways 
had ceased booking at railway rh k apparentlybecaiise pilferage was increasing. The refusal 
to accept goods at railway risk was based on the ground of bad packing. 

Mayor Buell, stated that he had been despatching supplies at railway risk for the last 
six months. He had worked out the cost of consignments at both rates which was as 


follows : — 

Rh. 

Cost of consignments at railway risk... ... ... 31^900 

Cost of same consignments if sent at owner’s risk ... 12,4'JO 


Difference ... ... 9,500 


The amount of lo&s written-off was M * ... 500 
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Lahore* 

The Tea Traders* Association , Amritsar , stated that dgrinn- in wu'O innkHv bonf b% 

^oods . train both at ralwav and owner's ri^t. G)iiNigcmwi>% -iv \r.\, . ,:Vl *cht at ?aif- 
way risk because when received at owner’s risk they were alway> d in.au- d. Mare >v» c. there 
was very little difficulty in recovering claims from laihwys wh*»n riLs '4 wv.e booked 

at railway risk. Traders were able to get alternative rsite> i # * ah * m > 1 dilh reneu f r, eu 

Calcutta to Amritsar m the two lates was about annu< T2-o ir tD* niii'i 1 >1. the outerA i iVk rate 
being about Bs. £-0-7 and ranway risk rate Bs. £-lo-0, in other yo"N, akwr *25 per tent. 

Lala Dim an Chanda Piecegoods Merchant, A me us i , stated Ant <•« n-igiimeut^ were ifer.er* 
ally sent by goods train at railway risk. 

Tke Bar Factory Association , Lyallpwr, stated that consignment were i^uerally sent by 
goods train at both risks. 

The Indian Merchants* Association, LyMpi^r, stated that ^n.-igarjents were &ent by 
both goods and passenger tiains and at both rates. 

Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mill?, Lyallpur , .-luted that con- 
signments were generally sent by goods train at owners n&k. 

Cawnpore. 

1/ie Upper India Chamber of Commerce stated that penVnabbs eveep 4 - in the ea.-e of large 
consignments of fruit were sent by passenger train at owner’s risk. Other Aa-e* of goods 
went mainly by goods train, more often at railway risk than at owner \ risk. 

The United, Provinces Chamber of Commerce stated that consignments were mainly sent 
by goods train at owner's rBk. They did not think that the difference between the owner’s 
risk and railway risk rates covered losses 

The British India Corporation, limited, Cavjnpore, stated that moM of the goods in which 
the Corporation was interested went by goods train at owner's risk. It paid merchants? to 
send their goods at owner's risk, that is to say, the difference over a lung peiiod such as a year 
between the owner's lisk and the railway risk rate was sufficient to cover any losses. 

The United Provinces Central Mills , Cawnp^re, stated that it depended upon the size and 
weight of the packages, but consignments were invariably booked by goods trains. Cheaper 
rates were in all cases desired and therefore most of the goods were booked at owner's risk. 

Lala Samval Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allahabad , stated that consignments 
were sent both by goods tiain and passenger tram at owner's risk but mostly at railway risk. 

Messrs, Rameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that eomignments were mostly sent hy 
goods train. Wheat was generally sent at railway risk and its products at owner’s risk. 

The Triteni Desi Sugar Works, Ffaini, Allahabad, stated that eon sign merits were mostly 
sent by goods train at owner's risk. They found that it paid to send consignments at owner's 
risk, because the difference between the two risks was sufficient to cover losses. 

Messrs . B , N . Rama and Company, Allahabad, stated that they received and despatched 
goods by passenger, parcel van and goods train at both owner's risk and railway risk. 

The Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, stated that they found it paid to send consignments at 
owner's risk. If sent at railway risk rates would be increased and competition with foreign 
goods would not be possible. They preferred to run the risk of losing on one consignment than 
paying a higher freight on all consignments. It was difficult to get compensation in eases of 
losses or damage on the owner's risk note and he thought that there should be some rule, for 
instance, if the consignment was booked at owner's risk, at least half compensation should be 
paid, otherwise pilferages and thefts could not be cheeked. ^ They were of opinion that the 
owner's risk note system should be abolished as unless restrictions were put upon the railway, 
no good would result. They, however, did not think that the public were prepared to pay the 
higher rate. 

Mr, 8* M. Bose, Merchant, Gawnpore , stated that he sent t msignmemts by both passen- 
ger and goods trains at both risks* 

Simla. 

Major Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, stated that he had found hy calculation 
that it paid to book goods under Bisk Note Form B, by Military Credit Note, that is to say, 
the difference between the amount paid on that note and the railway risk rate was sufficient to 
cover all losses. On learning that Major Buell of Ambala in his evidence at Delhi had stated 
that the Military Credit Note did not pay he stated that Ambala was only a Supply Depot 
Company and probably despatched in small lots, whereas he booked full wagon loads. 


Question No. 6.— Are complaints increasing in number ? If so s can any 

explanation be given ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs. Salk Brothers stated that cases of thefts seemed to have increased during the 
last two or three years. 
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The Bombay Chamber of Commerce did not think complaints were increasing in number. 

The Gram Merchants’ Association thought that complaints were increasing in number,* 
The explanation was (a) railway companies protected themselves by endorsing incorrect 
remarks on railway receipts such as u bagging old and torn, 99 “ liable to leakage ” and com* 
pel lino, consignors t) sign owners" risk forms although bagging was new. (b) Goods were often 
sent in open wagons (c) Want of proper watch over the consignments at the foi warding, 
receiving and transhipping stations, (d) Negligence at the time of unloading the consign- 
ments at receiving stations. 

The Bombay Marwari Chamber of Commerce thought that complaints were increasing. 

The Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited of Nagpur, 
stated that complaints were increasing and would continue so long as no special measures were 
taken to prevent them. Some time ago owing to eontii ued representations the Railway and 
Police adopted rigorous measures with satisfactory results. With the slightest slackening of 
effoit, however, pilferages reasserted themselves. They gave statistics showing that pilferages 
were frequent in the period September to November 1920, when the Police and Railway relaxed 
their efforts but had almost vanished again since December 1920 with the adoption of special 
measures once more. 

Messrs . Tata Sons , Limited , said that complaints had increased lately and gave statistics. 
They were not in a position to give any explanation as the railway never gave details as to 
how the goods were lost but were of opinion that there was not efficient Watch and Ward at 
detention places otherwise heavy bales could not be lost. Railways took refuge behind the 
risk note even when whole bales were missing. 

The Bombay Native Piecegoods Merchants’ Association stated that complaints were 
increasing due to (1 j introduction of two forms of receipts (2) lack of proper supervision by 
those responsible at various places. The railways disclaimed all liability for pdfetage, theft, 
shortage or entire loss. There should be one uniform rate and the railways should be liable. 

Messrs. Phillips and Company stated that complaints were not so numerous as formerly 
as business was less. 

The Bombay Presidency Trades Association stated that complaints were not so frequent as 
a patent device was now used for packing called “ Signode. 99 Messrs. Whiteaway, Laidlaw and 
Company had adopted this device with success. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau thought that complaints were increasing 
due to lack of vigilance especially at junctions. Merchants were sometimes compelled to accept 
goods of inferior quality. Coal was pilfered at the destination station. 

Ahmedabad. 

The Mill Owners’ Association stated that complaints were increasing due to defective 
a dministration. 


Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that complaints were increasing 
in number due to the deterioration of the standard of gene, a! morale on the part of the rail- 
way staff, which was again due to the great temptations they had experienced during the war. 
■The indifference of the railway companies to complaints was another cause. 

The Madras ' trades Association was of opinion that complaints weie increasing, but 
could give no explanation. Complaints mostly arose in connection with consignments of food 
stuffs, drink and wearing apparel. The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway was worse 
than the South Indian Railway in this respect. 

The Madras Piectgoods Merchants’ Association said that pilferages were common and 
were increasing, but the increase might be due to increase in railway trade. There were more 
cases of pilferage on the South Indian Railway but on the Madras and Southern Mah/atfca 
Railway whole consignments had disappeared. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce s-aid that they had had no complaints officially but had 
heard of a great number of cases. 

The Mice , Gram and Sugar Merchants’ Association expressed no definite opinion. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce thought that complaints were increasing on account of 
want of supervision and control by the railway authorities. They specially mentioned thefts 
of coal* Half of every consignment was pilfered by women with baskets. 


Calcutta. 

The Bengal Nation l Chamber of Commerce was of opinion, that the railway staff was 
to blame for the present state of affairs. Unless the staff connived at these thefts they 
would not be so frequent. Their representative Babu M. G. Ray mentioned two instances 
in which he despatched some bags of rice which arrived at their destination full of engine 
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ashes. If these thefts^ had been committed by outsiders, they would certainly have removed 
everything, hut the railway knew they would he held responsible for any kbuliges and so 
they substituted these bags of engine ashes instead. 

The Calcutta Trades Association was of opinion that complaints were increasing in 
number duetto (1) discipline^ owing to labour troubles beine at a very low ebb ; i% } temptation 
to steal having increased owing to tbe high cost of living. 

The Import Trade Association thought that complaints were increasing. 

The Marwari Association also thought complaints were increasing probably because 
steps were not being taken to check them. 

The Bengal Mali aj an Sab ha was of the same opinion, and seated that the reason was 
not far to seek, as actual experience had brought it home to the culprits that they cmiul tarry 
on pilferages and theft 5 * with impunity. 

The Hatkkola Bamjya tiitaihim Salha also thought that complaints were in creasing, 
the explanation being that (1) cases were not 1 eing reported to the i ail way authorities or, 
if reported, were not properly dealt with ; (2) low pay of the Indian staff of the railway; 

(8) allowing the booking of goods at reduced rates under Risk Note Form B. 

Messrs. Morarji Anandji also thought that < omplaints were increasing doe to the careless- 
ness of both radway staff and the police. 

The Wme Spirit and Beer Association ako thought that the complaints were increasing 
especially during the last 9 months, This state of ah airs was due to lack of supervision. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamashcdpur, slated that consignments of fruit, fish 
and vegetal les imported by them seldom arrived intait. They doubted whether even 1% 
of such goods arrived in a satisfactory condition. Consignments came by passenger train, 
vegetables mainly from Calcutta and Patna, fruit from Nagpur, Bombay and Darjeeling, 
Matters, however, were no worse than they were. 

Chittagong, 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce did not consider that complaints were increasing, 
hat took place was mostly pilferage and not theft of whole bags. Delivery was not always 
promptly taken. The more handling there was the more chance of pilferage. 

Th e Na ray an gang Chamber of C( mm ere e was of opinion that complaints were increasing 
due to the higher value of goods and the increased cost of living. 

The Indian Merchants 9 Association mentioned that with increase of traffic, complaints 
increased w T hich was due to slack supervision on the part of the higher authorities and lenient 
dealing with persons suspected The consignor was made to sign Risk Note Form Bor H, 
which exonerated the Railway Company from liability to give proper delivery and also 
afforded opportunity to commit theft and pilferage. The Risk Note Forms R and H were 
one-sided and should be so amended that all goods should be carried at railway risk, which, 
would make the railway authorities and their subordinates more alive to their duties and 
responsibilities, and theft and pilferage would automatically cease. If the risk note were 
abolished, the railway authorities would punish the^r subordinates and so no more thefts or 
pilferages would take place. At present railway risk notes rates were prohibitive. 

The Chittagong Traders* Association mentioned that complaints were increasing due to 
negligence and want of supervision by the officers concerned and active participation by tbe 
railu ay staff. Pilferages and thefts occurred mostly in consignments of piecegoods, fruits 
and foodstuffs, 

Mr. Akskay Kumar Sarkar stated that if the co-operative society could gat goods through 
without loss they could sell 2b % cheaper. They had tried with success the plan of booking 
in the name of a Railway Officer. Railway subordinates knew that there would be no enquiry. 
r Jhe Railway should pay the same attention to complaints as was done in the Postal 
Department, 

Assam. 

\ 

The Surma Talley Branch of the Indian Tea Association stated that last year that matter 
was taken up very strongly and the Assam Bengal Railway had since reuuced losses which 
was due to improvements effected. Things were now better looked after. Complaints mostly 
arose in connection with consignments of riee which were formerly booked at railway risk and 
even then pilferage amounted to about 20%. Consignments were now being booked at owner's 
risk and pilferage only amounted to 5%. 

Bai Bahadur T. C. Butt thought that complaints were increasing one explanation being 
the economic condition of the country combined with the poor pay given to lower ranks 
of railway servants who could not resist the temptation to supplement their income by 
tampering with conrignments. Pilferages and thefts mostly occurred in consignments of fresh 
fruit, vegetables and ghee. 

Rai Saheb Man Mohan Tahiti said thpt hb was mb in a position to say that complaints 
were increasing, but they were gradually becoming more daring in nature. It paid merchants, 
to bring goods direct by steamer. 

60 H. D. tm 
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Khan Bahadur Mahibvdthn, Aimed thought that complaints were increasing, but could 
offer no explanation except that i ail way officers did not exercise sufficient control or care. 

Mitnsln Beaz Baksh was of opinion that complaints were increasing owing to the enlist- 
ment of dishonest servants in the railway. 


Bihar. 

Messrs, GurmiM Bai Radha Kishna, Merchants , Patna, were of opinion that complaints 
were increasing in number due to lack of supervision and disregard of complaints on the 
parr of railway authoiities. 

£abu Debt Per shad Dhandania, Merchant , Magalpur, was of opinion that complaints 
were increasing due to {a) high prices of goods ; (5) pressure of the railway police in exacting 
tolls from the railway staff on pain of creating trouble ; (<?) the same staff being retained 
atone particular station for a number of years ; id) the goods clerk employing his .own men 
as menials ; [e) no proper steps being taken to detect thefts. 

Benares. 

Mr. B. P. Ealdar stated that complaints were increasing and on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway were very common. Before the war there were very few cases but 
during the war and after cases had multiplied. In ail probability he had lost about 
Rs. 5,000 over his cases. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Sid diqge thought that complaints were increasing on 
account of goods being sent at owner ; s risk. 

Mr. Bisheshroar Per shad mentioned that complaint's had been increasing due to the 
higher cost of living combined with laxity of supervision and control Consignments of 
stationery and hosiery suffered most. Pilferage was eommou on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway and East Indian Railway and less on the Gudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
which was a State Railway, 

Mr, Mohammad Ikmrn Khan stated that during the last 3 or 4 years complaints had 
increased. 

Three gram merchants of Benares [Murlidhar Kalu Bam , Chunilal and Mohammad Ali) 
stated that all kinds of goods weie pilfered. They consigned at owner’s risk and were 
often made to do so. Whole bags were not often stolen, but bags were slit. That there was 
theft was clear from the condition of railway employees. These merchants also complained 
of difficulties placed in their way in the matter of open delivery. 

Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants Association stated that complaints of thefts and shortages were 
increasing, due to the rise in prices and the low pay which railway subordinate officials 
received and also to want of proper supervision. 

Mr. Sorabji Mehta stated that complaints of pilferages would continue to increase so 
long as no special measures weie taken to prevent them. Complaints of pilferages over the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway had been of very long standing and as a result of continued and pressing 
representations to the. Railway, vigorons measures were taken by the Railway and Police with 
satisfactory results With the slightest slackening in their efforts pilferages re-asserted 
themselves and this state of affairs continued intermittently, the evil having so far, not 
been rooted out completely; From the statement produced it appeared that pilferages were 
frequent during the period September to November 1920 when special measures were with- 
drawn and almost vanished again since December 1920 with the adoption of special measures 
once more, 

Mr. Eeerjeebhog Eormusjee stated that complaints were increasing as they were 
indirectly promoted by not being properly dealt with. 

Messrs. Keekahhai and B. Nathani stated that thefts were increasing on account of the 
impertinence, dishonesty and carelessness of the railway staff. 

$ " 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints were increasing in number and* 
were probably due to want of supervision and, the absence of deterrent punishment. Along- 
with complaints of shortage there were also complaints with regard to delay. Repitition 
end increase in these complaints must he due to slackness of supervision. So far as the 
Chamber couldjpther the men who were suspected of thefts remained in the same, position- 
year after year, and therefore it seemed that no deterrent action was taken to stop pilferages* 
either by punishing the stafi or by removing them. Traffic officials had no time, to look after; 
the_ watch and ward, It was necessary to organize a separate department to deal with them. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that complaints were increasing-! in nymber and 
the explanation apparently lay in the slowness in transit. , Transit frpm, Bombay to , Delhi an& 
•>:i^ah»*#a to B#ll» in ordinary 'times took 8' to 10 days whereas ,it.iy?w topic a, feytnigjit.^tiweej 
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Weeks and even longer, the inference being that wagons 


l m n 0 ‘ ' ' , --*“0 — wagi-uB were it?* t ni 

Was easy to pilfer goods probably in collusion with the railway watch and ward* 
The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association stated that complain^ 
probably due to (1) higher cost ot livings (2) refusal on the part railway 
responsibility^ (3) careless handling o£ goods in transit, transhipment and 
and unloading (4^ insufficient watch at railway goods sheds, (o, lack of 
inattention of officials to public interests. 
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Lahore. 

The President of the Tea Traders } Association, Amritsar, stated that con* plaints mere 
increasing in number which was due to the negligence o£ the staff wlif h« with a few 
honourable exceptions, consisted of low-paid and dishonest men. He alluded to clerk 
cliowkidars, police constables and others who did not receive a living wage. In those da\ s 
a clerk could not live properly on Rs. 50. A Sub-Inspector could" not live on its. Sffi lie 
thought t hat the minimum pay of a Sub-Inspector of Police should be IU. 125. He paid 
the cieike employed under him from Rs. 60 to Rs. bU. The system was so defective tha* no 
one seemed responsible for anything. It was tine that the superior officers imposed lines and 
debits, but the action taken was not sufficient. The fact was that in the railways the 
superior officers had not got the influence and power of control that they ought to have. 
When a complaint was made there was always a grt at da 1 of delay m getting matters 
settled and the result was not always satisfactory. It was a common complaint that 
officers paid more regard to their subordinates than they did to the public. Wh n he said 
that no one c eemed to be responsible for anything, what he meant was that there should be 
a very careful system of cheek at every stage in the transit o£ goods. At stations he had 
noticed coolies mishandling goods to such an extent that baskets were broken, but no one 
seemed to worry. 

Lola Diwan Chand and Sons, Piece-goods Merchants, Amritsar , stated that since goods were 
booked at railway risk complaints had not increased, Pilferage and theft was uue to lack 
of supervision by the police and railway officials which encouraged the low-paid staff and 
coolies to tamper with goods with impunity. Another cause was the growing cost of living. 
Complaints arose principally in connection with ^smalls” which had to stop at intermediate 
junctions. 

The Bar Factory Association , Lyallpvr , stated that complaints were increasing owing 
of the fact that the station staff discouraged complaints. 

The Indian Merchants J Association, Lyallpnr, thought that complaints were increasing 
as the railway did not take any interest in paying their claims or in making any enquiry 
into losses which encouraged offenders. 

Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpnr \ thought that 
omplaints were increasing due to the fact that consignors received no help from the higher 
authorities. 


Cawnpore* 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that complaints^ were certainly 
increasing m the case of perishables. In the case of other classes of goods^ it was difficult 
to reply definitely as many instances of pilferage were not brought to^ notice. The feeling, 
however, was that thefts were increasing and the reason would seem to lie in better organiza- 
tion on the part of the thieves and in delays in transit. The question of organization had 
been stated definitely by Messrs. Keventer and other numbers with whom the matter 
had been discussed. There was collusion between some of the railway ^ staff at^ the sending 
station and the thieves somewhere en route . Three instances were cited showing consider- 
able arganization, (1) On the 24th February the Government Railway Police, Cawnpore, 
reported the theft of 10 bales of cloth from wagon No, 20999 in the East Indian Railway yard 
atCawnpori*. It wai stated that the theft took place on the 17th February. The stolen 
bales consisted of onb bale of union blankets 1 weighing a xnaund, 6 bales of blue turbans, 
weighing 12 maunds 1 7 seers, another bale weighing 14 seers and 2 bales of red turbans 
weighing S 5^mitmds; All these goods were despatched from the Elgin Mills riding on the 15th 
February and they were stolen from the wagon in which they left the siding. They were 
intended for distribution to centres as wide apart as Karachi and Lahore. Some of the hales 
weighed over two maunds each. This theft appeared to show complete organization. The 
thieves must have had news from the despatching station and the facility with which .hey 
had taken awayffiales weighing over 2 maunds each showed an appalling state of affairs* 
When, (this happened in ' a large and well organized yard sack as Oawnpore, it was difficult 
ted know- what? 1 was happening elsewhere. (9) Another ease reported from Hathras also 
showed certain- amount'-''' of organization’ and brought out the question of delay in transit. 
One bale of yarn of 13| counts which lay at the goods shed close to the outward office of the 
Hathras'Eillah Station since the 13th January 1920 for despatch to Kaipi was missing 
from the early morning of the 24th Feb nary 1920, although two railway chowkmnrs 
at a time (one posted at the very place where the bale had disappeared ana the other posted 
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near the lines somewhere lower down) were on duty for keeping watch there. The railway 
had been taking* these bales over gradually for despatch and one bale which had not been 
taken over was careful taken from the eentie of the group. There were bales nearer at 
hand which had been accepted by the railway, but none of these were taken. The 
railway assumed no responsibility as they had not taken over the bale The distingui- 
shing feature of the case was that the hale should have been carefully selected from 
among goods for which the railway was responsible. The owners pointed out that in 
order to get this bale, the thief must have passed over several other bales. There was 
nothing particular or specially valuable m this paitieular bale. (3) On November 1st 
1920 4 thiee tm-lined cases were despatched from Calcutta by the East Indian Bail way 
and leached the Muir Mills, Cawnpore, on the 23rd November. They were 23 days 
in tiansit from Calcutta and one case was completely empty, a large hole having been 
cut through the case and the tin-lining and the whole contents of the case valued at Bs. 2,376 
stolen. There was nothing to call for comment in the state of the wagon. Probably 
the goods had been handled at Cawnpore junction and again at Cawnpore Col- 
lecfcorganj befoie they went down the Mill siding. What the Chamber could not under- 
stand was whv a ca^e which was completely empty and which must have appeared less in 
weight was delivered to the Mill. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that complaints were 
increasing due to the increased cost of living. 

The British India Corporation, limited, Cawnpore , thought that matters were stationary. 
There was no doubt that there were more complaints, but they thought this was paifcly 
due to increased traffic. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, were of opinion that complaints were 
increasing due to the incieased cost of living. 

Lala Sanwal Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allahabad, stated that complaints were 
increasing due to the inadequate punishments inflicted on offenders caught. 

Messrs . Rameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that there was no particular increase 

The Tribeni Desi Sugar Works, AUahahad, thought that complaints were increasing 
duetto the face that the Railway Company and the Railway PoTee did not trace thefts, 

Mtssrs . B. N. Rama 8f Co., Merchants , Allahabad, thought that complaints were increas- 
ing. Cases were very cursorily investigated by the Police, who tried to put people off without 
making complaints. The rad way authorities did the same. They had known of instances 
of men being caught by the superior officers of both departments and no notice being taken 
of their offence. The officers themselves did not think it beneath them to pilfer fruit, etc., 
and when their subordinates saw them doing this, they naturally followed their example. 

Mr. S. M. Bose , Merchant , Cawnpore, stated that complaints occurred at regular intervals, 
but he did not think that they had increased in any marked degree. 

Simla. 

Major Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, did not think that thefts were 
increasing. 


Question No . 7* —If complaints we common^ have you any suggestions as to 
the measures which should he adopted to give greater security P 

Bombay, 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that the present system of sealing 
wagons afforded no protection. Lead seals should be used. Small up-country stations were not 
fenced but the larger ones were adequat fly enclosed and the belief of the Chamber was that 
no theft could possibly occur from outside unless the people inside were also implicated. 

The Bombay Presidency Trades Association suggested that goods yards should be as 
well lighted and piotected as Port Trust warehouses and that wagons should be covered and 
locked, There should be detectives about at places were thefts were likely and deterrent 
punishments should be given. A clear receipt as between railways would help to fix responsi- 
bility. The railway staff would not weigh before delivery. 

The Gram Merchants* Association made the following suggestions : — (a) Consignors should 
not be presard to book consignments at owners risk. Station Masters and Goods Clerks 
should be instructed not to make unreasonable remarks when consignments were in a sound 
condition. (6) Proper care should be taken by the railway authorit es at the time of unloading 
consignments, {c) When consignments were hooked at owner’s risk the sweepings ” of 
such consignments should be handed over to consignees, (d) A special police staff consisting of 
bonest, straightforward and intelligent men should be deputed to watch goods in railway 
yard* and tianshipping stations. 

Tie Central India Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, limited, of Nagpur, 
“1|ted temporary palliatives the constant vigilance of the police and the adoption of - 
m&in- goods y&tds, - Thefts in running trains were facilitated by the 
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present defective system of merely sealing up wagon doors. The evil could he cheeked to 
some extent by guarding trains with armed constables. The only efficient reined v ? Lou ever, 
lay m the employment^ of wagons of such design as would prove impregnable to train thieves 
affording at the same time all existing facilities for the loading and unloadii g of goods. 

Messrs. Tata &ons, limited, suggested that unless the railways were made to realize 
their respoi sihilities as carriers of public goods in spite of Risk Note boon B cr H signed 
by the consignor carelessness was bound to occur. Special inspectors might oe appointed to 
see that the rules in force with regard to leading, sealing, watch and w aid, etc., were strictly 
enforced. 

The Bombay Native\Piece- goods Merchants’ Association suggested the restoration of an 
uniform iate with one form of risk note. Full responsibility a » earners of goods m regard 
to shortage, non-deliveries and pilferage of goods should rest with tae railways. 

The Indian, Merchants’ Chamber and bureau suggested proper watch and cheek at 
destination and tranship points and better paid staff. 

Ahmed abaci* 


The Mill Owners’ Association stated that goods were placed in the yard hut the railway 
receipt was not given till the next day. If theft took place in *he meantime tin* railway 
was not responsible* If machinery arrived in a damaged condition the railway said it was 
not properly packed or that they received it in that ct ndition. Goods were delayed at the 
delivery end owing to lack of cranes. Casks rf bleaching powder and ehma clay had been 
received completely broken. The railway should not accept goods unless properly packed. 
The lighting and fencing of goods yards was inadequate. Sheds were not large enough to 
eceive all the goods offered. 


Madras* 

The Southern India Clavier of Commerce suggested that the system of police watch and 
ward of property and person as existed on the Nizamis Guaranteed State hail way could bo 
with advantage tried. There the police were responsible for any stealing in the goods sheds. 
They were of opinion that the goods sheds should be strictly under the vigilance of :he police 
with power to arrest even the railway staff £<>r theft of and for tampering' with goods in their 
custody. The jurisdiction of the Railway Police Superintendent should he confined to a 
traffic section. Each station on the line should have two constables. Each goods train should 
be accompanied by at least two constables. Fully loaded wagons should be locked instead 
of being tied with rope and sealed on paper. The substitution of mud and fat for consign- 
ments of ghee and oil had established the fact that the railway staff were concerned in 
pilferages and thefts. All such substitution could not be done in transit without their conni- 
vance. Many stations were poorly lighted and lamps were not lit in order to save ciL 
Breaches of the rules should be severely punished and men with bad recoids should not be 
engaged. The South Indian Railway gave intimation of the a* rival of goods and other 
railways should do the same. 

The Bice, Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association considered that the owner’s risk note 
should be abolished and responsibility On the part of the railway subordinates should be 
insisted upon for goods transported There should be a regular chain of responsibility from 
the goods clerk who despatched the goods to the guard who looked after them in the course 
of transit and the receiving clerk at the destination. It was not an txncomm on experience that 
seals were removed in the absence of the owner and the wagon pilfered and then the wagon 
re-sealed. Theft-proof wagons hardly existed at present. Secure sheds were wanted at 
large stations. The receiving clerk should note down shortages. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce thought that if the difference between the owners 
risk note and railway risk note could b? reduced pilferages and thefts might be minimised m 
the latter would be more generally availed of. 

Bai Bahadur Venkatesh Srimvm Naik was of opinion that when the railway took freight 
for carrying goods fchev were morally bound to deliver them to the consignee in the same 
state in which they were booked which led hirn to suggest that there should be only one 
system of booking, namely, at railway risk and the difference in freight should be removed. 
There should be in his opinion at least two constables at each station and they should be 
held responsible to a certain extent if thefts or pilferages took place when goods were within 
the limits of their stations. 

' fie Madras Trades Association representative (Mr. Nichols m of Messrs. Spencer and 
Company) stated that his firm were doing all they could by craft-fett enmg but suggested on 
the anology of their own business that appointments of additional Europeans among the 
subordinate Railway Police would do good. Some up-country sidings should be better lighted* 
Sidings sometimes were not fenced at all. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association stated that locks and seals should be in 
charge of one responsible official. Seals should be cheeked every 50 to 100 miles and the 
officials in charge of trains should be assisted by an adequate number of police who should to 
held responsible for theft#* 
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Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce suggested that if the responsibilities of the railway autho- 
rities were increased and the owner's risk note ab dished pilferage would be lessened. Gold bullion 
or rupees should not be placed with ordinary goods even if sent at owner’s risk. The present 
Watch and Ward staff consisted of old and useless men who should be discharged and 
replaced by retired soldiers and policemen from the Punjab. No casual labour should be 
employed. A member had informed them that his own men got casual labour in railway 
sheds and were allowed to pay themselves from the grain they could abstract from the bags. 
A deposit of rupees five per wagon might be insisted upon when requirements were entered in 
the Priority Register to be returned if the wagon was duly utilized and to be confiscated if 
not used. 

Calcutta* 

The Calcutta Trades Association considered that complaint 4 ? would be greatly reduced 
if the transit of goods could be accelerated. They were of opinion that consignments were 
pilfered while lyinei* in goods sheds awaiting loading into wagons. Delays could only be 
overcome by providing- additional marshalling yards, sidings, etc. A Special Railway Depart- 
ment might be formed to guard consignments in all phases of transit; ; but it would be neces- 
sary to give such a department the same legal powers as the police. If it were not possible 
to grant such powers, then the Superintendent of Police should be made the head of suck 
Railway Department. Wagons should be more securely fastened. The constant transfer of 
staff at transhipment stations was necessary. 

The Import Trade Association insisted that some sort of receipt should be given for 
goods when made over to the railway, t. e between the time the goods were placed in the 
godowns or yards and until the railway receipt was issued. They observed that the East 
Indian Railway had a system under which goods might be booked to certain stations on certain 
days, i.e.y nominated bookings. 

The Mar war i Ass)ciatton thought that the present Risk Note Form was defective and 
should be so amended as to throw substantial responsibility on the Railway Company even 
in the case of owner's risk consignments. Goods should be despatched immediately after 
receipt and goods wagons should not be detained at large junctions for several days. At 
destination the consignee should be informed by a card or letter as soon as the goods arrived. 
The place where the goods were kept should be well-guarded and the responsibility should 
mainly lie with the police. 

The Bengal Mahajan Sabha thought that an early and radical amendment of the Indian 
Railway Act would be the only remedy. The whole liability should be thrown on the 
railways by abolishing the risk note. 

The Marwari Association thought that risk notes were very defective, and was altogether 
opposed to RNk Note B. 

The flat h hoi a Banijga THtaish ini 8 ah ha stated that the whole staff connected with 
loading and unloading should he made responsible for making good any loss suffered by 
consignors and consignees. The pay of the staff should be sufficiently increased to place 
them above committing such crimes Local agencies should be started at important stations* 
to deal with cases of theft, pilferage, shortage and loss. 

Messrs. Murarji Anandji suggested that the railway staff and police should be 
mad© to understand that the carriers could not waive their liability even if consignments were 
bpoked at owner's risk covered by Risk Note B or H. Thefts and pilferages were frequent 
because the staff were under the impression that claims would be repudiated* on those grounds. 
There should be two armed guards to each goods train, one in the middle and the other in 
the rear. 

The Wine , Spirit and Beer Association mentioned that they* had noticed that when 
merchants were able to bring, several successful claims in quick succession against the Railway 
Company it tended to put a stop to thefts and pilferages. They also recommended a more 
efficient Watch and Ward and better supervision. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, limited, Jamshedpur, thought that more might be 
done by referring eases more frequently; to the Police. Railways seemed' not to care so long as 
they were protected against claims. “We think that something might be done if every 
complaint of theft or robbery were sent to, the Police." The calibre of station masters 
should be improved so that they could put down the iniquities of the station staff. They 
cited the , case of a figh. merchant, who started with two maunds of fish from- Puri but only 
reached his destination with 3D seers. He had had to distribute the rest alone? the line. 
Another man started* from Calcutta with 200 chickens and arrived with 45 for the same 
reasqn. , The baskets were in the guard's van and he had to distribute at every station. Big 
consignors were more respected than ordinary merchants. The Company had had trouble with 
ghee -but not so much with rice. The Company now locked its wagons (generally consign- 
ments ^|U© in full loads) and had no trouble. 

% r i\ ■ , : , ’ : ttrittagong. db 
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1m Ivarai/anganj Chamde r of Commerce suggested that the present system of forcing 
consignors to sign risk notes freed the railway ol responsibility to a great extent and toe 
risk note system was abused by the railway staff:. 

The Indian Merchants* Association was of opinion that there should he more inspect in * 
and supervising officers. The supervising staff should be independent of the Traffic Dei ail- 
ment and should be recruited from respectable and educated families in the same wav as the 
gazetted officers and they should he directly under the Agent A s^tem of rewards for 
detection should be introduced as in the Excise,, Police and other departments of the Govern* 
menfc. There should be more frequent transfers in ihe §ooJs and parcel departments. A 
system of taking security which should be strictly arlheied to should be introduced. More 
effective police arrangements should be made to keep watch and ward over goods and 
passengers. Guards in charge of trains should be made liable for shortage and pilferage. 
An improved system of locking or fastening should be introduced. Pilfeiages and thefts were 
committed mostly by the railway staffs including the watch and ward. The owner's risk 
note should be abolished. 

The Chittagong Traders 3 Association suggested that special officers should be appointed 
to supervise the carriage of goods from the booking stations to the wagons^ from wagons 
to the steamer and from the steamer to the wagons again,, and so on till delivery. 

Assam. 

Ihe Surma V alley Branch of the Indian Tea Association lecommended that a small 
force of the Criminal Investigation Department should be employed to watch foodstuffs from 
the time of arrival at the goods yard to the time of taking delivery. If the risk note 
system was altered and the goods were carried at railway rhk, pilferages would be diminished 
by 75 per cent. At present the railway risk rates were prohibitive. Unless the risk note 
system was abolished and the railway was made responsible, pilferages would not stop. 
The railway must not be allowed to escape on the slightest technicality. 

Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt suggested that a special staff paid well enough 
to be above temptation might be entertained to travel about and keep watch. Tins staff should 
not be concerned with claims but should simply see that the staff performed their duties* The 
pay of the subordinate staff should also be substantially increased. 

Bai Sahel M. M. Lahiri was of opinion that pilferages were common owing to the 
risk note system. The risk note shielded the railway against liability and acted as a loop tele 
to their servants to commit theft. The pocket of the railways was baldly touched in ease 
of loss and there was scarcely any check to the dibhonest activities of their servants. The 
remedy was simple. Abolish the system of taking risk notes in regard to goods properly 
pa* ked and make the railways liable for .such goods m transit; then 50 per cent, of the theft 
would disappear automatically. There should be }. reper supervision. First information of 
loss should be treated as a case of theft and should be enquired into at once. This would not* 
stop pilferages but might check them. There should be a special branch of ihe Criminal 
Investigation Department for such enquiries. 

Khan Bahadur Mahiluddin Ahmed thought that the system of sending goods at 
■owner's risk allowed many loopholes for pilferage by unscrupulous railway servants and 
that such pilferage might be checked by more careful supervision. Most of the thefts were 
in his opinion committed by railway menials or with the connivance of railway servants by 
outsiders. 

Munshi Beaz Bahsh suggestsd that a committee of local traders consisting of about 
5 members should be appointed in certain localities which should report matters to the Agent. 
Goods Clerks should be frequently transferred. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters 3 Association suggested greater European supervision order to 
obtain more tons per* mile from each wagon and acceleration of all services. Railways often 
refused goods except ateowner’s risk which was an incentive to theft. All goods should be 
sent at railway risk at enhanced rates if necessary. 

Messrs . Gur mulch Bai Badha Kislma thought that railways should be made definitely 
to recognise their moral responsibility in the case of goods carried at owner's risk and that 
the credit of a particular r Com pany should be made to depend upon the amount of care taken 
in this matter by that Railway. They cited the Mlowiug instances as ways of enforcing 
these principles on railways : — (a) At transhipment stations no contract should be given for 
sellings 4 ‘sweepings/' which should be put into the bags of the wagon concerned otherwise 
contractors would try to increase the amount of sweeping and in that way shortages were 
bound to occur, Handling shbuld not be done *0 roughly as was the case ^ a* pvese&t. 
Guarding of the yards should* be more' efficient. (&} Goods sheds should be increased m 
number -and made more 5 commodius. (c) The* old type of wagons with wooden doors and 
wooden floors should be replaced as they had openings through which theft was possible by 
means of bomas^Akm^es:, (4) There, should be a- social staff on every jailway to deal with 
railway thefts,'- shortages and other claims. The staff should be required to ascertain from 
promment merchants imna tkae to the public and the progress made 
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in redressing them They had never found any staff enquiring into and remedying the 
giie\ances of merchants. Whenever merchants made complaints they were never known to 
get satisfaction. The claims system was very irregular. Sometimes when a consignment 
of 500 bag’s was received and 5 bags were found tom and the consignee asked permission 
to take delivery of the 495 bags, the railway refused and put pressure on the consignee to- 
tal e the whole consignment. Merchants sometimes took away their goods without a murmur. 
It would be an advantage if Traffic Inspectors and District Traffic Superintendents met local 
merchants and asked them what their giievanees were, (e) Railways should be made to give 
receipts immediately for all goods brought into the station instead of issuing receipts days 
and even months after the goods were brought in. 

Bobu Debt Per shad Dkandama suggested that Risk Notes A and E should be 
abolished. In eases w he* e such risk notes were held the Railway Companies claimed exemp- 
tion invaiiably on that ground. ( h ) Goods after being loaded in wagons should not be 
detained at the sending station, (c) Wagons should be sealed by the goods cleik or some other 
officer who should be responsible for the same. Proper care should be taken m sealing 
which should not be done by menials. The seal should remain with the officer in 
chirge. (d) Wagons should not be detained at junction or transhipment stations but 
should be attached to and sent off by the next availal le train. In the ease of small 
consignments great care should be taken in despatching them at the earliest opportunity. 
(e) Guards should be held more responsible for goods tiains. Along with the guard there 
should be an officer not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector to watch the trains while in 
motion and while standing at stations. The Railway Police at stations should be made 
subordinate to such officer who should keep a register for signature by the police at the 
stations and the taking of such signatures should indicate that the seals or the wagons weie 
intact. The officer should himself sign the register kept at stations as io the condition 
of the wagons. This work should not take more than 10 minutes. (/) Goods clerks in 
charge of stations should be transferred every three years and also the officials subordinate 
to them. The number of chowkidars for night work should be increased. Goods Clerks 
should send quarterly report s of the conduct of chowkidars to the District Traffic Superinten- 
dent and ti e Assistant Superintendent of Police. Any misconduct on their part, should 
betaken into account. The pay of the Watch and Ward staff should be increased, (y) Pull 
load wagons should be locked by padlocks supplied by the consignor if be so desired, (h) 
Where loaded wagons were unavoidably held up at sidings, at starting stations, en route , 
or at the destination station, the Watch and Ward should be warned specially at night time, 
by the station staff who should see that they were properly watched, (i) All wagons in 
goods trains should be provided with strong padlocks ; the keys of each should be kept with 
the guard, (j) The powers of the Railway Police should be limited to cases of breach of the 
peace, theft and robbery and in all other eases they should be directed not to interfere unless 
called upon to do so by the responsible railway authorities. (A) Entrance and exit gates should 
be watched night and day. 

Messrs . Arthur Butler fy Go,, limited , considered that thefts would be greatly mini- 
mised if the railway were compelled to accept goods at railway risk, as their subordinate 
staff would not then feel that no enquiry would be made in the cases of losses. In the ease 
oE goods sent in bulk which were also only accepted at railway risk a limit should be put 
on the percentage of loss in transit that consignors might be called upon to sustain ; such 
losses seldom occurred except during transhipment at Mokameh Ghat and while a loss of 
& or 3 per cent, was reasonable in the case of coal they had sustained losses extending up to 10 or 
15 per cent, and totalling several tons on one or two wagon loads. The railway repudiated such 
losses, though manifestly due to thefts or misdespatch on rhe strength of the risk note executed* 
Their Motor Department had suffered very considerable losses through the theft of tool*, 
accessories, etc., from cars, tractors and implements during transit, all of which the railway 
refused to meet. Thebe thefts were generally due to such goods being frequently sent in 
trucks without any covering. 


Benares* 

Mr. B . P. Balder thought that if railway companies had proper supervision at tranship-* 
ment stations very few cases would oe^ur. 

Mr. Mohammad Ilram Khan thought that if the railway were made responsible for the 
loss of theft in transit no theft would take place, which led him to suggest the abolition 
of the owner’s risk note Htj was prepared to pay the extra railway risk rates. 

Mr. S. C. MuMeyea mentioned that the railways always tried to shirk their responsibili- 
ties on some technical point. If the railways were made solely liable for all loss or damage in 
*aransifc, eases would certainly decrease. 

Mr. Mohzmmad Jar Mohammad Siddiqqe suggested that goods trains should be speeded 
ip as p lEerages probably occurred during the long waits en route . He admitted that it paid 
nim on the whole to receive ears at owner’s risk but he thought that that rate should be* 
abolished. Also open delivery should be facilitated* 

j Mr. Bhkesliyiar Pei shad suggested that greater legal liability should devolve upon the 
compensate^ aggrieved parties. It was only when the packets of the Company. 
t 9 w^^Se^n?:snhstantMly. touched that they w*mi4 awaken to their sense of responsibility- 
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fe e Tt 1 n , d Prospects of the low-paid staff handling the goods tr.ffic should 

be improved ; exemplary punishment should be dealt out to people found guiltv in order to act as 
m T, d ®P arfcmejltal punishment or a half-hearted punishment \vould not suffice. 
If the higher authorities were more accessible to the public greater attention would be pain to 
complaints. The Railway Police should he strengthened in numbers and attempts should 
be made to obtain better educated men as they were likely to be more honest than the ha : f- 
educated men employed m the past. Open delivery should be facilitated On the Bengal and Nmih- 
Western Railway it took ten to twelve days to get it but on the Oudh and Rohilkhand liailv.ay 
the Inspector carne m 5 or 6 hours. On the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway however they 
insisted on the Inspector being present which was not the ease on other railu ays. 

# j ^blanker Prasad suggested that Risk Note Forms B and H and others relating 

to dead stock or goods should be so amended that the railway would he held responsible frr less 
and shortages fcc^ the extent of half the value of goods extracted from a package. Then the 
railway authorities would be conscious of their responsibilities. Railway servants found, or even 
suspected of being, responsible for such losses or shortages either by omission or commission 
should be heavily punished. Baskets of fruit and tins of ghee were ‘often offered foe delivery 
<^uite empty, in which case also the law as It existed exempted the railway absolutely from 
any responsibility. 


Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants 9 Association suggested that : {a) small consignments should always 
be loaded in the presence of the railway guard and any breakage or other signs of probable theft 
and shortage should be noted in the register and countersigned by the railway guard ,* (b) 
consignments should always be kept under lock and key and only a responsible person properly 
paid should be in charge ; (c) the goods shed should be sufficiently commodious and properly 
guarded and lighted. 

Mr, Sorabji Mehta stated that as far as petty pilferages were concerned, constant vigilance 
on the part of the police and the adoption of stern measures at the chief goods yards would 
tend to give greater security. Thefts from running trains were facilitated to a certain extent 
by the existing defective system of merely sealing wagon doors. The evil would he cheeked 
to some extent if the doors were locked and then sealed. Possibly this locking could be done 
by means of an automatic vacuum brake from the engine* The guarding of trains by armed 
constables would also have a salutary effect. These were temporary palliatives. The only 
efficient remedy lay in the employment of wagons of such designs as would prove impregnate 
to train thieves, affording at the same time, all existing facilities for the loading and unloading 
of the goods. 

Mr. Beerjeebhoy Bormusjee stated that shortages were due either to theft or leakage. 
Leakage was to be expected owing to the goods being roughly handled by haxoals at the time 
of loading, transhipment and unloading. Thefts were either committed by regular thieves or, 
in most cases, by railway servants assisted by the police. Thefts by regular thieves could be 
stopped by engaging special sepoys under the control of the Station Master for the purpose of 
watch and ward, while thefts by the other class of thieves could be stopped by strict official 
supervision and stem dealing with eases detected, 

Messrs . Keekabhai and Nathani suggested that the number of inspectors, detective head 
constables and constables should be increased. Divisional Inspectors should be replaced by 
Indian Inspectors. The number of officials should be reduced and the number of constables 
and head constables increased. 


Delhi* 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce made the following suggestions ; — (I) Rv-mitii&vy 
men should be appointed as chowkidars at goods sheds and junction stations ; (2) the Watch and 
Ward staff should be placed under a police officer ; (3) the organization of the Railway Police 
should be by railway systems and not by provinces. The North-Western Railway for instance 
ran through 4* or 5 provinces and the Police probably found ii inconvenient to transfer a ease 
from one province to another although it was on the same railway. Investigations would be 
facilitated. The suggestion if adopted would entail the entire remodelling of the Railway 
Police throughout the country. The Railway Police in that case would also be overstepping 
provincial boundaries and would have to be imperialized. ( 4 A The Railway Police staff should 
be transferred more frequently to prevent collusion between them and the station staff, (o) 
Similarly at stations where losses were frequently reported thetraffic staff should be transferred* 
This suggestion was based on the assumption that the majority of thefts took place with the 
ooTinivauee of the railway -staff. (6; Deterrent punishments should be inflicted on those 
detected, irrespective of the positions held. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association suggested that greater security wold he obtained 
by carrying goods more quickly and also by having an inspector on each goods train who 
should be held responsible for goods carried in the train. 

The D> lAi Hindustani Mercantile Association made the following suggestions :- fl) 
Stricter vigilance over the menial staff. (2) Closer check of stations by the Traffic Audit 
Department which should make private enquiries from the public _ occasionally. (8) Be«tsr 
payment of goods staff. (4) Exemplary punishments in the case of proved eases of theft or 
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The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association stated that tt was a very common sight 
to see large quantities of goods lying outside the sheds affording ample facilities to thieves. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce stated that the general opinion was that lighting and 
fencing on the railways was inadequate. Fencing in itself was not of mueh importance 
uuless there was good lighting and efficient watch and ward. 

Calcutta. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce thought that the lighting and fencing 
arrangements did not much matter when the railways connived at thefts and pilferages. 

The Calcutta Presidency Trades Association thought that much improvement could be 
effected in regard to goods sheds upeountry. 

The Marwan Association did not think that either was adequate. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce suggested that improvements might be made at a 
certain upeountry station. 

The Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce thought that generally speaking the arrangement 8 
were adequate. In their opinion pilferages would not be affected so much by better lighting 
and fencing as by better supervision by the railway staff and the police. 

The Indian Merchants’ Association was of opinion that the arrangements were inadequate. 
At some stations there was no light within 200 yards of the station on either side. Lamps 
were only lit at passenger train time and when the train passed they were put out. Goods 
trains were always left in the dark and people at the station secured opportunities to commit 
thefts and pilferages and to tamper with seals, etc. 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association was also of opinion that the arrangements were 
inadequate. 

Assam. 

The, Surma Talley Branch of the Indian Tea Association did not think that any amount 
of fencing would stop pilferage. 

Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Putt did not think that goods stations were adequately 
lighted and fenced. Munshi Beas Baksh agreed. 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters' Association considered that neither was adequate. 

Messrs. Gurmukh Bai Badha Krishna were of opinion that the fencing was not adequate. 

Bobu Deli Pershad Dhandania stated that station platforms were not lighted when goods 
trains arrived. They should be properly lighted as in the case of passenger trains. Defects in 
lio-htino’ should be reported by the guards and police officers travelling with the trains and 
noted in the registers. More adequate lighting of yards an i palisade fencing at least 6 feet in 
height should be provided at every station between the facing points at both ends. 

Benares. 

Mr. S. C. MuJcerjea thought that goods stations were adequately lighted and fenced. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammed Siddiqque did not consider that this was so. 

Mr. Bisheshwur Prasad and Mr, Gauri Shan&er Prasad agreed with Mr. Siddiqque. 

Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants’ Association was of opinion that goods stations were insufficiently 
lighted and very badly fenced. 

Mr. Sorabji Mehta stated that the Nagpur goods yard at present had no fence worth 
the name and the lighting was very poor. Fencing was, however, being erected. Regarding 
other stations the yards were not lighted and fenced, the Bengal Nagpur Railway yards 
being particularly bad in this respect. 

Mr. ffeerjeebhoy Hormus/ee stated that goods stations in most cases were not lighted at 
all and in other cases were very inadequately lighted, while the fenees were quite insufficient 
' an( i incapable of keeping off thieves. There were no goods sheds at many stations, the goods 
Wng allowed to lie in the open giving free scope for looting with impunity. 

Messrs. Keekahhai, Nathqni and Ya&oob, agreed that neither was adequate. 

, Delhi. 

4 The Punjab Chamber of Commerce was of opinion and the Delhi Piece-goods Merchants 
and IfdM Mindnsthdni Mercantile Association agreed that goods stations-^!.- 
rule were apt adequately lighted and fenced. , 1 W , 

* "Will, i- 5, ft 
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Lahore. 


, pAa Batan Chan d, O.B.E. , President, the Tea Traders’ Association , Amritsar , stated 
ttiat he could sav nothing 1 on the subject, but he knew that goods-sheds were not well guarded. 
He had occasion to make private enquiries once about pilferages at Pathankote Railway 
Station and learnt that only 2 ehowkidars were employed at the godown which meant that 
only one chowkidar could be present at a time, which was quite insufficient for such a 
station. 

Messrs. Diwm Gland and Sons , Merchants , Amritsar, stated that goods sheds were neither 
adequately lighted nor properly fenced. In the new goods sheds at Amritsar Port Station 
there were 3 Kitson lights, but inside the shed there was only one. The shed was not 
properly walled in and could not be closed at night. There was no wall enclosing the shed 
which was therefore practically open to the public. 

The Bar Factory Association , Lyallpur , stated that goods stations were not adequately 
lighted and fenced. Merchants bad to make their own ai rangements. Oil was supplied by 
the railway authorities but was misused by the station staff. 

The Indian Merchants 3 Association , Ly allpur, stated that there were no arrangements 
lor lighting or fencing. Merchants had to make their arrangements for lights and for 
ehowkidars. 

SheiJch Muhammad , Managing Proprietor , Colony Flour Mills , Lyallpur, stated that 
goods stations certainly were not adequately lignted or fenced, but pilferages were committed 
by the railway staff and not by outside thieves. 


Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamber of Com 'rerce was of opinion that roadside stations were 
insufficiently lighted. The question of fencing and also perhaps of lighting depended on the 
meaning to be attached to the term “ adequate.^ For instance, the ordinary fence might 
serve to protect bulky consignments whereas lighter and more valuable goods might be thrown 
over any fence. The Chamber realized the enormous expenditure that would be entailed in 
adequately lighting every station, but they felt that they were not sufficiently lighted even 
for the minimum of requirements at present. They did not know how fencing could be 
improved. They would, however, like to see something different from the ordinary 3-strand 
fencing. 

The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce thought that both were inadequate. 

The British India Corporation, Limited , Cawnpore , expressed the opinion that the bulk 
„o£ the trouble on the railways occurred at transhipment stations. There were of course a 
number of running train thefts, but the greater number of thefts occurred at transhipment 
yards. If there were adequate protection and lighting in these yards . the volume of com- 
plaints would undoubtedly diminish considerably. Some yeai s ago their representative had 
occasion to visit Barabanki, an important junction, where it seemed that the poor lighting 
and fencing constituted a temptation to the people round about. As far as his recollection 
went, the yard was practically unfenced on one side. 

Ihe United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpote, thought that there was still plenty of 
room for improvement, particularly in big industrial cities and in general at small stations 
where there was practically no light. 

Lala, Sanwal Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allahabad , was of opinion that the fencing 
of goods stations was insufficient. 

Messrs. Bameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad , Laid Copal Pm, representing Tribeni Bed 
Buaar Works, Mr . Bkagwant Narain Tandon, representing Naim Glass Works, Allahabad, 
and Mr. S . M. Bose, Merchant , Gawnpore, were of opinion that good*? stations were not 
adequately lighted and fenced. 


Question No. 9 .— At phat stage do you suspect that pilferages, etc., are 

genei'ally made f 

• Bombay. 

wife Bombay Chamber of Commerce thought that they occurred after the goods had been 
Wed. They were kept for some time at the station before being sent upcountry. The facts 
also pointed to inadequate protection of goods in transit. 

The Crain Merchants’ Association thought that pilferages occurred at transhipment aqd 
receiving stations from open wagons. 

The Bombay Manoari Chamber of Commerce thought that pilfetswes were eonjmittecl at 
transhipment stations by the railway servants in charge rather t^n by outsider*. Pilferage* 
, |;i 8 o took place from goods loaded in open wagons. 
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The Central India Spinning Weaving and 31 inufa during Company, Limited of Nag par. 
e \ pressed the opinion that petty pilferages were generally confined to particular stations which 
Jed to the con elusion that they weie committed in the yards of those stations 

Jfessrs. Tata Sons, Limited, thought that they occurred either in goods yards after 
the loading of the wagon and before the start of the train or at places where tiie wagons were 
detained. 

The Bombay ’Entire Piece-goods Merchant s 9 Association thought that they occurred 
during transit and especially at junctions where wagons were shunted in the railway yards 
for sorting purposes and also to a certain extent at unloading stations. 

The Bombay Presidency Trades’ Association thought that pilferages, etc,, were committed 
by the railway staff. 

The India?} Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau were of opinion that pilferages were 
committed at transhipment and junction stations. 

Hess? s. Jtalh Bros . stated that when shortage was found on delivery the Bombay, 
Baroda and Central India Railway gave a short certificate on which a claim was made. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway also gave a delivery order in which entry of shortage was 
made and whidi enabled a claim to be lodged. 


Madras. 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that the majority of thefts occurred 
from running trams m transit but at times of congestion goods were detained for considerable 
periods at stations and thefrs were probably also committed at that time. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce suspected pilferage at every stage, i e,, in the 
goods shed both at the place of origin and destination, in transit by running trains and 
during transhipment. The Chamber reeo annulled the locking of wagons and making the 
Company responsible for shortage or loss in transit. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association agreed with the Southern India Chamber 
of Commerce. Goods lay about after being booked. At the delivery station notice of arrival 
was not given and merchants were sometimes told that goods hid not arrived when they 
really had. 

The Madras Trades Association thought that thefts and pilferages probably occurred 
at transhipment sheds although they had no definite evidence to that effect. 

The Rice , Gram and Sugar Merchants’ Association could express no definite opinion. 
Goods were generally loaded in the presence of the owner or his agent, but were then shunted 
on to sidings. Seals were sometimes removed and it was there that pilferages probably 
occurred. Then again pilferage was probably committed at transhipment stations and at 
delivery stations. They had heard of grain being pilfered by cutting the bags which was 
effected by inserting knives through the boards. 


Mysore. 


The Mysore Chamber of Commerce suspected that pilferages occurred In transhipment 
yards and during unloading. 

Mr. Rose, Manager of the Bank of Mysore, was of opinion that pilferages occurred 
chiefly in the transhipment shed. Work at this important spot was entrusted to a clerk on 
small pay and the loading to a gang of regular railway coolies who by damaging bags were 
enabled to carry away grain scattered on the door. No casual labourer should be employed bv 
the Railway Company. All railway coolies should wear a distinctive badge on their arms and 
should be capable of identification by a number. They should be transferred from station 
to station frequently. No person should be allowed to enter or leave transhipment sheds 
without a pass issued by the gateman, who should ^give security for good conduct. Sheds 
should be constantly patrolled by the Railway Police alone or acting in co-operation with 
the Watch and Ward staff. The present Watch and Ward staff was unsatisfactory because 
aged and useless men were enlisted. The railway authorities should endeavour to do without 
local men for their Watch and Ward and should employ retired soldiers and policemen from 
the Punjab, The duty of checking the transhipment of goods should be under the charge 
of better paid and more responsible clerks who should give security and should be transferred 
annually and should not return to the same post under five years. The Railway Police 
should arrest any one in the sheds found in possession of pr >perfcy for which he could not 
give a reasonable explanation and such excuse as “ sweepings 37 or h permission granted by 
merchants ” should not be accepted. Station Masters should not be allowed to interfere witli 
the Railway Police in the execution of their duty, 

Mr. Raja Rao , Claims Agent, observed that goods trains at certain stations were 
detained for hours together to give privilege to a superior train. In such case's- the goods 
shunted off. to the siding. The* guard and* the umler-giwd both went to the station 
^wagons This was hko done an night hx number 

place whefi Wagpns were thpg left in th^sidipgt / ; , * ” [ / 4 y 

t) 1 1 , k» V! A I* i*idJL ? I*’ ‘ , 1 1 '4 . "V H 
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Calcutta. 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce thought thev genoralh- cv. ’v*Tt d r»* i „«'• ril*i c 
wlicre consignments were loaded and where they w^re allowed to lie tor muhc t me. 

The Calcutta Trades Association thought that pilfering took ph*i e — ' * during 4 rot? ril 
from the merchants* godowns to the goods shtd ; *2) at the &hcd awaiting lor. nij* rv t Je 
wagons; (3) in sidings in course of transit; (4 at tiandLimiient stations ; and tou 1 tu,t 
the majority of thetts took place in (3; and ^4). “ 

The Import Trade .Association was of opinion that pilfeiagts g l* rail *- i n i 1 a j 
forwarding stations, receiving stations, and transhipping station-,. 

The Manvari Association thought they occurred between the time uf r< t v t j a-d 3 ,s hi g 
at the starting station and again while loading in the sum** wagon at a* uth» v In / ?.J j 
wagon vras not full ; again at road side stations where wagons weie dotainoj to n,,n t _« t 
and at the destination station between tLe time of arrnal and dtlivn, In j \\iri 

consignments, pilferages occurred while the goods were lying in the office lime u i matin, 
station between the time of arrival and delivery. 

The Bengal Mali aj an Sahha thought that thefts and pilfeiages orcunvd while toe 
goods were in the receiving and destination yards and aho while in transit. 

The Uathhola Banijya Eitaiskini habha suspected that pilferages were onnrtoffv] A 
loading stations, transhipment centres and unloading stations. Thefts of part els ai u 1 
from passenger trains were done while the train was muning. 

The Tata Iron fy Steel Co ., Ltd , Jamshedpur, expressed no definite opinion hut mentioned 
that they did their own loading and unloading of rice, ghee, etc., in full wagons. 

Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce thought that pilferages generally occurred during 
transit, during transhipment and at upeountry stations during proven of taking deli \ my. 
Delivery was not taken directly. The more handling there was the more liable to pilfera gy 
consignments were, and the more difficult to trace. Tor instance, Srimangal was a distribut- 
ing centre. Rice arrived there in large quantities. It had to he stacked there before it was 
delivered. 

The Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce suggested that pilferages, etc., generally occurred 
at stations of destination. 

The Indian Merchants 3 Association considered that pilferages occurred mostly at halting 
stations, where the wagons were detached and detained for a considerable time. They 
occurred to a less extent at booking and delivery stations. 

The Chittagong Traders 3 Association suspected that pilferages occurred at the time of 
transhipment ; also in the booking office, in godowns, on board the steamer, in running trains 
and at every station where wagons were unlocked. 

Mr , Ah shay Kumar Sarkar considered that pilferages took place witli regard to Large 
consignments at the sending station and in regard to small consignments during transit ami 
at delivery stations, because large consignments had to remain in the sending station for a 
considerable time awaiting wagons. 

Assam. 

Bed Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt thought that pilferages occurred mostly at tranship- 
ment stations at night. 

Bai Saheb Mmmolmn Lahiri was of opinion that thefts were committed bctli on trains 
and at transhipment and other stations. 

Khan Saheb Maldbuddin Ahmed thought that pilferages took place in the godowns a id 
also in transit. 

Bain Barnaul Mohan Las was of opinion that most thefts occurred on the steamer. 

Mans hi lleaz Bahsh thought that pilferages mostly occurred at destination stations, 

Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters’ Association said that they appeared to be most frequent at the Glat 
and changing stations which were not sufficiently guarded and lighted, tat there w era 
constant thefts at all stages of the journey. 

Messrs. Gwnmkh Mai Rad ha Krishna were of opinion that pilferages* etc., were 
committed at the transhipment stage and in railway gr downs by railway servants. 

Balm BeU Penlmd Dhandania stated that thefts and pilferages occuned when goods 
trains halted on the way beyond the distant signals or at stations at night fat a considerable 
period to alow other trains to pass and also when wagons were detached at om mm kept 
^the sidings for the night or at starting stations prior to departure. P9fer»ges also occurred 
m running trains, i 
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Benares, 

Mr. Mohammad Ikram Khan explained verbally by citing eases. He mentioned that 
recently he had received 2 cars from Howrah which were detained at Moghulserai for 3 
days. In the meanwhile somebody must have opened the side-door and removed one spare 
wheel with tyres. The matter was reported to the railway who said that as the wheel and 
tyres were not mentioned in the railway receipt they could not entertain any claim nor were 
they responsible for *ueh shortage because the car was booked at owner’s risk. In another 
ease one side lamp was removed in transit and the refusal to accept the case was based on the 
ground that no special mention was made of the lamp and the car was booked at owner's risk. 
Again a petrol wagon was kept for about 7 days at Moghulserai without any apparent reason. 
After 6 or 7 days the railway authorities started removing the petrol from one wagon to 
another when it was found that the contents of 6 or 7 tins had been removed. The pilferers 
had emptied the contents and replaced the tins underneath other full tins. This was undoubt* 
edly done by railway employees. As a matter of fact, a number of people worked in the goods 
shed for nothing. They were allowed to remain there by the Station Master who probably 
got something. They did the work of loading and unloading and simply lived on pilferages. 
Although they might not be railway employees still they were contractors' employee^ and the 
contractor might be the Goods Clerk or the Station Master. 

Mr. S. C. Muherjea thought; that pilferages occurred everywhere from start to finish. 

Mr. Ahhoy Gharan Chunilal observed that there were sometimes 10 or 12 petty officials 
at the station and about 50 others working without pay. All that was necessary to show 
whether the railway people were making capital out of these circumstances was merely to 
compare the condition of Station Masters and Goods Clerks before and after the war. Goods 
which remained on the platform often suffered from theft and pilferage. No one could thieve 
without the connivance of the railway staff. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddique mentioned that of the 100 coolies employed at 
the Benares Station only 10 or 12 were paid and the rest worked without remuneration — 
obviously earning their living by thieving and pilfering. 

Mr. Bisheskwar Prmad was unable to say at wbat stage pilferages occurred. He received 
goods from Howrah which took a month to reach Benares. He had to pay demurrage if there 
was delay in taking delivery of more than three days. He thought it would have a salutary 
effect if railway authorities were made to pay demurrage in cases where goods were unreason- 
ably delayed in transit. They would never improve matters unless they were made to pay 
themselves. He suspected that pilferage was common either at the station wheie the goods 
were despatched or at the destination station and did not occur on the way except at tian- 
shipment stations or where wagons were delayed at some intermediate station. 

Mr. Gauri Shanker Prasad thought that pilferages mostly occurred at places where goods 
were loaded or unloaded or where transhipment occurred. In the case of goods carried in 
guard's goods vans thefts often took place in running trains, but generally occurred where 
they had to wait for a van. 


Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants’ Association were of opinion that pilferages and thefts generally 
took place en route and at goods stations. 

Mr. Sorabjt Mehta stated that petty pilferages were generally confined to particular 
stations which led to the conclusion that they were committed in the yards of those stations. 
Thefts of whole packages appeared to be perpetrated between the distant and home signals 
when trains were not going at full speed or at such places where, owing to gradients or 
other causes, the speed of the trains had to be decreased. 

Mr. Ueerjeebkoy Eormmjee was of opinion that pilferages, etc., took place at the time 
loading, transhipping, and between the time the goods were unloaded and delivered to the 
owner. 

Messrs. Keehabhai and Natkani stated that thefts of goods despatched by goods trains 
took place in transit, while parcels sent by passenger train were generally stolen in the 
parcels office in consultation with the guard. 

Mr. Mohamad Yakub thought thau pilferages occurred mostly at the time of loading and 
unloading. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that pilferages, etc., took place at all stages, 
i.e.y at forwarding and destination stations, from running trains, and from standing trains at 
junction stations. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association thought that pilferages occurred during transit, i. e. ? 
when wagons or trains were left in sidings and also during transhipment and whilst the goods 
were lying about in yards before being booked. It was possible for pilferages to take place on 
steamers. Thefts at the docks had also become very common. Pilferages also took place on 
;the t railway. These last eases could be checked as the packages could he re- weighed 
lierc was any difference between the weight shewn on the railway receipt drawn up^SIhe 
and the actual weight at Delhi it could be inferred that the pilferage bad tnkahliitee on 
* • * , 
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the railway. Owing to the tremendous losses sustained bv members of the Assodaftm it 
“ ad bee ? arran ^ ed to take out running policies from Insurance Companies. Th* Insurance 
Companies would not pay unless the loss or damage was certified bv the railways who 
however would not render assistance in this respect. Even if open delivery was <men and 
shortages were found, the railways would not help the owners to recover the claim* from the 
Insurance Companies as they absolu* ely refused to give any certificate. 

The Bella Hindustani Mercantile Association mentioned the following stages where 
pilferages occurred : — & & 

(a) Goods traffic— 

(1) Running trains; (2) thefts at booking stations; (3) at transhipment junctions; *4) 
at destination ; (5) at the docks. 

(£) Parcel traffic — 

(1) While in the hands of railway coolies and menial staff ; £2) while under the super* 
vision of Railway Watch and Ward and Police ; (3) while in the brake-van ; (4 ; at destination 
while awaiting delivery. 

Foreign goods had to pass through three different stages — (1) arrival by steamer; (2) 
landing at the docks ; and (3) transit by rail. During their transhipment from steamer to 
rail a considerable quantity of stuff was pilfered. The Bombay Dock Company should be 
very careful in handling goods. The Railway did not take any risks and merchants had to 
suffer the losses. 


Lahore. 

The Tea Traders? Association, Amritsar , thought that pilferages were generally committed 
at booking stations, transhipping stations and destination stations. Running train robberies 
were comparatively few. 

Messrs. Biwan Chand Sf Sons, Piece-goods Merchants , Amritsar, thought that pilferages 
and thefts generally were committed at junctions or transhipment stations. Pilferages also 
occurred in the goods shed where goods were stored for despatch or delivery. 

Ih e Bar Factory Association, Lyallpur , thought that pilferages, etc., were generally 
committed at receiving and transhipping stations. Lnhooked goods were pilfered at despatch- 
ing stations, and fruits and parcels on running trains and at goods sheds at the receiving 
stations. 

The Indian Merchants 3 Association, By allpur, agreed. 

Sheikh Mohammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Lyallpur, thought that 
pilferages occurred after the arrival of goods at destination stations. Occasionally they were 
committed at the booking stations. 


Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamler of Commerce stated that thefts seemed to take place at every 
stao-e but perhaps the despatching stage, which would include in the case of the Cawnpore 
Mifl siding, distribution at Collectorganj, was the most vulnerable. Delays at transhipment 
yards en route must lead to thefts. 

The British India Corporation, limited, Cawnpore, stated that the bulk of the trouble 
occurred at transhipment stations. There were of course a certain number of running train 
thefts, but the greater number of thefts occurred at transhipment yards. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, were of opinion that pilferages, etc., 
generally occurred at loading stations, in running trains, at transhipment stations and 
destination stations. 

Lala Samtial Das Khanna, General Merchant, Allahabad, stated that hooting and 
delivery stations were mostly suspected. In sidings also there were chances as the wagons 
were not well secured. 

Messrs. Rameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad thought that pilferages occurred at (a) tran- 
sh'pment stations j (6) when wagons were lying in goods yards of large stations; (c) at 
small stations where there was practically no supervision. 

Messrs B R Rama 8r Co., Merchants, Allahabad, suspected that pilferages, etc., occurred, 
in all trains! all stations and all goods sheds by guards station masters, railway dark s, 
loading and unloading staff. No railway servant deputed at a goods shed bought fuel. 
Eatables were also taken by all railway employees and by the railway police more or less 

according to their chances. 

The Naini Glass Worts, Allahabad, were of opinion that pilferages m passenger trams 
were generally committed by the guard and by the staff of the station receiving the goods or 
by the staff of the station where goods were transhipped. 

Mr. S. M. Bose, Merchant, Cawnpore .stated that the slowav Uttgoodst min the 
sreater was the facility for pilferages. The system of shunting of goods teams anywhere for 
Ws together was a great help to the gangs at work. The Police got uo chance of cc- 
onSbl. The receiving and delivery stations could not do much harm unless goods were 
lS iof some time with them. At the former station it was the raffway who could help 
and at the latter station the consignee should he caretul. 

60 H. D. 
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Question No. 10. — Do you send pour own men to book t he consignments* see 
them into the wagon 9 mid take delivery ? 

Bombay. 

From the evidence of tbe -witnesses it appeared that this procedure was observed as far as 
practicable. It generally happened that goods were not immediately loaded. 

Ahmedabad. 

The Mill Owners 9 Association stated that consignments were generally booked through 
marfatias or carting agents who placed the goods in the yard. The actual loading was done 
some days later, 

Messrs. TLalli Bros, said that their men did so whenever possible. Delivery wagons were 
placed alongside their own sheds at the depot on the Bombay Port Trust Railway. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants 9 Association stated that mu&addams were sent 
to book consignment and merchants' men were deputed to receive them. 

Madras* 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce stated that merchants generally sent their own em- 
ployees to book and take delivery. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce said that they sent their own maisiries to hook 
goods and see them into wagons when possible and also to take delivery, hut they were made to 
pay all charges before being shown the goods. Then again in the case of small consignments 
the staff at place of origin endorsed on the railway receipt that the goods were insecurely packed 
or “ liable for breakage or shortage " and this was used to prove condition at starting. Again 
if a few articles showed a shortage merchants were not allowed to leave them behind hut were 
compelled to take delivery of all or none. If they did not take all, the goods were liable to 
pilfeiage. 

The Mice Grain and Sugar Merchants 9 Association stated that goods were generally loaded 
in the presence of the owner or his agent but the railways were in the habit of unloading full 
wagons without informing merchants. 

The Madras Piece-goods Met chants 3 Association stated that merchants were not generally 
allowed to inspect goods before giving clear receipt. 

The 1 Madras Presidency Trades Association stated that merchants* agentstbooked con- 
signments, saw them weighed and got 3 ail way receipts. They did not actually see consign- 
ments into wagons except motors or motor cycles. They also took delivery .from the inwaid 
goods shed and not from the wagons. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce said that merchants generally sent their own men to 
book hut it was very difficult to see goods into wagons as they were at the mercy of low-paid 
officials in the allotment of wagons. When merchants sent their men to take delivery from 
wagons the clerks put all sorts of obstacles in the way. Generally, unloading* took place during 
the absence of the merchants' men. Delivery was given late in the day and merchants had 
to leave their goods at the station. The public never leceived information from the railway 
authorities that their wagons had arrived and were waiting to be unloaded, which again meant 
that they lay in the yard for some time which provided opportunities for pilferage. Goods were 
also kept waiting for wagons. The Priority Register should be open to the inspection of the 
public and should be maintained by a responsible officer. 


Calcutta. 

The Mmrwari Association stated that merchants sent their own men. They could not 
see ihe^ consignments into wagons as they were received at the booking office whex*e 
th§ railway receipt was given and the man was allowed tu go. The consignment was not 
loaded immediately. Regarding taking delivery merchants sent their men every day to the 
railway offices as no notice was given of the arrival of goods. 

The Bengal National Chamber , the Trades Association , Import Trade Association 
Bengal Mafajan Sab ha* and The Hathhola Banijya Hitaishim Sal ha agreed. 

Mesm* Mnarji Anmdjv said that it was riot possible to observe this practice in most 
eases. 


Chittagong. 

Me Chittagong Chamber of Commerce stated that this practice was observed* 

The Naraymgmj Chamber of Commerce stated that they sent men tp book consignments 
and to take delivery but they did, not see consignments into, wagons as this was m$ 
neeepsarj. ^ 

% 
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. The Indian ^erchmU s Association stated that in the ease o£ full wagons merchant -vnt 

£ 4eTiW iTin ttrS ° f Sm f + r si ^“^ «>« were generally Laded and unloaded 
% . ^dway - staff m the absence of the consignor or consignee or of their men. At private 

sidmgs the railway company had stopped the practice of sending tally clerics. Goods were 
therefore put mto wagons by merchants with their own men and the wagons were locked! 
In these eases before railway receipts were granted the goods should he properly cheeked and 
tallied by the railway clerks at booking stations instead of writing merely, ‘ said" to contain.' 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association stated that merchants sent their own men to hook 
consignments and as soon as goods were booked, the duty of merchants eeas-d and they did not 
see consignments into wagons, as .there was _no knowing when the goods would be loaded by 
the railway authorities. J 


Assam* 

The Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association stated that wagons were loaded 
by Messrs. Bullock Brothers who put on their own seals. The arrangement worked well 

Bat Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt said that this was not done. 

Khan Bahadur MaJnbuddin Ahmed said that merchants sent their own men to hook 
consignments but they did not see them into wagons. 

Babu Bamani Mohan Das mentioned that merchants did not get advice of the arrival 
of consignments. Consequently delivery was not prompt. Merchants generally sent their 
own men to take delivery. 

Munshi Beaz Bcilcsh stated that merchants sent then* own men to book consignments 
but they could not see them into the wagon as the booking clerk did not deal with them 
immediately. Merchants* agents generally took delivery at destination. 

Biham 

The Bihar Planters ’ Association stated that this was the general practice. They desired 
to point out that merchants 1 men saw the goods into the wagon only when whole wagon- 
loads were despatched. In cases of despatch of whole wagon loads pilferages did not generally 
take place. 

Messrs. GurmuJch Bai Badha Krishna stated that merchants* men generally came away 
after filling in the Forwarding Notes for the goods put into the station. Goods lay there 
for days and even months before the Bill of Lading was given. No one at the starting 
station considered himself responsible for the safeguarding of such goods. 

Bobu Debt Pershad Dhandania stated that this practice was generally observed but 
merchants* men did not actually see the loading or unloading of the goods. They only saw 
to the booking and to the taking of delivery as the case might be. 


Benares. 

Mr, B* P. Balder and Mr. Mohmmad Ibrarn Khan said that this was the practice. 

Mr. S . C . MuJcerjeco said that merchants sent their men to boob consignments but it was 
impossible to see them loaded into wagons owing to scarcity of the same and restricted 
conditions. It was equally impossible to take delivery from a wagon unless the whole wagon 
was booked. 

Mr • Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddi^e thought that this practice was observed. 

Mr, Bisheshwar Prasad said that this practice was observed. It was not possSble in 
many cases for merchants* men to resort to 'pilferage eten if they intended to do so. 

Mr. Garni Shmher Prasad said that merchants* men were sent to consign and take 
delivers* of goods, but they were not and could not be present when the goods were put into 
-or taken out of wagons. 


N&gptir. 

The Nagpur Merchants’ Association stated that merchants generally sent agents to con- 
mm and take delivery of goods, but they were not allowed to fee present to see them put into 
the wagons or to be present at the time of unloading. They Were not allowed to make any 
entries about! damage or loss in the case of goods sent at ownei s risk, but only m the case of 
„oods sent at railway risk. Merchants never received intimation by postcard of the arrival of 
loods. If merchants pressed for it on the Bengal Magpnr Bail way the clerks would make a 
note to the effect that the merchant's man had called for the goods. 

Mr Sorabji Mehta stated- that this practice was observed. Treatment depended on the 
staff at the station who sometimes allowed merchants to {M Remarks and somebrmes did not. 
When merchants sent their bales to a certain station and the agent there found timfc something 
was wrong 'he would ask for open delivery. The order was that if any defect be found m the 
package it should be opened and examined and remarks made to that effeet m the dehwy 
look, hut sometimes open delivery was not given. Delivery of the package had to he taken 
and then a claim lodged, 
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Mr. Heerjeehhoy Hormusjee stated that he sent his own men to book consignments' but 
it was most inconvenient to wait till the goods were put into the wagon and the wagon sealed 
which was all done at the pleasure of the railway servants in charge. 

Messrs . Keekabhai and Nathani stated that they sent their servants to book consign- 
ments and to take delivery, hut not actually to load and unload the bales. 

Mr, Mohamad TaJcub stated that he sent his own men to book consignments but they 
did not see them into the wagons. 

Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that merchants sent their men to hook consign- 
ments but they did not see them loaded into the wagon except when the loading had to be 
done by the consignor. Merchants also sent their men to take delivery of inward consign- 
ments. It was impossible for merchants* men to see the consignments actually loaded into 
wagons and the Chamber had reason to believe that goods were left lying about ia the sheds 
before loading. Open delivery was allowed but the package had to be seen by the Traffic 
Inspector before delivery could be obtained. 

The Delhi Pieceaoods Association stated that some merchants sent their own 
men to book consignments and to take delivery while others had this work done through 
clearing agents, as it was not an easy matter to get consignments booked and to obtain the 
railway receipt on the same day. It was a common complaint that the railway receipts were 
not prepared on the day on which the goods were received and sometimes goods remained 
lying there for days together giving rise to pilferage. They suggested that a register should 
be kept at the gate of all goods stations in which all such goods with full particulars should 
be noted on their entering the limits of the station and a copy of the same should be given to 
the man who took such consignments to the station. This would assist in checking 
whether consignments were despatched in the same order in which they were received 
and would make railway servants feel some responsibility for their safe custody. The 
register would be open for inspection and would assure merchants that their goods 
were booked in rotation. 

The Hindustani Mercantile Association stated that this practice was observed and that 
the members of the Association were satisfied with the staff through whom the consignments 
were sent to the railway premises. Railway rules did not empower owners or their represen- 
tatives to see that their goods were placed in the wagons in their presence. Delivery was 
taken by merchants’ men. Merchants should be allowed to inspect consignments at the 
time of delivery and net when they had already given a clear receipt. At times goods were 
delivered late in the evening when it was impossible for merchants to clear them. They had 
therefore to be kept lying at the shed. Next day on inspection merchants found that pilferage 
had taken place, but they had no redress as they had already given clear receipt. 

Lahore. 

The Tea Traders Association , Amritsar, stated that they employed mulcaddums who hooked 
consignments on their behalf and also took delivery. They were not always able to see con- 
signments into wagons. The railway had adopted a system under which they did not book 
the goods on the same day as accepted, the result being that they were kept lying about for 
some days which afforded opportunities for thefts and pilferages. They did not grant the rail- 
way receipt unless the goods were actually booked, and so were not responsible for such thefts 
as occurred. It was suggested that the railway should invariably grant railway receipts on 
the same^ day as they accepted the goods, or, that they should be responsible for all 
losses which occurred after the goods entered their premises. 

Messrs. Diwan Ghand and Sons , Piecegoods Merchants, Amritsar , stated that” consign- 
ments were booked by their agents. The gqods were placed in the wagons by railway 
employees. Delivery was taken by mukaddum employed by the firm. At Amritsar a 
contractor was engaged by the railway who employed coolies. There was a large number 
of merchants like himself who did business on a large scale, but were ignorant of 
English and naturally had to take things on trust from the clerks. They did not really 
understand the conditions of liability and the railways were reducing their liability all 
found with the result that thefts took place. The system of employing contractors had 
been enforced for the last 25 years. At the time of taking delivery at the parcel shed 
the railway staff did not allow merchants to inspect their goods. There was no delivery 
book in which they could make remarks, nor were they allowed to make remarks on the 
railway receipt jtself. ^ The particulars filled in in railway receipts were in very had hand- 
writing which it was impossible for merchants to understand. It would be more advantageous 
If particulars were typed or written in legible wilting. It often happened that merchants did 
not get the railway receipt for goods until several days had elapsed. In the meanwhile 
the goods lay in the sheds and during this period the railway refused all liability. 

The Bar Factory Association, Lyallfur, stated that they sent their own men to book 
consignments. They pointed out the goods for despatch and waited there until they wetfc 
i loaded. The railway staff worked at their own convenience so that the representative of .the 
$rm could not actually see the goods info the wagon which were left entirely at the mercy 
the railway staff and the contractors* coolies. * 
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• ?\ e Me ™ la * Ui , Association, ly allpur, stated that their agents took delivery and 

pointed out the goods for (despatch. As the railway staff loaded the wagons at ‘their 

C ^,I e +ht nee -l their t g ff* tS , eoul f, Eot P°/ S1 % see the goods into the wagons. This duly rested 
upon the railway staff and on the contractors coolies. 

SAnf i heik L M J! la ZT d A Colony Flour Mills, ly allpur, stated that he 

sent hxs own men who dealt with the matter with great care. 


Cawnpore. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce stated that at mill sidings all goods were boobed 
under the direct supervision of the despatched clerks and were also loaded under sapt rvHon 
At other stations the goods were tendered for despatch but the loading was not actually seen 
by the despacher s servants. In Cawnpore the system of booking through brokers was widely 
used. Delivery was either taken through brokers or by the consignee's servants. The brokers 
did not assume any responsibility. They merely received the goods and the consignment 
notes and sent the goods off as best as they could. 

The United Provinces Central Mills and the Tribeni Uesi Sugar Works said that they 
sent their own men to book consignments, see them into the wagon and take delivery. 


Lala Sanwal Das Khanna,the Raini Glass Works, Allahabad, Messrs. ■ B. 2V 7 . Rama 
8f Co., and Mr. S. M. Rose stated that they sent men to book and take delivery but they 
were not able to see the goods into or out of the wagons except in the ease of full wa<n>n 
loads. 


Messrs. Rameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that consignments were made over 
personally, but merchants could not supervise loading as they often lay for several days at 
stations before a wagon was obtained. 


Simla. 

Major Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, stated ihat he sent his own men to 
book consignments, see them into the wagons and take delivery. i 


Question No. 11. — Have you any complaints about specific molpractices, e.g., 
pressure brought to give clear receipt without examination of goods , etc. 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Marwari Chamber of Commerce stated that pressure was brought to give 
clear receipt without examination of goods, etc. Merchants had to agree to these terms 
to carry out contracts in hand. If they did not, consignments would be delayed. Many 
members also complained that booking clerks compelled the payment of annas 2 to 4 per 
ticket. 

Messrs. Tata Sons, limited, stated that railway elerks often made remarks on railway 
receipts such as “ defect in packing," “railway not liable for contents," “ bales wet," etc., 
without justification. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce stated that they had heard of payments made for 
supplying wagons. v 


Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce stated that waist ries were only shown to 
the wagons when the charges were paid and on the production of delivery and gate 
passes. The railway staff at the place of origin were in the habit of endorsing on the 
railway receipt that the consignments were loosely and insecurely packed so that ween 
taking delivery at the other end the maistry would be told that the consignment was in 
that condition at the time of hooking. Again, the staff declined to deliver the whole consign- 
ment even though shortages of thefts were detected in a portion of the consignment only. 
The railway staff sold wagons. The Priority Register should be kept public. At present 
the station staff concealed the fact that wagons intended for a particular person had arrived 
and gave them to someone else. 

The Rice Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association stated that the railway'staff almost 
invariably attributed pilferage, shortage or loss to thefts frona running trains, but tha 
Association was of opinion that there were less chances of thefts during the running of 
tains than during the time of halt at stations. Payment to the mlway staff for wagons 
was a recognized practice. During the war Ks. £00 used to be paid for a wagon. Merchants 
could not inform the Police without getting into trouble themselves. Clear receipts were 
always demanded. At the time of delivery payment of money 

signature was necessary. In the case of. the Priority, Register whoever paid the highest, 
amount secured the wagon* 
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Ilao 'Bah a dvr Venhatesh Srtnivas NaiJc was of opinion that even station masters and 
guards in charge of trains respited to pilfering, thus setting an example to the menials under 
them. 

Mysore. 

The 31 7/nor e Chamber of Commerce stated that merchants were obliged to sign in the 
books as having received delivery before actually taking delivery. Pilfered bags were put in 
the middle of a consignment so that merchants could not see them and the clerks would not 
allow merchants to make any remarks saying that they would wire and get it put right. The 
2 -aiforay staff always said that there was a shortage of wagons but there was no trouble if 
something was paid to the goods clerk. 

Mr, Hose, Manager of ike Bank of Mysore, said that it was urged that merchants 
were themselves to blame for the eon uption that existed on railways. Primd facie the 
argument was no doubt good, but it should be remembered that a merchant had no redress 
if his requirements were not satisfied ; even if they succeeded once in obtaining their demands 
through the agency of the District Traffic Superintendent they would be marked men in the 
eyes of goods department and their future chances of securing a wagon would be made more 
difficult than ever. Instance : — • 

A Bangalore merchant purchased ground-nuts at X station and instructed the seller to 
consign the goods to a particular destination. He replied that no w T agons were available and 
that the goods were being exposed to rain and loss at his risk ; the purchaser proceeded 
to X station in the hope of persuading the goods clerk there to give the wagons. He 
failed and so referred to the station master at Y station. He continued his journey there 
and was advised by this particular official to c adjust 9 with the station master where the 
goods were lying. He objected to i adjusting J and was then given an 'order to the station 
master at station to give wagons 4 in order/ He waited a fortnight or so for the wagons 
and found his turn for wagons no nearer \ so he decided to close the matter and adjust with 
the station master. Apart from the payment for wagons merchants were compelled to pay 
r mamool J on every bag which ranged from Re. 0-1-3 upwards. 

The giving of wagons should be in the hands of the Chief Goods Inspector only who 
should maintain a register and enter all applications for wagons himself, charging a fee of 
Us. 5 for each wagon supplied or granted which amount would be confiscated if the wagons 
were not utilised. The fact that pilfering and other malpractices could be stopped had been 
proved in the case of the recent tiansfer to a certain station of a station master whose pay 
was said to have been substantially raised and of whose honesty merchants were now fully 
convinced by an almost complete absence of thefts and complaints of scarcity of wagons. 

Calcutta* 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce stated that railway clerks generally did not 
give delivery until clear receipt was signed Merchants were not allowed to enter anything 
on the railway receipt or even in the register. First, delivery had to be taken and then the 
railway company had to be addressed. 

The Calcutta Trades Association mentioned that open delivery was frequently refused 
when cases did not show signs of having been pilfered although there might be a deficiency 
in weight which was attributed by the railway to difference in scales. They suggested that 
there should be a periodical Government inspection of weighing machines and that open 
delivery should never be refused by the railway on the plea of a difference in scales. 

The Mar war i Association said that pressure was brought to give a clear receipt and obsta- 
cles were placed in the way of examining goods. Difference in the scales was also utilized as 
an excuse. The station staff at a certain station had made it a rule to charge 5 annas per 
mannd privately without which payment no wagon could he obtained. 

The Batkkola Banijya Hitmshmi Subha said 'that pressure was brought to give clear 
receipts whether goods were examined or not. Station masters generally insisted on inserting 
in railway receipts a clause such as “ drums or bales loosely tied " and 6C sacks torn." This 
practice was resorted to to secure the station staff and also the railway against any loss. 

Messrs, Morarji Amndji mentioned that the staff at the station nf destination generally 
pressed merchants to give clear receipts in eases of pilferage by pointing out that risk note B 
or H was held. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Ivmited, Jamshedpur , stated that if a claim could be 
resisted on a technical ground it received less attention than it should. The railways did not 
pay enough attention to the criminal aspect of the cases. Possibly the Claims Branch could 
fee made more independent of the Traffic Department. There were no complaints regarding 
delay in settlement. Merchants did not claim because they knew that; they would get nothing 
and also because things could not fee identified. They accepted their losses as a part of the 
ordinary risks of railway traffic. ^ 

CAlttagong* ’ 

« * r 

' ■ ^ dm nber of -Co tmme- And Wwaycmjawj Chamber of QoWfte*U 

complaints. ^ , 
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• MeTc}ia%tb Association stated that without paysaent o£ gratification difficul- 

ties and delays were caused to merchants both in hooking and delivery. Clear receipt was 
insisted upon before delivery* At the time of the boom in Burma rice traffic in previous years, 
gratifications to the extent of Rs. 250 and upwards per wagon were known to ba\ e ]>**en paid 
to the station staff. The officers concerned with the supplying of wagons from the highest 
to the lowest had to be satisfied. The Association had had bitter experience in this matter. 
Even the points jamadar had to be satisfied, otherwise he would not bring the wagon to the 
siding according to the requirements of merchants* 

The Chittagong Iraders’ Association mentioned that clear receipt was always taken bpful e 
delivery. The clerks at the time of booking and giving delivery in almost all cases took grati- 
fications. This was specially noticeable at the time of issuing tickets to passengers. The 
clerks did not begin to issue in due time, but started just a tew minutes before the arrival of 
the train and thereby put passengers to confusion, 

Mr. Ah shag Kumar Sarhar mentioned that at the booking office in Howrah ladies were 
employed who could not work quickly. There were frequent complaints that the balance due 
to purchasers was not returned. They never gave more money to people than they «honld, 
which did not show that they were deficient in accounts* If a complaint were lodged in the 
railway attempts were made to avoid an enquiry. In the Postal "Department, as soon a& a 
complaint was made, the postal authorities at once enquired, so that the postal subordinates 
knew that in case of any complaint, there would be a proper enquiry. In the case of railway 
subordinates, they knew that very probably there would be no enquiry in consequence of a 
complaint. There were many opportunities in village post offices to take tips in connection, 
with money orders but no postal subordinate, though he was ill-paid, dared to take it became 
tike authorities were bent upon stopping malpractices. The railway staff made consignors 
book at owners risk, e,g t> they would not let them, send furniture at railway risk if it was 
not properly polished. 


Assam. 

The Surma Valley Branch of the Inchan Tea Association stated that station masters 
earned a good deal for securing wagons. Entries were made in Estate Account Books of the 
amount given to station masters. 

Ifrai Sahib Manmohm Bahiri mentioned. that he had no experience about pressure being 
brought to give clear receipt without examination of goods at railway stations but Steamer 
Companies working in connection with Railways were notorious in this respect. 

Khan Bahadur Mahihuddin Ahmed stated that station masters always asked for clear 
receipts before delivery and did not give open delivery when consignees suspected anything 
wrong. In such cases they referred the party to the District Traffic Superintendent who lived 
far away from the station. 

Mwnshi Reaz Baksk agreed. 


Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters’ Association stated that the practice of the Railway Company was 
to refuse delivery if remarks were made on the railway receipt. At the same time they 
threatened demurrage if delivery was not taken. This practice was largely due to fines 
levied on goods clerks. 

Messrs. Gurnmkh Rai Radha Krishna stated that pressure was brought to beat upon 
consignees to take goods, even if damaged, on clear receipts and if objection was made 
difficulties were raised and delay was sometimes so great that consignors had to suffer serious 
losses. 

BafmtDeH Pershud Blmdania stated that the station staff did demand clear receipts, 
but this practice was» gradually being discontinued. 


Benares* 

Mr. Mohammad Bram Khan stated that pressure was brought to bear on merchants 
to give clear receipt* without examination of the goods, ^ato)n master was not 
empowered to give open delivery which could only be done by the Traffic Inspector. Open 
delivery did not mean that merchants would get their claim settled. The railway might 
repudiate a claim even if at were booked at railway risk, 

Mr , & C. Mnherjee had* no such experience. 

Mr. Sf C. Midlich agreed with Mr. Mohammad Ikram Biham He referred to, a 
consignment of galvanised iron in which one or two sheets were massing from 
The matter was referred* to the consignor who said' that every bundle contained x2 sheefc, Tfhe* 
Railwnyi Company refused to record thik shortage on the, railway receipt 

Mh Abhou Ram Chmifal'sMei that merchants* men were compelled to sign receipts 
without eVen examining the, goods # pgerly. oe even eonjitipg the ^ 

Within the time that was allowed; When goods came at railmy^mfcTO the Bengal and* 
NOrth-'Western, BhfiWay and a shortage was detected a# the > a^ked fm open 
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delivery tl © goods clerk told them that open delivery coaid not be given until the District 
Ttaffic" Superintendent bad been informed and the Traffic Inspector had arrived. This very 
often entailed the delay of many days. The goods clerk informed the merchants rhat if 
they wished to take away the goods they could do so at their own risk and this was often 
done for fear that pilfejage should continue. 

Mr. Bisheshwar Prasad said that on the Bengal and North-Western Railway when open 
delhery was asked for the Inspector took 10 or 12 days to come whereas on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway the Inspector arrived within 5 or 6 hours. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that the clerks in charge at the receiving stations consented to an examination of 
goods and from his own experience he could say that at times his goods had had to lie at a 
station for months because he had declined to give clear receipt and it was only after endless 
correspondence that he was able to take delivery of the goods. In cases where open delivery 
was demanded the clerks in ehaige sent slips to the police to be present at the examination, 
but on an average 8 or 4 > hours elapsed before the police arrived — at times even a whole day. 

Mr. Gaicri Shanher Prasad stated that in a number of cases he had learnt that clear 
receipts were insisted upon before delivery. 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad Siddiqque stated that it was well known that bribes 
had to be paid to station masters for wagons and the style in which the railway staff lived 
testified to this fact. 


Nagpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants' Association stated that complaints were numerous and thought 
that the less said about them the better under present arrangements. Merchants had to give 
something to everybody both when booking and u hen taking delivery of consignments. In 
the case of small shortages railway subordinates asked merchants not to press their claims. 
He had personal knowledge of these matters. 

Mr. Sorabji Mehta stated that occasional instances had been known in which; in spite 
of packages showing signs of having been tampered with, open delivery was refused. Such 
matters were, however, set right by the proper authorities immediately on a representation 
being made to them. He had no complaints to make about malpractices. He had no 
ground for thinking that there was anything in the accusation that big firms, such as the 
Empress Mills, or Ralii Brothers did not experience difficulties as the railway subordinates 
were frightened of them and that they only preyed on the smaller merchants. It was possible, 
however, for railway servants to distinguishing packages belonging to big firms as their marks 
were on them. 

Mr. Hormusjee stated that he had experienced complaints similar to those mentioned in 
the question. 

Messrs. Keekahhai and Nathani had no remarks to offer. 

Mr. Mohamad Yakub stated that he bad complaints] but made no mention of specific 
instances. 


Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that there were numerous and repeated com- 
plaints about malpractices such as payments for wagons and also payments at the time of 
delivery. Payments were made by most of the firms or at anv rate their brokers, but big 
firms like Ralli Brothers and latas did not pay. Brokers did not get the money from the 
merchants but paid out of their own pockets. Malpractices at the time of delivery did not 
exist to the same extent as at the time of despatching goods. It often happened that when 
wagons arrived merchants were informed that the platform was closed and that the wagon was 
lying about half a mile down the line. On payment of a small tip to the station master the 
wagon would he brought to the platform. The small bazar dealers suffered the most. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that pressure was brought to give clear receipt. 
Pilferage had developed into an art. It was not easy to detect it in every case and 
thus there was all the greater necessity for open delivery in ease of the slightest suspicion by 
the consignee or his agent. Open delivery should also be given in the case of goods at 
owner's risk as it would show the owner how to proceed and the railway authorities would 
have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of pilferages. When a shortage was found it 
should he certified by the goods clerk. There were complaints that there was a good deal of 
favouritism and that there was a certain amount of buying of wagons. 1 

The Delhi Dindusthani Mercantile Association stated that complaints against mal- 
practices were not rare. There were many reasons to account for the fact that in certain cases 
consignees were obliged to give clear receipts without examination. Loading and unloading 
contracts should be given to the public and not to railway officials. Station masters often 
engaged men of bad character and did not pay them sufficiently with the result that pilfer- 
ages occurred. The Railway Company ' itself should preferably make arrangements for loading 
and unloading and some responsible mem should be placed in charge. Goods clerks and/otW 
members of the ministerial staff should , not be allowed to remain permanently at one place 
but should be transferred periodically, * 
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Lahore. 

, ^'J ie ^ >€a traders* ^Association, Amritsar* stated that no complaints of the railway stall* 
bringing pressure to give clear receipt without examining the a*oods had come to their '"notice. 
Remarks to the effect that “ inner planks of the chest are broken" or “ packing defective" were 
very often wrongly noted on the railway receipt. 3 

Messrs. Ihwan Chanel and boyis, Piecegoods Mercha tils, Amritsar, stated that goods were 
not despatched according to the or tier in which, the railway receipts were issued and preference 
was given to those who cultivated the favour of the railway staff. Sometimes wrong remarks 
were made on railway receipts such as ,<r not in good condition " thus prejudicing claims. 
At parcel sheds receipts were taken before delivery was given and even when the condition of 
parcels was unsatisfactory no remark was permitted to be made. 

b ^ le Factor y Association , Lyallpur , stated that the railway staff insisted upon clear 

receipts being given even in case of shortages. 

The Indian Merchants 7 Association and Sheikh Muhammad. Managing Proprietor . Colony 
Flour Mills, Ly allpur, agreed. 

Cawnpore. 

The Tipper India Chamber of Commerce stated that complaints had been received from 
members that station masters declined to permit reweighment. It bad not however been 
made clear that the consignments involved were booked at railway risk. It was understood 
that on the East Indian Railway even if consignments were booked at owner’s risk* the 
railway encouraged and permitted reweighment. On the other lines it was understood that 
it was not either permitted or encouraged. Even if bags were slack so long as the whole 
package was not missing, the other railways would not be bothered because they were com- 
pletely protected under the risk note. The Lucknow Paper Mills had made a definite statement 
on the subject to the Chamber. They said “ Consignees frequently complain that the Station 
Master at the receiving station did not allow them to note shortages, nor did he permit 
reweighment of consignment. In the absence of such procedure no proper steps could be token 
to prevent pilferages. Instances have been known where bundles of paper had been tampered 
with and reams taken out. Such pilferages can only be detected if consignments are permit- 
ted to be reweighed at the time of delivery at destination. The result is that whenever a 
claim is put in it is rejected on the strength that delivery was taken under clear receipt or on 
the basis of owner's risk." As to whether a procedure of that sort was more frequently 
imposed on small people than on big firms, the Chamber could only reply by stating that they 
knew that it was so, but they had no reasons for their knowledge. 

The United Provinces Central Mills cited the case of a consignment of 792 tins of 
mustard oil, 80 tins of which were received quite empty. Their representative endeavoured 
to show the authorities holes made by nails to extract oil, but be was compelled to effect 
delivery. The claim was not entertained on the plea that a clear receipt was signed for. 

Lola Sanwal Fas Khanna stated that he had no complaints about any specific malprac- 
tices, but he knew that at times attempts were made to evade open delivery. 

Mr . S* M. Bose , Merchant , Cawnpore , stated that merchants 7 servants who went to take 
delivery were easily domineered by the goods and parcels clerks, who often succeeded in 
eliminating causes of suspicion. Even a junior guard or clerk knew how to break a seal 
and then replace it and they could guess weights. Recently he had to receive a consignment 
of 8 locks but when the parcel was opened, there were 4 locks and some ballast. The weight 
of the parcel was undisturbed. 

Messrs . Rameshwaf Prasad Kesar Prasad stated that the railway invariably required 
blear receipts on consignments booked at owner's risk. The Bengal and North-Western 
Railway were particular offenders in this respect. He suggested a cleansing of the railway 
administration in respect of their receiving and despatching subordinate clerks who demanded 
gratifications to do what was their ordinary duty. This was particularly the ease at small 
stations where the sale of wagons was a recognized practice. The fact was more or less 
known to the superior railway staff, who, however, were apparently powerless to deal with 
the abuse. It was difficult to quote particular cases as the provisions of the Indian Penal 
Code were rather drastic on the point, the person paying the gratification being as criminally 
liable as the person receiving it so that, if there was urgent need for a wagon, and it could 
not be obtained without a bribe, the money was quietly paid and nothing further wafc said. 

Messrs . B. K Rama and Company had noticed that railway officials generally objected 
to reweighment of goods. 


Question No, 12,—Nme you any suggestions to make about the arrangements 

for the safety of passengers f 

Bombay. 

The Bombay Marwari Chamber of Commerce suggested that at feast five police sepoys 
should always travel m eaeh passenger rzain. 3rd class passengers were unaDle to look 

mn. ft. 
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after their luggage when carriages contained more passengers than they were capable of carry- 
ing- 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber and Bureau said that proper police supervision was 
required on all running trains but caie should be taken that the men placed on duty were 
specially selected as otherwise the remedy might prove worse than the disease. Female guards 
should be posted in female compartments. The emergency chains should be kept in order and 
frequently tested. Removable foot-boards should be attached to female compartments. The 
lighting was olten defective and facilitated thefts. 

The Bomba y Native Piecegoods Merchants* Association was of opinion that more police 
protection was required especially at night time when passengers had to wait for trains. 

Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that the existence of travelling 
police patrols did help to some extent to secure passengers against robbery and theft* but it 
was absolutely necessary that the travelling force should be armed. Corridor trains should he 
abolished as they tended towards congestion and facilitated thieving. The police must be 
vested with some amount of discretion in preventing the over-crowding of passengers in com- 
partments. 

The Rice Grain and Sugar Merchants * Association was also of opinion that overcrowding 
should be prevented and the travelling police should not be confined to the same compartment 
throughout the journey but should move from carriage to carriage. 

The Madras Piecegoods Merchants * Association stated that the police did not give 
adequate protection to the property of 3rd cla<=s passengers at stations. The force should be 
increased and both sides of trams should be watched. 

Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce suggested that Railway Police constables 'who generally 
travelled m passenger trains should invariably get down on to the platform and change com- 
partments and not remain in the same compartment for the whole journey. They should 
watch the offsides of trains. 


Calcutta. 

The Marwari Association suggested that all passenger trains shonld be composed of 
corridor carriages as in the Darjeeling Mail, 

The Bengal Mahajan Sakha suggested the attachment of guardians* compartment to each 
compartment reserved for inter and third class ladies with communicating doors, and that only 
one guardian should be permitted for each female or group as the ease might be. The system 
was in force in the Eastern Bengal Railway and there was no reason why it should not work 
on all other railways also. 

The HatMola Banijya Btiaishmi Shabha mentioned that there were insufficient ticket 
windows at important railway stations. 

Messrs. Murarji Anandji suggested that in the zenana compartment the doors should be 
locked fiom inside and Travelling Lady Ticket Inspectors should be appointed. 

Chittagong, 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce and the Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce had no 
suggestions to make. 

The Indian Merchants 9 Association suggested that doors in 3rd class carriages should open 
inwards as in 1st and 2nd class compartments. For the safety of female passengers* there 
should be a compartment attached to female compartments reserved for the ladies* attendants. 
There should he raised platforms more especially where the rush of passengers was unusually 
great. There should also be overbridges and double platforms where passengers had to cross 
the line and also where the main thoroughfare lay across the railway line, FoKoe arrange- 
ments on the railway station should he more effective. 

The Chittagong Traders* Association suggested that there ought to he more accommoda- 
tion, for 3rd and inter class passengers. There should be water supply and privy in each 
compartment and there should be waiting rooms in every important station. Trains should 
be fitted with corridor carriages for the safety of female passengers travelling with their rela- 
tions. During the night stations should be patrolled as soon as a train arrived. The police 
were never found helping passengers on the platform even when in any trouble. 1 

Jfr. Ahhay Kumar Sarhar mentioned that there were complaints about pilg rim traffic, 
hm these were m optional circumstances. There was not so much overcrowding now as 
previously. 

Assam, h 

U, Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt mentioned that there should be a female guardlo 
,fe i woip^i ^llipg, m.oj- 1*%. ola.ss,, * laasi 
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guard attached to it. He did not find that the police gave 
suggested the use of corridor trains. 


mnch help to passengers. 


He 


Khan Bahadur Mohibuddiu Ahmad mentioned that on the Chaparmukh-Silghat Railway 
there were no telegraph or telephone arrangements in some stations. Aho there was no fencing 
at the level crossings even at the crossings in Nowgong Town. 


Bihar* * 

. M e ** r *> Gurmn/ch Rat Radha Krishna, suggested an increase in the number of train? to 
avoid overcrowding. 

Babu Debt Per shad Dhandania considered that in all passenger trains there should be an 
officei not below the rank of an Assistant Station Master whose duty would be to travel thud 
class with the passengers for the purpose of cheeking railway coolies thrusting passengers into 
compartments in excess of their capacity and for the purpose of preventing passengers from 
entering crowded compartments. In cases when the train became full the station staff should 
wire to the next station asking them to restrict booking and the Station Master should see 
personally to the matter. The opening into Passenger Halls should always be guarded. 

Benares. 

Mr . Abhoy Ram Chmlal mentioned that the overcrowding in trains facilitated the 
commission of thefts. 

Mr. Bishe^har Prasad suggested that a Lady Inspector of some education should travel 
with every train until female education spread in the country and Indian ladies were able to 
look after themselves. 

Mr. Ganri Scmkar Prasad suggested that the 3rd and Inter class carriage doors should be 
so constructed as to open inwards where they were not so made now. 


Nagpur* 

The Nagpur Merchants* Association stated that passenger trains were overcrowded for 
want of sufficient accommodation which resulted in injuries to person and property. No 3rd 
class compartments should be reserved for any class. There were too many luggage-vans sent 
Oil trains which reduced the number of compartments available for passengers. He had seen 
cases in which thefts had occurred owing to great overcrowding. 

Mr. Eeerjeebhoy Bormusjee stated that thefts in carriages generally took place at night* 
The police on duty in the trains either made themselves comfortable by lying on seats at the 
cost of the convenience of passengers or at times instead of the police watching the thieves, 
the thieves would be watching the police and when one of the police left one carriage to enter 
another, the thieves quietly started their work. There should be inter-communication on all 
passenger train carriages as was the case with the Bombay-Poona Express, and the police on 
duty should move throughout the train, thus giving no opportunity to thieves. 

Messrs . Keehabhai and Nathani stated that the number of passenger trains should be 
increased, a limited number of passengers only should fee allowed in each compartment and 
the Bailway Company should he held responsible for any mismanagement in this respect. 

Mr, Mohmed Yakub stated that sufficient 3rd class trains should be provided. At 
present passengets were packed without any consideration for safety. Proper police super* 
vision Was required. 


Betti. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce suggested that the safety of passengers could be 
better assured by the provision of more liberal accommodation for the 3rd class, and by train 
conductors. 

The Delhi Piecegoods Association stated that there was no general complaint about the 
safety though there was much room for improvement in regard to the comfort of the public 
which might be brought about by running an increased number of trains and also by having 
Travelling Inspectors on hb classes of trains. 

lie Kelli Hindu itlmi'Metemtile Association suggested a stricter guard over ladies' 
compartments and improved arrangements by the police especially in connection with rnght 
trains The present Passenger Superintendents were useless because they were recruited from 
tte rmKtafy class which was not familiar with common courtesy. Indians of higher social 
should take their place and should submit their reports to the. Railway Boarf and 
U the- Head of the Railway Administration and not to the District Trai« Sapenatondeat. 
The powers of Station Superintendents as regards Passengm Superintendents should ho 
raSJLnd the latter should be given more executive power to deal with* jertow matters on 
STSe* Traffic Inspectors shoald more frequently travel at night. Short bookings on U* 
night trains should he stopped. The crowding of passengers Hi Sid class as well as m Inter- 
jpediate class <ku&partoients should be stopped. ' $ £ 2 
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Lahore* 

The Tea Traders 5 Association , Amritsar , suggested that better paid, more experienced 
and a better class of men should be appointed as police train guards* 

Messrs . Diwan Gland and Sons, Biecegoods Merchants, Amritsar, thought that in all 
passenger trains there should be 2 policemen. to guard passengers, particularly during the 
night ; they should sit in the carriage next to the carriage reserved for f Ladies \ At all 
halting stations they should go round the train and see that everything was in order. The 
presence of these policemen in running trains would greatly contribute to the safety of 
passengers and would be a check on the activities of bad characters. There should be a 
separate reserved compartment for Police travelling on night trains. Police should travel 
not only on mail trains but also on all passenger trains. 

The Bar factory Association, Byallpur, suggested that off sides of trains should be 
watched at stopping stations particularly carriages reserved for ladies, as robbers and thieves 
took advantage of the lack of supervision over the railway station staff. 

Sheikh Muhammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, Byallpur, was of 
opinion that more policemen should travel on trains. 


Cawnpore. 

» 

The United Provinces Central Mills suggested that responsible officials should be 
appointed to travel with trains to look after the interests of passengers and one man should 
be posted ao each booking office, where many ignorant 3rd class passengers were robbed. 

The Tribeni Besi Sugar Works, Allahabad, suggested that corridor trains should be started. 
The classes, however, should be separated. There should be no connection between the female 
carriages and other carriages. 

The Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, suggested that a responsible official independent of 
the railway administration should travel with every train, whose duty should be to look 
after the comforts of passengers and to report to Government all complaints against railway 
officials. The law as to the limb of passengers each compartment should legally hold should 
be strictly observed and the railway company and its officials committing any breach, 
should be prosecuted. 

Messrs. B. N . Rama 8f Co., Allahabad, agreed entirely with the suggestions made by 
the Naini Glass Works, Allahabad, They added that passengers found much difficulty m 
purchasing tickets. The ticket office was opened only for 10 or 15 minutes before the 
arrival of a train. Passengers shonld be allowed to purchase their tickets at least half an hour 
before. At present there was a great crowd which led to a certain amount of corruption. The 
booking* clerks refused to give tickets on the plea that they had not got change. There were 
also opportunities for pick-pockets, etc., who were in league with the Police who obtained a 
share of their spoil. Men left their luggage, went off to purchase tickets and on their return 
found that their luggage was gone. There were also complaints that tickets were given to 
stations short of destination to illiterate passengers. All these malpractices happened because 
the booking office was not continuously open. There were also complaints from passengers 
that they were not allowed on the platform until the train came in when there was a great 
rush of passengers, children were knocked down, women were insulted, etc. Only that 
morning at Cawnpore their representative had found that the booking office was closed and 
police constables were giving tickets to the people in return for a consideration. The booking 
office was only opened 20 minutes before the arrival of the train. There should be Railway 
Police at every station. Where there were no Railway Police, passengers who lay about 
waiting for trains were not properly protected against thieves and piek-poekets. 

Mr. S . M. Bose, Merchant, Cawnpore > stated' that there was a system on the East Indian 
Railway of bolting the doors, but guards would only give them if a lady was travelling and 
wanted it, He had often found that he had to travel alone in a first class compartment at 
night and in his opinion the privilege should also be extended to gentlemen. 


Question Wo. 13. — Do you consider that the treatment and investigation of 
claims is satisfactory ? Is there any special complaint as to particular 
classes of claims ? Are claims promptly dealt with ? 

Bombay. 

Messrs . Ralli Brothers considered that matters were generally satisfactory. Claims were 
not dealt with as promptly as consignees expected, which was probably due to the routine 
followed by railways. They suggested that the Conference Rule on the subject should be 
strictly adhered to. 1 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce thought that matters were not entirely satisfactory 
because railways to a very large extent adopted the principle that the goods had been stolen 

pilfered in running trains and that it was the duty of firms to establish that this 

.about 80 per cent, of cases claims were repudiated on this ground* Firms desire® & be 

i ' * 
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more certain that the thefts were committed from running trains. The wording of the risk 
note required alteration. The present one gave very little protection to owners. Claims were 
as promptly dealt with as could be expected from a semi-official depaitinent. Another excuse 
adopted by railways was that thefts were due to causes beyond their control which was a 
very difficult argument tor merchants to refute. 


Messrs. Phillips and Company stated that they generally received compensation from the 
railway for pilferages or thefts but only after much correspondence and delay. Thev produced 
the papers of a ease extending over 10 months. 

The Bombay Presidency Trades Association thought that the chief difficulty before the 
trader was the question of liability. The _ customer thought that that should fall oh the trader 
and so did tlm railway. Both should realize that the traier’s liability* ceased once the consign- 
merit was made over to the railway. Railways rejected claims on "inadequate grounds. Toe 
Association cited the instance of a ease of whisky being sent to an officer who had left his 
station before it armed. After some time the railway wrote and informed the consigning 
firm that the case had not been delivered as there was no trace of the consignee and stated that 
unless steps were taken for the case to be returned the articles would be sold by the railway. 
The railway charged demurrage. The firm replied that the delay was not due to their negli- 
gence. Correspondence continued until finally intimation was received that the case had been 
sold and the proceeds credited to the railway. 

The Grain Merchants’ Association thought that the treatment and investigation of claims 
was highly unsatisfactory. Notices for all claims had to be served upon the Agent while the 
investigation and settlement rested with the General Traffic Manager or Goo is Superintendent. 
As these officers settled claims merchants generally gave notice to them. These officers after 
three or four months replied that the matter was under enquiry. As soon as the notice time of 
six months was over merchants were informed that their claims were barred as notice bad not 
been received by the Agent. If risk notes had been taken by the railway the claimant received 
a curt reply that his claim could not be entertained as Risk JNf ote B or H had been executed. 
Delay in the settlement of claims was habitual with Companies. The shifting of the respon- 
sibility on to other railways was also resorted to. 

The Bombay Marwari Chamber of Commerce complained of great delay in the settlement 
of claims. 


Ths Central Lidia Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Company, Limited , of Nagpur, 
stated that the treatment and investigation of claims was not satisfactory. Claims m 
respect of the loss of whole packages were not dealt with equitably. Railways disallowed such 
claims without giving the aggrieved party any information as to how the loss was occasioned, 
generally taking shelter under the terms of the Risk Note Form B, which absolved them from 
all responsibility. Claims were not dealt with promptly. 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, considered that railways acted in a highhanded and 
arbitrary manner in the treatment and investigation of claims. Months generally elapsed 
before the stereotyped reply was obtained that the matter was receiving attention. Claims 
remained pending for as long as a year. When a claim was repudiated the only answer given 
was that the railway was not liable, the goods being consigned at owner's risk. No particulars 
were even given as to the investigation made and no copy of the police report was ever sent for 
information. It was most unfair that railways should merely repudiate liability without even 
giving an explanation as to where or how the goods were lost. Once goods were delivered to 
the railway consignors did not know hew the consignment was carried or what precautions were 
taken for its safety, but in a suit the consignor was expected to prove the negligence of the 
railways without any facts in his possession. 

Vie Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau said that the treatment and investigation of 
claims was not satisfactory. Indifference was manifested towards complaints and long delays 
occurred before they were disposed of. At times, no replies, except hare acknowledgments, 
were received. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants * Association, stated that matters W were not 
satisfactory ; claims took several months to settle. They suggested that small committees of 
officials and non-officials should be appointed to deal with and settle claims. 


Madras, 

The Madras Chamber of Commerce had no complaints. 

The Madras Trades Association also had no complaints. They realised that the 
railways had to be satisfied as to the validity of claims and that the enquiry on this point 
must take time. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants’ Association said that railways did not enquire so 
carefully into eases of consignments boohed at owner’s risk. For claims generally 'years are 
Generally required for settlement.” There was great delay m dealing with owner s risk cases. 
« We think that a period should be fixed and that all claims not rejected within that period 

should be paid.” . 

The Bice Grain and Sugar Merchants’ Association said that matters were unsatisfactory 
£0 muck so that on account of the inconvenience caused many passengers did not claim a* all. 
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The Southern Lidia Chamber of Commerce cited instances of claims which were not settled 
for two years. Where consignments at railway risn were concerned the enquiry was quicker. 
There should be a special staff to deal with claims. Inspectors should visit complainants to 
get details. There should be a binding time limit of three months unless the complainant had 
failed to produce the necessary evidence. There should be definite rules as to the evidence to 
be produced. 


Mysore, 

lie Mysore Chamber of Commerce said that the treatment and investigation of claims 
was not satisfactory. The railway took advantage of the risk note. Banning train theft was 
the retort generally given by the railway when a claim for shortage was presented to them. 
The railway ought to prove that it was a ca*e of running train theft and should not put the 
onus on to the consignor. In some cases settlement of claims was not finished until 8 or 9 
months had elapsed. They suggested the appointment of a special officer to go into claims with 
a panehayat. 

Mr. Bose, Manager of the Banh of Mysore, thought that to anyone laying himself out for 
thieving the words “ 0. R. ” were a sufficient invitation to plunder the contents of the 
particular parcel booked on such terms. The railway company could well afford to take the 
entire risk for all shipments by the enhancement of a small graduated fee for insurance or by 
the actual increase of the present freight charges to a email extent. If the Post Office could 
afford to make insurance of valuable parcels and letters sufficiently profitable at J- per cent, 
and safe as well, it should not be a difficult matter for the railway company to become their 
own insurers or to act in conjunction with well-established Insurance Companies conducting 
burglary insurance business, 

Mr. Raja Rao, Claims Agent, said that the present risk note system was defective 
because the railway took shelter under the risk note when a claim for shortage was made. 
Bisk notes should be so modified as to guard the interests of merchants. 

Mr . Noor Mohammad , Merchant, urged that the risk note system should be abolished. 


Calcutta, 


The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that there should be a special 
department of the railway to make enquiries into claims which should be assisted by a com- 
mittee consisting of railway officials and other public bodies. The Eastern Bengal Railway 
had appointed an Advisory Committee but it only sat once a quarter and then only for about 
an hour-and-adialf, so that there was very little time left to enquire into complaints. 

The Calcutta Trades Association mentioned that there were general complaints as to the 
treatment and investigation of claims, especially where consignments had travelled over a 
foreign line. In such instances claims were referred back to the foreign railway concerned, the 
result being great delay. They cited three instances. 

lie Import Trade Association was also of opinion that there was too much delay. They 
suggested tliat claims cases should be put into the hands of one man as was done in the Tele- 
graph Department or the Postal Department which sent men to enquire at merchants'" offices* 
The attitude of the railway was to repudiate claims on technical grounds as much as they 
possibly could. A favourite method of repudiating a claim was by saying that the railway 
was not responsible for running train thefts and the Association contended that it was as 
much incumbent upon the railway, as upon the consignor, to prove that the case was one of 
^heft from a running train. 

The Mar war i Association thought that claims were not promptly dealt with. Complaints 
were acknowledged and it was stated that the matter was receiving attention but nothing 
further ever happened. 

The Bengal Malayan Sail a agreed. They suggested that if goods were placed in 
charge of the railway they ought to be responsible for them, but they avoided responsibility 
under the risk note forms. Then there was the question of running train thefts. When a con- 
signment which was carried over several railways disappeared, the railways were not in a posi- 
tion to know where that consignment, had actually disappeared. The result was that the rail- 
ways declared that it was a case of running train theft and the onus was upon the merchant to 
prove negligence on the part of the railway which was quite impossible. Further, it was 
difficult to know how the railway ascertained that it was a case of running train theft. 


Messrs. Moraryt Anandji stated that the onus of proof which had hitherto been east 
upon the consignee in the case of running train thefts should be shifted from them to the rail* 
way. Further, previously the railway authorities waived claims for pilferages from bales on 
the strength of Risk Note B or H, but had paid claims for shortages of entire packages ; but 
recently they had been repudiating even such claims on the strength of the risk notes. 


The Wine, Spirit and Beer Association said that one of their complaints was that when a, 
claim was brought against a railway the claimant was informed that he had not done eon * 
wBfcIBe ought to hate done. The railway always tried to shirk responsibility. 
je cases ofTofig-de%. They cited one pending from June* 19fc0, another 4S — 
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October 1920 and a third from 2nd December 1920. In many cases when meeting claims the 
railway said that they were not admissible as a dear receipt was given. Again the mil wavs 
would have nothing to do with breakages. They refused to adlit that it ’was possible IS a 
lailway coolie to hold a case advantageously and bang it on the ground thereby securing the 

They said that they w„e“ n „t re s j»»Sbl« for Jr&gZZt- 
Side the Package so long as the outward appearance of the package was good/ The Association 
had been hghtmg the Rrnbray Board on this question but they refused to have anything to 
do with it. I he Association was of opinion that there were far more breakages on Indian 
Hallways than there were m marine transport and cited an instance of a consignment of 1HJ 
cases o± whisky received from Glasgow in which only two bottles were broken. The loss of 
one nrm, Messrs. Cutler Palmer and Company in beer alone during 1920 amounted to Rs. 2.UUQ. 
The Association was of opinion that the damages and breakages that occurred were mostly ilia 
work of railway officials and were committed deliberately for their own benefit. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company, limited, Jamshedpur, stated that if a claim conic! be 
resisted on a technical ground it received less attention than it should. Railways did not pay 
enough attention to the criminal aspect of the cases. Possibly the Claims Brooch might be 
made independent of the Traffic Department. There were no complaints about delay in settle- 
ment. Merchants did not complain because they knew that they would get nothing and also 
because articles could not be identified. They accepted their losses as a part of the ordinary 
risks of railway traffic. 


Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that the treatment and xnvestiga* 
tion of claims was on the whole satisfactory. Long delays occasionally occurred more especially 
when the River Steamer Companies were involved. The Chamber also mentioned the cams 
of running train thefts. When a shortage was detected from a wagon and an enquiry was 
asked for, the claim was sent up to the Claims Department of the Railway* who replied on 
a type- written form that the case would be dealt with in due course. After some time a 
reminder would be sent, the reply to which would be that the claim could not be entertained 
as it was a case of running train theft. The report of the police would be called for as it was 
probably not a case of running train theft* but the Chamber could not get any further* The 
Chamber had found that the Steamer authorities were more generous and reasonable in the 
treatment of claims and did not appear to be tied down by their rules. 

The Narayanganj Chamber of Commerce considered that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims was generally satisfactory, but claims might be more expeditiously dealt with* 

The Indian Merchants* Association did not consider that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims was satisfactory* especially in small consignments, as for instance bazar 
baskets and other commodities of every day use. Claims were often overlooked by the 
Railway Company. The Association had found*thafc the railways generally refused to pay 
claims if the consignment was booked at owner's risk. Claims were not promptly dealt 
with# 

The Chittagong Traders' Association did not consider that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims was satisfactory. Claims for baskets containing fruit and vegetables were 
iXever entertained* The claims were not promptly dealt with and occasionally delayed for 
an undue length of time. 


Assam* 

The Surma Talley Branch of Indian Tea Association stated that they bad only one 
case in which the railway had evaded a claim on the ground of running train theft- The 
onus of proof that it was a running train theft fell on the public. They had never had 
access to ,the police report in such cases. 

Bai Saheb Mmm&hm lahiri did not consider that the treatment and investigation, 
of claims was satisfactory. Claims were not promptly dealt with. % 

Khan Bahadur MaMbuddin Ahmed stated that the general opinion of traders was that 
the treatment and investigation of claims was not satisfactory and claims were not promptly 
dealt with. 

Bobu Bmmi Malian Bat said that there was delay in the settlement of claim Most 
people did not mate claims because they did not wish to be bothered. 


„ Bihar. 

t 

The Bihar Planters’ Association stated that the investigation of claims was generally 
yery dilatory and it was many months before they were settled. 

Messrs. Gurmnhh Bai Rad ha Krishna did not consider that the fr-eatment and xnyestiga, 
tion of claims were satisfactory. Claims were not properly dealt with. They cited an m«, 
stance which occurred in November 1,919 when they imported soma milch cow and calves 
■from Tbiltii for their dairy They were costly animals and the wagons should have been defcach- 
St lSon Sthey weTe carried on to Howrah where the cattle were kept without 
we ™ila. a eta» wee lodged tat it widtat «» eoktawW**. 
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Pahu P)ebi Pershad P)h an dan i a did not consider that the treat m out End. investigation 
of claims were satisfactory. There was unnecessary delay in dealing with cases. After ^mnch 
correspondence the Traffic Inspector took up the enquiry which however was not cairied out 
m a satisfactory manner. 


Benares. 

-3/r. £. P. Haidar stated that claims were investigated promptly but were generally 
•repudiated. " s j 

Mr. Mohammad Ifcram Khan did not consider that the treatment and investigation was 
at all satisfactory -especially on the East Indian Railway and the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway. Witness produced the file of a case in which a claim was made by his firm on 
the 21st January 1920. Reminders were sent in April and in October. No reply was 
received till November when the Bengal and North-Western Railway repudiated the claim 
-vr * e ^ err . bbe firm to the Oudh and Robilkhand Railway. There was no official at 
Moghulserai or Benares who had power to deal with small c laims . 

-3/r- S. C. Muherjea did not consider that the treatment and investigation of claims were 
satisfactory. Claims were never admitted in the case of edibles and perishable goods. 

• *'•/**** Mad an Gopal mentioned the case of a consignment of 21 bales of cloth 
received from Bombay in which 29 thans were short. Complaint was lodged and reply was 
received that an enquiry was being held. Later another letter was addressed to the railway 
to which the reply was received that no trace of the stuff could he found. The stuff was 
b ?°f f, ?;t owner's nsk and the railway were therefore not liable. In another ease 2 bales 
ol cloth booked at railway risk were received from Calcutta ; about 20 pairs of dhotis were 
found short at destination. The matter was referred to the railway who replied that the 
bales were not opened on railway premises and therefore the receiving station was not 
responsible for the loss. The forwarding station should be addressed in the matter. The 
loss m this ease was about Rs. 100. In this ease the freight was found to he less at the destina- 

ta ,°“ st , atl< ? n and be was charged some excess rate. Apparently the goods were undercharged 
at the booking station. ® c 

Mr. 8. C. Mullich cited a ease which occurred in May 1920 in which 5 drums of linseed 
oil were despatched from Howrah to Benares but had not yet arrived. The case was referred 
to the traffic Manager, Oudh and Robilkhand Railway, Lucknow. Two registered letters 
were sent without any reply being received from the railway. Eventually the matter was 
referred to the Agent who replied that the matter was still under enquiry, but up to date no 
reply had been received. From his experience it sometimes took more than 2 years for a 
was inade^uate° ^ settled> He bought that this was largely due to the fact that the staff 

Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad, Siddiqqe considered that the treatment and investigation 
of claims were not satisfactory. Merchants generally received a reply from the Railway 
Company that gcods were pilfered m running trains and that nothing further could be donJ 
Claims were not promptly dealt with. e> 

Mr. Bishesh war Prasad stated that the treatment and investigation of claims were far 
fiom satisfactory There was inordinate delay in the settlement of claims and he had known 
eases m which settlement had not been effected, in 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Mtrhdhar Kaluram mentioned that claims were promptly settled as a rule in the 

tWR? „ f 6 ft and 1 the ° udl1 and R obilkhand Railway but in the Leof 

fyefr ^ North ~ West8m Bajlwa J they were not settled even after the lapse of more than 

Mr. Gauri Shankar Pmaad mentioned that in outlying stations the poorer merchants 
wrote out complaints and addressed them to the District Traffic Superintendent or Traffic 
Managers. When no relief was obtained they went to vakils for farther advice, when thev 
learnt that the time limit of six months had elapsed or that the complaint was not made to 
the proper officer or to the proper railway. ae t0 


rt agpur. 

The Nagpur Merchants 3 Association stated that the treatment and investigation of claims 
were unsatisfactory. There was seldom any investigation in the first place and if ever one 
was held it was done behind the backs of the complainants. F 

Mr. Sorabji Mehta said that the treatment and investigation of claims were not satis 
fectory. These remarks applied with greater force to claims in respect of the loss of whole 
uaekages which were disallowed without the aggrieved party beino- £i ve n anv iZmlv 

™ how the l«s ™ oyfoMd a. *„ generally .Stor”"So r 4e JeZ rf"*. 
22 S FOrm B kCt afes ° lved them frQm axl responsibility. Claims were not promptly 

,Mr. Eeerjeebhm HornmsjeesUUd that the treatment and investigation of all kinds HP 
f° fc satlsfattor J' Investigation entailed an unreasonable length jjf 
oWms were not entertained. The germ fiom wfiish all 
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against the railway companies sprang lav bidden in the device of the so-called risk-note 
forms, especial concession rates were offered to the public on the one hand, and on the other 
a binding agreement was taken from them to hold the railway company free from any 
responsibility m the ease ot damage or loss. Risk note forms wer'e the mightiest weapons 
given into the hands of the railway companies whereby to oppose any kind of claim, tie 
did. not thinu that the railways carried the sroods under any special escort or that the railways 

were in any way materially benefited by this devme which only provided the servants of the 
railway companies with a licence to be careless and mimin'dfal of the loss to the public. In 

addition they had the confidence that their actions would mot be noticed so loop* as they did 
not place any responsibility on the company. In the ease of wilful neglect on the part of 
railway servants the burden of proving such neglect was thrown on the person alleging 
neglect. Thieves stealing goods carried by the railway companies under the Risk Note escaped 
and there was no remedy left to the public who were tempted by the owner's risk note rates. 
There should be a change in the railway legislation already existing which provided railway 
servants with opportunities for pilferage. 

Messrs, Keekabhai and A at Acini stated that railway officials did not investigate cases of 
claims for property stolen. Hence thefts were not detected. 

Mr . Mohamed Yakub mentioned that claims were not properly dealt with and on one 
occasion it took 12- months before one of his claims was settled. 


Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce stated that the settlement of claims was most un- 
satisfactory. There was great reluctance on the part of railways to entertain 'them and 
settlement was very dilatory. It was quite usual for claims to pend for months. The 
reasons given by the railway authorities when refusing to entertain claims S were: (1) the 
fact that the goods had been handed over on a clear receipt. Frequently merchants could not 
detect shortages until they had taken delivery of consignments and had opened the : packages ; 
(2) that the claims were time-barred. Claims were sent in by merchants to *the wrong 
officials. The railway authorities put off the settlement of the claim until the six months* 
time limit had elapsed and then told the merchants that the claims were time-barred. This 
was a very feeble excuse. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association stated that there was a general complaint that 
claims were not dealt with promptly and that the method of investigation was long and 
cumbersome and in some cases crafty. For instance, a consignee when he lodged a claim was 
generally told to refer the matter to the District Traffic Superintendent, who instead of 
referring the complainant at once to the Au ent for registration of his claim would open up 
the usual correspondence that the claim was being investigated. Months passed away and 
after six months he would be told that his claim was time-barred. In some eases it took 
about a year to get any redress and often this was not obtained until legal proceedings were 
threatened. The public did not generally know whom to approach for the settlement of their 
claims and did not know that they must register their claims wit n in six months. 

The Delhi Thndusihani Mercantile Association stated that the attitude of the railways in 
India, especially of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and Oudh and Rohilkkand 
Railway in the settlement of claims was unsatisfactory. Railways invariably endeavoured 
to repudiate claims. Correspondence with claimants was intentionally neglected. Unneces- 
sary questions were put to claimants and great advantage was taken of vagueness of expression 
on the part of the claimant. There was no one in Delhi who could settle claims. Merchants 
had to pass through a long routine. 

Major Buell, Commandant JB. Company Supply Depot, Ambala, stated that formerly claims 
were paid pvovided whole packages were lost. Latterly even if the pilferage amounted to 5(1 
per cent, the railway would not pay. Railways stated that they were responsible for the loss 
of whole packages provided that the loss was not due to theft from running trains. Railways 
should prove to merchants or consignors that the package was taken from a running train and 
did not occur in the transhipment yard. 


Lahore. 

The Tea Traders * Association , Amritsar, thought that the treatment and investigation of 
claims were unsatisfactory. They cited a case where III chests of tea were despatched from 
Calcutta to Chaman on the 10th of February 1919, 5 of which were apparently stolen from 
a running train for which the Company made a claim, but received no satisfaction for more 
than a year. Recently the Railway Company had offered to deliver the 5 chests m question* 
On the firm writing that the tea had deteriorated in quality for being kept for such a long 
time and that the invoice value of the consignment should be paid, the District Traffic 
Superintendent replied that the claim could not be entertained. In another case 71 chests or 
tea were despatched from Oarnac Bridge, Bombay, on the 17 th March 1020 at railway risk ; 
the chests arrived in broken condition and 133 lbs. of tea were found short which 
written in the railway receipt book. A claim was lodged for the price of tea on the 
April, Eleven months had elapsed but the claim had not yet been settled* 

60 H. D, 
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Messrs, Dir an CJiand and Sons, Piece-goods Merchants , Amritsar , stated that the treat- 
ment and investigation of claims were not satisf actor y, much delay being generally ex- 
perieneed. They suggested that claims should be settled within three months. If claims 
were not settled within that period interest at 6 per cent, should be paid from the expiry of 
that time till payment of the claims was made. Such an arrangement would accelerate 
early settlement. The Conference Rule was that claims should be settled within two months, 
but they would give the railway three months* time because they had to make enquiries from 
sending stations and consignors. The reason for their suggestion about interest was that 
consignors only received the cost price of the goods when making a claim. If, however, a 
clai m were not settled for a year their money was lying without interest for that period. 

1 he Par Factory Association, Lyallpur, did not think that the treatment and investi- 
gation of claims were satisfactory. Railway authoi ities did not interest themselves in claims 
for consignments sent at owner's risk. When they were deliberately stolen or arrived shoit 
for some other reason, cases were not promptly dealt with. The majority of persons being 
illiterate dropped their cases in Older to avoid trouble and expense. 

The Indian Merchants } Association, Ly all pur, stated that the present system of investi- 
gation was unsatisfactory. Much time was wasted in correspondence. Illiterate claimants, 
who were the majority, dropped their cases in order to avoid further trouble. 

6 'heikh Mohammad , Managing Proprietor, Colony flour Mills , ly allpur, dhl not consider 
that the treatment and investigation of claims were satisfactory. “ Justice is very expensive 
and cannot he had except by lengthy correspondence for a period of years and persistence 
which is impossible for most claimants/* 

Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, stated that the treatment and in- 
vestigation of claims were not; satisfactory. This remark applied to all classes of claims 
Claims were not dealt with promptly. 

The British India Corporation, Limited, Cawnpore , said that they bad a number of out- 
standing eases, some of which dated back to 1915. Ordinary eases for compensation in respect 
of theft on the railway were i arely settled witihin a year. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, stated that claims hung on for long 
periods unsettled. They supposed it was due to railways not being equipped with sufficient 
staff. 

Lai a Sanwal Das Khanna . Allahabad, stated that the treatment of complaints was most 
unsatisfactory. Letters and reminders only brought the answer that they were receiving 
attention. Only when legal steps were threatened did the matter receive full consideration. 

Messrs . Rameshvmr Prasad, Keshar Prasad , stated that the treatment and investiga- 
tion of claims w r ere not satisfactory. The railways invariably tried to evade responsibility on 
technical grounds. They did not refer to any particular case, but bad found that in general 
claims were not satisfactorily dealt with. 

The Tribeni Pest Sugar Works, Allahabad, stated that the treatment and investigation 
cf claims were not satisfactory. There had been many cases in which settlement had been 
delayed. The North-Western Railway and Oudh and Rohilkhind Railway were particular 
offenders in this lespeet. When a claim was submitted they replied that they could not pay it 
because the consignment was sent at owners risk. The East Indian Railway was willing to piy 
claims even though the eonsigment was sent at owner’s risk, and even for the loss of a complete 
package. In such cases also, the North-Western Railway would not pay anything, They 
pleaded that the consignment was stolen from a running train. The company suggested an 
alteration in the law by which the Railway Campany should be made liable whether the 
consignment was booked at ovner*s risk or the theft had occurred from, a running train. 

The Naim Glass Works, Allahabad, stated that the treatment and investigation of 
of claims were veiy unsatisfactory, and they were not promptly dealt with. The Railway 
Company tried to delay claims as much as they could, in order to make the claim time- 
barred. When a claim was sent, the only reply which the railway administration gave was 
that the matter was receiving attention and to every reminder the same reply was sent, 
and in this way, the case dragged on for months. 

Messrs. B m N. Rama and Company,, Allahabad, stated that the system now in force op. 
the East Indian Railway for the. last two or three months for adjusting claims at destination 
was satisfactory. 

Mr. S, M. Bose, Merchant, considered that the treatment and investigation of claims 
was satisfactory. He had no special complaint of any particular class of claims and had found 
that claims were promptly dealt with. 


Simla. 

Mai or Gwynn, Assistant Controller of Contracts, Simla, stated that the investigation, and 
"treatment of claims were most unsatisfactory, and his/emarks applied to all classes. of 

A * , A*’ 
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despatched to the Agent, North-Western Railway, on 11th April ITU. 
ing- 100 lbs. each of Shellac Orange valued at Its. 017-14, out of a 


made by and on behalf of his office. He cited four instance- : — fl Thr^e thousand* 
of motor oil were despatched in 225 8-gallon eases and 24, . 5-gaiW ffium- IV, m 
iridge to Lahore Cantonment East. R/R B/I. 14712, dated 2;4h tml 1 0 m> 

No. 17014, by C. C Wakefield & Co., Bombay, to the OfSWr Comumndmg Sj V vh 

Depot Company, Lahore. This consignment had been missing for one > -nr “and rhe ra-.htav 
enquiries were not yet complete. The Traffic Manage! Claims , N uth-We-tein Ra;J«ar, 
Lahore, stated in his letter No. 16677/20, Car. of 2 1th Febmary 1. 21 to As-Uaut C ntr.^hr 
(Oils and Paints), Bombay,^ that the enquiry nas still being- made. An ei.j r»>s Alter n.n 

r I \\ o cube- c imam- 

- w -- — — — — eou^ijrniiieiit rf I easr* 

ex-D um Dum to Grant Eoad DepoR Bombay Port Trust Railway, B.muhy, R , II Y-E lh\ 
dated 26th August 1920, invoice No, 1 consigned bv the fchiperiLte 'deni, AmisrmMm 
Factory, Dum Dum, to the Assistant Controller (Oils and Paints , Bombay, had b-vn mu- 
sing nearly eight months. The Bombay Port Trust railway m their letter ‘dated 9th April 
19 2G repudiated the claim, as the consignment was booked at * wncrV risk and ekr^el at 
military concession rate. (3} Four casks containing 159 gallons coal tar f.^-Kulti, Ea-t "hi dim 
Railway, to Ferozepore Cantonment, R/R No. 50192, dated 1:3th December J9I$, consigned 
by the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, to the Chief Ordnance Offioei, Arsenal IVrez pore, 
145 gallons were lost in transit. After a very lengthy correspondence, first with Ea^t Indian 
Railway and then with the North-Western' Railway, the latter rad way admitted th*> claim 
on 11th December 1920, i.e., two years after the date of despatch. (4; A lanr^ rv.m>ignment 
of flour and atta was despatched from Suhzimundi Station, Ea&t Indian Railed) , Delhi, on 
the 13th December 1920 to Bombay. Towards the end of the month, the Station blaster, 
Suhzimundi, was advised by telegram from Ig’aipuri and Bombay of a serious shortage from 
five of the wagons. All the wagons were despatched the same day and the heavy shortages 
reported left no room for doubt that extensive and organized thefts had occurred. Three 
of the wagons were cheeked at Igatputi, and although not stated, there was obviously a 
reason for this checking* en route* The matter was immediately taken up with the District 
Traffic Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Delhi, in his office letter No. 73 — 3S-W. of 
4th January 1921, who was requested to report. The Divisional Traffic Manager, East Indian 
Railway, Cawnpore, in his letter No. C M. L-27-D. of 30th March 1921, disclaimed 
responsibility on behalf of the railway because the loading of the wagons was performed 
by military authorities and not supervised by the railway staff at Snbzinmndi and that the 
wagons were sealed by the Military Authorities with their own seals. The Divisional Traffic 
Manager, Cawnpore, passed the case on the Divisional Traffic Manager, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, Bombay, and the result of the enquiries on that railway was awaited. 


Another difficulty experienced with the Railway Company was that owner’s risk meant 
that the railways took no risk, but adduced a number of excuses to cover their action. The 
following were instances : — >“ In view of the fact that the goods were earned at reduced 
owner’s risk rates, the railway is not responsible for the loss of the two bass.” 4< The con- 
signment was loaded and the wagon sealed by the sender, and the claim therefore cannot he 
admitted.” The claim cannot be admitted, as the loss occurred through running train theft 
and as the goods were booked at reduced rate, the railway is exempt from liability. tc The 
consignment was booked r said- to -contain 9 and the loading and unloading were performed 
by the owners. ” “ The consignment was booked at military rates and owner’s risk.” 

He would like to contest the legality of these excuses. The railway had no authority 
as far as he could make out, for instructing station masters to give 44 said-to-contain ” receipts 
even when the wagon was loaded by the sender. “Where the public had to load at railway 
stations, the railway authorities had to cheek and give a clear receipt at the station. He 
wished to go one step further and ask them to cheek at mill sidings. There were a number 
of mills working for Government, most of which had sidings. . They were prepared to pay for 
the railway checking staff, if they could only get a clear receipt. Another point wag that 
the onus of proof lay on the sender, but they could prove nothin g. When the i ail way 
said it was a case of running train theft, they were not in a position to prove that it was not. 
The railways themselves did not know exactly where theft occurred, and that was also the 
difficulty experienced by the senders. 


Question No. 14 .— Erne you any suggestions to make for the improvement of 

the methods of dealing with claims . 

Bombay* 

fh Grain Merchants t Association suggested that General Traffic Managers &au Goods 
Superintendents should be empowered to accept notices of claims on behalf ^o£ Agents. The 
Claims Officer should have experience of various markets and rates. A definite time should 
he fixed for the settlement ot claims. 

The Bombay Mar wan Chamber of Commerce suggested that enquiries should be completed 
within a month at the most after the complaint had been made. A Central Claims Officer 
should be appointed by Government to whom claimants could resom in the case of long delay 
anti non-payment of claims by .railways. 
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Messrs, Tata Sons, Limit'd, suggested that investigations should he made more 
promptly and details should be submitted to the claimant in the case of consignments sent 
both at owner’s and railway risk. Railways should take into consideration the probability 
c£ thefts by their own servants and strict precautions should be taken and exemplary punish- 
urent inflicted in the case of detection. It should not be assumed that it was a case of 
running train theft thereby absolving the railway from all liability. 

The Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants ’ Association suggested the appointment of 
small committees in the chief cities of officials and non-officials representing various trade interests 
to deal with and settle claims after they were lodged with the railways. 

The Indian Merchants Chamber and Bureau suggested the appointment of small 
committees in all the principal towns consisting of representatives of the European and Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and railway officials and representatives of commercial associations 
might also be appointed. 


Madras. 

The Southern India Chamber of Commerce recommended that a special staff should be 
constituted for investigating into and disposing of claims and that a binding time limit 
should be imposed. 

The Madras Piece-goods Merchants ' Association suggested that a period for the settle- 
ment of claims should be fixed and all claims that were not rejected within that period should 
be paid. 

The Bice , Gram and Sugar Merchants’ Association were of opinion that there should be a 
special staff. Inspectors should visit complainants to get details of cases. There should be a 
binding time limit of three months unless the complainant had failed to produce the neceb- 
sary evidence. 


Mysore, 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce would have a sjecial officer to go into claims with a 
panchayat. 

Calcutta, 

The BatJchola Banijya Hitaishini Sabha suggested that the officer in charge of the 
Claims Department should be versed in the vernacular of the country in order to be able to 
consult freely with complainants. Claims should be granted in accordance with the retail 
market price of goods. Complainants generally received compensation at a lower rate than 
the actual rate. 

The Mar^ari Association suggested that complainants should be taken into confidence 
and should be kept informed of the progress of enquiries and that the complete result should 
be communicated to them. 


Chittagong. 

Ihe Indian Merchants’ Association suggested that complaints should be treated in the 
same way as in the Postal Department. More attention should be given to the 
grievances of the public. As soon as a complaint was laid, an inspecting officer should see 
it without loss of time and start an investigation. There should be a time limit within which 
if the Railway Company could not get a clue, they should satisfy merchants' claims. 

The Chittagong Traders’ Association suggested that there should be a time limit within 
which claims should be decided and satisfied. 


Bihar, 

Bain Deli Pershad Bhandania thought that the present system of centralisation by 
which the Divisional Traffic Manager's Office at Howrah and Cawnpur dealt with claims 
was defective resulting in long delays in settlement and replies to letters by claimants and 
harassment to parties. The District Traffic Superintendent should be empowered to deal 
with claims relating to his own district and should also be empowered to appoint a Committee, 
where, in his opinion, it was necessary, consisting of three members, one of them being a 
railway man and the remaining two being members of the public to deal with delays in 
connection with any particular complaint. The period of limitation for bringing a suit 
against Companies, should be extended to 3 years. 


Benares, 


Mr. B. P* Balder suggested that if enquiries were made through the Railway Police 
claims would be properly settled. 


Mr. S. O. Mullick suggested that by reorganising the Claims Section and by iner< 
Ufa staff and placing responsible men at the head some improvement might be effected, , 
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Mr. Mohammad Jan Mohammad, Stddiqqe suggested that if goods were sent, at rail- 
way risk and rates were decreased, claims would be promptly dealt with. 

, Prasad thought that there was no other reason to account for the delay in 

the settlement of claims except want of staff m the Claims Department which should be 
remedied, 

Nagpur. 

Tie Nagpur Merchants’ Association suggested that claims might be made to the Sta- 
tion Master, the Deputy Traffic Manager, or the Traffic Manager according to the amount 
claimed and these eases should be investigated and treated in the presence of the parties who 
should be given a chance of producing evidence. 

Messrs. Keekabhai and Nat ham suggested that when claimants put in a claim the Station 
Master should hold an enquiry in the presence of a couple of respectable men. 

Mr. Mohammad Yakub suggested that claims should be paid on the invoice of the 
consignee at once. 


Delhi. 

The Punjab Chamber of Commerce was of opinion that Arbitration Boards should be 
established for the speedier settlement of claims and disputes between traders and railways. 
This Board should consist of 3 members. One rail wav representative, one commercial 
representative and one independent man, a barrister or a lawyer. The Board would (Wide the 
question of actual liability as well as the amount payable. Their functions would be very 
much wider than those of Surveyors who merely decided the question of quality and the 
condition of goods according to samples. It would be advisable to limit the claims to be 
dealt with by Arbitration Boards to a certain amount. Large claims would go to the Civil 
Courts as usual. 

The Delhi Piece-goods Association suggested that the railway authorities at Delhi 
should depute some responsible officer to examine and report on all claims which 
should be met within a reasonable time. The present delay in meeting claims was perhaps 
due to the fact that railways tried to fix the responsibility for the loss on some particular 
person or persons before adjusting claims ; but the public was not concerned with such 
investigations and it was necessary, when a shortage had been found, that a prompt refund 
should be made. If a permanent Arbitration Board were established it should consist of o m 
railway man, one commercial man and the third an independent person. Thi^ would 
perhaps be a cheaper method and just as efficacious in dealing with claims as the appointment 
of a special railway officer as suggested. 

The Delhi Hindusthani Mercantile Association suggested that claims should be acknow- 
ledged immediately on receipt of a letter. Bailway officials should b© appointed immediately 
to meet the claimant and to fix the value of the claims. Petty claims amounting to Rs, 100 
should be settled through the local representative of the railway within one month. 
Enquiries should not be lengthy. Personal interviews would facilitate matters. Claims 
should be paid in full as far as possible and at market value. The value of claims should be 
settled by arbitration. Unnecessary correspondence should be avoided. The same procedure 
should be introduced as was adopted with complaints in the Postal Department. Commercial 
Associations should be given a fair opportunity to present their claims which should be 
forwarded at once to the Agent for prompt action. Delhi merchants shoffid receive more 
attention as they did business to the extent of 2b to 30 crores of rupees* If railways were 
afraid to accept goods at railway risk merchants would be willing to pay for insurance. 
What they wanted was safe deliverv. In the Claims Department at least one officer should 
be an Indian : for Indian merchants it was not so easy to see a European officer as an Indian. 
The position also could better be explained to an Indian officer European officers could not 
look after the interests of the public in the same way as an Indian could. Claims Inspectors 
should visit merchants in the same way as Postal Inspectors did. At present they never 
came near the public or asked for their assistance, although merchants were only too ready 
to help them. 


Lahore* 

The Tea Traders* Association , Amritsar , mentioned that the provincial Communication 
Board decided sometime ago that a Committee consisting of representatives of all trades 
should be formed in three places and a railway officer should be nominated by the Agent to 
co-operate with each Committee. The Committee should meet at appointed intervals and 
hear complaints and should settle them on the spot if possible. A Committee had been 
formed at Amiitew, but* as the railway member had not so far been nominated by the 
Agent it had not baen able to begin work. The suggested that commute vs on the nine 
lines should be formed in other places. 

Messrs. Dman Gland and Sons, Piece-goods Merchants, Amritsar s suggested that all 
claims below Us. 500 should be dealt with by Station Superintendents who ahoala be assisted 
by a local board of merchants to see original invoices, examine account hooka, etc* The 
!claim should be paid as soon as it was substantiated. * 



The Bor Factory Association, LyaU pur, suggested that all station masters should be 
advised to check consignments and verify shortages on the spot when a ease was filed and 
f oat compensation should be paid according to the owner’s beejnck. The reports by station 
msters should be sent to the District Traffic Superintendent’s Office for his information. 
Claims should be settled within 90 days. 

The Indian Merchant* 3 Association, LyaUpur , suggested that the present Claims Office 
located in the Tiaffie Manager’s Office, Lahore, should be decentralized and powers entrusted 
ro District Traffic Superintendents. 

Sheikh Muhammad, Managing Proprietor, Colony Flour Mills, suggested the formation 
of commercial boards at commercial centres in each province by whom claims should be 
promptly dealt with. 


Cawnpore. 

The Up i per Indian Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, slated that the defects in the treat- 
ment and investigation of claims were probably due to bad 01 ganization which again was 
due to insufficient and inefficient staff. Selected District Traffic Superintendents should be 
empowered to deal with claims summarily, after investigation, to a reasonable limit, say 
Rs. 500. 

The United Provinces Central Mills, Cawnpore, suggested that a better qualified and more 
numerous staff would probably improve the existing situation* 

Tala Sanwal Pas Khanna, Allahabad, stated that the method adopted by the East Indian 
Railway recently of sending a responsible official every month on a certain fixed date to settle 
claims for the public had proved satisfactory. The local staff should be instructed to keep 
accounts ready, so that they might be settled every month. 

Messrs, JRameshwar Prasad Kesar Prasad , Lucknow, suggested that a special Claims 
officer' with suitable staff should be appointed by the Railway Board for each railway district, 
and he should promptly investigate and be empowered to deal with all claims. 

Vie Nairn Glass Works, Allahabad, stated that the law on the subject of claims was very 
un satisfactory. It should be altered and the railway companies should send prompt and 
definite replies to complaints- The usual practice of sending printed postcards to a claim 
and all its reminders should be abolished. It should be impressed on the railway adminis- 
tration that it was their duty to srive prompt and definite answers to all claims which were 
sent to them. 'The Claims Department at present* was in the hands of persons who were 
neither acquainted with business nor in touch with the public. The Claims Department 
should be managed by lawyers of standing and position. With reference to ‘the suggestion 
that PanchayaU might be employed they were of opinion that under such a system claims 
would drag on for months. A business man with a knowledge of law would be able to do 
the work more quickly. If the Claims Department contained officers with commercial and 
legal experience, the public would probably be satisfied, but they must have an independent 
a a who should be employed by Government, 

Messrs . JB* N Bama and Company suggested that all claims sh°uld be settled within a 
month, and a prompt and a definite answer should be sent to claimants as soon as possible. 


Question No . 15 . — Save you any other suggestions to make germane to th 

enquiry f 

Bombay* 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce suggested that more supervision by superior grades of* 
police officers was required in the yards. The Watch and Ward should be reorganized and 
given special officers to control it. 

Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited, suggested that the wording of the various risk notes be so 
amended as to make the railway responsible in case of loss or destruction of entire packges 
no matter how the loss occurred. Only Cf robbery 39 from a running train should absolve the 
railways from their responsibilities and robbery should be defined as u the carrying away of 
goods openly and by violence by a gang of robbers,” Another matter of importance to* the 
public was the question of onus of proof where goods lost were consigned at owner’s risk 
The railways alone wero in possession of all material facts and they must divulge them so 
that Consignor could prove where and how the negligence occurred. 


AtaedabacL 


*• Tk& Mill' Owners 5 j&iso'Hauon had not noticed that the public warn sending more 

at railway "risk than was formerly the case owing to frequency of thefts. 
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Madras, 


The Southern Lidia Chamber of Commerce recommended (lie ai qMon of 11 >- t< 1 i. o 
system m vogue on the Nizami Guaranteed Slate Bail way and conn lewd that ti , ], M » In 
jDUti&h India should be invested with greater and more definite powei ** to lake u»auzm*e <A 
ail crimes and offences committed within their observation. 

The Rice } Grain and Sugar ’Merchants Association supplied statistics form * ia <1 bv Mr. 
danoo Hassan bait, a member of the Association showing the following *jMaint 1 j. 
importing nee, grain and other seeds by rail during the last tw o \ earfe 


11 % 

Losses during 1918-19 b 1 V /31 

?> 9> 1919-20 * * * # 9,i CO 

The Association was of opinion that the police should be deputed to 21 aid 29 D 
trains and goods lying in sheds and yards, that they should be tmUbferiul pel t 1 

avoid . intimacy with the railway staff and that a detective staff should be appointed to piy 
surprise visits to stations without the knowledge of the constables or 1 ail vva> 1 be 

travelling constables travelled in the aeiated vater compartment ami did not lo ik M*er 
passengers. They should move about* The police idiould do moie watching and If necessary 
should be given more poweis. 


Mysore. 

The Mysore Chamber of Commerce made the following suggestions : — - 

Supervision of the Watch and Ward. — There should be a Watch and Ward Inspector an 1 
the whole establishment should be under a separate department. The present s\ stem under 
which the Watch and Ward vas under the Traffic Department was not satisfactory heura^ tne 
station master was In charge of the whole station and even if anything wrong we: e committed 
by the ehowkiclars, goods clerks or other railway servants they all were his subordinates. 

Personnel of the Watch and W aid. — The Watch and Ward should be men of good 
physique. Retired Punjabi soldiers were the stamp of men required. The local man was a 
doubtful quantity as he had friends and relations. 

Pay of the Watch and Ward.' — Private firms paid about Rs. 23 to their watchmen while 
the railways paid them only Rs. 14 to Rs. 15, consequently they had to take to pilferage in 
order to maintain themselves. The Watch ana Ward should not be under the Police. 

Transfer of the traffic staff. — The subordinate railway officials should be transferred at 
least once in every two years. Ilamals employed at all stations, goods and transhipment varclb 
should wear badges and without a badge no eooly should be allowed to enter the premises. 

Priority Register. — This was not maintained by a responsible official, but mil) by an 
ordinary clerk who arranged that whoever paid him the best got the priority. The Priority 
Register should be open to the inspection of the public and merchants should undertake to 
give a deposit of Rs. 6 on every wagon to be confiscated if they were not able to use it. An 
extract from the Priority Register should be posted every day in the goods sheds for the 
information of consignors. 

Travelling Magistrate.- — Such a magistrate should be appointed and be allowed to hold his 
court even on platforms. The possession upon a person in the goods sheds of anything which 
he could not satisfactorily account for should be treated as a cognizable offence. 

Claims, — A Claims Officer should be appointed to go info the books of merchants who 
put in claims and should be assisted by a Pmchai/at. The organisation should be a sort of 
Arbitration Board. The Risk Note system should be abolished. In regard to running train 
thefts the onus of proof should be placed on the railways. 

Mr. Mosey Manager of the Bank of Mysore, said that it was desirable that the local 
District Traffic Superintendent should make himself well known to the more important 
merchants and should attend the meetings of Chambers of Commerce with a view to getting 
information of all kinds from merchants and also to being more sympathetic to their grievances 
and their suggestions. The prevalence of a co-operative spirit between the merchant and this 
officer, the station master and the chief goods inspector would go a great way to check local 
malpractices and be the means of making railway control over goods more popular. The 
question of railway and civil police jurisdiction was unfortunately one reason against the 
cessation of thefts as well as the unwillingness of merchants to prosecute thieves when it 
necessitated their coming to Bangalore to charge the culprit. No merchants could afford to 
spend his time travelling to and fro and waiting for the purpose of supporting a charge. It 
would be preferable to have a Travelling Police Magistrate who could visit stations within his 
radius once a fortnight. 

Mr* Tenkateswara Aiyer referring to the Watch and "Ward, was of opinion that the staff 
should be independent of the Traffic staff. If a watchman found that a clerk was commit ling- 
theft be would not at present report the fact to the authorities because the man had to worn 
under the Traffic Department. Station masters or traffic inspectors should have no hand ip 
the appointment of watchmen. 
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Mr* Raja Rao suggested that the consignee should be given a chance co be present at 
unloading The risk note should be altered ; £ per cent, might be added to the present rates for 
insurance! One representative of each Chamber of Commerce should he allowed to attend 
the Railway Conference. The District Traffic Superintendent should attend meetings of 
merchants. 


Calcutta. 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce suggested that it should be made known to 
the public that Priority Registers were Kept in railway offices^ so that merchants might 
come forward and register their requirements In the East Indian Railway and the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway statements were prepared and sent out every day in which particulars 
were noted regarding the requirements of wagons. The same procedure should be adopted 
on all railways. 

The Marwan Association observed that 3rd class passengers were the victims of Police 
oppression in the waiting halls, near the 3rd class booking office and on platforms. Special 
vigilance should be kept over the conduct of constables by travelling officers in plain clothes. 


Chittagong. 

The Chittagong Chamber of Commerce pointed out that the Assam-Bengal Railway Police 
belonged to Assam and wexe controlled by an Assam Police officer, who resided and spent the 
larger portion of his time in Chittagong. The Chittagong jetties which belonged to the 
Assam-Bengal Railway were policed from Assam, while the river and steamers at the jetties 
were under the control of the Port Commissioners and Bengal Police. More frequent jetty 
inspections by police officials would be beneficial. The Inspector- General of Assam might 
inspect the Railway Police Officer at Chittagong rather more frequently. 

The Indian Merchants 3 Association suggested that the Watch and Ward should be a 
separate department of the railway under better supervision. Regarding the police, they 
were of opinion that one police system preferably the district system under more responsible 
officers would work better than different police systems. 


Assam. 

Khan Bahadur Mohibvddin Ahmed vas of opinion that if station masters were per- 
mitted to forward complaints to the pi op er quarter and communicate the result to traders 
concerned delay might he avoided. He would make it easier to get open delivery. 

Uai Bahadur Promode Chandra Butt suggested that fresh fruit and vegetables should 
be isolated from other goods and kept in a separate wagon and well secured. Similar steps 
should be taken with regard to other goods specially liable to pilferage. Station Masters 
should be required personally to see to the transhipment of goods. 

Rai Sahib Manmohan Lahiri observed that railway servants guilty of misconduct’ were 
not always punished. In a civil suit for the recovery of jewellery worth about Rs. 700 
against a railway which had come to his notice, a railway servant produced certain docu- 
ments that were evidently forged and the Court found them to be such ; but this servant 
was seep working in the same railway after the disposal of the case. Railway servants 
dismissed for misconduct by one railway had been seen working in another railway. This 
practice should cease. Goods were not properly weighed at the time of.booking or on giving 
delivery except in special circumstances. This should be done. 

Munski Reaz Baksh suggested that the railway should send claims to the Traders 
Committee suggested by him in Question 7 and that the decision of this body should be final 
and binding on the railway. Some railway officer should plead the case of the railway 
before this committee. 


Bihar. 

The Bihar Planters 9 Association stated that the Railway Police was said to be restricted 
in its supervision at railway stations between the distant signals and *the wired boundaries 
of railway land* Thefts and other troubles outside such limits devolved upon the District 
Police, Such restrictions appeared to be unnecessarily hide-bound, and there should be a 
more workable arrangement which would, bring in the District Police and the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. They were of opinion that there were often conspiracies between the 
Railway Police and the Railway subordinates and that they were responsible for thefts and 
other crimes taking place. If the Railway and District Police and Criminal Investigation De- 
partment as well as the Detective Department collaborated with the railway authorities more 
than they did at present thefts as well as other crimes would be more frequently detected and 
satisfactorily dealt with. The collaboration of these departments should he worked out by (i 
conference of officers with a representative from the public to be included. Goods shed#|4t 
outlying stations were insufficiently guarded especially at Ghats and changing stations. Iftere 
did Bot appear to be sufficient reciprocation between the different lines of railways* j TFhey 
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suggested the appointment of a liasion _ officer who would be the means of binnymo- the inter- 
working of railways more in accord. Where two railways were concerned uirh sT particular 

resmoS;ih h l b ame ^“ft eaC ^,° £ rai W on the other and the l-iation of 

responsibility became practically impossible. There should be more acco-.d than at pr—nt 

existed between the superior grades of the Police and the Railway staff, and an impr .venmnt 
m this would lead to greater efficiency m the Police. The Superintendent should have con- 
stant interviews with the Traffic Officers. The Railway Police should be better paid and re- 
cxuited irorn a better class. 


Benares. 

Jf ? . Mohammad I hr am Khan suggested that with State Railways merchants could fi glii 
•out their case up to the Viceroy. Companies merely saw to their cwii interests mid not to *1 tie 
interests of the public. 

J/r. Bisk esh tv er Prasad * suggested that in general railways should be State-managed 
•which would tend to their being run more in conformity with public opinion. 


Nagpur. 

The Indian Merchants 9 Association suggested that consignees should be informed of the 
unloading of goods in the godown by the railway in order to avoid unnecessary detention and 
theft. 


Delhi. 

The Delhi Hindusthani Mercantile Association suggested that steps should he taken to 
•maintain general discipline among the railway and police staff. The common grie\anc &9 
against the Police should be attended to and remedied as far as possible. ° 

Major Ruell , Commandant, B Company, Supply Depot, Amhala, stated that in six month® 
he had paid Rs. 9,000 more for booking at Railway Risk but hid saved Government 
Rs. 23,000 in losses. Railways should not be able to throw the burden of proof in regard to 
running train thefts on to claimants. 


Lahore. 

Messrs* Diwan Ckand and Sons , Piece-goods Merchants, Amritsar, suggested that in full 
wagon-loads where goods were booked at oweris risk the owner should have the option of 
locking the wagon and money rewards and certificates should he given to Police and Railway 
officials who detected cases of pilferage, theft, etc. 

The Bar Factory Association , Ly allpur, stated that the system of goods booking was 
unsatisfactory as it was left entirely to the mercy of the railway staff who did what the^r 
liked. Consignments were kept at stations for months unbooked and when the turn of a 
particular consignment arrived it would be overlooked and another consignment would be 
hooked by the consignor paying money to the goods office staff. 

Cawnpore. 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore, stated that the system of Railway- 
Police administration called for a change. In 1914, the Chamber complained of the water- 
tight system consequent on the fact that the Railway Police were under the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. The Chamber had not considered the alternative of a separate system for each 
railway. They realized that once provincial boundaries were abolished and the railway 
system was taken as a unit, a great step on the road to Imperialization had been taken. Even, 
under such a system there woffid be defects, as for instance in investigating a theft ease such 
as was brought to notice in 1914, which went down to Madras.^ The consignment bad passed 
over several systems. It was quite likely that the same water-tight system might stand in the 
way. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway might say that the theft happened on the other 

railway system and that they were satisfied that the consignment left their system all right. 

Under such a scheme only the position of the fence ” was altered. The bigger the 
unit, the larger the number of cases that fell within it. The system of taking the railway 
administration as the unit would, as the example quoted by him had shewn, be incomplete 
unless there was one bead over all the railway systems. Therefore the Chamber preferred a 
complete system of Imperialization. They realized that the argument . had been brought 
'forward that once the Imperial organization was instituted, the Railway Police would get out 
M touch with the District Police, and that it was impossible for the former to work without 
,the assistance of the latter force. The Chamber had several times had before them the question 
of the lack of cooperation between the two forces and it was quite coneeivabk that that aspect 
would be very largely emphasized by the Imperialization of the Railway Police* The pur- 
pose of the commercial public would be met absolutely, in their opinion, by starting a Railway 
Criminal Investigation Department, and when any important case occurred bke the one cited 

aou.p. 81 
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above, which occurred in 1914, instead of sending off a Sab-Inspector o£ the Railway Than® 
where it was reported, all that would be necessary would he to report the case by wire to the 
local Railway Criminal Investigation Department, who would depute a man. a What is wanted 
is not unity of administration, but unity of investigation.” 

The British Indian Corporation , Limited , Cawnpore, referred to the difficulties expe- 
rienced by them in the matter of Police Jurisdiction on the Railway ; for instance, if they sent 
a small consignment from their siding to, say, Benares, and when the bale was taken delivery of 
a shortage was discovered. The shortage would be reported to the Railway Police at Benares, 
who would reply that Cawnpore Collectorganj was in Agra Division. An application would be 
made to the Superintendent, Railway Police, Agra, who would reply that the bale 
was received by such and such a pilot and sent from Cawnpore Collectorganj the very same day, 
and that the bale was intact so far as he was concerned. They would then be asked to 
apply to the Railway Police, Lucknow, and when they did so, they would be informed that no 
evidence had been produced that the theft had taken place in their section. The reply of 
the Corporation was that it was all right when the consignment left Collectorganj and that 
it was not mtaet at the destination. There was, in fact, no need for the Benares Police, or 
any Police to refer the ease back to the complainants on the ground of jurisdiction. It was 
waste of time. If the Agra Police thought that it was all right and that enquiries should be 
made at Lucknow, they might at once refer the matter to Lucknow, instead of writing to the 
consignor and asking him to do so. There was an important ease in 1918, when a bale was 
sent "down to Madras. At Manmad it was detected to have been obviously tampered with. 
It was, however, allowed to go right through to Madras. Nobody appeared to have taken 
any notice except the Station Master, Manmad, who wired the previous junction that the bale 
had been received fiom them in a slack condition. But the unfortunate consignee was not 
warned when about to take delivery, and if it had not been that he detected it himself, he 
would probably have been allowed to take delivery. No attempt appeared to have been made 
by the authorities to get at the culprit when the theft was first detected. So far as his 
recollection went, the Railway Police was a provincial organization, so that its activities were 
confined to a certain limit. The Corporation wished the system to be abolished. At present, 
the service was like a series of water-tight compartments, and they thought that there should 
be free communication throughout. When a theft was reported or discovered, the Police should 
take up the enquiry, and if their particular section was innocent, pass it on to the next section, 
instead of resting satisfied with having established that nothing occurred to the consignment 
in their jurisdiction. Time was lost by the other method and the criminal utilized the time 
so provided in rendering. detection difficult. “ What we are all after, I take it, is the thief.” 
The consignee's interests should be in the hands of the Police at the receiving station, and 
those of the consignor, in the hands of the Police at the sending station. When a thief was 
apprehended, the Railway Police acted very promptly. Recently, the first intimation they 
got about loss from a consignment was from the Railway Police, Mirzapore, who sent a man 
specially to see them about the goods in question. In that case the culprit had been caught. 

The United Provinces Central Mills , Cawnpore, stated that the public suffered immensely 
when the railways stopped booking in certain directions without giving sufficient notice, A 
merchant, for instance, who was purchasing wheat to book to the Punjab ; at the time of buying 
he was fully aware that the particular commodity was being accepted by the railway ; but 
suddenly, perhaps, when he had completed his purchases, he was informed that the booking 
was stopped indefinitely. In such cases he was not only the loser in the difference of rate 
that might arise meanwhile, but the idle stock left on his hand also added to the loss. It 
was, therefore, absolutely essential that sufficient notice should be given to the merchants in 
writing intimating that the line would be closed from such and such a date for a certain 
period. 

Mr. S'. M* Bose, Merchant , Allahabad , stated that the Railway Police should be increased 
to three or four times its present strength, and there should he more energetic supervision, which 
should see particularly thar the Police subordinates did not get intimate with the Railway 
kfeafb 
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